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ADVERTISEMENT - 


TO THE SEVENTH AND LAST EDITION. 


THERE cannot be a doubt bit that a Book, like this, Wea 
adopted to the je of young perſons of both ſexes, copious beyond 
former examples, ſingularly various in its contents, ſelected from writers 
whoſe characters are eſtabliſped without controverſy, abounding with 
entertainment and uſeful information, inculcating the pureſt principles 
of morality and religion, and diſplaying excellent models of flyle and lan- 
guage, muſt effeually contribute to the improvement of the RISING 
GENERATION i knowledge, taſte, and virtue. The Public have, 
indeed, already felt and acknowledged by the leaſt fallible proof, their 
general reception of it, its great utility. It has been adopted in all the 
moſt reſpettable places of education, and has ſown the ſeeds of excel-. 
lence, wwhich may one day arrive at maturity, n 
beth of the ö and of buman nature. | | 


What ExcLish book ſimilar to this volume, calculated a 
for the uſe of young ftudents at ſchools, and under private tuition, was 
to be found in the days of our fathers? None certainly, The © 
conſequence was, that the ENnGLIs$H PART of education (to many the 


moſt important part) was defeFive even in places moſt celebrated for | 


Claſſic diſcipline ; and boys were often enabled to read Latin perfettly, 
and write it tolerably, who, from the diſuſe, or the want of models for 
practice, were wretchedly qualified to do either in their native lan- 
' guage. From this unhappy circumſtance, claſſical education was 
| brought into ſome degree of diſgrace; and prepoſterous it certainly was, 
to Rudy during many of the bel years of life, foreign and dead lan- 
guages, with the moſt ſcrupulous accuracy, and at the ſame time en- 
auch to neglet? that mother tongue, which is in daily and hourly requi- 
tion; to be well read in Tur Hv, and a total ranger to Aopisons 
to bave Hou ION au FO ITN | 
_ the namen of Miro ond Porz. | 
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3 ADVERTISEMENT. 


Claffical learning, thus defeFive in a point fo obvious to detergjon, 
incurred the imputation of pedantry. Ii was obſerved 1o aſſume great | 
Pride, the important air of ſuperiority, without diſplaying, to the com- 
mon obſerver, any juſt Prelenſions to it, It even appeared with marks 
of inferiatity, when brought into vecafional collifion with well-informed | 
underſtandings cultivated by Engliſh literature alone, but greatly pro- 
Icient in the ſchool of experience. Perſons who had never arunk at the | 
claſſic fountains, ut had been confined in 


their education to Englifh, 
iriumphed over the ſcholar; and learning eften bid ber bead in confu- 
fion, When pointed at as pedantry by the finger of a vuxce, 


I became highly expedient therefor to introduce mere of Engliſh 
reading into our claſſical ſchools, that th:ſe who went out into t 
with their coffers richly Aered with the 


be world 

golden medals of dntion; 
might at the ſame time be furniſhed with 5 
from the modern mi 
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each other by the emulous f F the biet} 
the jane time, and under the g. le 8 


29 maſter, 
For this impor. 


; emperiant purpoſe, the lar callagi i 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS,” both in Prot and Fake, 
projected completed by the preſent Editor. 
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and 


_ ADVERTISEMENT. ki 
and ivory. Yet REASON, undazzled in ber deciſions, dares to pro- 
nounce, while ſhe holds the ſcales, that the usxrul, though little praiſ- 

ed, preponderates; and that the ſhewy and unſubſtantial kicks the beam 
of the balance, while it attratts the eye of inconſiderate admiration. 


Things intrinfically good and valuable have indeed the advantage of 
ſecuring permanent efteem, though they may loſe the eclat of temporary. 
applayſe. They carry with them to the cloſet their own letters of 
recommendation. And as this volume confidently claims the charatter' - 
of good and valuable, it wants not the paſſport of praiſe. Every page 
ſpeaks in its own favour, in the modeſt language of merit, which bas 
no occaſion to boaſt, though it cannot renounce its right to juſt ofen. 
The moſt valuable woods uſed in the fine cabinet work of the artiſan, r- 
guire neither paint nor varniſh, but appear beautiful in their own veins 
and colours 9 


4 e nice ale e b e 5 
Pleaſure, may alſo poſſeſs a taſte for Porrxr, it is right to mention in 
this place, that there is publiſbed by the ſame Proprietors, a volume of © 
Poetry, fimilar in fize and form; and as be may alſo wiſb to improve © 
him in the very uſeful art of Letter-Writing, that there is alſo" 
S > Aon gd hana, 
the title of Euecant EpiSTLES. - 
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This whole Set of Extrats, » more copiers, more 3 
form, and valuable in its materials, than any which bave preceded it, 
certainly conduces, in a very high degree, to that great national object, 
tbe PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, to promote which has * the. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION, 


— 


% 


HIs book derives its origin from a wiſh expreſſed by perſons who have the 
MS Ta wine nighe be pied, os by imants 
of a full page, and a ſmall, yet very legible type, might contain, in one volume, a 
little Engliſh library for young people who are in the courſe of their education. A 
common-fized volume, it was found, was ſoon peruſed, and laid afide for want of 
novelty ; but to ſupply a large ſchool with a great variety, and conflant ſueceſſion 
of Engliſh books, is too expenſive and inconvenient to be generally prafticable ; 
ſuch a quantity of matter is therefore collected in this volume as muſt of neceflity 
fill up a good deal of time, and furniſh a great number of new ideas before it can 
be read to ſatiety, or entirely exhauſted. It may therefore very properly conſti- 
tute, what it was intended to be, a Library for Learners, from the age of nine or 
ten to the age at which they leave their ſchool : at the ſame time it is evident, 
upon inſpettion, that it abounds with ſuch extrafts as may be read by them at any 
age with pleaſure and improvement. Though it is chiefly and primarily adapted 
to ſcholars at ſchool; yet it is certain, that all readers may find it an agreeable com- 
panion, and particularly proper to fill up ſhort intervals of accidental leiſore. 

- "As to the Authors from whom the extracts are made, they are thoſe who 
characters want no recommendation. The SpeQtators, Guardians, ard Tatlers, 
have been often gleaned for the purpoſe of ſelections ; but to have omitted them, 

in a work like this, for that reaſon, would have been like rejecting the pureſt coin 
of the fulleſt weight, becauſe it is not quite freſh from the mint, but has been long 
in circulation. It ought to be remembered, that though the writings of Addiſon 
and his coadjutors may no longer have the grace of novelty in the eyes of veteran 
readers, yet they will always be new to a riſing generation. 

The greater part of this book, however, conſiſts of extracts from more modern 
books, and from ſome which have not yet been uſed for the purpoſe of ſeleftions. 
It is to be preſumed that living authors will not be diſpleaſed that uſeful and 
elegant paſſages have been borrowed of them for this book ; fince if they 
meant, as they profeſs, to reform and improve the age, they muſt be convinced, 


. __ that to place their moſt ſalutary admonitions and ſentences in the hands of 


perſons, is to contribute moſt effectually to the accompliſhment of their benevolent 
. defign, The books themſelves at large do not in general fall imo the hands of 
_ ſchool-boys; they are often too voluminous, too large, and too expenſive for 

general adoption; they are ſoon torn and disfigured by the rough treatment which 
they uſually meet with in a great ſchool; and, indeed, whatever be the cauſe of it, 
they ſeldom are, or can be conveniently introduced ; and therefore Exrz acts are 
highly expedient, or rather abſolutely neceſſary. 
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3 
ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


HE FR 

ceiv ic, has operated as an encoura to improve it. 
ub d Ae 15 charge the firm and fv a duodecimo to an 
ve not only for the ſake of giving it a more agreeable appearance, but alſo 
of adding to the quantity and variety of the contents, Some extracts have in- 
deed been omitted, to make room for new matter ; but the additions, upon the 
whole, are very conſiderable. | ; 

3 of the collection is obvious. It is calculated for claſſical ſchools, 
and for in which Engliſh only is taught. Young perſons cannot read 
a book, containing ſo much matter, without acquiring a great improvement in 
the Engliſh Language; together with ideas on many pleaſing ſubjects of Taſte 

; and, which is of much higher importance, will imbibe, 
with an increaſe of knowledge, the pureſt principles of Virtue and Religion. 
The book may be r for the uſe of learners, ae- 


copy z commit to memory, and endeavour to recite them with 
the proper action R—_ the improvement of their powers of 
utterance. With reſpect to the Art of ſpeaking, an excellence in it certainly 

depends more on ice, under the ſuperintendance of a maſter, than on written 


m2 att var to offer matter for practice, rather than ſyſtematic 
ions, which may be more advanta - given in * pang treatiſe — 
vi va vere. To learn the practical peaking, or the art of managing 

voice written — like ing to play art muſi- 
the bare aſſiſtance of a book of directions without a 


theſe Extracts are taken, are fit for the young readers 

panions of their lives; while the preſent 

SEES DES 
to to ; and wi 

2 — power of affording pleaſure and infiruQtion, the more its acquaint. 


cal inſtrument, 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE THIRD AND FOURTH EDITIONS, 


A DESIRE to render this Book fingularly uſeful, and to deſerve a continu- 
ance of that approbation with which it has been already received, has induced 


Editor to enlarge and improve it in the preſent, as well as in every preceding 
To the firſt book a great variety of moral and religious extracts has been added, 


with a defign to furni er ent for ſchools and families on a day 
which affords peculiar leiſure. In the ſubſequent books have been inſerted Ora; 
tions, CharaQers, entertaining Eſſays on men and manners, pleaſing paſſages on 
Natural Hiſtory, a collection of o Proverin, and ocher pltces conuries te the 
of uniting the uſeful with the agreeable, 


Z . thus improved, togrthe with the enlarged edition of ELEGANT. 
in their vacant hours, as well as uſeful to them in N 


NECES, tate — 
una | it was | 
r to inſert a Title Page and ornamental nearly in the in that it way 


optional to the purc to bind the either in one, or in two volumes, 
as may beſt correſpond with his own ideas of convenience. ; 2s n 
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0 * 5 : . | 
PRONUNCIATION, OR DELIVERY, nor 
4 her 
FROM DR, BLAIR” LECTURES. 0 - 
, *A 
| T 
3 1 five 1 or 2 paſſionate cry, anaccom. al 
OW much firefs was laid upon Pro. ied by or 22 
nunc ĩation, or Deliyery, by the moſt forcible ide z, ſo a 
Aoquent of all orators, Demoithenes, ap- ſtronger paſſions, tha 1* 
E from a noted laying of his, related ed by the moſt el grac 
doth by Cicero and QuinG;:; ; When be. figni tion of our ſentiments, made by mov 
ing aſked, What was the firſt point in ora. tones and geſtures, has th advanta is m 
tory ? he anſwered, Delive 3 and being above that made by words, that it is t theſe 
aſked, What was the ſecond ? and - language of nature. It is that method of - In 
wards, What was the third? he fill an- interpreting our mind, which nature has ſtooc 
ſwered; Delivery. There ig no wonder, dictated to all, and which is underſtood by degr 
that he have rated this ſo hig and all; whereas are only arbitrary, Slow 
that for improving himſelf in it, he. ſhould conventional ſymbols of our ideas; and, tion 
drs ed thoſe afliduous and painful by muſt make a more feeble T 
5 Which all the Ancients take ſo imprefion, 80 true is this, that, to render er, e 

much notice of; for, beyond doubt, no- words ſignificant, the 

15 25 Of more importance. To I 


| k, almoſt hear 
ſuperfi. in ey receive ſome aig. 


e who, —— ſhould employ peu 
to relate to decoration only, and to words, wi 
— of the inferior arts of catch; bays 2 


ing them by vw 
an au- r tones , = 

ence. But this is far from being the caſe. wi a Prowler Gifting ine cave us ſider 
Tris intimately connected with What is, or wi a doubtful pend 
ought to be, the end of all ublic ſpeak- of what be het deliv and 
| ths! ge erfuaion; and therefore deſerve, is 10 has 
| rave and ſerious ments, and the the 1 
ſpeakers, as much as of thoſe, whoſe nouncing is th 
— is to pleaſe. e nce ſome 
For, let it be conf ty henever 'e rſuade us, that he the hs a 
addreſ ourſelves to others by words, our —— themſelves. His deli may iy, tl 
intention certainly is to make ſome impreſ. be ſuch, as to give the lye to all he verſ: 
7 g en whom we peak; it is 1 Alert. 'When Marco, allidius accuſed uſe i 
convey to them our own ; eas and emo- one Of an attems; ; . miſt; 
tions. Now the of our voice, Our forced his ace high 

looks and geſtures, interpret our ideas and Without an aw 
motions na leſs than words do; nay, the delivery, Cicero, who conf 
impreſſion they make on others, is ' fre- Culed perſon, improy rent 
quently much oder than any that words ment of the fallity the | 
Fan make. We oft ſee that an expreſ. tu, M, 0 
b » = e 2 3 v9 | 
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Shakeſpear's Richard IT. the Dutcheſs 
York thus impeaches the fincerity of 
r huſband : ; 


Pleads he in earneſt *—Look upon his face, 

His eyes do drop ho tears z his prayers are jeſt - 

His words come from his mouth; ours, from 
our breaſt: 

He prays but faintly, and would be denied; 

We pray with heart and foul, 


But, I believe it is needleſs to ſay any 
ore, in order to ſhew the high impor- 
ance of a good Delivery. proceed, 
herefore, to ſuch obſervations as appear 
o me moſt uſeful to be made on this 
cad, | 

The great objefts which every public 
peaker will naturally have in his eye in 
forming his Delivery, are, firſt, to ſpeak 
ſo as to be fully and eaſily underſtood b 
al who hear him; and next, to ſpeak wi 
grace and force, ſo as to pleaſe and to 
move his audience. Let us conſider what 
is _— important with reſpe& to each of 
theſe *, 

In order to be fully and eaſily under- 
ſtood, the four chief requiſites are, A due 
degree of loudtieſs of voice; Diſlinctneſs; 
Slowneſs; and, Propriety of Pronuneia · 
tion. | 

The firſt attention of every public ſpeak- 
er, doubtleſs, muſt be, to make himſelf be 
heard by all thoſe to whom he ſpeaks. He 
muſt endeavour to fill with his voice the 
ſpace occupied by the aſſembly. This 
power of voice, it may be thought, is 
wholly a natural talent. -It is ſo in a good 
meaſure*; but, however, may receive con- 
— 2 = Much as 
pends for this e on the proper pitch, 
and — the voice, Every man 
has three pitches in his voice; the high, 
the middle, and the low one. The high, 
is that which he uſes in calling aloud to 
ſome one at a diſtance. The low is, when 
hs approaches to a whiſper. The middle 
is, that which he employs in common con- 
verſation, and which he ſhould rally 
uſe in public diſcourſe. Por it is a great 
miſtalee, to imagine that one muſt take the 
—— pitch of his voice, in order to be 
well heard by a great aſſembly. This is 
confounding two things which are diffe- 
rent, loudneſs, or ſtrength of ſound, with 
the key, or note on which we ſpeak, A 


* On this wholc ſubject, Mr. Sberidan's Lec- 
tures on Elocution are very worth i 


of 
e Nas d, dre fan ſow 


o 


On Pronunciation, or Delivery. 


ford wit 


vii 
ſpeaker may render his voice louder, with- 
out altering the key; and we ſhall always 
be able to give moſt body, moſt perſever- - 
ing force of ſound, to that pitch of voice, 
to which in converſation we are accuſtom- 
ed, Whereas, by ſetting out on our high 
eſt pitch or key, we certainly allow our- 
ſelves leſs compaſs, and are likely to ſtrain 
our voice before we have doue. We ſhall 
fatigue ourſelves, and ſpeak with pain ; and 
whenever a man ſpeaks with pain to him- 
ſelf, he is always heard with pain by his 
audience, Give the voice therefore full 
ſtrength and ſwell of ſound; but always 
— it on your ordinary ſpeaking key. 
ake it a conſtant rule never to utter a 
greater _—_ of voice, than you can af- 
out pain to yourſelves, and with- 
out any extraordinary effort. As long as 
you keep within theſe bounds, the other 


organs of ſpeech will be at liberty to dif- 


charge their ſeveral offices with eaſe; and 
you will always have your voice under com- 
mand. But whenever you tranſgreſs theſe 
bounds, you give up the reins, and have no 
longer any management of it. It is an 
uſetul rule too, in order to be well hea 
to fix our eye on ſome of the moſt diſtant - 
perſons in the aſſembly, and to confider 
ourſelves as ſpeaking to them. We natu- 
rally and mechanically utter our words 
with ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as to make 
ourſelves be heard by one to whom we ad- 
dreſs ourſelves, provided he be within the 
reach of our voice. As this is the caſein 
common converſation, it will hold alſo in 
public ſpeaking. But remember, that in 
ublic as well as in converſation; it is poſ- 
le to offend by ſpeaking too loud. This 
extreme hurts the ear, by making the 
voice come upon it in rumbling indiſtinct 
maſſes; beſides its giving the ſpeaker the 
diſagreeable appearance of one who endea- 
vours to compel aſſent, by mere vehe- 


mence and force of ſound. - | 


In the next place, to being well heard; 
and clearly underſtood, diſtinctneſs of arti- 
culation contributes more, than mere loud - 
neſs of ſound. The quantity of ſound ne- 
ceſſary to kill even a large ſpace, is ſmaller . 
than is commonly imagined; and with 
diſtinct ariicvolation, a man of a weak voice 
will make it reach farther, than the ſtrong- 
eſt voice can reach without it. To this, 


© therefore, every public ſpeaker ought to 


t attention. He muſt give every 
Found which he utters its due proportion, 


and make every ſyllable, aud even every 
letter in the werd which * 
A 4 


_ - * outrunning the {| 


vili 


| be heard diſtinctiy; without ſlurring, whiſ- 
pering, or ſupprefling any of the proper 


8. 

In the third place, in order to articulate 
ay.” 2 is requiſite m re- 
55 to pronouncing, Preci- 

8 8383 articula- 

- tion, and all meaning. I need ſcarcely ob- 
- ſerve, that there may be alſo an extreme 
on the oppoſite fide. It is obvious, that a 
lifeleſs, drawling pronunciation, which al- 
lows the minds of the hearers to be always 
2 er, muſt render every 
duiſcourſe inſipid and fatiguing. But the 
- extreme of ſpeaking too faſt is much more 
common, and. ires the more to be 
guarded agai „ whew it has 
| ER INN e 

ifticult to be corrected. To 


— 
with a proper degree of ſlowneſs, and with 
ll end los wrcednion, Jothe teh thing 


to be ſtudied by all who begin to ſpeak in 
public; and cannot be too — — 
1 — 
ves weight to their di 
. the voice, by the 
Pauſes and reſts which it allows it more 
e and it enables the ſpeaker 
to all his ſounds, both with more 
force and more muſic. It aſſiſts him alſo 
in preſerving a due command of himſelf; 
whereas a rapid and hurried manner, is 
r 
greateſt enemy to all right execution in the 
way of oratory. « Promptum fit os,“ ſays 
_ Quindtilian, non præceps, moderatum, 
non lentum.” | 
4 aſp fundamental attentions to 
1 1 management of the voice, 
todified articalatios. and to a proper de- 
of ſlowneſs of ſpeech, what a public 
n ſtudy, is 
ropriety of Pronunciation; or ivin 
to every ward, which he utters, that ; 
which the moſt polite uſage of the language 
appropriates to it; 2 
gar, or e 332 This 
is requiſite, r ſpeaking intelligibly, 
— 4 6 ſpeaking with G or — 4 
Inſtructions concerving this articls, can he 
given by the living voice only, But there 
2s one obſervation, which it may not be 


improper here to make. In the Engliſh. 


language, every word which conſiſts of more 
3 than one, has one accented ſyl- 
lable. The accent reſts ſometimes on the 
vowel, ſometimes on the conſonant. Sel. 

dom, or never, is there more than one ac- 


cented ſyllable in any Engliſh word, hoy: 


INTRODUCTION. 


ever long ; and the genius of the language | 
— erg voice — that ſable by | 
a ſtronger percuſſion, and to paſs more | 
lightly ovet the reſt. Now, after we have 
learned the proper ſeats of theſe accents, it 
is an important rule, to give every word 
lame cent in p i ing, 2s 

in common diſcourſe. uy perſons err in 
and with ſolemnity, they pronounce the | 
ſyllables in a different manner from what | 
y do at other times. They dwell upon 
them, and protract them; they multiply 
accents on the ſame word; from a miſtaken 
notion, that it gives gravity and force to 
their diſcourſe, and adds to the pomp of 
public declamation. Whereas, this is one 
of the greateſt faults that can be committed 
in pronunciation ; it makes what is called a 
theatrical or mouthing manner; and gives 
an artificial affected air to ſpeech, which 


TIT" 


8 
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to in 
ſecks to grace and force to what he 
utters. may be compriſed under four 
„ 
tures. me only in to 
what Iam to ſay concerning them, that at- 
tention to theſe articles of Delivery, is by 
no means to be confined, as ſome might be 
apt to imagine, to the more claborate and 
thetic parts of a diſcourſe; there is, per- 
as t attention requiſite, and as 
much ſkill diſplayed, in adapting emphaſes, 
and geftures, properly, to 


plaio-f ng : and the effect of 
2 
part of a ſubject, igh impor- 
tance for commanding — and en- 
ſorcing what is ſpoken. 

Firſt, let us conſider Em 1 by this 
is meant à ſt r and fuller ſound of 
voice, by which we diſtinguiſh the accent- 
6 
| to to 
r 
Sometimes the emphatic word muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a particular tone of voice, as 

as by a accent. Onthe right 
management of 2 emphaſis, depends the 
whole liſe and ſpirit of every diſeourſe. 
If no emphaſis be placed on any words, 
not only is diſcourſe - rendered heavy and 
lifeleſs, but the meaning left often ambi- 


JJ ͤ n 


goous. If the emphaſis enn 
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ve pervert and confound the meaning rebearſed in private, with this particular 
wholly. To | fock 


give acommon inſtance view, to ſearch for the proper emphaſes 


a ſimple queſtion as this: . Do you ride before they were rr in public ; 


to town to-day?” is capable of no fewer marking at the time, with a pen, 
than four LiEerent acce tions, accord- the emphatical words in every ſentence, 
ing as the emphaſis is differently placed or at leaſt the moſt weighty and. affect- 
on the words, If it be pronounced thus: ing parts of the diſcourſe, and fixing them 
Do you ride to town to-day ? the anſwer well in memory. Were this attention 
may naturally be, No; I ſend ay ſervant in oftener beſtowed, were this part of pro- 
my ſtead. If thus; Do you ride to town nunciation ſtudied with more exactneſa, 
to-day? Anſwer, No: I intend to «walk. and not left to the moment of delivery, as 
Do you ride to town to-day? No; I ride is commonly done, public ſpeakers would 
out into the fields. Do you ride to town find their care abundantly repaid, by the 
to-day? No; but I to-morrow. In remarkable effects which it would produce 
like manner, in ſolemn diſcourſe, the whole upon their audience. Let me caution, at- 
force and beauty of an expreſſion often the ſame time, againſt one error, that of 
depend on the accented word; and we multiplying emphatical words too much. 
may preſent to the hearers quite different It is only by prudent reſerve in the uſe 
views of the ſame ſentiment, by placing of them, that we can give them any 
the emphaſis differently, In the follow- weight. If they recur too often; if a 
ing words of our Saviour, obſerve in what ſpeaker attempts to render every thing 
t lights the thought is placed, ac- which he ſays of high importance, by a 
cording as the words are pronounced. multitude of. ſtrong emphaſes, we ſoon ' 
Judas, betrayeſt thou the Don of Man learn to pay little regard to them. To 
with a kiſs?” Berrayeft thou—makes the crowd every ſentence with emphatical 
reproach turn, on the infamy of treachery. words, is like crowding all the pages of a 
—Betrayeſt makes it reſt, upon Ju- book with italic ers, which, as to 
das's connection with his maſter. Betrayeſt the effect, is juſt the ſame with uſing no 
thou the Son of Man—reſts it, upon our ſuch diſtinctions at all. BORE 
Saviour's perſonal character and eminence. Next to emphaſis, the Pauſes in ſpeak- _ 
Betrayeſt thou the Son of man <vith 4 ing demand attention. Theſe are of two 
ki + turns a his proftituting the fig- kinds; firſt, emphatical pauſes; and next, 
nal of peace and friendſhip, to the — 
of a wark of deſtruction. | An emphatical pauſe is made, after ſome- 
In order to acquire the proper manage- thing has been ſaid of peculiar moment, 
ment of the emphaſis, the great rule, and in- and on which we want to fix the hearer's 
deed the only rule poſſible to be given, is, attention. Sometimes, before ſuch a thing 
that the ſpeaker ſtudy to attain a juſt con- is ſaid, we uſher it in with a pauſe of this 
ception of the force and ſpirit of thoſe nature. Such pauſes have the ſame effect 
ſentiments which he is to pronounce. For as a ſtrong emphaſis, and are ſubje& to 
to lay the emphaſis with exact propriety, is the ſame rules; eſpecially to the caution * 
a conſtant exerciſe of good ſenſe and at- juſt now given, of not repeating them too 
tention. It is far from being an incon- 'frequently. For, as they excite uncom- 
e attainment. It is one of the mon attention, and of courſe raiſe expeta- 
greatelt trials of a true and juſt taſte; and tion, if the im of the matter be 
muſt ariſe from feeling — our- not fully anſwerable to ſuch expectation, 
ſelves, and from judging accurately of they occaſion diſappointment and diſguſt. 
what is fitteſt to ſtrike the feelings of ut the moſt frequent and the principal 
others. There is as a difference be- uſe of pauſes, is to mark the diviſions of 
wween a chapter of the Bible, or any other the ſenſe, and at the ſame time to allow - 
piece of plain proſe, read by one who the ſpeaker to draw his breath; and the 
places the ſeveral emphaſes every where proper and graceful adjuſtment of ſuch 
with taſte and judgment, and „ who pauſes, is one of the moſt nice and difficult 
negleAs or miſtakes them, as is be- articles in delivery. In all public fi 
tween the ſame tune played by the moſt ing, the management of the breath re- 
maſterly hand, or by the moſt bungling quires a good deal of care, ſo as not to be - 
© oli to divide words from one another, 
In all diſcourſes, it would be which have ſo intimate a connection, that 


of great ule, if they were read over or W 
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ſach as mark the diſtinctions of ſenſe. - 
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dude breath, and without the leaſt ſepara- 


tion. Many a ſentence is miſerably man- 
gled, and the force of the emphaſis to- 
tally: loſt, by diviſions being made in the 
wrong place. To avoid this, every one, 
while be is ſpeaking; ſhould be very careful 
to provide a full ſupply of breath for what 
be is to utter. It is a great miſtake to 
Imagine, that the breath muſt be drawn 
. only at the end of a period, when the voice 
is allowed to fall. It may eaſily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when 
the voice is only ſuſpended for a moment ; 
and, by this management, one may have 
always a ſufficient ſtock for carrying on 
the longeſt ſentence, without improper in- 
terruptions. --- | 

If any one, in public ſpeaking, ſhall 
have formed to himſelf a certain melody 
or tune; which requires reſt and pauſes of 
its own, Adind Pom thoſe of the ſenſe, 
he has, undoubtedly, contracted one of the 
worſt habits into which a public ſpeaker 
can fall. It is the ſenſe which ſhould al- 


- ways rule the pauſes of the voice; for 


wherever there. G any ſenſible ſuſpenſion 
of the voice, the hearer is always led to 
expett ſomething correſponding in the 
meaning. Pauſes in-public diſcourſe, muſt 
be formed upon the manner in which we 
utter -ourſelves in ordinary, ſenſible con- 
verſation; and not upon the ſtiff, artificial 
manner which we acquire from readin 
books according to the common punctua- 
tion. The general run of punctuatios is 
arbitrary; often capricious and falſe; 
d dictates an unifqrmity of tone in the 
pauſes, which is extremely dif: le: 
for we are to obſerve, that to render pauſes 
_ graceful and expreſſive, they muſt not only 
. the right place, but alſo be 
accompanied with a proper tone of voice, 
by which the nature of theſe pauſes is in- 
timated;z much more than by the length 
of them, which can never be exactly mea- 


ſured. Sometimes it is only a ſlight and 


ſimple ſuſpenſion of voice that is proper; 
ſometimes a of cadence in the voice 
is required; and ſometimes that peculiar 
tone and cadence, which denotes the ſen- 
zence finiſhed. In all theſe caſes, we are to 
. regulate ourſelyes, by attending to the man- 
ner in which nature teaches us. to f. 
when engaged in Teal and earneſt diſ- 
. courſe with others. 55 2 
When we are reading or reciting verſe, 
chere is 1 difficulty in — the 
pauſes juſtly. The difficulty aries from 
the melody ef verſe, which diQates to the 


- 


ear pauſes or reſts of its own; and to ad- 


juſt and compound theſe properly with the 
pauſes of the ſenſe, ſo as neither to hurt 
the ear, nor offend the underitanding, is fo 
very nice a matter, that it is no wonder we 
ſo ſeldom meet with good readers of poe- 
try, There are two kinds of pauſes that 
belong to the munc of verſe; one is, the 
pauſe at the end of the line; and the other, 
the cæſural pauſe in the middle of it. 
With regard to the pauſe at the end of 
the line, which marks that ftrain or verſe 
to be finiſhed, rhyme renders this always 
ſenſible, and in ſome meaſure compels us 
to - obſerve it in our pronunciation. In 
blank verſe, where there is a ter li- 
berty permitted of running the lines into 
one another, ſometimes without any ſuſ- 
penſion in the ſenſe, it has been made a 
queſtion, Whether, in reading ſuch verſe 
with propriety, any d at all ſnould be 
paid to the cloſe of a line? On the ſtage, 
where the appearance of ſpeaking in verſe 
ſhould always be avoided, there can, I 
think, be no doubt, that the cloſe of ſuch 
lines as make no pauſe in the ſenſe, ſhould 
ndt be rendered perceptible to the ear, 


But on other — this were impro- 


per: for what is the uſe of melody, or for 
what end has the poet compoſed 1n verſe, 


if, in reading his lines, we ſuppreſs his 


numbers; and degrade them, by our pro- 
nunciation, into mere proſe? We ought, 
therefore, certainly to read blank verſe ſo 
as to make every line ſenſible to the ear. 
At the ſame time, in doing ſo, every a 

pearance of fing-ſong and tone muſt be 


carefully guarded againſt. The cloſe of 


the line, where it makes no pauſe in the 
meaning, ought to be marked, not by ſuch 
a tone as is uſed in finiſhing a ſentence, 
but without either letting the voice fall or 
elevating it, it ſhould be marked only by 
ſuch a flight ſuſpenſion of ſound, as may 
diſtinguiſh the paſſage from one line to 
another, without injuring the meaning, 


The other kind of muſical pauſe, is that 
which falls ſomewhere about the middle 


of the verſe, and divides it into two hemi- 
ſtichs; a pauſe, not fo great as that which 


of the line, but ſtill 


ſenſible to an ordinary ear. This, which 
is called the cæſural pauſe, in the French 
heroic verſe, falls uniformly in the middle 


of the line; in the Engliſh, it may fall after 


the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th ſyllables in the 
line, and no other. Where the verſe is ſo 
conſtrucied, that this cæſural pauſe coin- 
cides with the lighteſt pauſe te 4 
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the ſenſe, the line can be read eaſily ;; as 
in the two firſt verſes of Mr. Pope's Meſ- 
ſiah, 


of Solyma! begin the ſong ; 
K . themes, ade ſtrains — 
But if it ſball happen that words, which 
have ſuch a ſtrict and intimate connection, 
as not to bear even a momentary ſepara- 
tion, are divided from one another by this 
cæſural pauſe, we then ſeel a ſort of ſtrug- 
gle between the ſenſe and the ſound, 
which renders it difficult to read ſuch lines 
gracefully. . The rule of proper pronun- 
ciation in ſuch caſcs is, to-regard only the 
pauſe which the ſenſe forms; and to read 
the line accordingly. The neglect of the 
cæſural pauſe may make the line found 
ſomewhat unharmoniouſly ; but the effect 
would be much worſe, if the ſenſe were ſa- 
criticed to the ſound, For inſtance, in 
follawing line of Milton, 
What in me is dark, 
Illuminez what is low, raiſe and ſupport. 
The ſenſe clearly dictates the pauſe after 
« illumine,“ at the end of the third ſylla- 
ble, which, in reading, ought to be made 
accordingly; though, if the melody only 
were to be regarded, « illumine” ſhould be 
connected with what follows, and the pauſe 
not made till the 4th or 6th ſyllable. So 
in the following line of Mr, Pope's (Epiſtle 
to Dr. Arbuthnot): 5 


I fit, with fad civility I read; 


The earplainly points out the czſural pauſe 
as falling after “ ſad,” the 4th ſyllable. 
But it would be very bad reading to make 
any pauſe there, ſo as to ſeparate *« ſad” 
and * civility.“ The ſenſe admits of no 
other pauſe than after the ſecond (ſyllable 
* fit,” which therefore muſt be the only 
pauſe made in the reading. 8 

I proceed to treat next of Tones in pro- 
nunciation, which are different both from 
emphafis and pauſes; conſiſting in the mo- 
dulation of the voice, the notes or varia- 
tions of ſound which we employ in public 
ſpeaking. How much of the propriety, the 
force and grace of diſcourſe, muſt depend on 
theſe, will appear from this ſingle confider- 
ationz that to almoſt every ſentiment we 
utter, more eſpecially to every ſtrong emo- 
tion, nature hath adapted ſome peculiar tone 
of voice; inſomuch, that he who ſhould tell 
another that he was very angry, or mach 
grieved, in a tone which did not fait ſuch 


euotions intead of bring believed, would 


. 


be — Sympathy ww of the 
moſt powe inciples by which perſua- 
five — — its effect. The _— 
endeavours to transfuſe into his hearers his 
ownſentiments and emotions; which he can 
never be ſucceſsful in doing, unleſs he ut- 
ters them in ſuch a manner as to convince 
the hearers that he feels them. The pro- 
per expreſſion of tones, therefore, deſerves 
to be attentively ſtudied by every ane who 
would be a ſucceſsful orator. Jo 
The greateſt and moſt material inſtru 

tion which can be given for this purpoſe is, 
to form the tones of public ſpeaking upon 
the tones of ſenſible and animated conver- 
ſation. We may obſerve that every man, 
when he is much in earneſt in common dif- _ 
courſe, when he is engaged in ſpeaking oa 
ſome ſubject which intereſts him nearly, has 
an eloquent or perſuaſive tone and manner. 
What is the reaſon of our being often ſo 
frigid and unperſuaſive in public diſcourſe, 
but our departing from the natural tone of 
ſpeaking, and delivering ourſelves in an 
affected, artificial manner? Nothing can be 
more abſurd than to imagine, that as ſoon as 
one mounts a pulpit, or riſes in a public a& 
ſembly, he is inſtantly to lay aſide the voice. 
with which he expreſſes himſelf in private; 
to aſſume a new, ſtudied tone, and a ca- 
dence altogether foreign to his natural 
manner. This bas vitiated all delivery; this 
has given riſe to cant and tedious mono- 
tony, in the different kinds of modern pub- 
lic ſpeaking, eſpecially in the pulpit. Men 
departed from nature; and ſought to give 
a beauty or force, as they imagined, to their 
diſcourſe, by ſubſtituting | certain ſtudied 
muſical tones, in the room of the genuine 
exprefſions of ſentiment, which the voice 
carries in natural diſcourſe, © Let every 


%, All chat paſſes in' the mind of man may be 
„reduced to two claſſes, which 1 ell, Ideas, an! 
« Emotions. By Ideas, I moan all thoughts 
« which riſe and paſs in ſucceflion in the mind 1 
* By Emotions, all exertions of the mind in ar- 
ranging, combining, and ſeparating its ideas; 
« as well as all the effects produced on the mind 
4% iftſelf by thoſe idea, from the more violent 


« agitation of the paſſions, to the calmer feclings 


« produced by the operation of the intelle& and 
„ the fancy. In ſhort, thought is the obje& of 
« the one, internal feeling of the other. That 
% which ſerves to expreſs the former, I call the 
61 f 7 of Ideas; and the latter, the Lan- 
« guage of Emotions. Words are the figns of the 
« one, tones of the other. Without the uſe 

« of theſe tw» forts of language, it is impoſſible 


„to communicate through tne car all that paſſes 


« in the mind of man.” | 
Suri on the Art of Readings, 
1 public 
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= _- 
| he ſpeak in a private room, or in 
a great aſſembly, let him remember that he 
il ſpeaks. Follow nature : confider how 
ſhe teaches you to utter any ſentiment or 
| feeling of your heart. Imagine a ſubject of 
debate ſtarted in converſation among grave 
and wiſe men, and yourſelf bearing a ſhare 
in it. Think after what manner, with what 
tones and inflexions of voice, you would on 
ſuch an occafion ourſelf, when you 
were moſt in , and ſought moſt to be 
liſtened to. Carry theſe with you to the 


bar, to the pulpit, or to =y public aſſem- 


bly ; let theſe be the fon of your 
manner of ing there; and you will 
take the ſureſt of rendering your 
delivery both agreeable and perſuaſive. 


I have faid, let theſe converſation tones 
be the foundation of public pronunciation; 
for, on ſome occaſions, ſolemn public ſpeak. 
ing requires them to be exalted beyond the 
firain of common diſcourſe. In a formal, 
ftodicd oration, the elevation of the ſtyle, 
and the harmony of the ſentences, prompt, 
_ almoſt neceſſarily, a modulation of voice 

more rounded, and bordering more u 
-  - muſic, than converſation admits, This gives 
riſe to what is called, the Declaiming 
Manner. But though this mode of pro- 

nunciation runs conſiderably beyond ordi- 
dinary diſcourſe, yet ſtill it muſt have, for its 
baſis, the natural tones of grave and di 
© Nified converſation. I muſt obſerve, at t 
ſame time, that the conſtant indulgence of 

* _—_—_ is not cot a 
_ either to compoſition, or eli- 
rl 
2 into that monotony of tone and ca- 
dence, which is ſo y complained of. 
Whereas, he who forms the general run of 
his delivery upon a ſpeaking manner, is not 


likely ever to become diſagreeable through 


monotony. He will have the ſame natural 
variety in his tones, which a perſon has in 
converſation. Indeed, the fection of 
wage: og re both theſe different man- 
ners, that of ſpeaking with livelineſs and 
eaſe, and that of declaiming with ftatelineſs 
and _ , to be by one man; 
and to be employed by him, according as 
the different parts of his diſcourſe require 
either the one or the other. This is a per- 

the c ay pom e che — — — 

part of public ers allowin 

thats delivery to be formed altogether = 


5 cidentally, according as ſome turn of voĩce 


to them moſt beautiful, or ſome 


appears 
_ artificial model has caught their fancy ; and 


/ 


acquiring, by this means, a habit of pro. 
nunciation, which they can never vary. 
But the capital direction, which ought ne- 
ver to be forgotten, is, to copy the proper 
tones for expreſſing every ſentiment, from 
thoſe which nature dictates to us in conver- 
ſation with others; to ſpeak always with 
her voice ; and not to form to ourſelves a 
fantaſtic public manner, from an abſurd 
fancy of its being more beautiful than a 
natural one . 

It now remains to treat of Geſture, or 
what is called Action in public diſcourſe. 
Some nations animate their words in com- 
mon converſation, with many more motions 
of the body than others do. The French 
and the Italians are, in this reſpect, much 
more ſprightly than we. But there is no 
nation, hardly any perſon ſo phlegmatic, as 
not to accompany their words with ſome 
actions and geſticulations, on all occaſions, 
when they are much in earneſt. It is 
therefore unnatural in a public ſpeaker, it 
is inconſiſtent with that earneſtneſs and ſe- 
riouſneſs which he ought to ſhew in all af- 
fairs of moment, to remain quite unmoved 
in his outward appearance; and to let the 
words drop from his mouth, without any 
pm of meaning, or warmth in his 
geſture. 

The fundamental rule as to propriety of 
action, is undoubtedly the ſame with what 
I gave as to 13 of tone. Attend to 
the looks and geſtures, in which earneſtneſs, 
indignation, compaſſion, or any other emo- 
tion, diſcovers itſelf to moſt advantage in 
the common intercourſe of men; let 
theſe be your model. Some of theſe looks 
and geſtures are common to all men; and 
there are alſo certain peculiarities of man- 
ner which diſtinguiſh every individual. A 
public ſpeaker muſt take that manner which 
15 moſt natural to himſelf. For it is here juſt 
as in tones, It is not the buſineſs of a 
ſpeaker to form to himſelf a certain ſet of 
motions — 3 which he thinks moſt 


becoming agreeable, aud to practiſe 


* « Loquere,” an author of the laſt cen - 
tury, who 2 a Treatiſe in Verſe, de 


Genu et Voce Oratoris) 


— “ Loquere ; hoc vitium commune, loquatur 
„Ut nemo; at tgnfi declamaret omnis voce. 
oe N Boat & latrat 


. 
% Ne ululat; rudit hie (fari 6 talia dignum eſt); 


% Non hominem vox ulla ſonat ratione loquen- 
tem.“ | 


_ Joannaxs Lucas, de Geſtu et Voce, 
P I. b. II. Paris 167 f. 


theſe 
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theſe in public, without their having any 
correſpondence to the manner which is na- 
tural to him in private. His geſtures and 
motions ought all to carry that kind of ex · 
preſſion which nature has dictated to him; 
and, unleſs this be the caſe, it is impoſſible, 
by means of any ſtudy, to avoid their ap- 
pearing ſtiff and forced. | 

However, although nature muſt be the 
-work, I admit that there is room 

in this _ for we're * 
man ons are naturally ungraceful in 
the 11 they — hp and this un- 
fulneſs might, in part, at leaſt, be re- 
Prkied by application and care. The 
ſtudy of action in public ſpeaking, conſiſts 


chiefly in guarding againſt awkward and 
diſa Hr * and in learning to 


rm ſuch as are natural to the ſpeaker, 
in the moſt becoming manner. For this 
end, it has been adviſed by writers on this 
ſubje&, to iſe before a mirror, where 
one may ſee and judge of his own geſtures. 
But I am afraid, perſons are not always the 
beſt judges of the gracefulneſs of their own 
motions: and one may declaim long e- 
nough before a mirror, without correcting 
any of his faults. The judgment of a 
friend, whoſe good taſte they can truſt, will 
be found of much greater advantage to be- 


8 than any mirror they can uſe. 
ith 


regard to particular rules concerni 
action and geſticulation, Quinctilian hs 
delivered a great many, in the laſt c 
of the 21th Yook of his Inflitations;z and 
all the modern writers on this ſubject have 
done little elſe but tranſlate them. I am 
not of opinion, that ſuch rules delivered 
either by the voice or on paper, can be of 


mach ule, unleſs perſons ſaw them exempli- 


fied before their eyes . 
LN e rt 


ſpeaking in public, one ſhould ſtudy to 
_— as poſſible in the whole 


BY! 
To 4 


and freeſt command of all his motions; any 
nation which is yſed, ſhouid be forwards to- 


if 
F 
; 


I ſhall only add further on this head, 
that in order to ſucceed well in delivery, 
nothing is more neceſſary than for a ſpeaker 
to guard againſt a certain flutter of ſpirits, 
which is Seung incident to thoſe who 
begin to ſpeak in public. He muſt endea- 
vour above all things to be recol lected, and 
maſter of himſelf. For this end, he will 
find nothing of more uſe to him, than to 
ſtudy to become wholly engaged in his 
ſabje&; to be ſſed with a ſenſe of its 
importance or ſeriouſneſs; to be concerned 
much more to perſuade than to pleaſe. He 
will generally pleaſe moſt, when pleafing is 
not his ſole nor chief aim. This is the o 
rational and proper method of raiſing one's 
ſelf above that timid and baſhful regard to 
an 3 is ſo = * 8 2 
a er, as to what ne to 9 
— — his manner of ſaying it. 25 

I cannot conclude, without an earneſt 
admonition to guard againſt all afeQation, 
which is the certain ruin of good delivery. 
Let your manner, whatever it is, be your 
own; neither imitated from another, nor 
aſſumed upon ſome — model, which 
is unnatural to you. Whatever is native, 
even though accompanied with ſeveral de- 
feQts, yet is likely to pleaſe; becauſe it 
ſhows us a man; becauſe it has the ap- 


— of coming from the heart. 
hereas a delivery, attended with ſeveral 
acquired graces and beauties, if it be not 


hapter 2 and free, if it betray the marks of art 
a 


affeQation, never fails to diſguſt, To 
attain any extremely correct, and perfectly 
raceful delivery, is what few can expect; 
many natural talents being requiſite to 
concur in forming it. But to attain, what 
as to the effect is very little inferior, a for · 
cible and perſuaſive manner, is within the 


be more frequently employed. Warm emotions . 
_—_ — correſponding - 
. But whether one gefticulates with one 
or with both hands, it is 'an important rule, that 
all his motions ſhould be free and eaſy. Narrow 
and ftraitened movements are generally _—_— 
ſul z for which reaſon, motions made with the 
hands are directed to proceed from the ſhoulder, 


rather than from the elbow. Perpendicular move- - 


ments too with the hands, that is, in the ftraight , 
in Hamlet, 


line up and down, which $ 
calls, “ ſawing the air with the hand,” are ſeldom 
good. Oblique motions are, in general, the moſt 
graceful, Too ſudden and nimble motions ſhould 
be likewiſe avoided, Earneftneſs can be fully ex- 

without them. Shakeſpear's directions on 
this head are full of good ſcnſe x © uſe all gently,”* 
ſays he, * and in the very torrent and tempeſt of 


nt I EEO 3 
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wer of ons; if they will only un- 
ra begs! pram t habits; if they will 
allow themſelves to w_ nature, and — 
ſpeak in public, as they do in private, when 
— nk. . from the heart. 
I one has na any groſs defects in his 
voice or geſtures, he begins at the wrong 
end, if he attempts at retorming them only 
when he is to in public: he ſhould 
begin with rectifying them in his private 
mannerof ſpeaking ; and then carry to the 
public the right habit he has formed. For 
when a ſpeaker is engaged in a public diſ- 
courſe, he ſhould not be then employing his 
attention about his manner, or thinkin 
of his tones and his geſtures. If he be ſo 
employed, ſtudy and affectation will _ 
pear, ought to be then quite in earneſt; 
wholly occupied. with his ſubject and his 
ſentiments ; leaving nature, and previouſl 
formed: habits, to prompt and ſuggeſt his 
manner of delivery. 


| IL 
Man of improving in Eloquence. 
I have now treated fully o og — 
- kinds of public ſpeaking, of the compoſi- 
tion, . the — of a 2 — 
Before I finiſh this ſubject, it may be of uſe 
to ſuggeſt ſome things concerning the pro- 
means of improvement in the art of 
public ſpeaking, and the moſt neceſſary 
ies for that purpoſe. 
Jo be aneloquent {| in the 
ſenſe of the word, is far from bing ether 
a common or an eaſy attainment. eed, 
to compoſe a florid harangue on ſome po- 
pular topic, and to deliver it ſo as to amuſe 
an audience, is a matter not very difficult. 
But though ſome praiſe be due to this, yet 
the idea, which I have endeavoured to give 
of eloquence, is much higher. It is a great 
exertion of the human powers, It is the 
art of being perſuafive and co ing ; 
the art, not of pleaſing the fancy merely, 
but of 4. underſtanding 
and to the heart: of intereſting the hearers 
in ſuch a degree, as to ſeize and carry them 
along with . and — 4 eee a 
and im what 
bar _ To eee ee 
uired, concur for carrying this 
1 l A ſtron W ought leone 
imagination; quick ility of 


joined with ſolid judgment, good ſenſe, and 


preſenee of mind; all improved by great 
Ad uad long attention to ſtyle and compoſition; 
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and ſupported alſo by the exterior, yet im- 
portant qualifications, of a graceful man- 
ner, a preſence not ungainly, and a full and 
tuneable voice. How little reaſon to won- 
der, that a perfe& and accompliſhed orator 
ſhould be one of the characters that is moſt 
rarely to be found ! 

Let us not deſpair, however, Between 
mediocrity and 1 4 there is a very 
wide interval. There are many interme- 
diate ſpaces, which may be filled up with 
honour ;' and the more fare and difficult 
that complete perfection is, the greater is 
the honour of approaching to it, hwe 
do not fully attain it. The number of 
orators who ſtand in the higheſt claſs is, 
perhaps, ſmaller than the number of poets 
who are foremoſt in paetic fame; but the 
ſtudy of oratory has this advantage above 
that of poetry, that, in poetry, one muſt be 
an eminently good performer, or he is not 


ſupportable; 


| Mediocribus eſſe poitis 
Non hamines, non Di, non conceſſere 'co- 
lumae*. ; q 
In Eloquence this does not hold. There 
one may poſſeſs a moderate ſtation with 
dignity. © Eloquence admits of a great 
many different forms; plain and fimple, 
as well as high and pathetic; and a genius 
that cannot reach the latter, may ſhine 
with - much reputation and uſefulneſs in 
the former, - | 
Whether nature or art contribute moſt to 
form an orator, is a trifling enquiry. In all 
attainments whatever, nature muſt be the 
prime agent. She muſt beſtow the origi 
nal talents. She muſt ſow the ſeeds; bh 
culture 1s requiſite for bringing thoſe ſeeds 
to perfeftion. Nature muſt always have - 
doneſomewhat; but a greatdeal willalways 
be left to be done by art. This is certain, 
that ſtudy and diſcipline are more neceſſary 
for the improvement of natural genius in 
oratory, than they are in poetry. What I 
mean is, that though poetry be eapable of 
receiving afliſtance from critical art, yet a 
poet, without any aid from art, by the force 
of genius alone, can riſe higher than a pub- 
lie . can do, who has never given at- 
tention to the rules of ſtyle, compoſition, 


and delivery. Homer formed himſelf; De- 


moſthenes and Cicero were formed by the 
help of much labour, and of many afliſt- 


heart, ances derived from the labour of D 


„ For God and many and lettered pot denier, 
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ways, to the advantage of e 


us proceed to the main deſign of this lec- 
ture; to treat of the means to be uſed for 
improvement in eloquence. 

n the firſt place, what ſtands higheſt in 
the order of means, is perſonal character 
aad diſpoſition. In order to be a truly elo- 
quent or perſuaſive ſpeaker, nothing is 
more 8 than to be a virtuous man. 
This was à favourite poſition among the 
ancient rhetoricians: Non poſſe oratorem 
« eſſe nifi virum bonum.“ To find any 
ſach connection between virtue and one of 
the higheſt liberal arts, muſt give pleaſure ; 
and it can, I think, be clearly ſhewn, that 
this is not a mere topic of declamation, but 
that the connection here alledged, is un- 
doubtedly founded in truth and reaſon. _ 

For, conſider, firſt, Whether any thing 
contributes more to perſuaſion, than the 
opinion which we entertain of the probity, 
difintereſtedneſs, candour, and other good 
moral qualities of the perſon who endea- 
vours to perſuade? Theſe give weight and 
force to every thing which he utters; nay, 
they add a beauty to it; they diſpoſe us to 
liſten with attention and nes ; and cre- 
ate a ſecret partiality in favour of that fide 
which he eſpouſes, Whereas, if we enter- 
tain a ſuſpicion of craft and difinge- 
nuity, of a corrupt, or a baſe mind, in the 
ſpeaker, his eloquence loſes all its real effect. 
I may entertain and amuſe; bnt it is view- 
ed as artifice, as trick, as the play _— 
ſpeech ; and, viewed in this light, w 
can it perſuade? We even read a book 
with more pleaſure, when we think favour- 
ably of its author; but when we have the 
living ſpeaker before our eyes, addrefling us 
perſonally on ſome ſubje& of importance, 
the opinion we entertain of his character 
muſt have a much more powerful effect. 

Bot, left it ſhould be ſaid, that this relates 
only to the character of virtue, which one 
= maintain, without being at bottom a 
truly worthy man, I muſt obſerve farther, 
that, beſides the weight which it adds to 
character, real virtue operates alſo in other 
uence. 

irſt, Nothing is ſo favourable as virtue 
to the proſecation of honourable ſtudies. It 

pts a generous emulation to excel ; it 
inures to induſtry ; it leaves the mind va- 
cant and free, maſter of itſelf, diſencum- 
bered of thoſe bad paſſions, and diſengaged 
from thoſe mean purſuits, which have ever 
been found the greateſt enemies to true 


| proficiency. Quinctilian has touched this 


conſideration very properly: © Quod fi 


— 


On Pronunciation, or Delivery, | _ 
After theſe 8 obſervations, let « a 


nimia cura, et ſollicitior rei fa, 


« miliaris diligentia, et venandi voluptas 


« et dati ſpectaculis dies, multum ſtudiis 
« auferunt, quid putamus faQturas cupidi- 
1% tatem, avatitiam, invidiam ? Nihil enim 


eſt tam occupatum, tam multi forme, tot 
« ac tam variis affectibus conciſum, atque 


* laceratum, quam mala ac improba mens. 
« Quis inter hæc, literis, aut ulli bona 


« arti, locus? Non hercle magis quam 
« frugibus, in terra ſentibus ac rubis oc- 


„ cupata *,” oF ee | 
But, beſides this conſideration, there is 
another of ſtill higher importance, though 


I am got ſure of its being attended to a 
much as it deſerves ; namely, that from the 
fountain of real and genuine virtue, are 


drawn thoſe ſentiments which will ever be 
moſt powerful in affecting the hearts of 
others, Bad as the world is, nothing has 
ſo great and univerſal a command over the 
minds of men as virtue. 
guage is ſo 
powerfully felt, as the native language of 


No kind of lan- 


worthy and virtuous feelings. He only 
therefore, who poſleſſes theſe full and ſtrong. 


can ſpeak properly, and in its own lan- 
guage, to the heart. On all great ſubjects 


and occaſions, there is a dignity, there is 


an energy in noble ſentiments, which is 
overcoming and irreſiſtible. They give 


an ardour and a flame to one's diſcourſe, 
ch ſeldom fails to kindlea like flame in 


whi 
thoſe who hear; and which, more than any 
other cauſe, beſtows on eloquence that 
power, for which it is famed, of ſeizing 
and tranſporting 
and imitation will not avail. An aſſumed 
charaQter conveys nothing of this powerful 
warmth, It is only a native and unaffected 


glow of feeling, which can tranſmit the 


emotion to others. Hence the moſt re- 
nowned orators, ſuch as Cicero and De- 
moſthenes, were no leſs diſtinguiſhed for 
ſome of the high virtues, as public ſpirit and 
zeal for their country, than for eloquence, 


® « If the management of an eſtate, if anxious 


cc attention to domeſtic economy, a paſſion for 
« hunting, of whole - days given to public 
« places and amuſements, conſume ſo much time 


% that is due to ſtudy, how much greater waſte 


« muſt be occafioned by licentious dcfires, avarice, 
« or envy! Nothing is ſo muck hurried and agi 
« tated, fo contradi to itſelf, or ſo violently 
« torn and ſhattered by conflicting paſſions, as « 
« bad bearts Amidſt the diſtractions which it 
« produces, what room is left for the cultivation 


enerally underfiood,. and ſo 


an audience. Here art 


=. © 1NTRODUCTION. 


doubt, to theſe virtues their elo- 


orations of theirs, in which there breathes 
moſt of the virtyous and magnanimous ſpi- 
rit, are thoſe which have attracted the 
admiration of ages. Binge 
Nothing, therefore, is more neceſſary for 


thoſe who would excel in any of the higher 
kinds of oratory, than to cultivate habits of 


te ſeveral virtues, and to refine and im- 


feelings. Whenever 
war; mY 3 


Such a diſpoſition beſpeaks one not 
likely Lay noe in any thing.; but lealt of 
all in oratory. A true orator ſhould be a 
ſon of 
ings, of a mind turned towards the 
admiration of all thoſe great and * ob- 
ormed 


jects which mankind are 


to admire. Joined with the manly virtues, 


he ſhould, at the ſame time, s ſtrong 


and tender ſenſibility to all the injuries, 
diſtreſſes, and ſorrows, of his fellow-crea- 
tures ; a heart that can eaſily relent ; that 
can readily enter into the circumſtances of 


others, and can make their caſe his own, 


A mixture of courage, and of mo- 
deſty, muſt alſo be ſtudied by every public 
: Modefy is effential; 2 js al- 
bom ads comm le 1h Change 
t of merit: every appearance 
it is winning and prepoſſefling. But mo- 
| ht not to run into exceſſive timi- 
dity. Every public ſpeaker ſhould be able 


to reſt ſomewhat on himſelf; and to aſſume 
that air, not of ſelf-complacency, but of 
firmneſs, which beſpeaks a conſci of 
his being thoroughly perſuaded of the truth 
or juſtice, of what he delivers; a cireum- 
ſtance of no ſmall conſequence for making 


admired. impreſſion on thoſe who hear, 
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gdat, in order to paſs 
of the day in —— and prayer 
. As I was 4 myſelf on the tops of 


the mountains, I into a profound con- 


Surely, ford 1 man'is bene de ent 
life a dream. Whil&I was thus muſing, I 
caſt my eyes towards the ſummit ofa rock 
that was not far from me, where I diſco- 
vered one in the habit of a „ with 
a little muſical inſtrument in his hand. As 
I looked upon him, he applied it to his li 
and began to play upon it. ai The found of 
was exceeding ſweet, and wrought into a 
variety of tunes that were inexpreſibly me- 
. and altogether different from any 
bn, Kuro uf re vo they put me in 
of thoſe heavenly airs that are played 
the depaRedioule ofgpdmenapey their 
firſt arrival in 6 
preſſions of the laſt agonies, and qualify 


them arr 26a, that hepa! — 


2 ed away in ſecret raptures. 
had been often told, that the rock be- 
fore me was the haunt of a genius; and 
that ſeveral had been entertained with that 
muſic, who had paſſed by. it, but never 
heard that the-muſician had before made 
himſelf vidble...- When be had raiſed 
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verſation, 1 him like one 
aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me to ap- 
proach the p lace where he fat, Idrew near 
with that reverence which is due to a ſupe- 
= reel 33 heart was entirely 

captivating ſtrains I wo 


thy ſoliloquies 
He then me to the 


of the — and Le oh on e "YN 


it, Caſt th Wee. 
ae * e * 124 
ey, a i of water 
by Harp, wa h it. Thevalley that thou ſceft, 
fai hes the vale of miſery ; — ths tide 
— that thou ſeeſt, is part the g 
tide of eternity. What i is — 2 9 
I. chat the üde I fee riſes ddt of 4 thick 
miſt at one end, and again 
thick miſt at the other ? What thou ſeeſt,” 
faid he, is that portion of et which is 
— Ti — eee out by the Tin, and 
reaching from t ofthe worl 
to its confurnmation 3 —— 4 * 
he, this fea; that is bounded with darkneſs 
at both ends; and tell me what thou difeo.. 
vereſt in it. I ſee a bridge, aid l, Rind 


ing in the midſt of the ti e 3 


thou ſeeſt; ſa id he, is buman life 


it oy Yoga Upon! « more "7" 3% 
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vey 6f it, I found that it conſiſted of three- 
ſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral 
broken arches, which, added to thoſe that 
were entire, made up the number about an 
hundred. As I was counting the arches, 
the genius told me that this bridge conſiſt- 
ed at firſt of a thouſand arches; but that a 
reat flood ſwept away the reſt, and left the 
ridge in the ruinous condition I now be- 


held it: but tell me further, ſaid he, what 


thou diſcovereſt on it. I ſee multitudes of 
people paſſing over it, ſaid I, and a black 
cloud hanging on each end of it. As I 
looked more attentively, I ſaw ſeveral of 
the paſſengers dropping —_— the bridge 
into the great tide that flowed underneath 
it; and upon further examination, per- 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors 
that lay concealed in the bridge, which 
the paſſengers no ſooner trod upon, but 
they fell through them into the tide, and 
immediately diſappeared. Theſe hidden 
pit-falls were ſet very thick at the en- 
trance of the bridge, ſo that throngs of 
people no ſooner broke through the 
cloud, but many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, 
but mu 2 and lay cloſer together 
towards the end of the arches that were 
entire. | e 
There were indeed ſome perſons, but 
their number was very ſmall, that conti- 
nued a kind of hobbling march on the 
broken arches, but fell — one aſter 
another, being quite tired and ſpent with 
ſo long a walk. Fo. | ; 
I paſled ſome time in the contempla- 
tion of this wonderful ſtructure, and the 
* variety of objects which it, preſented. 
My heart was filled with a deep melan- 
choly, to ſee ſeveral dropping unexpected 
in the midſt of miri and jollity, and catch- 
ing at every thing that ſtood by them, to 
. fave themſelves. Some were lookin 
towards the heavens in a thoughtful poſ- 
ture, and, in the midſt of a ſpeculation, 
ſtumbled and fell out of ſight. Multitudes 
vere very buſy in the purſuit of bubbles, 
that glittered in their eyes, and danced be- 
ſore them; but often, hen they thought 
themſelves within the reach of them, their 
footing failed, and down they ſunk. In 
this confuſion of objects, I obſerved ſome 
with {c:mitars in their hands, and others 
with urinals, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thruſting ſeveral, perſons on trap- 
doors which did 
way, and which they might have eſcaped 
had they not been thus forced upon them. 


appeared to me a v 


not ſeem to lie in their 


The genius ſeeing me indulge myſelf 
in this melancholy proſpe&, told me I 
had - dwelt long enough upon it: Take 
thine eyes off the-bridge, ſaid he, ard tell 
me if thou ſeeſt any thing thdu doſt not 
comprehend. Upon looking up, What 
mean, ſaid I; thoſe great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the 
bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to 
time ? I ſee vultures, harpies, ravens, cor- 
morants, and, among many other feathered 
creatures, ſeveral little winged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon the middle 
arches. Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, 
avarice, ſuperſtition, de d, love, with 
the like cares and paſſions that infeſt hu- 
man life. 

I here fetched a deep ſigh: Alas, ſaid J, 
man was made in vain! how is he given 
away to miſery and mortality! tortured in 
life, and fwallowed up in death! The 
genius being moved with compaſſion to- 
wards me, bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a 

roſpect. Look no more, faid he, on man 
in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtence, in his ſet- 
ting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye 
on that thick miſt into which the tide bears 
the ſeveral generations of mortals that fall 
into it. I directed my fight as I was or- 
dered, and (whether or no the good genius 
ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, 
or diſſipated part of the milt that was be- 
fore too thick for the eye to penetrate) L 
ſaw the valley opening at the farther end, 
and ſpreading forth into an immenſe ocean, 
that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midſt of it, and dividing it 
into two equal parts. The clouds ſtil} 
reſted on one half of it, inſomuch that 1 
could diſcover nothing in it: but the other 
ocean, planted with 
innumerable / iſlands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, and interwoven 
with a thouſand little ſhining ſeas that 
ran among them. I could ſee-perſons dreſ- 
ſed in glorious habits, with garlands upon 
their heads, paſſing among the trees, lying 
down by the ſides of fountains, or relling 
on. beds of flowers; and could hear a-con- 
fuſed harmony. of ſinging birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and muſical inſtru. 
ments. Gladneſs grew in me at the diſ- 


covery of ſo delightful a ſcene. I wiſhed 
for the wings of an eagle, that I * 4 fly 
away to thoſe happy ſeats ; but the ge- 
nius told me there was no paſſage to them. 
except through the - gates. of death that 


I ſaw opening every moment upon the 
bridge, "The iſlands, 


ſuid he, that lie 
ſo 
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ſo freſh and green before thee, and with 
which the whole face of the ocean appears. 
ſported as far as thou canſt ſee, are more 
in number than the ſands on the ſea- ſnore; 
there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe 
which thou here diſcovereſt, reaching fur- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagi- 
nation, can extend itſelf, Theſe are the 
manſions of good men after death, who, 
according to the degree and kinds of vir- 
tue in which they excelled, are diſtributed 
among theſe ſeveral iſlands, which abound ' 
with pleaſures of different kinds and de- 
grees, ſuitable to the reliſhes and perfec- 
tions of thoſe who are ſettled in them; 
every iſland is a paradiſe accommodated to 
its reſpective inhabitants. Are not theſe, 
O Mirza, habitations worth contending 
for? Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning ſuch a re- 
ward? Is death to be feared, that will 
convey thee to ſo happy an exiſtence ? 
'Think not man was made in vain, who 
has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him, -[ 
pr with inexpreſſible pleaſure on theſe 
ppy iſlands. At length, ſaid I, Shew me 
now, I beſeech thee, the ſecrets that lie 
hid under thoſe dark clonds, which cover 
the ocean on the other fide of the rock of 
adamant. The genius making me no an- 
ſwer, I turned about to addrefs myſelf to 
him a ſecond time, but I found that he had' 
left me: I then turned again to the viſion 
which I had been ſo long contemplating ; 
but inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy iſlands, I ſaw no- 
thing but the long hollow valley of Bagdat, 
with oxen, ſneep, and camels, grazing upon 
the ſides of it, Spetator. 


$ 2: The Voyage of Life; an Allegory. 
Life,“ ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in 
the progreſs of which we are perpecaaly 
changing our ſcenes: we firſt leave chil - 
hood behind us, then youth, then the years 
of ripened manhood, then the better or 


more pleaſing part of old age. The pe- 


ruſal of this paſſage having excited in me a 
train of refle&ions on the ſtate of man, the 
inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the gra- 
dual change of his diſpoſition to all external 
objects, and the thoughtleſsneſs with which 
he floats along the ſtream of time, I ſunk 
into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, 
on a ſudden, found my ears filled with the 
tumult of labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the 
fhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and 
the daſh of waters. 4 Nei 
My aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed 
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my curioſity; but ſoon recovering myſelf | 
ſo far as to enquire whither we were going, 
and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour 
and confuſion; I was told that they Were 
launching out into the ocean of Life; that 
we had already paſſer the ſtreights of In- 
fancy, in which multitudes had periſhed, ' 
ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their © 
veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, 
or negligence of thoſe who undertook to * 
ſteer them; and that we were now on the 
main ſea, abandoned to the winds and bil- 
lows, without any other means of ſecurity. 
than the care of rhe pilot, whom it was al- 
ways in our power to chuſe, among great 
numbers that offered their direction and 
aſſiſtance. | X r 
I then looked round with anxious eager- 
neſs; and, firſt turning my eyes behind 
me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery 
iſlands, which every one that ſailed along” 
ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no” 
ſooner touched, than the current, Which, 
though not noiſy or turbulent, was yet ir- 
reſiſtible, bore him away. Beyond theſe 
iſlands, all was darkneſs; nor could any g 
the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which - 
he firſt embarked, - eb oath. 
Before me, and on either fide was an 
expanſe of waters violently agar, and 
covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt 
pick. net eyes could ſee but a little way. 
t appeared to be full of rocks and whirt- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with fall ſails, 
— inſulting thoſe whom they had leſt be- 
hind. So numerous, indeed, were the dan- 
gers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no 
caution could confer ſecurity. Yet there 


' were many, who, by falſe intelligence, be- 
+ trayed their followers into whirlpools, or 


by violence puſhed thoſe hm they found 
in their way againſt the rocks; s 
The current was invaffable and inſur- 
mountable; but though it was impoſſible to 
ſail againſt it; or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not ſo violent 
as to allow no opportunities for dexterity 
or courage, ſince, gh none could re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might 
often avoid it by oblique direction. 
It was, however, not very common to 
ſteer with much care or prudence ; for; by 
ſome univerſal-infatuation, every man ap- 
zeared to think himſelf ſafe, though he ſaw* 
Eee every moment finking round 


him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed 
over them, than their fate and rhei®miſ. 


conduct were forgotten; the voyage was 
B 2 Slate 4 
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purſued with the ſame jocund confidence ; 
every man congratulated himſelf upon the 
ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed him- 
ſelf able to ſtem the whirlpool in which his 


friend was ſwallowed, or glide over the 


rocks on which he was daſhed : nor was it 
often obſerved that the fight of a wreck 
made any man change his courſe ;' if he 
turned aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot 
the rudder, and left himſelf again to the 
diſpoſal of chance. * Vi 
is negligence did not proceed 

2 from 8 

ſent condition ; for not one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction failed, when 
he was ſinking, to call loudly . his af- 
fociates for that help which could not now 
be given him: and many ſpent. their laſt 
moments in cautioning others againſt the 
fally by which they were intercepted in the 
midſt of their courſe, Their benevolence 
was ſometimes praiſed, but their admoni- 
tions were unregarded. 
r 

i dal to the turbu 

of the ſtream of * viſibly impaired 
in the courſe of the voyage, ſo that every 


_ , Paſſenger was certain, that how long ſo- 


erer be might, by favourable accidents, or 
inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he 
This neceſſity of periſhing might have 


been expected to fadden the gay, and in- fi 


timidate the daring, at leaſt to the 
melancholy and timorous in tor- 
ments, 'and hinder them from any enjoy- 
1 nature offered them as the ſolace of 
heir labours; yet in effect none ſeemed 
leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to 
whom it was moſt dreadful ; they all had 
art of concealing their danger from 
themſelves; and who knew their in- 
ability to bear the fight of the terrors that 
embarraſſed their way, took care never to 
look forward, but found ſome amuſement 


of the preſent moment, and generally en- 


; tertained themſelves by la ing with H 
who was the conſtant inte of the — 


credulity of her 5 ; 1 — 15 70 
Heis grew , ; 


„ 


ineſs of their pre- 


many ſhocks upon the 


redoubled her aſſurances of ſafety ; and 

none were more buſy in making provi 

for a long voyage, than they whom all} 

but 2 ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by 
ecay. 

In the midſt of the current of Life, was 
the .galph of Intemperance, a dreadful 
whirlpool, interſſ with rocks, of 
which the pointed crags were concealed 
under water, and the tops covered with 
herbage, on which Eaſe ſpread couches 
of repoſe; and with ſhades, where Plea- 
ſure warbled the ſong of invitation. With- 
in ſight of theſe rocks, all who failed on 
the ocean of Life muſt neceſſarily — 
Reaſon indeed was always at hand to 
the paſſengers through a narrow outlet, by 
which they might eſcape ; but very few 
could, by her entreaties or remonſtrances, 
be induced to put the rudder into her hand, 
without ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould | 
ſo near unto the rocks of Pleaſure, that 
they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort 


enjoyment of that delicious x gn? 


which they always determined to 
their —_ without any other deviation. 

. Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo 
far by theſe promiſes, as to venture her 
charge within the eddy of the gulph of In- 
temperance, where, in the circumvo- 
lution was weak, but yet interrupted 
courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſen- 
ble rotations, towards the centre. She 
then repented her temerity, and with all 
her force endeavoured to retreat ; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too 
ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſſenger, 
having danced in circles with a 2 
and giddy velocity, was at laſt overwhelm- 
ed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Reaſon was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo 
ints which ſhot 
out the rocks of Pleaſure, that the 
were unable to continue their courſe wi 
the ſame ſtrength and facility as before, 
but floated along timorouſly and feebly, 
endangered by every breeze, and ſhattered 
by every raffle of the water, till they ſunk, 
by flow degrees, after long ſtruggles, and 
innumerable expedients, always repining at 
their own folly, and warning others againſt 
the firſt approach of the gulph of Intem- 
PErance....”, \-. | 

There were artiſts who. profeſſed to re- 
pair the breaches and ſtop the leaks of the 
veſſels which had been ſhattered on the 


rocks of Pleaſure, Many appeared to 


have great confidence in their ſkill, 


ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from 


ſinking, 
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finking, who had received only a fin 
blow ; but I remarked, that few veſſels 
laſted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves 
continued afloat longer than thaſę who had 
leaſt of their aſſiſtance. p a 

The only advantage hich, in the voyage 
of Life, the cautions had above the neg- 
ligent, was, that they ſunk later, and more 
ſuddenly ; for they paſſed forward till they 
had ſometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe com. 

any they had iſſued from the ſtreights of 
a Rap periſh in the way, and at laſt 
were overſet by a croſs breeze, without 
the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh of ex- 
pectation. But ſuch as had often fallen 
azainſt the rocks of Pleaſure, commonly 
ſubſided by ſenſible degrees, contended long 
with the encroaching waters, and 
themſelves by labours that ſcarce Hope 
herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs. - 

As I was looking upon the various fate 
of the multitude t me, I was ſuddenly 
alarmed with an admonition from ſome 
unknown power, © Gaze not idly u 
others when thou thyſelf art ing. 
Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, 
when thou and they are equally endan- 
gered? I looked, and ſeeing . 
of Intemperance before me, ſtarted and 
awaked. Kamber. 


$ 3. The Jo a Day, a Picture 
| 2 7927 4 Story of Obidah. * 
Obidah, the ſon of Abenſina, left the 
caravanſera carly in the morning, and pur- 
ſued his journey through the plains of In- 
doſtan. He was freſh and vigorous with 
reſt ; he was animated with rg he was 
incited by deſire; he walked ſwiftly for- 
ward over the vallies, and ſaw the hills 
gradually rifing before him. As he paſſed 
along, his ears were delighted with the 
morning ſong of the bird of paradiſe, he 
was fanned by the laſt flutters of the fink- 
ing breeze, and ſprinkled with dew by 
groves of ſpices; he ſometimes contem- 
plated the towering height of the oak, mo- 
narch of the hills; and ſometimes caught 
the gentle fragrance of the primroſe, eldeſt 
daughter of the ſpring : all his ſenſes were 
gratrfied, and all care was baniſhed from 
the heart. 


Thus he went on till the fan approached | 


his meridian, and the increaſing heat prey- 


ſtrength; he then looked head. 


ed 1 his 

round about him for ſome more commo- 
dious path. He fa, on his right hand, 
# grave that ſeemed to ware its ſhades as 
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a ſign of invitation; he entered it, and 
found the coolneſs and verdure irreſiſtibly 
pleaſant. He did not, 8 
whither he was travelling, but f a 
narrow way bordered wich flowers, which 
ame to have the ſame direction with 

main road, and was. pleaſed that, by 


this happy experiment, he had found means 
to unite pleaſure with buſineſs, and to gain 


the rewards of dili without ſufferi 

its fati He, — — ſtill — 

to walk for a time, without the leaſt re- 
miſſion of his ardour, way 4 that he was 

ſometimes tempted to ſtop by the muſic of 
the birds, whom the heat aſſembled in 

the ſhade, and ſometimes amuſed himſelf 
with plucking the flowers that covered the 

banks on either fide, or the fruits that 
hung upon the branches. At laſt the green 
path began to decline from its firſt-ten- 
dency, and to wind among hills and thick- 
ets, cooled with fountains, and murmur- 
ing with water · falls. Here Obidah pauſed 
for a time, and to conſider whether 


it were longer ſafe to forſake the known 


and common track; but remembering that 
the heat was now in its greateſt vio 

and that the plain was duſty and uneven, he 
reſolved to "pigs the new path, which he 
ſuppoſed only to make a few meanders, in 
compliance with the varieties of the ground, 
and to end at laſt in the common road. 

_ Having thus calmed his ſolicitude, he 
—— pace, though he ſuſpected that 
he was not gaining ground. This uneaſi- 
neſs of his mind inclined him to. lay hold 


on every new object, and give way to 


every ſenſation that might ſooth or divert 
him. He liſtened to every echo; he mount - 
ed every hill for a freſh p ; he turns 
ed aſide to every caſcade, and pleaſed him- 
ſelf with traging the courſe of a gentle ri- 
ver that rolled among the trees, and wa- 


tered a large region with innumerable cir- 


eumvolutions. In theſe amuſements the 
hours paſſed away uncounted, his devia- 
tions had perplexed his memory, and he 
knew not towards what point to trayel.. 
He ſtood penſive and confuſed, afraid to 
go forward left he ſhould go wrong, y 


naw While he was.thus torture 
uncertainty, the ſky was. — — with 
clouds, the day vaniſhed from b 
and a ſudden tempeſt, gathered round his 
He was now rouſed by his danger, 
to a quick and painful remembrance of his 
folly ; he now ſaw how happineſs is loſt, 
when eaſe is conſulted ; he lamented the 
B 3 unmanly 


conſcious that the time o — * 
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_ and finding that it 


unmanly impatience that prompted him to 


Seek ſhelter in the grove, and deſpiſed the 
petty curioſity that led him on from trifle 


to triſle. While he was thus reflecting, the 
air grew blacker, and a clap of thunder 
broke his meditation. 
He now reſolved to do what remained 
in his power; to tread back the ground 
which he had paſſed, and try to find ſome 
iſue where the wood might open into the 
plain. He proſtrated himſelf on the ground, 
and commended his life to the Lord of 
nature. He roſe with confidence and tran- 
quillity; and preſſed on with his ſabre in his 
hand, for the beaſts of the deſert were in 
motion; and on every hand were heard the 
mingled howls of rage and fear, and ra- 
vage and expiration; all the horrors of 
darkneſs and ſolitude ſurrounded him; the 
witids roared in the woods, and the torrents 
tumbled from the hills. 
© "World into ſudden rage by wint'ry ſhow'rs, 
Don the ſteep hill the roaring torrent pours ; 
The mountain ſhepherd hears the diſtant noiſe. 
Thus forlorn and diſtreſſed, he wander- 
ed through the wild, without knowing 
whither he was going, or whether he was 
every moment drawing nearer to ſafety or 
to deſtruction. At length, not fear, but 
labour, began to overcome him; his breath 
w- ſhort, and his knees trembled, and 
was on the point of lying down in re- 
fignatioa to his fate, when he beheld 


through the brambles the glimmer of a2 


taper. He advanced towards the light, 
proceeded from the 
cottage of a hermit, he called humbly at 
the door, and obtained admiſſion. The old 
man ſet before him ſuch proviſions as he 
had collected for himſelf, on which Obidah 
fed with eagerneſs and gratitude. | 
When the | was over, Tell me,“ 
ſaid the hermit, © by what chance thou haſt 
been brought hither; I have been now 
twenty years an inhabitant of the wilder- 


neſs, in which I never ſaw a man before.” 


Obidah then related the occurrences of his 


journey, without any concealment or pal- 
ation 


y Son, ſaid the hermit, let the errors 
and follies, the dangers and eſcape of this 


oo fink deep into thy heart. Remem- 


my ſon, human life. is the jour- 
ney of a day. We riſe in the morning of 
youth, full of vigour, and full of expe&a- 
tion; we ſet forward with ſpirit and hope, 
with gaiety and wich diligence, and travel 
on a while in the ſtrait — of piety towards 
the manſions of reſt. In a tune we 
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remit our fervour, and endeavour to find 
ſome mitigation of our duty, and ſome 
more eaſy means of obtaining the ſame 
end. We then relax our vigour, and re- 
ſolve no longer to be terrified with crimes 
at a diſtance, but rely upon our own con- 
ſtancy, and venture to approach what we 
reſolve never to touch. We thus enter the 
bowers of eaſe, and repoſe in the ſhades 
of ſecurity. Here the heart ſoftens, and 
Vgilance ſubſides; we are then willing to 
enquire wherher another advance cannot 
be made, and whether we may not, at 
leaſt, turn our eycs upon the gardens of 
pleaſure. We approach them with ſcruple 
and heſitation; we enter them, but enter 
timorous and trembling, and always hope 
to paſs through them without loſing the 
of virtue, which we, for a while, keep 
in our fight, and to which we propoſe to 
return. But temptation ſucceeds tempta- 
tion, and one compliance prepares us for 
another; we in time Joſe the happineſs of 
innocence, and folace our diſquiet with 
ſenſual gratifications, By degrees we let 
fall the remembrance of our original in- 
tention, and quit the only adequate object 
of rational defire. We emangle — 
in buſineſs, immerge ourſelves in luxury, 
and rove through the labyrinths of incon- 
ſtancy, till tho darkneſs of old age begins 
to invade us, and diſeaſe and anxiety ob- 
ſtruct our way. We then look back upon 
our lives with horror, with ſorrow, with 
repentance ; and wiſh, but too often vainly 
with, that we had not forſaken the ways of 
virtue. Happy are they, my ſon, who ſhall 
learn from thy example not to deſpair, but 
ſhall remember, that though the day is 
paſt, and their ſtrength is waſted, there yet 
remains one effort to be made ; that re- 
formation is never hopeleſs, nor ſincere en- 
deavours ever unaſſiſted ; that the wanderer 
= at length return, after all his errors; 
and that he who implores ſtrength and cou- 
rage from above, ſhall find danger and 
difficulty give way before him. Go now, 
my ſon, to thy repoſe ; commit thyſelf to 
the care of Omnipotence ; and when the 
morning calls again to toil, begin anew 
thy journey and thy life.” Rambler. 


$ 4+ The preſent Life to be confidered only as 
it may conduce to the Happineſs of a future 
one, SEE 
A leud fellow ſecing an aged her- 
mit go by hin barefoot, 2 iays 
he; « you are in a very miſerable condition 
it there' is not another world.“ 0 — 
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fon,” ſaid the hermit : „but what is thy 
condition if there is? Man is a creature 
deſigned for two different ſtates of being, 
or rather, for two different lives. His firſt 
life is ſhort and tranſient; his ſecond, per- 
manent and laſting, The queſtion we are 
all concerned in is this, In which of thoſe 
two lives is it our chief intereſt to make 
ourſelves happy? or, in other words, whe- 
ther we ſhould endeayour to ſecure to our- 
ſelves the pleaſures and gratifications of a 
life which is uncertain and precarious, and, 
at its utmoſt length, of a very inconſider- 
able duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, 
and will neverend? Every man, upon the 
firſt hearing of this queſtion, knows very 
well which fide of it he ought to cloſe with. 
But however right we are in theory, it is 
plain that, in practice, we aibere to the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. We make pro- 
viſions for this life, as though it were never 
to have an end; and for the other life, as 
though it were never to haye a beginning, 
Saould a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is 
a ſtranger to human nature, accidentally 
alight upon the earth, and take a ſurvey 
of its inhabitants, what would his notions 
of us be ? Would not he think, that we are 
2 nos of beings made for quite different 
ends and purpoſes than what we really are? 
aſt nat he imagine that we were placed 
n this world to get riches and honours? 
Would not he think that it was our duty 
to toil aſter wealth, and ſtation, and title? 
Nays would not he believe we were far- 
bidden poverty by threats of eternal pu- 
niſhment, and enjqined to purſue our plea- 
ſures under pain of damnation ? He wauld 
nary imagine, that we were influenced 
a ſcheme of duties quite oppoſite ta 
thoſe which are indeed preſcribed to us. 


And truly, prank ns ta ſuch an imagina- 


tion, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies 
of the moſt obedient creatures in . 
verſe; that we are conſtant ta our duty; 
and that we keep a ſteady eye on the end 
for which we were ſent hither. 

But how gion: would be his aſtoniſh- 
ment, when he learnt that we were beings 
not deſigned to exiſt in this world above 
threeſcore and ten years; and that the 
greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort 
even of that age! How would he be loſt 
a horrgr and admiration, when he ſhould 


that this ſet of creatures, who lay out 


their endeavours for this life, which 
ce deſerves the name of exiſtence ; 


When, J fay, he ſhould know that this ſet vs "Ow whether wg will chuſe-to-be 
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of creatures are to exiſt to all eternity in 
another life, for which they make no pre- 
parations ? Nothing ean be a greater diſ- 
grace to reaſon, than that men, who are 
2 of theſe two different ſtates of 

ing, ſhould be perpetually employed in 
providing for a life of threeſcore and ten 
years, and 4 to make proviſion 
for that which, after many myriads of 
years, will be ſtill new, and ſtill beginning : 
eſpecially when we conſider that our en- 
deavours for making ourſelves great, or 
rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place our happineſs in, may, after all, prove 
unſucceſsful ; whereas, if we conſtantly and 
ſincerely endeavour to make ourſelves hap- 
py in the other life, we are ſure that our 
endeavours will ſucceed, and that we ſhall 
pot be diſappointed of our hope. 

The following queſtion is ſtarted by one 
of the ſchoolmen, Suppoſing the whole 
body of the earth were a great ball or maſs 
of the fineſt ſand, and that a fingle grain 
or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihila- 


ted every thouſand years: Suppoſing then 


that you had it in your choice to be happy 
all the while this prodigious maſs of fand 
was conſuming by this ſlow method till 
there was not a grain of it left, on condi 
tion you were cake miſerable for ever after; 
or ſuppaſing you might be happy for ever 
after, on coadition you would be miſerable 
till the whole maſs of ſand were thus anni- 
hilated, at the rate of one ſand in a thou · 
ſand years: which of theſe two cafes would 
you make your choice ? SONY. 

It myſt be confeſſed in this cafe, ſo many 


thouſands of years are to the imagination 


as a kind of eternity, though in reality they 
go not bear ſo great a-proportion to that 
ration which is to follow them, as an 
unit dees to the greateſt number which 
you can put together in figures, or as one 
of thoſe ſands to the ſup heap. Rea» 
ſon therefore tells us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better 
EE in this choice, However, as I have 
fore intimated, our reaſon might ig ſuch 

a caſe he ſo overſet by the. imagination, as 
to diſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the 
conſideration of the great length, of the 
firſt part of this duration, and of the great 
diſtance of that ſecond duration. which js 
to ſycceed it. The mind, I fay, might 
ive itſelf up to that ineſa which is at 
band, conſidering that it is ſo very near, 
gnd that it would laſt ſo, very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before 


hapyy 


— 


- cation like marble in the qua 
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'bappy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and 
ten years, nay, perhaps, of only twenty or 
ten years, I might ſay,” of only a day or 
an hour, and miſerable to all eternity ; or, 
on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort 


term n for a whole 


eternity z what words are ſufficient to ex- 


preſs that folly and want of conſideration 
which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong 


I here put the caſe, even at the worſt, 
by ſu (what ſeldom happens) that 
a courſe of virtue makes us Able in 


this life ; but if we ſuppoſe (ag 1 
rally happens) that virtue will n 
more happy, even in this life, than #con- 
trary courſe of vice; how can we ſufficient- 
Iy admire the ſtupidity or madneſs of thoſe 
rm who are 'capable of making ſo ab- 
a Choice ! * 5 

Every wiſe man, therefore, will conſider 
this life only as it may conduce to the hap- 
pineſs of the other, and chearfully facrifice 


| | the pleaſures of a few years to thoſe of an 
. '$ 5. The Advantages of a good Education. 


Spect᷑ator. 


I 4 confider an human foul without edu- 
, which 
ſhews none of its inherent beauties, until 
the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out the co- 


ours, makes the ſurface ſhine, and diſco- 


vers every ornamental cloud, ſpot, and vein, 
that runs through the body of it. Educa- 
tion, after the ſame manner, when it works 
vpon 2 noble mind, draws out to view every 

virtue and perfection, which, with- 


out ſuch helps, are never able to make 


NCC, 

If my reader will give me leave 

change the allufion ſo ſoon upon him, 1 
ſhall make uſe of the ſame inſlance to il- 
Iuſtrate the force of education, which Ariſ. 
totle has brought to explain his doctrine 
of ſubſtantial forms, when he tells us that 
a flatuelics hid in a block of marble ; and 
that the art of the ſtatuary only clears 
away the ſuperfluous matter, and removes 
the rubbiſh. The figure is in the ſtone, 
and the ſculptor only fibds it. What ſculp- 


ture is to a block of marble, education is 


to a human ſoul, The ee the 
Gint, or the Eero, the wiſe, the good, or 


- the great man, very often lie hid and con- 


cealed in a plebeian, which a proper edu- 
cation 'might have ier el, and have 


brought 10 light,; I am therefore much 


deelighied with reading the accounts of ſa- 


38 . 
1 Ea ; | * 5 
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Men's 


virtues which are wild and uncultivated; 
to ſee courage exerting itſelf in fierceneſe, 
reſolution in ↄbſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, 
patience in ſullenneſs and deſpair. 
paſſions operate variouſly, and 
appear in different kinds of aQtions, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs rectiſied 
and ſwayed by reaſon. When one hears of 
negroes, who upon the death of their maſ- 
ters, or upon changing their ſervice, hang 
themſelves upon the next tree, as it fre- 
y happens in our American planta- 
tions, who can forbear admiring their fide- 
lity, though it expreſſes itſelf in ſo dread- 
ful a manner? What wight not that ſa- 
vage greatheſs of ſoul, which i) nrak in 
theſe poor wretches on oy occaſions, be 
raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated? And 
what colour of excuſe can there be for the 
contempt with which we treat this part of 
our ſpecies; that we ſhould not put them 
upon the common feot of 11 that 
we ſhould only ſet an infignificant fine up- 
on the man who murders them ; nay, that 
we ſhould,'as much as in us lies, cut them 
off from the proſpeQs of happineſs in ano- 
ther world, as well as in this, and den 
them that which we look n 
means for attaining it! 

It is therefore an unſpeakable blefling 
to be born in thoſe parts of the worl 
where wiſdom and knowledge flouriſh ; 
though it muſt be confeſſed there are, even 
in theſe , ſeveral poor uninſtructeq 
| w but little above the inha- 

ts of toſe nations of which I have 
been here ſpeaking z as thoſe who have 
had the advantages of a more liberal edu- 
cation, riſe above one another by ſeveral 
different degrees of perfection. For, to 
return to ovr ſtatue in the block of marble, 


we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be 


chipped, ſometimes rough-hewht, and but 
Juſt ſketched into an human fGgyre ; ſome- 
times we ſee the man appearing diilinctly 
in all his limbs and features ; ſometimes we 
find the figure wrought up to great ele- 
gancy; but ſeldom meet witfi apy to 
which the hand of a Philias or a Praxiteles 
could not give ſeveral nice touches and 
finiſhings. faktor, 


46. The Diſubvantage r bad Educa- 
| ion. OY.» 
Sir, I was condemned by ſome diſaſ- 


trous influence to be an only ſon, born to 
the apparent proſpect of a large fortune, 


and allotted to my parents at that time of 
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lows the mind to indulge parental affec- 
tion with greater intenfendfs My birth 


was celebrated by the tenants with feaſts, 


and dances, and bagpipes ; congratulations 
were ſent from every family within ten 


miles round ; and my parents diſcovered, 1 


in my firſt cries, ſuch tokens of future 
virtue and underſtanding, that they decla- 
red themſelves e to devote = 
. of life to my happineſs, 4 
the eatretin of takr withad. EE CO pad 
The abilities — my 2 2 2 
were not perceptibly unequal, uca- 
tion had given deiher much advantage 
over the other. They had both E 
company, rattled in chariots, gli i 
play uſes, 2 ol court, and —— 
expert in the games that were in their 
times called in as auxiliaries againſt the 
intruſion of thought. 
When "there 1s ſuch a parity between 
two perſons aſſociated for life, the dejec- 
tion which the huſband, if he be not com- 
pletely ſtupid, muſt always ſuffer for want 
of ſuperiority, finks him to ſubmiſſiveneſs. 
My mamma therefore governed the family 
without controul; and, except that my fa- 
ther ſtill retained ſome authority in the 
ſtables, and now and then, after a ſuper. 
numerary bottle; broke a looking · glaſs or 
china-diſh to prove his ſovereignty, the 
whole courſe of the year was v ted 
her direction, the ſervants received from 
her all their orders, and the tenants were 
continued or diſmiſſed at her diſcretion, 
She therefore thought herſelf entitled to 
the ſuperintendance of her ſon's education ; 
and when my father, at the inſtigation of 
the parſon, faintly propoſed that I ſhould 
be ſent to ſchool, very poſitively told him, 
that ſhe would not ſuffer a fine child to be 
ruined; that ſhe never knew any boys at 
a grammar-ſchool, that could come into 
a room without bluſhing, or fit at the 
table without ſome aukward uneaſfineſs ; 
that they were always putting themſelves 
into danger by boiſterous plays, or vitiat- 
ing aps behaviour with mean company; 
and that, for her part, ſhe would rather 
follow me to the grave, than ſee me tear 
my cloaths, and hang down my head, and 
ſneak about with dirty ſhoes and blotted 


fngers, my hair and my hat 
g my unpowdered, and my 


wwe rr ———————— 
Al than oa Wille manly, 
ee e ien don'ts Reo'by 
my learning; for indeed, he had known 
yery.few ſtudents that had not ſome ſtiff- 
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a that a domeſtic tutor ſhould 
. and hired an honeſt | 
of mean converſation and narrow ſenti- 
paſſed the com- 
plicitly concluded qualified to teach all that 
be liarnel d from a ſcholar. He 
thought himſelf ſufficiently exalted by 
being placed at the ſame table with his 
pupil, and had no other view than to per- 
petuate his felicity by the utmoſt flexibility 
of ſubmiſſion to all my mother's opinions 
and caprices. He frequently took awa 
my book, leſt I ſhould mope with too m 
application, charged me never to write 
without turning up my ruffles, and gene- 
rally bruſhed my coat bike he diſmiſſed 
me into the parlour. oy” ; 
He had no occaſion to complain of tos 
an employment; for my mo- 
ther very judiciouſly conſidered, I 
was not likely to grow politer in his com- 
, and ſaffered me not to paſs any 
more time in his R 
aired, When I was ſummoned to my 
ſhe enjoined me not to get any of my 
tutor's ways, who was ſeldom mentioned 
before me but for practices to be avoided. 
I was every moment admoniſhed not ta 
lean on my chair, croſs my legs, or ſwing 
my hands like my tutor; and once m 
mother very ſcriouſly deliberated his 
total diſmiſſion, þecauſe I — fig, 
to learn his manner of ſticking on my hat, 
and had his bend Is ily nor, and bp 
"had. Redo; bo! has is hes | 
' Sue ever, was care, 
eſcaped all theſe depravities; and when I 
was only twelve years old, had rid myſelf 
of every appearance of childiſh: diffidence. 
J was celebrated round the country for the 
petulance of my remarks, and the. quick- 
neſs of my replies; and many a ſcholar 
five years older than myſelf, have I daſh» 
ed into confuſion by the ſteadineſs'of my 
countenance, filenced by my readineſs of - 
rtee, and tortured. with envy by the 
reſs with which I picked up a fan, pre · 
ſented a ſnuff-· box, or received an empty 
tea - cup. * - * 
At fourteen I was compleatly ſkilled _ 
in all the niceties of dreſs, and I cold © 
not only enumerate . all the variety of 
filks, and diſtinguiſh the product of a 
French loom, but dart my eye throu 
a numerous company, and 9 ho 
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deviation from the reigning mode, I was 
univerfally ſxilful L. the changes of 


i 


„ 
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855 whoſe name I 


expenſive ſinery; but as every one, the 
ſay, has ſomething to which he 1s K 
cularly born, was eminently knowing in 
Bruſſels lace. | 
The next year ſaw me advanced to the 
truſt and power of adjuſting the ceremo- 
nial of an afſembly. All received their 
. Partners from my Rand, and to me every 
ſtranger applied for introduction. My 
heart now diſdained the inſtructions of a 
tutor; who was rewarded with a ſmall an- 
nuity for life, and left me qualified, in my 
vwn opinion, to govern mylelf. 
In a ſhort time I came to London, and 
as my father was well known among the 
higher claſſes of life, ſoon obtained ad- 
_ miiffion to the moſt ſplendid aſſemblies, 
and moſt crowded card-tables. Here I 
found myſelf univerſally careſſed and ap- 
plauded ; the ladies praiſed the fancy of 
my clothes, the beauty of my form, ard 
the ſoftneſs of my voice; voured in 
every place to force themſelves to my no- 
tice; and invited, by a thouſand oblique 
ſiolicitations, my attendance to the play- 
houſe, and my falutations in the Park. I 
was now happy to the utmoſt extent of 
my conception; I paſſed every mornin 
in dreſs, every afternoon in viſits, a 
. every night in ſome ſelect aſſemblies, where 
neither care nor knowledge were ſuffered 
to moleſ us. 
Aſier a few years, however, theſe de- 
lights became iliar, and I had leiſure 
to look round me with more attention, I 
then found that my flatterers had very little 
power to relieve the languor of ſatiety, or 
recreate wearineſs, by varied amuſement; 


- and therefore endeavoured to enlarge the al 


Tphere of my pleaſures, and to try what 
isfaction might be found in the ſociety 
of men. I will not deny the mortification 
with which I ee that every man 
reſpect, received me with a kind of ten- 
. derneſs nearly bordering on compaſſion ; 
and that thoſe whoſe reputation was not 
well eſtabliſhed, thought it neceſſary tg 
- Juſtify their . by treating 
me with contempt. One o wels widin | 
pag dry preg by 5 in a fall 
ee e price of pate hes; and 
ther whiſſ E he e, Miſs Frith 
did not keep me that afternoon to watch 
; en m thus | 
all maſculine ces e by thoſe pres 
were themſelves barely admitted, I return- 


ed tothe ladies, and reſolved to dedicatg 
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heard mentioned with f 


my life to their ſervice and their pleaſure, 
But I find that I have now loſt my charms, 
Of thoſe with whom I entered the gay 
world, ſome are married, ſome have re- 
tired, and ſome have ſo much changed 
their opinion, that they ſcarcely pay any 
regard to my civilities, if there is any other 
man in the place. The new flight of beau · 
ties, to whom I have made my addrefles, 
ſuffer me to pay the treat, and then titter 
with boys. 0 that I now find myſelf wel. 
come only to a few grave ladies, who, un- 
acquainted with all that gives cither uſe or 
dignity to life, are content to paſs their 
hours between their bed and their cards, 
without eſteem from the old, or reverence 
from the young, be 

I cannot but think, Mr. Rambler, that 
I have reaſon to complain; for ſyrely the 
females ought to pay ſome regard to the 
age of him whoſe youth was paſſed in en- 
deavours to pleaſe them. 'They that en, 
courage folly in the boy, haye no 44 to 
puniſh it in the man. Yet I 6nd, that 
though they laviſh their firſt fondneſs upon 
pertneſs and gaiety, they ſoan transfer their 
regard to other qualities, and ungratefully 
abandon their adorers to dream out thei; 
laſt years in ſtupidity and contempr. 
| I am, &c. Florentulus, 

Rambler. 


$ 7. Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of the 
© Deity, togetber with rhe Immenſity 7 bis 
Works. 

I was yeſterday, about ſun-ſet, walking 
in the open fields, till the night inſenſibly 
fell * me, I at fiſt amuſed myſelf with 

| the richneſs and variety of colours 
which appeared in the weſtern parts of 
heaven: in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, ſeveral ſtzrs and planets 
appeared one after another, till the whole 
rmament was in a glow, The blueneſs 
of the zthex was exccedingly heightened 
and enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, 
and the 2 "of all 2 luminaries — 
paſſed ugh it. The galaxy a r 
in its moſt beautiful White. To — 
the ſcege, the full moon roſe at length in 
that clouded majeſty which Milton takes 
notice of, and gpened to the eye a new 
pon of nature, which was more finely 

aded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, 
than that which the ſup had before diſco- 
** 1 — ſurv he moor ah 
s I was ſurveying the moon walkin 
in her brightneſs, ant. taking her — 
among the conſtellations, 2 thavght azoſe 
mn 


in me, which I believe very often perplexes 
and diſturbs men of ſerious and contem- 

lative natures. David himſelf fell into 
it in that reflexion, When I conſider the 
« heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 


« what is man that thou art mindful of 
« him, and the ſon of man that thou re- 
* gardeſt him!” In the ſame manner, when 
1 conſider that infinite hoſt of ſtars, vr, 
to ſpeak more philoſophically, of ſum, 
which were then ſhining upon me; with 
thoſe innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, 
which were moving round their reſpective 
ſuns; when I flill enlarged the idea, and 
ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns and worlds 
ning ſtill above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightencd by a ſuperior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted 
at ſo great a diſtance, that they may ap- 
pear to the inhabitants of the former as 
the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I pur- 
ſued this thought, I could not but reflect 
on that little inſignificant figure which I 
—_— bore amidſt the immenſity of God's 
wor 


part of the creation, with all the hoſt of 
planetary worlds that move about him, ut- 


2 terly extinguiſhed and annihilated, they 
would not be miſſed, more than a grain 
the of ſand upon the ſea. ſhore, - The — 
bic they poſſeſs is ſo exceedingly little in com- 
pariſou of the whole, it would ſcarce make 
i a blank in the creation, The chaſm would 
ng be imperceptible to an eye, that could 
bly take in the whole compaſs of nature, and 
th paſs from one end of the creation to the 
urs other: as it is poſſible there may be ſuch a 
of ſenſe in ourſelves hereafter, or in creatures 
ay which are at preſent more exalted than 
ets ourſelves. We ſee many ſtars by the hel 
ole of glaſſes, which we do not diſcover with 
eſs our naked eyes; and the finerour teleſcopes 
cd are, the more till are our diſcoveries, 
ar, Huygenius carries this thought ſo far, that 
nat he does not think it impoſſible there may 
ed be ſtars whoſe light is not yet travelled 
te down to us ſince their firſt creation. There 
in is no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
tes unds ſet to it; but when we conſider 
ew that it is the work of infinite power, 
ly ev by inſinite goodneſs, with an in- 
ts, nite ſpace to exert itielf in, how can our 
O- 


imagination ſet any bounds to it? 

. To return, therefore, to my firſt thought, 
I could not but look upon myſelf with ſe- 
cret horror, 4s a being that was not worth 
le he ſmalleſt regard of one who had ſo great 
in work under his care and ſuperinten- 
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« and the ſtars which thou haſt ordained, 


Were the ſun, which enlightens this 


dency. I was afraid of n 
amidft the immenſity of nature, and loſt 
among that infinite variety of creatures, 
which in all. probability ſwarm through all 
theſe ce regions cf matter. 
In order to recover myſelf from this 
mortifying thought, I conſidered that it 
took its rl from thoſe narrow conceptions, 
which we are apt to entertain of the di- 
vine nature. We ourſelves cannot attend 
to many different objects at the ſame time. 
If we are careful to inſpe& ſome things, 
we muſt of courſe negle& others. This 
imperfection which we obſerve in ourſelves, 
is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome de- 
gree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, 
as they are creatures, that is, beings of 
finite and limited natures. The preſence 
of every created being is confined to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequent- 
ly his obſervation 1s ſtinted to a certain 
number of * The ſphere in which 
we move, and act, and underſtand, is of 
2 wider circymference to one creature 
than another, according as we riſe, one 
above another in the ſcale of exiſtence, 
But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its 
circumference, When therefore we refle& 
on the divine nature, we are ſo uſed and 
accuſtomed to this imperfection in our- 
ſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome mea. 
ſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is 
no ſhadow of imperfeftion. Our. reaſon 
indeed aſſures us, that his attributes are 
infinite: but the poorneſs of our concep+ 
tions is ſuch, that it cannot forbear ſettin 
bounds to every thing it contemplates, ti 
our reaſon comes again to our {uccour, and 
throws down all thoſe little prejudices 
which riſe in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. 7p 
We ſhall therefore utterly extinguſh this 
melancholy thought, of our being over-- 
looked by our Maker in the multiplicity of 
his works, and the infinity of thoſe objects 
among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly 
employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, 


that he is omnipreſent; and in the ſecond, 


that he is omniſcient. * 

If we conſider him in his omnipre ſence: 
his being paſſes through, actuates, and ſup- 
ports the whole frame of nature. His erga- 
tion, and wey part of it, is full of him. 
There is nothing he has made, that is 
either ſo diſtant, io little, or ſo inconſider- 
able, which he does not eſſentially inhabir. 
His ſubſtance is within the ſubſtance of 
every being, whether material or immate- 
rial, and as intimately preſent to it, as that 
being is tg itſelf, It would PASO 
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ſection in him, were he able to move out 
of one place into another, or to draw him- 
ſelf from an thing he has created, or from 
any part of that ſpace which he diffuſed 
and ſpread ab to infinity. In ſhort, 


to ſpeak of him in the language of the old 


philoſophers, be is a being whoſe centre 


is every where, and his circumference no 


where. 

In the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as 
well as omnipreſent. His omniſcience in- 
deed neceſſarily and naturally flaws from 
his omnipreſence. He cannot but be con- 
ſcious of every motion that ariſes in the 
whole material world, which he thus eſſen- 
nally pervades ; and of every thought that 
is ſtirring in the intelletual world, to eve 

of which he is thus intimately unit 

veral moraliſts have conſidered the crea- 
tion as the temple of God, which he has 
built with his own hands, and which is filled 
with his preſence. Others have conſider- 
ed infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty : but 
the nobleſt and moſt exalted way of conſi- 
dering this infinite ſpace, is that of Sir [ſaac 
Newton, who calls it the /er/orium of the 
Godhead. Brutes and men have their er- 
foriola, or little fenforiums, by which they 
apprehend the preſence and perceive the 
actions of a few objects, chat lie contiguous 
to them. Their knowledge and obſerva- 
tion turn within a very narrow circle, But 
as God Almighty cannot but perceive and 
know every thing in which he reſides, infi- 
nite ſpace gives room to infinite knowledge, 
and is, as it were, an organ to omniſci 


ENCE. 
Were the ſoul ſeparate from the body, 
and with one 'glance of thought ſhould 
ſtart beyond the bounds. of the creation, 
— it 8 years continue its 
5 infinite ſpace with the 
— activity, X would ſtill find itſelf within 
the embrace of its Creator, and encom- 
AN with the immenſity of the 
8 While we are in the body he 
is not lefs 1 with us, becauſe he is 
concealed from us. Oh that I knew where 
© I might find him !* (ſays Job.) Behold 
© I'go forward, but he is not there; and 
© backward, but I cannot perceive him: 
© on the left hand, where he does work, 


_ © bat [| cannot behold him: he hideth him- 


c ſelf on the right hand that 1 cannot ſee 


© bim.“ In ſhort, reaſon as well as reve- 


from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcoyer- 


of that intellectual 


In this conſideration of God Almighty's 
dme and omniſcience, every un- 
com le thought vaniſhes. He cannot 
but Lt every thing that has being, eſ- 
pecially ſach of his creatures who fear 
they are not regarded by him. He is privy 
to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety of 
heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occaſion; for, as it is impoſſi- 
ble he ſhould overlook any of his crea- 
tures ; OG may og 28 

s, with an eye » thoſe w 
E, to es mend | themſelves to his 
notice, and in unfeigned humility of heart 
think themſelves unworthy that he ſhould 
be mindful of them. Spectator. 


58. Moti ves to Piety and Virtue, drawn from 

5 Omniſcience and Ommipreſence of the 

city. 

In one of your late papers, you had oc · 
caſion to conſider the Tiguity of the God- 
head, and at the ſame time to ſhew, that as 
he is preſent to every thing, he cannot 
but be attentive to every thing, and privy 
to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence :; 
or, in other words, that his omniſcience and 
omnipreſence are co-exiſtent, and run to- 
rr through the whole infinitude of 
pace. This conſideration might furniſh 
us with many incentives to devotion, and 
motives to morality ; but as this ſubject 


has been handled by ſeveral excellent wri- 


ters, I ſhall confider it in a light in which 
I have not ſeen it placed by others, 2 
Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of 
an intellectual being, who is thus preſent 
with his Maker, but at the 338 
ceives no extraordinary benefit or advan- 
tage from this his preſeace! _ 
econdly, How deplorable is the condi- 
tion of an intellectual being, who feels no 
other effects from this his preſence, but 
ſuch as proceed from divine wrath and in- 


dignation ! 7 
Thirdly, How happy is the condition 
ing, who is ſenſible 
of his Maker's preſence from the ſecret 
effects of his mercy and loving - kind- 


' — 

Firſt, How diſconſolate i; the condition 
of an intellectual being, who is thus pre- 
ſent with his Maker, but at the ſame time 
receives no extraordinary benefit or advan - 
tage from this his pretence ! Every par- 

of matter is altuated by this Almighty 
Being which paſles through it. The Pes. 
yens and the carth, the ſtars and planets, 


move and gravitate by virtue of this great 


principle 


eee rrenrness 
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principle within them. All the dead 


F nature are invigorated by the preſence 
Nr 


exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, do 
likewiſe operate and work towards the ſe- 
veral ends which are agreeable to them, 
by this divine energy, Man only, who 
does not co-operate with his holy ſpizit, 
and is unattentive to his preſence, receives 
none of theſe advantages from it, which 
are perfective of his nature, and 
to ts well-being. The divinity is wi 
him, and in him, and every where about 
him, but of no advantage to him. It is 
the ſame thing to a man without religion, 
as if there were no God in the world. It 
is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to 
remove himſelf from any of his creatures: 
but though he cannot withdraw his eſſence 
from us, which would argue an imperfec- 
tion in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and 8 of it. 2 pre · 
ma haps to ſupport 
us in NY ; but he may leave this 
our exiſtence to itſelf, with re to its 
happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he 
may caſt us away from his preſence, and 
take his holy ſpirit from us. This ſingle 
conſideration one would think ſufficient to 
make us open our hearts to all thoſe infu · 
fons of joy and gladneſa which are ſo near 
at hand, and ready to be poured in upon 
us; ef; y when we conſider, Second- 
ly, the deplorable condition of an intellec- 
tual being, who feels no other effects from 
his Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed 
from divine wrath and indignation ! 
We may aſſure ourſelves, that the gre 
Author of nature will not always be as one 
who is indifferent to any of his creatures, 
Thoſe who will not him in his love, 
will be ſure at length to feel him in his 
diſpleaſure. And how dreadful is the con- 
dition of that creature, who is only ſenſible 
of the being of his Creator by what he 
ſuffers from him! He is as eſſentially pre- 
ſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabi- 
tants of thoſe accurſed places behold him 
only in his wrath, and ſhrink wichin the 
flames to conceal themſelves from him. 
It is not in the er of imagination to 
conceive the fearful eflects ct Omnipo- 
tence incenſed, 

But I ſhall only confider the wretehed- 
neſs of an intellectual being, who, in this 
life, lies under the diſpleaſure of him, that 
at all times, and in all places, is intimately 
united with bim. He is able to diſquiet 


1 


0 eee, 


the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He 
can hinder any of the greateſt comforts 
life from refreſhing us, and give an edge 
to every one of its libre ca 
Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out · caſt from his preſence, that is, from 
the comforts of it, or of feeling it only in 
its terrors ? How pathetic is that expoſtu- 
lation of Job, when for the real trial of his 
money he was made to look upon him- 
elf in this deplorable condition l. Why 
© haſt thou ſet me as a mark againſt thee, 
« ſo that I am become a to my 
« ſelf?? But, thirdly, how, happy is the 
condition of that intell being, who ia 
ſenſible of his Maker's preſence from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and loving - 
kindneſs! _. | | 
The bleſſed ip beaven behold him face 
to face, that is, are as ſenſible of his pre · 
ſence as we are of the preſence of any per- 
ſon whom we look upon with our eyes. 
There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by 
which they apprehend one another, as our 
ſenſes do material objects ; and there is no 
queſtion but our ſouls, when they are diſ- 
embodied, or placed in glorified bodies, will 
by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace 
they reſide, be always ſenſible of the di- 
vine preſence. We, who have this veil of 
fleſh 1 us and the world of 
ſpirits, maſt be content to-know the ſpiri 
of God is preſent with us by the | 
which he produceth in us. Our outward 
ſenſes are too groſs to apprehend him ; we 
may however taſte and ſee how gracious he 
is, by his influence upon out minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens 
in us, by thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſh. 
ments which he conveys into our ſouls, and 
by thoſe raviſhing joys and inward fatis- 
factions which are perpetually. ſpringing 
up, and diftuſing themſelves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in 
our very eflence, and is as a ſoul within 
the ſoul, to irradiate its underſtanding, rec- 
tify its will, purify its paſſions, and enliven 
all the powers of man, How happy there- 
fore is an intellectual being, who by prayer 
and meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens this communication. between God 
and bis own ſoo] | Thouzh the whole crea- 
tion frowns — all nature looks 
black about him, he has his light and ſup- 
port within him, that are able to cheer, his - 
mind, and bear him up in the midſt of all 
hoſe horrors which encompaſs him. He 
knows that his helper is at hand, and is. 
always nearer to him than any thing, elſe, 
* 1 ba can 
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can be; which is capable of annoying or 
terrifying him. In the midft of calumny 
or contempt, he attentls to that Being who 
whiſpers better things within his ſoul, and 
whom he looks upon as his defender, his 
glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In 
is deepeſt ſolitude and retirement, he 
knows that he is in company with the 
reateſt of beings; and perceives within 
imſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his preſence, 
as are more delightful than = thing that 
ean be met with in the converſation of his 
creatures. Even in the hour of death, he 
conſiders the pains of his diſſolution to be 
nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
Partition, which ſtands betwixt his fon), and 
the fight of that being who is always pre- 
ſent with him, and is about to manifeſt jt- 
felf to him in fulneſs of joy. "I 
If we would be thus happy, and thus 
ſenſible of our Maker's preſence, from the 
ſecret effects of his mercy and goodneſs, 
we muſt keep ſuch a watch over all our 
thoughts, that in the language of the ſcrip- 
ture, his foul may have pleaſure in us. 
We muſt take care not to grieve his ho] 
_ Spirit; and endeavour to make the medita- 
of our hearts always acceptable in 
his ſight, that he may delight thus to reſide 
and dwell in us. Theligh of nature could 
direct Seneca to this doftrine, ina v 
. remarkable paſſage among his epiſtles; 
Sacer ineft in nobis ſpiritus, bonorum malorum- 
" que cuſtes et obJervator ; et quemadmodum not 
illam tratamus, ita et ille nos. here is 
< 2 holy ſpirit reſiding in us, who watches 
© and obſerves both good and evil men, 
© and will treat us after the fame manner 
« that we treat him.” But I ſhall conclude 
this diſcourſe with thoſe more emphatical 
words in divine revelation; * If a man love 
© me, he will keep my words ; and my 
© Father will love him, and we will come 
© unto him, and make our abode with 
4 him“ | Spect᷑ator. 
5 9. On the Immortality of the Scul. 
I was yeſterday walking alone in one of 
my friend's woods, and loſt myſelf in it 
very agreeably, as I was running over in 
my mind the ſeveral arguments that eſta- 


morality; and the ſource of all the pleaſing 
hopes and ſecret joys that can ariſe in the 
heart of a reaſonable creature. I conſi- 
dered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, . 
. Lap from the nature of the joul __ 
nd particularly its immateriality ; which, 
though not eee the eter· 


bie this great point, which 1s the baſis of 


nity of its duration, has, 1 think, been 
evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 

Secondly, from its paſſions and ſenti- 
ments, as particularly from its love of ex- 
iſtence, its horror of annihilation, and its 
hopes of immortality, with that ſecret ſa- 
rifaQtion which it fads in the practice of 
virtue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in 
it upon the commiſſion of vice. 

Thirdly, from the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and veracity, are all concerned in this 
7" 

But among theſe and other excellent ar- 
gaments for the tmmortality of the ſoul, 
there is one drawn from the N pro- 
greſs of the ſoul to its pere ctiòn, without 
a poſſibility of ever arriving at it ; which 
1s a hint 5 I do not remember to have 
ſeen opened and improved by others who 
have written on this ſubject, though it 
ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts 
of man, that the ſoul, which is capable of 
fuch immenſe perfeQions, and of receivin 


y new improvements to all eternity, ſhall 


away into _—_ almoſt as ſoon as it is 
_— ue ha abilities made for by 
purpoſe? A brute arrives at a point © 
perfection that he can never paſs: in a few 


ery years he has all the endowments he is ca- 


pable of; and were he to live ten thouſand 
more, would be the fame thing he is at 


preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at a 


ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her fa- 
calties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away inſenſibly, and drop ar 
once into a ftate of annihifation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a 
perpetual progreſs of improvements, and 
travelling on from perfection to perfection, 
after having juſt ſooked abroad into the 
works of its Creator, and made a few dil- 
coveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſdom, 
and power, muſt periſh at her firſt ſetting 
out, and in the very beginning of her en- 
quiries ? I, 

A man, conſidered in his preſent ſtate, 


ſeems only ſent into'the world to propagate 


his kind. He provides himſelf with a ſue- 
ceſſor, and immediately quits his poſt to 


— - Heres | 

Heredem alter ius, velut unda ſuper venit undams 

s . Hon. P+ ii. J. 3. v. 27 ' 

heir crowds heir, as in a rolling floh 
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Wave urges wave. 
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He does not ſeem born to life, but 
to deliver it down to others. This is not 
ſurprizing to conſider in animals, whichare 
formed for our uſe, and can finiſh their 
buſineſs in a ſhort life. The filk-worm, 
after having ſpun her taſk, lays her eggs 
and dies. But a man can never have 
taken in his full meaſure of knowledge, 
has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſta- 
bliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
ection of his nature, before he is hur- 
ried off the ſtage, Would an infinitely 
wiſe being make ſuch glorious creatures 
for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in 
the production of ſuch abortive intelli- 
ences, ſuch ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? 
Would he give vs talents that are not to be 
exerted ?' capacities that are never to be 
gratified ? How can we find that wiſdom 
which ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a fiurſery for the next, and 
believing that the ſeveral tions of 
rational creatures, which riſe up and diſap- 
pear in ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to 
receive their firſt rudiments of exiſtence 
here, and afterwards to be tranſplanted 
into a more friendly climate, Where they, 
ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity? 
here is not, in my opinion, a more 
ng and triumphant —2 Fry 
religion, than this of the perpetual progreſs 
which the ſoul makes —— —— 
tion of its nature, without ever arriving at 
a period in it. To look upon the foul as 
going on from ſtrength to ſtrength, to con- 
er that ſhe is to ſhine for ever with new 
acceſſions of glory, and brighten to all 
eteruity ; that ſhe will be ſtill adding vir- 
tue to virtue, and knowledge to know- 
ledge; carries in it ſomething wonderfully 
agreeable to that ambition which is natural 
to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 
proſpect pleafing to God himſelf, to ſee his 
creation for ever beautifying in his eyes, 
and 23 nearer to him, by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. Sn! 
Methinks this fingle conſideration, of 
the progreſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, 
will be ſufficient to extinguiſh all envy in 
inferior natures, and all contempt in ſupe- 
nor, _ That cherubim, which now appears 
as a God to à human ſoul, knows very 
period will come about in 
eternity, when the haman ſoul ſhall be as 
8 as he himſelf now is: nay, when ſhe 
hall look down upon that degree of per- 
Ron as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. 
[tis true, the higher nature ſtill advances, 
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and by that means preſerves his. diſtance 
and ſuperiority in the ſcale of being; but 
he knows that, how high ſoever the ſtation 
is of which he ſtands 1 at preſent, 


the inferior nature will at length mount up 
to it, and ſhine forth in the ſame degree of 


lory.. | 6 
8 With what aſtoniſhment and veneration 
may we look into our own. ſouls, where 
there are ſuch hidden ſtores of virtue and 
knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted ſources of 
2 We know not yet what we ſhall 

„ nor will it ever enter into the heart of 
man to conceive the glory that will be al · 
ways in reſerve for him. The ſoul, conß- 
dered with its Creator, is like one of thoſe 
mathematical lines that may draw nearer 
to another for all eternity without a poſſi- 
bility of touching it: and can there be a 
thought ſo tranſporting as to conſider 0ur- 
ſelves in theſe perpetual approaches to him 
who is not only the ſtandard of perfection, 
but of happineſs! _ _— eckaur. 5 
5 10. The Duty of Children 10 their” 

a Parent. Sp 8 ey 

I am the happy father ofa very toward- 
ly ſon, in whom I do not. only fes my life,- 
bat alſo my manner of life . 1s. 
would be extremely beneficial to ſociety, 
if you would frequently reſume ſubjects 
which ſerve to bind theſe ſort of relations 
faſter, and endear the ties of blood with 
thoſe of good-will, protection, obſervance, 
indulgence, and veneration. I would, me- 
thinks, have this done after an uncommon. 
method ; and do not think any one,, who is 
not capable of writing a play, fit to 
undertake a work wherein there. will ne- 
ceſſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtinfts and 
biaſſes of human nature, which would paſs 
unobſerved by common eyes, I thank 
Heaven Ihave no outrageous offence againſt 
my own excellent parents to anſwer ſor; 
but when I am now and then alone, and. 
look back upon my paſt life, from my ear- 
lieft infancy to this time, there are many 
faults which I committed that did not ap- 

ar to me, even until I myſelf became a 

r. I had not until then a notion of 
the ,ytarnings. of heart, which a man has 
when he ſees his child do a laudable things, 
or the ſudden damp which ſeizes him Wen 
he fears he will act ſomething unworthy. 

It is not to be imagined what a remorſe 
touched me for a long train of childiſh neg- 
ligences of my mother, when I faw_my 
wife the other day look out of the window, 
and turn as pale as aſhes upon ſeeing my 

younger 


- 


© Parlour to him, an 


" terefts of the other, there ariſes that hap- 


. 


Bass boy ſüding upon the ice. Theſe 


ght intimations will give you to under- 
ſtand, that there are numberleſs little crimes, 
which children take no notice of while they 
2 doing, Which, upon reflection, when 

hey hall themſelves e fathers, IT 
will look upon with the utmoſt ſorrow and 
contrition, that they did not regard, before 
thoſe whom they offended were to be no. 


S ee ſeen, How many thouſand things 


I remember, which would have highly 


Lg father, and I omitted for no 
CT dm bat that I thought what he ſucceed 


propoſed the effect of humour and old age, 


Which Tam now convinced had reaſon and 


good ſenſe in it l I cannot now go into the 
d wake his 8 
with an account of a matter which was © 
no conſequence, but that I told it and acted 
in it, good man and woman are Joy 
Ke in their graves, who uſed to fit 

ot the welfare of us their children, while, 
i we were ſometimes laughing at 


d. i oi at another end of the houſe. 


The truth of it , were we merely to fol- 


lo nature in theſe great duties of life, 
- though we have a ſtrong inſtinct 


towards 
ring of them, we ſhquld be on 


peſt intercourſe of good offices between 
hoſe deareſt relations of human life. The 


father, according tothe opportunities which 


< offered to him, is throwing down bieſ- 


Are 9 
ing on the fon, and the ſon endeavouring 


to appear the worthy offspring of ſuch a 
| 7. is after this —4—1 that Ca- 
millus and his firſt-born dwell together. 
us edjoysa pleaſing and indolent old 

1 on is ſubdued and rea- 


m exalted, He waits the day of his diſ- 


ſolution with reſignation mixed with de- 
light, and the fon fears the acceſſion of 
hs father's fortune With difidence, left he 


_ hovld riot enjoy i or become it as well as 
WE 22% Ak. bo AE et HE i * . 


1 
n 
. 
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his predeceſſor, Add to this, that the fa- 
ther knows he leaves a friend to the chil- 
dren of his friends, an eaſy landlord to his 
tenants, and an companion to 
his acquaintance. He believes his ſon's 
behaviour will make him frequently re- 
membered, but never wanted. This com- 
merce is ſo well cemented, that without 
the pomp of laying, 


ſuch a one when 


enough to the ul 
ucceed him, without the admonition of his 
mentioning it. 

noured in all their n 
the ſame effect which the court has on the 


| manners of a kingdom, their characters 


have on all who hve within the influence 


I went the other day to viſit Eliza, who, 
in the perfect bloom of beauty, is the mo- 


* ther of ſeveral children. Sbe had a little 


rating girl upon her lap, who was beg- 
Link io ho very fine, . he might £0 
a ; and the indulgent mother, at her 
little daughters requeſt, had juſt taken the 
knots off her own head to adorn the hair of 
the pretty trifler, A ſmiling boy was at 
the time carefling a „which is 
their mother's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes 
the children; and ſhe, with a delight in 
her looks, which heightened her beauty, fo 
divided her converſation with the two pret- 


vy pracd as to make them both equally 


As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh, 
© Mr. Ironfide, though you are ap old 
batchelor, you muſt not laugh at my ten- 
derneſs to my children.“ I need not tell 
my reader what civil things I ſaid in anſwer 
to the lady, whoſe matron-like behaviour 
give me infinite ſatisfafion: fince I my- 

take great pleaſure in r $00 


* * 


[ 


+ children, and am ſeldom unprovided of 
u- plams or marbles, to make my court to 
is Wl fuch entertaining companions. | 
to Whence is it, ſaid I to myſelf when 


l was alone, chat the affection of parents 
is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is it be- 


n- WH cauſe t rally find ſuch reſemblan- 
ut Nees 8 have produced, as that 
t ink - themſelves renewed 


in their children, and willing to tranſ- 
mit themſelves to future times ? ar is it be - 
cauſe they think themſelves obliged by the 
dictates uf humanity to nouriſh and rear 
what is placed ſo immediately under their 
rotetion; and what by their means is 
rought into this world, the ſcene of mi- 
ſery, of neceſſity? Theſe will not come up 
to ic. Is it not rather the good provi- 
dence of that Being, who in a ſupereminent 
degree protects and cheriſhes the whole 
race of mankind, his ſons and creatures ? 
How ſhall we, any other way, account for 
this natural affection, ſo fignally diſplayed 
hout every ſpecies of the animal 
creation, without which the courſe of nature 


les Wl would quickly fail, and every various kind 
il- de extinet ? Inſtances of tenderneſs in the 
| I MW moſt ſavage brutes are ſo frequent, that 
er- quotations of that kind are altogether un- 
by, neceſſary. a ns * | 
LA If we, who have no particular concern 
5 in them, take a ſecret delight in obſerving 
\ the gentle dawn of reaſon in babes; if our 
5 ears are ſoothed with their half. forming 
* — — at — * # Sr — 
0, e with their pretty mimickry, a 
no- farpriſed at the unexpected ſtarts of wit and 
tle ¶ cunning in theſe miniatures of man: what 
eg-uanſport may we imagine in the breaſts of 
£0 thoſe, into whom natural inſtinct hath. 
x red tenderneſs'and fondneſs for them 
the amiable is ſuch a weakneſs of human 
r of Wnature!/ or rather, how great a weakneſs 
at Ii it to give humanity fo reproachful a 
i is amel The bare conſideration of pa- 
iſes ternal affection, ſhould, methinks, create a 
£4 more grateful 2 in children 2 
ö wards r parents, we enerally ee; 
et- ind the filent whiſpers of . be at- 
ly ended to, though the laws of God and man 
did not call aloud. XN Pong 
aſh, I. Theſe älent whiſpers of nature have 
old had à marvellous power, even when 
en- their cauſe hath been unknown. There 
tell Ware ſeveral examples in Rory, of tender 
ver friend ſhips formed betwixt men, who knew 
our not of their near relation: Such accounts 
ny- Econfitm me in an opinion I have long en- 
. enained, ihat there ic a ſympathy betwixt 
* i 
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fouls, which cannot be explained by the 
prejudice of education, the ſenſe of duty, or 
—_— human motive, Ap ed ee, 
e memoirs'of a certain French noble. 
man, which now lie before me, furniſh me 
with a very entertaining inſtance. of this 
ſecret attraction, implanted by Providence. 
in the human ſoul, It will be neceſſary to 
inform the reader, that the perſon whoſe, 


ſtory Tam going to relate, was one, whoſe... 


roving and romantic temper, joined to a 
difpofrtion fingularly Panda Led Em 
through a vaſl 59 Aa gallantries and 
amours, He had, in his youth, attended a. 
pn of France into Poland, where he 
been engertained by the King her hae. - 
band, and married the daughter of a gran- 


dee. Upon her death he returned into his. 


native country; where his intrigues and 
other misfortunes haying conſumed his pa- 
ternal eſtate, he now Went to take care o 
the fortune his deceaſed wife had left him 
in Poland. In his journey he was robbed 
before he reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a 
fever, when he met with the following ad- 
—_—_ 3 which I ſhall relate in his own, 
o * 1 ; a 8 

„ had been in this condition for. four 
days, when the counteſs of Venoſki paſſed. 
that way. She was informed that a ran 


for I had often ſeen her with my wife, to 


rer of good faſhion lay fick, and her-cha= | 


whom ſhe was nearly related; but when F 


found ſhe knew me not, 1 thought fit to. 


conceal my name, I told her I was a Ger= 


man; that I had been robbed; and that if 
ſhe had the charity to ſend me to Warſaw, 
the queen would acknowledge it, I having“ 
the — to be known to her Majeſty, 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take 
compaſſion of me, and ordering me to be 
pot in a litter, carried me to Warſaw, whers 
was lodged in her houſe until my health 


ſhould allow me to wait on the queen, 


My fever increaſed after my journey 


was over, and 1 was confined to-my bed for _ 


fifteen days. When the counteſs firſt ſaw 


me, ſhe had a young lady with her, about ' 
* * 0 2 


eighteen years of age, 

taller and berter ſhaped chan the Pefh 
women generally are. She way very fa 
her ſkin e 39g, and her air a+ 
ſhape W 
fick as to overlook this young beauty; ar 

{ felt in my heart ſuch emotions at the firſt 
view, as made me fear that all my misfor- 
tunes had not armed me ſuffici againſt 
the 8 of the Ar j. 


+ 


autifol. 1 was not fo, 


* 
4 " 
* 
1 
= . 
: - 
- 
a 


W 


te meaning of it; u 


L *7 2 y 


= we to young perſons. ſome of image of the p and 6 year na tho wepre 
= - | e ſentation 
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_ « The amiable creature ſeemed afflicted 
at my. fickneſs ; and ſhe ap d to have 
ſd much concern and care for me, as raiſed 
in mea great inclination and tenderneſs for 
her. ' She came every day into my chamber 
© to inquire after my health; I aſked who ſhe 
was, and I'was anſwered, that ſhe was niece 
to the counteſs of Venoſki. N 
II verily believe that the conſtant fight 


of this charming maid, and the pleaſure 
received from her careful attendance, con- 


tributed more to my recovery than all the 
medicines the phyficians gave me. In ſhort, 
my feverleft me, and I had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee the lovely creature overjoyed at my 
recovery. She came to ſee me oftener as [ 
grew better; and I already felt a ſtronger 
And more tender affection for her, than I 
ever bore to any woman in my life: when 


l began to perceive that her conſtant care 


of me was only a blind, to give her an op- 
| portunity of ſeeing a young Pole whom [ 
took. to be her lover. He ſeemed to be 


much about her age, of a brown ex- 


Ton, very tall, but finely ſhaped. Ev 
time ſhe came to ſee me, 8 * 
man came to find her out; and they uſually 
_ retired to a corner of. the chamber, where 
ſeemed to converſe with great earneſt - 
f The of the pleaſed me 


6 wonderfully ; and if I had not ſuſpected 


+ that be was my rival, I ſhould have taken 


delight in his perſon and friendſhip. 


ESI They both of them ofien aſked me if 


I were in reality a German ? which when I 

. continued to affirm, they ſeemed very much 
troubled. One day I took notice that the 
- young lady and gentleman, having retired 
© +80 a window, were very intent upon a pic- 
; ä that every now and then th 
| 1 upon me, as if they had 
found ſome . betwixt 4 and 

my features, I could not forbear to aſk 
which the lady an- 


frered, that if 1 been a Frenchman, 


dite ſhould have imagined that I was the 
pPerſon for whom the | 


f was drawn, be- 
cauſe it exactly reſembled me. I deſired 
0 ſee it. But how great was my ſurpriſe, 
when I found it to be the very painting 

_ _ which I had ſent to the queen five years be- 

fore, and which ſhe commanded me to get 
Aran to be given to my children | Aker 

1 Quhad viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes 
upon the young lady, and then upon the 
gy. e I had thought to be her lover. 
| heart beat, and I felt a ſecret emotion 
| "Bled me with wonder. 1 ht I 


— 7 


r 
He. + hg N - 
. 5 * 
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my own features, and at that moment f 
ſaid to myſelf, Are not theſe my children ? 
The tears came into my 9 I was 
about to run and embrace 3 but con- 
ſtraining myſelf with pain, I aſked whoſe 
picture it was? The maid, perceiving 
that I could not ſpeak without tears, fell a 
weeping. Her tears abſolutely confirmed 
me in my opinion; and falling upon her 
neck, Ah, my dear child,” faid I, © yes, l 
am your r!* _ I could ſay no more. 
The youth ſeized my hands at the ſame 
time, and kifling, bathed them with his 
tears. 2 my life, I never felt a 
joy equal to this; and it muſt be owned, 
that nature inſpires more lively emotions 
and pleaſing tenderneſs than the paſſions 
can poſſibly excite.” | Spedator, 

5 12. Remarks on the Swiftneſs of Time. 
The natural which ariſe 
from the poſition -of the earth which we 
inhabit; with reſpe& to the other planets, 
afford much employment to mathematical 
82 has been diſcovered, 

t no other conſormation of the ſyſtem 


could have given ſuch commodious diſtribu- 


tions of light and heat, or imparted ferti- 
li _—— 
young -0-a a ed 

It may be per obſery the mo- 
raliſt, with equal reaſon, that our globe 
: ly fitted for the ce 
of a rr 
time, whoſe taſk is to advance himſelf 
to a higher and ier ſtate of exiſtence, 
by unremitted vigil; of caution, and 
activity of virtue. . Sorted f 

The duties required of man are ſuch 


y as human nature does not willingly per- 


form, and ſuch as thoſe are i to de- 
lay who yet intend ſome time to ſulfl 
them. It was therefore that this 


unĩverſal reluctance ſhould be counteracted, 
5 
into reſolve; that . 
tination ſhould be always in view, and the 
fallacies of ſecurity be hourly detected. 
To this end all the appearances of na- 
re uniformly. conſpire, Whatever we 
on every (ide, reminds us of the lapſe 
of time and the flux of life. The day and 
night ſucceed each other, the rotation of 
ſeaſons diverſifies the year, the ſan riſcs, 
attaing the meridian, declines and ſet; 
and the moon every night changes it 


The day has been - confidered- as an 


the 
out 


or 
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ſentation of life. The morning anſwers 
to the ſpring, and the ſpring to childhood 
and youth; the noon correſponds-to the 
ſommer, and the ſummer to the ſtrength 


| of manhood, The evening is an emblem 


of autumn, and autumn of declining life. 
The night with its filence and darkneſs 
ſhews the winter, in which all the powers 


winter points out the time when life ſhall 
ceaſe, with its hopes and pleaſures. 

He that is carried forward, however 
ſwiftly, by a motion equable and eaſy, per- 
ceives not the change of place but by the 
variation of objects. If the wheel of life, 
which rolls thus . along, paſſed on 
through undiſtinguiſhable uniformity, we 
ſhould never its approaches to the 
end of the courſe. If one hour were like 
another ; if the paſſage of the ſun did not 
ſhew that the day is waſting; if the change 
of ſeaſons did not impreſs upon us 
flight of the year; quantities of duration 
equal to da 
ſerved. If the parts of time were not va- 
riouſly coloured, we ſhould never diſcern 
their departure or ſucceflion, but ſhould 
live thoughtleſs of the paſt, and careleſs of 
the future, without will, and perhaps with- 
out power to compute the pes of life, 
or to compare the time which is already 


main. 


But the courſe of time is ſo viſibly 
marked, that it is even obſerved by the 
paſſage, and by nations who have raiſed 
their minds very little above animal in- 
ſtinct: there are human beings; whoſe 
language does not them with words 
by which they can number ſive, but I have 
read of none that have not names for Day 
and Night, for Summer and Winter.. 
Vet it is certain that theſe admonitions 
of nature, however forcible, however im- 
portunate, are too often vain; and that 
many who mark with ſuch accuracy the 


courſe of time, a to have little ſen- 
Sbiliey oF the decline © 


of life.” Every man 
has ſomething to do which he neglects; 
every man has faults to conquer which he 


delays to combat. 


30 little do we accuſtom ourſelves to 
conſider the effects of time, that things ne- 


ceſlary and certain often ſurpriſe us like 
unexpected contingencies, We leave the 


beauty in her bloom, and, after an abſence 


of twenty years, wonder, at our return, to 
find her faded. We meet thoſe whom we 


he once was young. © 


and years would glide unob- 


vility to the difpo 
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ourſelves to treat them as men- The 
traveller viſits in age thoſe countries 


through which he rambled in his youth, 


and hopes for merriment at the old place. 


The man of buſineſs, wearied with unſatis- 


factory proſperity, retires to the town of his 
nativity, and expects to play away the laſt 


| — with the companions” of his child- 
of vegetation are benumbed; and the 


and recover youth in the fields where 


8 7 
From this inattention, ſo general and 
ſo miſchievous, let it be every man's ſtudy 


-to exempt himſelf. Let him that defires 


to ſee others happy, make haſte* to give 
while his gift can be enjoyed, and remem- 
ber, that every moment of delay 'takes 
away ſomething from the value of his be- 
nefaction. And let him who — his 

own happineſs, refſect, that while he forms 
his purpoſe the day rolls on, and the 
night cometh, when no man can work 


913. The Folly of mif- pending Tn, 


An ancient poet, unreaſonably diſcon- © 


tented at the t ſtate of things, which 
his ſyſtem of opinions obliged him to re- 
preſent in its worſt form, has obſerved of 
the earth, * That its greater 15 o- 
vered by the uninhabitable ocean; that of 

the reſt, ſome is encumbered” with naked 
mountains, and - ſome loſt under barren -- 


ſands; ſome ſcorched with unintermitted _ 
heat, and ſome petrified with perpetual 


froſt; ſo that only a few regions remain 
for the production of fruits, the paſture of 
cattle, and the accommodation of man.“. 


The fame obſervation - way be W, 


ferred to the time allotted us in our pre- 
ſent ſtate. When we have deducted all 


that is abſorbed in ſleep, all that is in- 


evitably e to the demands of 
nature, or irrefiſtibly engroſſed by the ty- 
ranny of cuſtom; all that paſſes in regu- 


lating the ſuperficial decorations of 1 


or is given up in the reciprocations of ci- 
fal of others; all that is 
torn from us by che violence of diſeaſe, or 
ſtolen imperceptibly away by laſſitude and 


| languor; we ſhall find that part of our du - 


ration very ſmall of which we can truly 
call ourſelves maſters, or which we can 
ſpend wholly at our own choice. Many of 
our hours are loſt in a rotation of petty 


cares, in a conſtant recurrence of the ſame 


— 9 0 many of our provifions for 
— or n — always . by 
preſent day; and a great part of our 
C2 | exiſtence 


S. 


ti 


'F 
Q images of a-certain extent, to which we 


20 


ſufficient for any great de 


exiſtence ſerves no other » than that 
of enabling us to enjoy the reſt. 

Ol the few moments which are left.in 
our diſpoſal, it may reaſonably be ex- 


' d, that we ſhould be ſo frugal, as to 


let none of them flip from us without ſome 
equivalent; and perhaps it might be found, 
that as the — however ſtraitened by 
rock and waters, is capable of producing 
more than all its inhabitants are able to 


conſume, our lives, tho' much contracted by 


incidental diſtraction, would yet afford us 
a large ſpace vacant to the exerciſe of rea- 
fon and-virtue; that we want not time, 
bþat-. diligence, ſor great performances; 
and that we ſquander much of our allow- 
ance, even while we think it ſparing and 
anfufficient, N 5 

This natural and neceſſary comminution 
.of our. lives, perhaps, often makes us in- 
ſenſible of the -negligence with which we 
ſaffer them to ſlide away. We never con- 
fider ourſelves as poſſeſſed at once of time 
i | ſign, and there- 
fore indulge ourſelves in fortuitous amuſe- 
ments. We- think it unneceſſary to take 
an account of a few ſupernumerary mo- 
ments, Which, however employed, could 
have produced little advantage, and which 
were expoſed to a thouſand chances of diſ- 
turbance and interruption, 

It. is obſervable, that, either by nature 
or by habit, our faculties are fitted to 


adjuſt great things by diviſion, and little 
ings by accumulation. Of extenſive 
urfaces we can only take a ſurvey, as the 


- 


was ſucceed one another; and atoms we 
©. cannot perceive, till they are united into 
maſtes. Thas we break the vaſt periods 


/ 


ef time into centuries. and years; and 


moments. we muſt lomerate them into 
days and weeks. bay Roth 


The proverbial oracles-'of our parſi- 


monious anceſtors have informed us, that 


the fatal waſte of fortune is by ſmall ex- 


| x a by the profuſion of ſums too little 
Angly' to alarm our caution, and which 
we never ſuffer ourſelves to conſider t 


+ ther... Of the ſame kind js the prodiga- 


iy of life; he that hopes to look back 
hereafter with 5 paſt. years, 
- mult. learn to Know the preſent value of 
fingle minutes, and endeavour to let no 
Particle of time fall uſeleſs to the 
ground. | FR 
It is uſual for thoſe who are adviſed to 


the ** of any new qualifications, to- 


- w 
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look upon themſelves as required to 
change the general courſe of their con- 
duR, to diſmiſs their buſineſs, and exclude 
pleaſure, and to devote their days or 
nights to a particular attention, But all 


common degrees of excellence are attain- 


able at a lower price; he that ſhould ſtea- 
dily and reſolutely aſſign to any ſcience or 
language thoſe interſtitial vacancies which 
intervene in the moſt crowded variety of 
diverſion or employment, would find every 
day new irradiations of knowledge, and 
dikcorer how much more is to be 
from frequency and perſeverance, than 
from violent efforts and ſudden defires ; 
efforts which are ſoon remitted when they 
encounter difliculty, and deſires which, if 
they are indulged too often, will ſhake off 
the authority of reaſon, and range capri- 
ciouſly from one object to another. 

The diſpoſttion to de fer every important 
deſign to a time of leiſure, and a ſtate of 


ſettled uniformity, proceeds generally from 


a falſe eſtimate of the human powers. If 
we except thoſe gigantic and ftupendous 
intelligences who are ſaid to graſp a ſyſ- 
tem by intuition, and bound forward from 
one ſeries of concluſions to another, with- 
out regular ſteps through intermediate pro- 
| poſitions, the moſt ſucceſsful ſtudents 
make their - advances in knowledge by 
ſhort flights, between each of which the 
mind may lie at reſt, For every ſingle act 
of progreſſion a ſhort time is ſufficient ; 
and it 15 only neceſſary, that whenever that 
time is afforded, it be well employed. 
Few minds will be long confined to 
ſevere and laborious meditation; and when 
a ſucceſsful attack on knowledge has been 
made, the ſtudent recreates himſelf with 
the contemplation of his conqueſt, and 


- thas, if we would know the amount of forbears another incurſion till the new-ac- 


quired truth has become familiar, and his 
curioſity calls upon him for freſh gratifica- 
tions. Whether the time of intermiſſion is 
ſpent in company, or in ſolitude, in neceſ- 
ry buſineſs, or in voluntary levities, the 
e is equally abſtracted _ 
object o uiryz but, perhaps, if it 

be detained — d- Pap leſs pleaſing, it 
returns again to ſtudy with greater alacrity 
than when it is glutted with ide al pleaſures, 
and ſurfeited with intemperance of appli- 
cation. He that will not ſuffer himſelf to 
be diſcouraged by fancied impoſſibilities, 
may ſometimes find bis abilities invigo- 
rated by the neceſſity of exerting them in 
ſhort intervals, as the ſorce of a current is 


Increaſed by the contraction of its bot 
rom 
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From ſome cauſe like this, it has pro- 
bably proceeded, that among thoſe who 
have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have riſen to eminence, in 
oppoſition to all the obſtacles which exter- 


. nal circumſtances could place in their way, 


amidſt the tumult of buſineſs, the diftreſſes 
of poverty, or the diſſipations of a wander- 
ing and unſettled ſtate. A great part of 
the life of Eraſmus was one continual pere- 
grination: ill ſupplied with the gifts of 
fortune, and led from city to city, and from 
kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of pa- 
trons and preferment, hopes Which always 
flattered and always deceived him; he yet 
found means, by unſhaken conſtancy, and a 
vigilant improvement of thoſe hours, which, 
in the midſt of the moſt reſtleſs activity, will 
remain unengaged, to write more than 
another in the ſame condition would have 
to read. Compelled by want to at- 
tendance and ſolicitation, and ſo much 
verſed in common life, that he has tranſ- 
mitted to us the moſt perfect delineation of 
the manners of his age, he joined to his 
knowledge of the world ſuch application to 
books, that he will ſtand for ever in the 
firſt rank of literary heroes. How this 
proficiency was obtained, he ſufficiently diſ- 
covers, by informing us, that the Praiſe of 
Folly, one of his moſt celebrated perform- 
ances, was compoſed by him on the road to 
Italy; ne totum illud tempus guo equo fuit 
infidendum, illiteratis fabulir tereretur, leſt 
the hours which he was obliged to ſpend on 
horſeback ſhould be tattled away without 
regard to literature. | 
An Italian philoſopher expreſſed in his 
motto, that time was his eftate ; an eſtate, 
indeed, which will produce nothing without 
cultivation, but will always abundantly re- 
pay the labours of induſtry, and ſatisfy the 
moſt extenſive defires, it no part of it be 
ſuffered to lie waſte by negligence, to be 
over-run with noxious plants, or laid out 
for ſhew rather than for uſe. Rambler... 


$ 14. The Importance of Time, and the 
proper Matbed, of Le it. 

We all of us complain of the ſhortneſs 
of time,” ſaith Seneca, and yet have mich 
more than we know what to do with. Our 
lives, ſays he, are ſpent either in doing 
nothing at all, or doing nothing to the pur- 
pole, or in doing nothing that we ought to 
do. We are always complaining cur days 
are few, and acting as though there would 
be no end of them, That noble philoſo- 
pher-has deſcribed our incouſiſtency with 


it ran much faſter than it does. 


ourſelves in this particular by all thoſe. va 
rious turns of expreſſion and thought which 
are peculiar in his writin 1 0 


I often confider — * as * „ 


conſiſtent with itſelf, in a point that bears 
ſome affinity to the former. Though. we 


ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of life, in ge- 


neral, we are wiſhing every period of it at 
an end. The minor longs to be at age, 
then to be a man of buſineſs, then to mak 

up an eſtate, then to arrive at honours, then 
to retire. Thus, although the whole of 
life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the 


ſeveral diviſions of it appear long and te- 


dious. We are for lengthening our ſpan 


in general, but would fain contract the 
parts of which it is compoſed, The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the 
time annihilated that lies between the pre 
ſent moment and the next quarter-day, 
The politician would be contented to 
loſe three years in his life, could he place 
things in the poſture which he fancies they 
will ſtand in after ſach à revolution of 
time, The lover would be glad to ſtrike 
out of his exiſtence all the moments that 
are to paſs away before the happy meeting. 
Thus, as faſt as our time runs, we - 
very glad, in moſt parts of our lives, that 
Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands; 
nay, we wiſh away whole years, and tray 
through time, as through a country fill 
with many wild and 22 which 
we would fain hurry over, that we may ar- 


rive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or - 
imaginary points of reſt which are diſ- 
up and down in it. . 


If we divide the life of moſt. men into 


twenty parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt 


nineteen of them are mere gaps and chaſms, - 


which are neither filled with pleaſure nor 
buſineſs, I do not however include in this 


calculation the life of thoſe men who are in 


a perpetual hurry of affairs, but. of thoſe 
only who are not always enga ed in ſcenes 
of action; and I I 


unacceptable piece of ſervice to theſe per- 


ſons, if I point out to them certain me- 


thods for the filling up their empty ſpaces 


of life. The methods I ſhall propoſe to 
them are as follow : - 


The firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the 
molt general acceptation of the word. 
That 8 
hends the ſocial virtues, may give employ - 


ment to the moſt induſtrious temper, 


find a man bufineſs more than the moſt ac- 


C3 


all not do an 


* 


icular ſcheme which compre- 


tive ſtation of life, ' To adviſe the ignorant, 
| relieve - 


0 
V 


| 
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. relieve the needy, comfort the afflicted, are 


— 
* 


* a4 


bles upon us, for putting in practice this 


ſciouſneſs of that 
where ſurrounds him; or, on the contrary, 


rs out its -_ its ſorrows, — appre - 
ö — to Su its ex- 
11 en e On 


duties that fall in our way almoſt every day 
of our lives. A man has frequent oppor- 
tunities of mitigating' the fierceneſs of a 
J of doing juſtice to the character of 
Akan man; of ſoftening the envious, 
uieting the angry, and rectifying the pre- 


| Jadiced 3 which are all of them employ- 


ments ſuitable to a reaſonable nature, and 
brin t ſatisſaction to the perſon who 
can buſy himſelf in them with diſcretion. 


_ *» There is another kind of virtue that 
may find emp 


loyment for thoſe retired 
hours in which we are altogether left to 
ourſelves,” and deftitute- of company and 
converſation; I mean that intercourſe and 
communication "which every reaſonable 


_ Ereature ought to maintain with the great 


Author of his being: The man who lives 
under an habitual ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, keeps up a perpetual chearſulneſs of 
temper, and enjoys every moment the ſa- 


tisfaction of thinking himſelf in company 


with his deareſt and beſt of friends. The 
time never lies heavy upon him: it is im- 
poſſible for him to be alone. His thoughts 
and paſſions are the moſt buſied at ſuch 
hours when thoſe of other men are the moſt 


unactive. He no ſooner ſteps out of the 


world but his heart burns with devotion, 
ſwells with hope, and triumphs in the con- 
preſence which every 


I have here only conſidered the 


- ,. ofa man's being virtuous, that he may have 


ſomething to do; but if we conſider fur- 


tber, that the exerciſe of virtue is got only 


an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our 
exiſtence which lie beyond the grave, and 
that our whole eternity is to take its colour 
from thoſe hours which we here em 
in virtue or in vice, the a t redou- 


method of ng away our time. 
X . 


+ Improve, and has opportunities of turni 
it all to 
of him if he ſuffers nineteen parts of it to 


account, what ſhall we thi 
be dead, and perhaps employs even the 


__ twentieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ?— 
But becauſe the mind cannot be always in 
its fervours, nor ſtrained up to a pitch of 
Virtne, it is neceſſary 
1 3 for it, in its relaxations. 
Ide next method therefore that I would 


to find out proper 


+ 


—— to fill up our time, ſhould be uſe. 
and innocent diverſions. I muſt con- 
feſs I think it is below reaſonable creatures 
to be altogether converſant in ſuch diver- 
fions as are merely innocent, and have no- 
thing elſe to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them, Whether any 
kind of gaming has even thus much to ſa 
for itſelf” 1 mal not determine; but I thi 
it is very wonderful to ſee perſons of the 
beſt ſenſe paſſing away a dozen hours toge- 
ther in ſhuffling and* dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other converſation but what 
is made up of a few game and no 
other ideas but thoſe of black or red ſpots 
ranged together in different figures. Would 
not a man laugh to hear any one of this 
ſpecies complaining that life 1s ſhort ? 

The ſtage might be made a 
ſource of the moſt noble and uſeful enter- 
e N were it under proper regla- 

5 

But the mind never unbends itſelf ſo 

agrecably as in the converſation of a well. 


choſen friend. There is indeed no blefling | 


of life that is any way comparable to the 
enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
It eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and 
improves the underſtanding, ' engender; 
thought and knowledge, animates virtue 
and good reſolution, ſoothes and allays the 
paſſions, and finds ＋ for moſt of 
e. | 


the vacant hours of 1 x. 
4 
vour . 


Next to ſuch an inti 
cular perſon, one would 

more general converſation with ſuch as arc 
capable of edifying anch entertaining thoſe 


with whom they converſe, which are qua- 
lities that ſeldom go aſunder, 


There are many other uſeful amuſe- 
ments of life, which one would endeavour 
to multiply, that one might, on all occa- 
fions, have recourſe to ing rather 
than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run 
adrift with any paſſion that chances to riſe 
in it. 925 
A man that has a taſte in muſic, paint- 
ing, or architecture, is like one that has 
another ſenſe, when com with ſuch 
ny _ —— — thoſe arts. — 1 

i ter, the gardener, the huſband- 
man, when they are only as accompliſh- 
ments to the man of fortane, are great re- 
liefs to a country life, and many ways uſe- 
ful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 


9 15, Mif-fpent Time how puniſhed. 
T was yeſterday compating the 21 
| 0 
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of man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not but obſerve, that not- 
withſtanding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
the fame manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by inſtinct, we fall very 
ſhort of them in this particular. We are 
here the more inexcoſable, becauſe there 
is a greater variety of buſineſs to which 
we apply ourſelves. Reaſon opens 
to us a of affairs, which other 
creatures 'are not Capable of, Beaſts of 
prey, and I believe of all other kinds, in their 
natural ſtate of being, divide their time be- 
tween action and reſt. They are always at 
work or afleep. In ſhort, their waking 
hours are wholly taken up in ſeeking after 
their food, or in conſuming ir. The human 
ſpecies only, to the great reproach of our 
nature, are filled with complaints, that 
*The _ hangs heavy on them,” that 
2 not know what to do with 


themſelves,” that They are at a loſs 
how to away their time,” with many 
of the ſhameful murmurs, which we 


often find in the mouths of thoſe who are 
filed reaſonable beings. How monſtrous 
are ſuch — among creatures who 
have the labours of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, to furniſh them with 
2 * 2 who, beſides the bu- 
ſs of proper callings and profeſ- 
ſions, can apply themſelves to the duties of 
rehgion, to meditation, to the reading of 
uſeful books, to diſcourſe; in a word, who 
may exerciſe themſelves in the unbounded 
—.— of knowledge and virtue, and every 
r of their lives make themſelves wiſer 

or better than they were before ! , 
After having been taken up for ſame 


time in this courſe of thought, I diverted 


myſelf with a book, according to my uſual 
cuſtom, in order to unbend my mind before 
went to fleep. The book I made uſe of 
on this occafion was Lucian, where I amu- 
ſed my thoughts for about an hour among 
the dialogues of the dead, which in all pro- 
bability produced the following dream. 

1 was conveyed, methought, into the en- 
trance of the infernal regions, where I ſaw 
Rhadamanthus, one of the judges of the 
dead, ſeated on his tribunal. Oa his left- 
hand ſtood the of Erebus; on his 
right the keeper of Elyfiam. I was told 
he ſat upon women that day, there being ſe- 


veral of the ſex lately arrived, who had not 

et their manſions aſſigned them. I was 
ſurpriſed to hear him aſk every one of them 
the ſame queſtion, namely, * What they 
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had been doing? Upon this queſtion. 


bein ſed to the whole aſſemby, they 
fared 233 another, as not * 


what to anſwer. He then g Now: 


of them ſeparately. Madam, ſays he to 


the firſt of them, you have been upon the 


earth about fifty years; what have you been 
doing there all is while? Doing! ſays 


the, really I do not know what I have been 
doing: 1 deſire I may have time given me 
to recollect. After about half an hour's 
pauſe, ſhe told him that ſhe had been play- 
ing at crimp ; upon which Rhadamanthus 
beckoned to the keeper on his left hand, to 
take her into cuſtody. And 22 madam, 
ſays the judge, that look with fuch a ſoft 
and languiſhing air; I think you ſet out 
for this place in your nine-and-twentieth 
year, what have you been doing all this 
while? I had a great deal of buſineſs on 
my hands; ſays ſhe, being taken up the firſt 
twelve years of my life in dreſſing a jointed 
baby, and all the remaining part of it in 
ares Ae plays and romances. Very well, 
ſays he, you have employed your time to 
good purpoſe, Away with her. The next 
was a plain country-woman; Well, miſtreſs, 
ſays Rhadamanthus, and what have you been 
doing? An't pleaſe your worſhip, ſays the, 
I did not live quite forty years; and in that 
time brought my huſband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left my 
eldeſt girl with him, to look after his h 
in my abſence, and who, I may venture to 
ſay, is as pretty a houſewife as any in the 
country. Rhadamanthus ſmiled at the 
ſimplicity of the woman, and ordered 
the keeper of Elyſium to take her into his 
care. And you, fair vo ſays he, what 
have you been doing theſe five-and-thirty 
years? I have been doing no hurt, I aſſure 
ou, fir, ſaid ſhe. That is well, faid he, 
— what good have you bęen doing? The 
lady was in great confuſion at this queſtion, 
and not knowing what to anſwer, the two 
keepers leaped out to ſeize her at the ſame 
time; the one took her by the hand to con- 
vey her to Elyſium, the other caught hold of 
her to carry her away to Erebus, But Rha- 
damanthus obſerving aningenuoas modeſty 
in her countenance and behaviour, bid them 
both let her looſe, and ſet her afide for a vo- 


examination when he was more at leiſure, . | 


An old woman, of a proud and ſour look, . 
preſented herſelf next at the bar, and being 
aked what ſhe had been doing? Truly, 
ſaid ſhe, [ lived threeſcore-and-ten years in 
a very wicked world, and was ſo angry at 
the behaviour of a parcel of young flirts, - 
4 | --.. has” 5 


7 


To 


=> 
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that I paſſed moſt of my laſt years in con- 
demning the ſollies of the times; I was 
every day blaming the filly conduct of 
peop e about me, in order to deter thoſe 
. converſed with from falling into the like 
errors and miſcarriages. Very well, ſays 
Rhadamanthus; but 914 you keep the ſame 
watchful eye over your own actions? Ny 
truly, fays ſhe, I was fo. taken up wi 
publiſhing the faults of others, that I had 
no time to conſic er my own. Madam, ſays 
Rhadamanthus, be pleaſed to file off to 
the left, and make room for the venerable 
matron that ſtands behind you. Old gen- 
tlewoman, ſays he, I think you are four- 
ſcore : you have heard the queſtion, what 
have you been Coing ſo long in the world? 
b, Sir! ſays ſhe, I have been doing what 
ſhould not have done, but I had made a 
firm reſolution to have changed my life, 
if had not been ſnatched cf by an un- 


timely end. Madam, fays he, you will able 


pleaſe to follow your leader: and ſpying 
another of the ſame age, interrogated ber 
in the ſame form. To which the mat 
replied, I have been the wife of a huſ- 
band who was as dear to me in his old 
age as in his youth. 1 bave been a mo- 
er, and very Dappy in my children, whom 
I. endeavoured to bring up in eyery thing 


My. eideft fon is bleſt by 


is x 

the poor, and beloved by every one that 
knows him, I lived within my own fa- 
mily, and left it much more wealthy than 
I found it.  Rhadamanthys, who knew the 


value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her in 


2 
— 


4 
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* 
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ſuch a manner, that the keeper of Ely- 


. Gum, Who. knew his office, reached out his 


hand to her. He no ſooner touched her, 
but#her wrinkles vaniſhed, her eyes ſpark- 
led, her cheeks glowed with bluſhes, and 
the appeared in full bloom and beauty. A 
oung woman obſerving that this officer, 
Who conducted the happy to Elyſium, was 
great a beautifier, longed to be in his 
ſo that preſſing through the crowd, 
ne was the next that appeared at the bar. 
And being aſked what ſhe had been doin 
the-five-and-twenty years that the h 
Ain the world? I have endeavoured, 
iys ſhe, ever fince | came to years of 


Qilcretion, to make myſelf lovely, and gain 


admirers. In order to it, I paſſed my 
time in bottling up May, dew, inventi 
White waſhes, mixing colours, cutting out 
Patches, confultigg wy glaſs, ſuiting my 
9 onion tearing off my tucker, fink- 
g my ſlays.—Rhadamanthus, without 


3 


kewing hero pane the in 1 take her 


4 


there is not @ 


off. Upon the a h of the keeper of 

Lacks, Her CI OAT her face was 

puckered up with wrinkles, and her whole 
loſt in deformity. _ , 

I was then ſurpriſed with a_ diſtant 
ſound of a whole troop of females, that 
came forward laughing, ſinging, and danc- 
ing. I was very deſirous to.know the re- 
ception they would meet with, and withal 
was very apprehenſive, that Rhadaman- 
thus would ſpoil their mirth ; But at their 
nearer approach the noiſe. grew ſo very 
great that it aw W 

I lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf on 
the oddneſs of this dream, and, could not 
forbear aſking my own heart, what I was 
doing? I anſwered myſelf that I was writ- 
ing Guardians, If my readers make as 
good a uſe of this work as I deſign they 

d, I hope it will never be imputed to 
me as a work that is vain and unprofit- 


I ſhall conclude this paper with recom- 
mending to them the ſame ſhort ſelf-exa- 
mination, If every one of them frequently 
a his hand upon bis heart, and conſiders 
what he is doing, it will check him in all 
the idle, or, what is worſe, the vicious 
moments of life, lift up his mind when 
it is running on in a ſeries of indifferent 
actions, and encourage him when he is en- 
gaged in thoſe which are virtuous and lau- 
dable. In a word, it will very much alle- 
viate that guilt which the beſt of men have 
reaſon to acknowledge in their daily con- 
feſlions, of leaving undone thoſe things 
which ought to have done, and. of 
doing thoſe things which they ought. not 
to have done.” Guardian. 
$ 16. A Knowledge of the Uſe and Valve of 
Time very important to Touth. 

There is nothing which I more wiſh that 
you ſhould know, and which fewer people 
do know, than the true uſe and value of 
time, It is in every body's mouth; but in 


few people's practice. Every fool who 
Mlatterns away his whole time 1n nothings, 


utters, however, ſome trite common-place 
ſentence, of which there are millions, ta 
prove, at once, the value and the fleetneſs 
of time. The ſun-dials, likewiſe, all over 
Europe, haye ſome ingenious inſcription to 
that effect; ſo that 5 ſquanders away 
their time, without hearing and ſeeing, 
daily, how neceſſary it is to employ it well 
and how irrecoyerable it is if loſt,” But 
all theſe admonitions are uſeleſs, where 

fand of good ſenſe 4nd 2 


* 
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{on to ſuggeſt them, rather than receive 
them. the manner in which you now 
tell me that you employ your time, I flat- 
ter myſelf, you have that fund : that 
is the fund which will make you rich in- 
deed, I do not, therefore, mean to give 
you a critical eſſay upon the uſe and abuſe 
of time; 1 will only give you ſome. hints, 
with regard to the uſe of one particular 
period of that long time which, I hope, 
you have before you; I mean the next 
two years. Remember then, that whatever 
knowledge you do not ſolidly lay the foun- 
dation of before you are eighteen, you 
will never be maſter of while you breathe. 
Knowledge is a comfortable and neceſſary 
retreat and ſhelter for us in an advanced 
age; and if we do not plant it while young, 
it will give us no ſhade when we grow 
I neither require nor expe from you 
great application to books, after you are 
once thrown out into the great world, [ 
know it is impoſlible; and it may even, in 
ſome caſes, be improper; this, therefore, 
is your time, and your only time, for un- 
wearied and ut ĩnterrupted application, If 
ou ſhould ſometimes think it a little la- 
1 conſider, that labour is the una- 
voidable fatigue of a neceſſary journey. 
The more hours a day you travel, the 
ſooner you will be at your journey's end. 


The ſooner — are qualified for your li- 


berty, the ſooner you ſhall have it; and 


your manumiſſion will entirely depend - 


on the manner in which you employ 
intermediate time. I think I offer you a 
very good bargain, when I promiſe you, 
upon my word, that, if you will do every 
thing that I would have you do, till you 
are eighteen, I will do every thing that 
you would have nie do, ever afterwards. 
Lord Chefterfield. 


+ 17. On a lazy and trifling Diſpoſition. 
There are two ſorts of underſtandings; 


one of which hinders a man from ever be- 


ing conciderable, and the other commonly 
makes him ridiculous; I mean the 
mind, and the trifling frivolous min 
Yours, I hope, is neither. The lazy mind 
will not take the trouble of going to the 
bottom of any thing; but, diſcouraged by 
the firſt difficulties Aud every thing wor 
knowing or having is attended with ſome 
ſtops ſhort, contents itſelf with eaſy, a 
conſequently, yy ning knowledge, and 

eſers a great degree of ignorance, to a 
mall degree of trouble. Theſe 


either think, or repreſent, molt things gs 
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impoſſible; whereas few things are ſo to 
induſtry and activity. But difficulties ſeem | 
to them impoſſibilities, ar at leaſt. 
retend to tlünk them ſo, by way of exc 
For their lazineſs. An hour's attention ta 
the ſame object is too laborious for _—_ | 
they take every thing in the light in which 
it at firſt preſents itſelf, never conſider it 
in all its different views; and, in ſhort, 


never think it thorough. The conſequence | 


of this is, that when they come to ſpeak. 
upon theſe ſubjeQs before people. who 
conſidered them with attention, they 
diſcover their own ignorance and lazi 

and lay themſelves open to anſwers that 
put them in confuſion. en 
Do not then be diſcouraged by the firſk 
difficulties, but contra ior ito: and 
reſolve to to the bottom of all thoſs 
things, which every gentleman -ought ta 
know well. Thoſe arts or ſciences, which 
are peculiar to certain proteſſions, need not 
be > 0m known by thoſe who are not in- 
tended for thoſe profeſſions. . As, for in- 
ſtance, fortification and navigation; of both 
which, a ſuperficial and general knowledge, 
ſuch as the common courſe of converſation, - 
with a very little enquiry on your part, 
will give — is ſufficient. T gb, by 
the way, a little more knowledge of forti- 
fication may be of ſome uſe to you; as tha 
event of war, in ſieges, make many of the - 
terms of that ſcience occur frequently in 
common converſations; and one would be 
88 the Marquis de Ma. 
carille, in Moliere's 'Precieu/es Ridicules, 
when he hears of aue demie Lune: Ma foi 
2 — ice Lune toute _—_ _ thoſe © 
things which eve ntleman, indepen- 
dently of — — know, he ought 
to know well, and dive into all the depths - 

of them. Such are languages, hiſtory, and 
geography, ancient and modern: philoſo- 
phy, rational logic, rhetoric; and for you 
particularly, the conſtitutions, and the cis -- 
vil and — ſtate of every eauntry in 
Europe. This, I confeſs, is a pretty large 
circle of knowledge, attended with ſome 
difficulties, and requiring ſome trouble, 
which, however, an active and induſtrious 
mind will overcome, and be amply re- 
The trifling and frivolous mind is always 
N purpoſe; it takes Lade a 
objects for great ones, and throws 8 " 
upon trifles that time and attention which 
only important things deſerve. - Knick- 
knacks, atterflies, ſhells, inſets, &c. are 
the objects of their moſt ſerious reſearches. - 


318. The bad Ein, of Indolence. 
No other diſpoſition, or turn of mind, ſo 


d born 


— 
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emplate the drefs, not the cha- 
racers, of the company they keep. 

attend more to the decorations of a play, 
than to the ſenſe of it; and to the cere- 


' monies of a court, more than to its politics. 
Such an employment of time is an abſolute 


boſs of ii. Lord Chefterfields Letters. 


totally unfits a man for all the ſocial offices 
of life, as Indolence. An idle man is a 
mere blank m the creation: he ſeems made 


for no end, and lives to no purpoſe, He 


cannot engage himſelf in any employment 
oe profeficn, becauſe he will never have 
ence h; to follow it: he can ſuc- 
in no undertaking, for he will never 

rſue it; he muſt be a bad haſband, fa- 
and relation, for he will not take the 


— 


leaſt 5 to preſerve his wife, children, 
nnd family 


» from ſtarving; and he muſt be 
a" worthleſs friend, for he would not draw 


his hand from his boſom, though to pre- 


vent the deſtruction of the univerſe. If he 
poor, he will remain fo all his life, 
which he will probably end in a ditch, or 


- at the gallows: if he embarks in trade, he 
Will be a bankrupt: and if he is a perſon 


of fortune, his ſtewards will acquire im- 
menk eſtates, and he — perdaps will 


- dic in the Fleet. 


It ſhould be conſidered, that nature did 


not bring us into the world in a ſtate of 


perfection, but 


mate, that we ſhould labour to render our- 


do render all pains 


| ng conſider, how 


ſelves excellent. 
© ſolute idiots, as not to be able to become 


Very few are ſuch ab- 
at leaſt decent, if not eminent, in their 


© feveral flations, by unwearied and keen 


plication: nor are there any ſſed of 
h tranſcendent genius and abilities, as 
and diligence unneceſ- 
Perſeverance will overcome diffi- 


culties, which at firſt appear inſuperable ; 


- 


and numerous obſtacles may be remov 


by a continual attention to any particular 
point. Iwill not mention here, the trite 
example of Demoſthenes, who got over 


the greateſt natural impediments to oratory, 


but content myſelf with a more modern 


and familiar inſtance. Being at Sadler's 


_ - Exhibited; 
; what incredible - paing and labour it mult 


Wells a few, nights ago, I could not but 
admire 2 ts of activity there 
at the ſame time reflected, 


modern 


| left us in a capacity of 
_. improvement; which ſhould ſeem to inti- 


great fine natural abilities, whoſe good 


have coſt the performers to arrive at the 
art of writhing their bodies into ſuch va- 
rious and unnatural contortions. But I 
was moſt taken with the ingenious artiſt, 
who, after fixing two bells to each "foot, 
the ſame number to each hand, and with 


t riety 1 a cap and bells on 
kin head, play — — and went 


| „ e triple peals and bob- 
e 


majors, as the boys of Chriſt- church Hoſ- 
ital; all which he effected by the due 
jerking of his arms and legs, and nodding 
. 
i en ins to em is 
bead in dandy wh he might — 
have been as deep a proficient in numbers 
as Jedediah Buxton, or at leaſt a tolerable 
rhymer, of which he is now no bad 
emblem: and if our fine ladies would uſe 


equal diligence, they might faſhion their 
minds as ſucceſsfully, as Catharina 
diſtorts her body. | 


There is not in the world a more uſeleſs, 
idle animal, than he who contents himſelf 


with being merely a gentleman. He has 


an eflate, fore he will not endeavour 
to acquire knowledge: he is not to labour 
in any vocation, therefore he will .do. no- 
thing. But the misfortune is, that there 
is no ſuch thing in nature as a negative 
virtue, and that abſolute idleneſs is im- 
practicable. He, who does no good, 
certainly do miſchief; and the mind, if it 
is not ſtored with uſeful knowledge, will 
certainly become a magazine of nonſenſe 
and trifles, Wherefore a gentleman, though 
he is not obliged to riſe to his ſhop, 
or work at his trade, ſhould always find 
ſome ways of employing his time to ag- 
van If he makes no advances in 
wiſdom, he will become more and more 
a ſlave to folly; and he that does nothing, 
becauſe he has nothing to do, will become 
vicious and abandoned, or, at beft, ridice- 
lous and contemptible, 
+I do not know a more ob- 
jeR, than a man of an honeſt heart, and 
; qualities 
are thus deſtroyed by indolence. Such a 
perſon is a t plague to all his friends 
and acquaintance, with all the means in his 
wer of adding to their happineſs; and 
uffers himſelf to take rank among the 
loweſt characters, when he might render 
himſelf conſpicuous among t m_— 
Nobody is more univerſally beloved and 
more univerſally ayoided, than my friend 
Careleſs. He is an humane man, who 


never did a beneficent action; and a * 
6 | | T7 
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and 


- - circumſtances, the plate 
be the higheſt panegyric which the deceaſ- 


adulation of modern epitaphs, 
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and the beft he regulates his con- 
duct in the moſt abſurd manner, and fre- 
quently injures bis friends; for whoever 
neglects to do juſtice to himſelf, muſt ine- 
_— wrong thoſe with whom he is con- 
netted; and it is by no means 2 true 
Virtue then is not to be conſidered in 
the light of mere innocence, or abſtaining 
from 3 but as the exertion of -our 
faculties in doing good: as Titus, when 
he had let a day flip undiſtinguiſhed by 
ſome act of virtue; cried out, I have loſt 
a day.“ If we regard our time in this 
light, how many days ſhall we look back 
upon as irretrievably loſt ! and to how nar- 
row a compaſs would ſuch a method of 
calculation frequently reduce the longeſt 
life! If we were to number our days, ac- 
cording as we have applied them to vir- 
tue, it would occafion ſtrange revolutions 
in the manner of reckoning the ages of 
ah $1b 5 019 bebe, eee 
a age in the prime of their you 
and meet with — young 7 
fourſcore. | 
Agreeable to this way of thinking, I 
remember to have met with the epitaph of 
an aged man four years old; dating his 
exiſtence'from the time of his reformation 
from evil courſes. The inſcriptions on moſt 
tomb-ſtones commemorate no acts of vir- 
tue performed by the perſons who lie un- 
der them, but only record, that they were 
born one day, = died another. But I 
would fain have thoſe people, whoſe lives 
have been uſeleſs, rendered of ſome ſer- 
vice after their deaths, by affording leſſons 
of inſtruction and morality to thoſe they 
leave behind them. Wherefore I could 
wiſh, that, in every pariſh, ſeveral acres 
were marked out for a new and ſpacious 
burying-ground: in which every perſon, 
Whoſe remains are there depoſited, ſhould 
have a ſmall ſtone laid over them, reckon- 
ing their age, according to the manner in 


| þ they have improved or abuſed the 


allotred them in their lives. In ſuch 
on a coffin might 


ed could receive; and a little ſquare ſtone 
inſcribed with Ob. Ann. Eta. 80, would 
be a nobler eulogium, than all the lapidary 


fellows of 


the happineſs of thoſe men neceſſarily ter- 
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of unſhaken integrity, on whom it is im- | | 
poſſible to depend. Win the ben head, 


319. The innocent. Pleaſures of Childbood.. 
As it is uſual with me to draw a ſecret 
vnenvied pleaſure from a thouſand inei- 
r I threw 
myſelf into a tranſport, forgetting 
age, and fancying yſelf a 9 
This 3 was ftrongly favoured 
by the. preſe 2 
in whoſe looks were legible the Tprightly 
ons of that age Mhich raiſed in me 2a. 

rt of ſympathy. © 
through every vein; the faded memory 
of thoſe enjoyments that once gave me 
pleaſure, put on more lively colours, 
and S thouſand gay.amuſements filled my 
min f 

It was not without that I was 
Joy . mind, the bloom- 
ing hopes that lift up the ſoul in the aſcent 
of life, the pleaſure that attends _ 
dual opening of the imagination, and the 
dawn of reaſon, made me think moſt men 
found that ſtage the moſt agreeable part of 
their journex. By 

When men come to riper years, the in- 
nocent diverſions which exalted the ſpirits, 
and produced health of body, indolence of 
mind, and refreſhing ſlumbers, are too of- 
ten exchanged for criminal delights, which 
fill the ſoul with anguiſh, the body 


of virtue, which the of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, inſenſi 

wear out, and they come to be influ : 
by the nearer examples of a degenerate = 


time our minds ſhould be < 


the ſenſe grows 
> 000 exquiſite reliſh of trifles, * : 
for rational entertainments. I cannot 
this reflection without 
a commiſeration of that fj 


touched with 
led beaus, 


4 


* 
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minating with their childhood, who, from 
a want of knowing other purſuits, continue 
a fondneſs for the delights of that age, 
aſter the reliſh of them is decayed. 
Providence hath with a bountiful hand 
prepared a variety of pleaſures for the va- 
rious ſtages of life. It behoves us not to 
be wanting to ourſelves in forwarding the 
intention of nature, by the culture of our 
minds, and a due preparation of each fi- 
culty for the enjoyment of thoſe objects it 
is capable of being affected with. oF 
dur parts open and diſplay by gen- 
ile degrees, we riſe from the gratifications 
of ſenie, to-reliſh thoſe of the mind. In 
the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are ſen- 
foal delights, which are ſuctceded by the 
more eularged views and gay portraitures 
-of lirely imagination; and theſe give 
way to the ſubluner pleaſures of reaſon, 
whach diſcover the cauſes and deſigns, the 


Fame; connection, and ſymmetry of things, 


and fill the mind with the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, order, and truth. 

- Hence I regard our public ſchools and 
univerſities, not only as nurſeries of men 
for the ſervice of the church and ſtate, 
but alſo as places d to teach man · 


kind the moſt refined luxury, to raiſe the 


mind to its due perſection, and give it a 
taſte for thoſe entertainments which af- 
ford the hĩigheſt tranſport, without the 
groſſneſs or remorſe that attend vulgar en- 


In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjoy the 
ſweets of ſolitude, and yet converſe with 
the greateſt genii that have appeared in 
every age; wander through the delightful 
mazes of every art and ſcience, and as 


they gradually enlarge their ſphere of 


| knowledge, at once rejoice in their pre- 
ſent poſſeſkons, and are animated by the 
baundleſs proſpect of future diſcoveries. 
There, a, emulation, 'a noble 
thirſt of fame, = love of truth and-bonour- 


able regards, reign in minds as yet un- 
_ tainted from'the world. There, the ſtock 


of learning, tranſmitted down from the an- 
cients,” is preſerved, and receives a daily 
increaſe; and it is thence propagated by 


men, who, having finiſhed their ſludies, go 
into the world, and ſpread that general 


knowledge and taſte throughout the 
land, which is ſo diſtant from barba- 
riſm of its ancient inhabitants, or the fierce 
genius of its inyaders. And as it is evi- 
dent that our literature is owing to the 
ichools and univerſities; fo it cannot be 


— ” 
o 


N Ls ts 


denied, that theſe are owing to our re- 


on. ; | 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
religious confiderations that princes, as 
well as private perſons, have erected col. 
leges, and aſſigned liberal endowments to 
ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the ſame 
account they meet with encouragement and 
protection from all chriſtian ſtates, as being 
eſteemed a neceſſary means to have the 
ſacred oracles and primitive traditions of 
chriſtianity preſerved and underſtood. And 
it is well known, that, after a long night of 
ignorance and ſuperitition, the reforma. 
mo of the — eee of learning 

an together, and made rtionable 
— the latter having Lan tha effect 
of the former, which of courſe en 
men in the ſtudy of the learned languages 
acd of antiquity. Guardian. 


$ 20. On Chearfulns/s. 

T have always preferred chearfulneſs to 
mirth. The latter I confider as an act, 
the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth 
is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs fixed 
and permanent. Thoſe are often raiſed 
into the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who 
are ſubjett to the greateſt depreſſions of 
melancholy : on the contrary, chearfulneſs, 
though it does not give the mind ſuch an 
exquiſite om, prevents us from falling 
into any depths of ſorrow. Mirth is like 
a flaſh of lightning, that breaks through a 
gloom of clouds, and glitters for a mo- 
ment; chearfulneſs * a kind of day - 
light in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady 
and perpetual ſerenity, 
Men of auſtere principles look 
mirth as too wanton and diſſolute for a 
ſtate of probation, and as filled with a 
certain triumph and inſolence of heart that 
is inconfiltent with a life which is every 
moment obnoxious to the greateſt dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have obſerved, 
that the ſacred Perſon who was the great 


PRE of perfection, was never ſeen to 
1 : 


h. 0 a 
Cbearfalneli of mind is not liable to 


any of theſe exceptions; it is of a ſerious 
and ee. nature; it does not throw 
the mind into a condition improper for the 
reſent ſtate of humanity, and is very con- 
— in the characters of thoſe who 
are looked as the greateſt philoſophers 
among the heathens, as well as amon 
thoſe who have been deſervedly eſteem 
as ſaints and holy men among * 
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If we conſider chearfulneſs in three 
lights, with regard to ourſelves, to thoſe 
we converſe with, and to the great Author 
of our being, it will not a little recom- 
mend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The 
man who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame 
of mind, is not only eaſy in his thoughts, but 
a perfect maſter of all the powers and facul- 
ties of the ſoul: his imagination is always 
clear, and his judgment undiſturbed ; his 
temper is even unruffled, whether in 


ation or ſolitude. He comes with a reliſh 


to all thoſe goods which nature has pro- 
vided for him, taſtes all the pleaſures of 
the creation which are poured about him, 
and does not feel the full weight of thoſe 
accidental evils which may befal him. 
If we confider him in relation to the 
rſons whom he converſes with, it natu- 
rally produces love and good-will towards 
him. A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes 
the ſame good-humour in thoſe who come 
within its influence. A man finds himſelf 
pleaſed, he does not know why, with the 
chearfulneſs of his companion: it is like 
a ſudden ſunſhine, that awakens a ſecret de- 
light in the mind, without her attending to 
it. The heart rejoices of its own accord, 


and naturally flows out into friendſhip and 


benevolence towards the perſon who has fo 
kindly an effect upon it. 
When I conſider this chearful ſtate of 


mind in its third relation, I cannot but look 


upon it as a conſtant habitual gratitude to 
the great Author of nature. | An inward 
chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 
giving to Providence under all its diſpen- 
lations, © It is à kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate wherein we are you and a ſe- 
cret approbatiou of the divine will in his 
conduct towards man. 

There are but two things, which, in my 
opinion, can reaſonably deprive us of this 
chearfulneſs of heart. The ſirit of theſe is the 
ſenſe of guilt. A man who lives in a ſtate 
of vice and impenitence, can have no title 
to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind 
which is the health of the foul, and the na- 


tural eſſect of virtue and innocence. Chear- : 
fulneſs in an ill man deſerves a harder name 


than language can furniſh us with, and is 
many degrees beyond what we commonly 
call folly or madneſs, | | 
Atbeiſm, by which I mean a diſbelief of 
a Supreme Being, and conſequently of a 
future tate, under whatſoever title it ſhel- 
ters itſelf, may likewiſe very reaſonably 
deprive a man of thiz'chearfulneſs of tem- 


per. There is ſomething ſo particularly 
gloomy and offenſive to human nature in 
the . of non-exiſtence, that I can- 
not but wonder, with many excellent wri- 
ters, how it is poſſible for a man to out- 
live the expectation of it. For my own 
t, I think the being of a God is ſo 
ittle to be doubted, that it is almoſt the 
only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 
as we meet with in every object, in eve 
occurrence, and in every thought. If we 
look into the characters of this tribe of in- 
ſidels, we y ind they are made up 
of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it is indeed 
no wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to 
themſelves, ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the 
world; and how is it poſſible ſor a man 
to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in himſelf, 
who is in danger every moment of loſing 
bis entire exiſtence, and dropping into 
nothing ? | 
The vicious man and Atheiſt have there- 
fore no pretence to chearfulneſs, and would 


act very unreaſonably, ſhould they endea- 
vour after it. It is impoſſible for any one 


to live in good-humour, and enjoy his 
ſent exiſtence, who is — 2 
of torment or of annihilation; of bein 
miſerable, or of not being at all. : 
After having mentioned theſe two great 
re. which are deſtructive of chear- 
ulneſs in their on nature, as well 'as in 
right reaſon, I cannot think of any other 
that ought to baniſh this happy temper 
— mind. Pain _ * : 
and reproach, poye old age, 
nay death itſelf, ym rhe dion — | 
of their duration, and the advantage we 
may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of evils. A good mind may bear 
up under them with fortitade, -with -indo- , © 
lence, and with chearfulneſs of heart. The 
toſſing of a tempeſt does not diſcompoſe 
him, which he is ſure will bring him to a 
Joyful harbour, : Ain fy 5 
Aman, who uſes his beſt endeavours to 
live according to the dictates of virtue and 
right reaſon, has two perpetual ſources of 
chearfulneſs, in the conſideration” of his 
own nature, and of that Being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he looks into 
himſelf, he cannot but rejoice in that ex- 
iſtence, which is ſo lately beſtowed--vpon 
him, and which, after millions of 


will be ſtill new, and ſtill in its begin * 


How many ſelf-congratulations n 


ariſe in the mind, when it reflects on this 


its entrance into eternity, when it takes a 
view of thoſe improveable faculties, which 
| | | : 5 in 
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makes him look upon. himſelf every 


In a few years, and even at its firſt ſetting 
out, have made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, 


and which will be ſtill receiving an increaſe 


of jon, ang conſequently an increaſe 
of hap SEES AE WY 
being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy 
through the ſoul of a virtuous man, and 
mo- 


ment as more happy that he knows how 


a good mind is, its conſideration of that 
Being on whom we have our dependence, 
and in whom, though we behold him as yet 


but in the firft faint diſcoveries of his per- 


fe&ions, we ſee every thing that we can 
imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. 
We find ourſelves every where upheld by 


- his and ſurrounded with an im- 
ty of love and mercy. In ſhort, we 
depend upon a Being, whoſe power qua- 


ies him to make us y by an inſini 
— 10 8 


and truth en · 
gage him to make thoſe happy who deſire 
N of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs 
will ſecure us in this happineſs to all eter- 
nit. 

Joch conſiderations, which every one 
ſhould 


will baniſh from us all that ſecret heavine(s 
of heart which unthinking men are ſubject 


do when they lie under no real afflition, 


all that anguiſh which we may feel from 


any evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which 


I may likewiſe add thoſe little cracklings 
of mirth and folly, that are apter to be- 
tray virtue than ſopport it; and eſtabliſh 
in us ſuch an even and chearful , as 


makes us pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe 


— 


| 2 with whom we converſe, and to him whom 
ve are made to pleaſe. 


21, On the Advantage: of a chearfal 


Spectator. 


Temper. 


 Chearfulneſs is, in the firſt place, the 


. beſt promoter of health. Repinings and 


ſecret murmurs of heart give impercepti- 
ble ſtrokes to thoſe delicate fibres of which 


the vital parts are compoſed, and wear out 
the machine inſenfibly; not to mention 


- thoſe violent ferments which they ſtir up 


in the blood, and thoſe irregular diſturbed 
motions, which they raiſe in the animal 


ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own 
25 — to have met with many old 


wen, or with ſuch, who (to uſe our Eng- 
liſh/phraſe) wear well, that had not at leaſt 


A4 certain indolence in their humour, if not 


_ 


with a 


cheriſh in his thou hts, 


a more than ordinary gaiety and chearful. 
neſs of heart. The truth of it is, health 
and chearfulneſs mutually beget each other; 
with this difference, that we ſeldom mect 
degree of health which is not 
with a certain chearfulneſs, but 
very often ſee chearfulneſs where there iz 
no great degree of health. 
Chearſulneſs bears the ſame friendly re- 


gerd to the mind as to the body: it ba- 


—— 2 4 iſcontent, 
$ com paſſions, - and 
keeps the ſoul in a calm. But 


having already touched on this laſt conſi- 
_ deration, I ſhall here take notice, that the 


world 'in which we are placed, is filled 
with innumerable objects that are proper 
to raiſe and keep alive this happy temper 
of mind. | 

+ If we conſider the world in its ſubſer- 
viency to man, one would think it was 
made for our uſe; but if we conſider it 
in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for 
our pleaſure, The- ſun, which is as the 
great ſou] of the univerſe, and produces al! 
the neceſſaries of life, has a particular in- 
fluence in chearing the mind of man, and 
making the heart glad. ; 

Thoſe ſeveral living creatures which are 
made for our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the 
ſame time either fill the woods with their 
muſic, furniſh us with or raiſe pleaſ- 
ing ideas in us by delightfulneſs of 
their appearance, Fountains, lakes, and 
rivers, are as refreſhing to the imagina- 
tion, as to the ſoil through which they 

* * 

There are writers of great diſtinction, 
who have made it an argument for Provi- 
dence, that the whole earth is covered 
with green, rather than with any other 


colour, as wo ſuch a right mixture of 


light and , that it comforts and 
ſtren the eye inſtead of weakening 
or greving it. For — N ſeveral 
ters have green nging near 
Co 12 2. t 
an application to their colouring. A fa- 
mous modern philoſopher accounts for it 
in the following manner: All colours that 
are more luminous, ov r and diff- 
te the animal ſpirits which are employed 
in ſight; on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpi- 
rits a ſufficient exerciſe; whereas, the rays 
that produce in us the idea of green, fall 
upon the eye in ſuch à due __— 


* 
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per play, and, 


that they give the animal ſpirits their pro- 
by keeping up the ſtruggle 
in a juſt balance, excite a very pleaſin 
and agreeable ſenſation. Let the cauſe be 
what it m_ the __ * certain; for _ 
reaſon, ts aſcribe to this partic 
colour the par of chear ful. ' 
To conſider farther this double end in 
the works of nature, and how they are, at 
the ſame time, both uſeful and entertain- 
ing, we find that the moſt important par 
in the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds 
by which the ſeveral races of plants are 
propagated and continued, and which are 
always lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. Na- 
ture ſeems to hide her principal deſign, 
and to Ta eil. N the earth 
y and de while is carryin 
8 reat work, and intent upon 2 
2 >rvation. The —— 4 
manner, 1s yed in layin 
out the whole —— kind ee 


den or landſkip, and ing every thin 
(mile about bim, whilſt, in reality, he thinks 
of nothing bur of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which is to ariſe from it. | 


We may further obſerve how Provi- 
dence has taken care to keep up this 
chearfulneſs in the mind of man, by hav- 
ing formed it after ſuch a manner, as to 
e it capable of conceiving delight from 
ſeveral objects which ſeem to have very 
little uſe in them; as from the wildneſs of 
rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
parts of nature. 'Thoſe who are verſed in 
hy y may ſtill carry this conſidera - 
tion higher, by obſerving, that if matter 
had appeared to us —— only with 
thoſe real qualities which it actually poſ- 
ſeſſes, it would have made but a very joy- 
leſs and uncomfortable figure; why 
has Providence given it a power of pro- 
ducing in us ſuch imaginary qualities, as 
taſtes and colours, ſounds and ſmells, heat 
and cold, but that man, while he is con- 


to him the viciſſitude of day and night, the 
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mances with a flowery ſeaſon 


pain, in all the thi 
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tertainments of art, with the pleaſures of 
friendſhip, books, converſation, and other 
accidental diverſions of life, becauſe 1 


would only take notice of ſuck incitements - ' 


to a chearful temper, as offer themſelves 
to perſons of all ranks and conditions, and 
which may ſufliciently ſhew us that Provi- 
dence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
ſilled with murmurs and repinings, or that 
the heart of man ſhould be involved in 
gloom and melancholy. | 
[ the more inculcate this chearfulneſs 
of temper, as it is a virtue in which our 
countrymen are obſerved to be more deſi- 
cient than any other nation. Melanchol 
is a kind of demon that haunts our i | 
and often conveys herſelf to us in an eaſ- 
terly wind. A celebrated French noveliſt, 
in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their ro- 
of the year, 
enters on his ſtory thus: © In the gloomy 
month of November, when the people of 
England hang and drown themſelves, a 
« diſconſolate lover walked out-iato the 
„fields, & . RY. | 

Every one ought to fence againſt the 
temper of his climate. or conſtitution, and 
frequently to indulge in himſelf thoſe con- 
ſiderations which A him a ſerenity 
of mind, and enable him to bear up chear- 
fully againſt thoſe little evils and misfor- 
tunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right improvement of them, 
will produce a ſatiety 
terrupted happineſs. . 

At the ſame time that I would engage - 
my reader to conſider the world in its. mo 
agreeable lights, I muſt own there are many 
evils which naturally ſpring up amidſt the 
entertainments that are provided far. us; 
but theſe, if rightly — . ſhould de 
far from overcaſting the mind with ſorrow, 
or deſtroying that chearfulneſs of tem 
which I have been recommending. This 


interſperſion of evil with good, and pain 


with pleaſure, in the works of nature, is 
very truly aſcribed by Mr. Locke, in his 
Eſſay upon Human Underſtanding; to a 
moral reaſon, in the following words: 

* Beyond all this, we may find another 


« reaſon why God hath ſcattered up and + 


down ſeveral degrees of pleaſure; and 
s that. environ and 


them I 


affect us, and ble together, in 


change of ſeaſons, with all that variety of * almoſt all that our thoughts. and ſenſes 


ſcenes which diverſify. the face of nature, 

and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 

fon of beautiful and pleafing images. 
I ſhall not here mention the 


- © 
=? 


S, 


* 


ſeveral en. 


have to do with; tha we, finding imper- 


© fetion, diſſatisfaction, and want of com- 
- © plete happineſs in all the enjoyments _ 
* which the creatures can afford t | 
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have ſuch a quality as he 


«© be led to ſeek itin the enj of him, 
* with whom there is s of joy, and 
at whoſe right hand are pleaſures for 


522. On Truth and Sincerity. | 
Truth and reality have all the advantages 
of ce, and many more. If the 
ſhew of any thing be good for any thing, 
I am ſure fincerity is 
any man difſemble, or ſeem to be that which 
he is not, but becauſe he thinks it good to 
pretends to? for 
to counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on 
the appearance of ſome real excellency. 
Now the beſt way in the world for a man 
to ſeem to be any thing, is really to be 
what we would ſeem to Beſides, that 
it is many times as troubleſome to make 

the pretence of a good quality, as to 
have it; and if a man have it not, it is ten 
to one but be is diſcovered to want it, 


. 4nd then all his pains and labour to ſeem 


to have it is Joſt. There is ſomething un- 


natural in painting, which a ſkilful eye will 


eafily diſcern from native beauty and com- 


It is hard to perſonate and act a part 
long; for where trath is not at the bottom, 
nature will always be endeavouring to re- 
turn, and will peep out and betray herſelf 


one time or other. Therefore, if any man 


think it convenient to ſeem good, let him 


e 


_ wiſdom. Particularly as to the affairs of 


% . 


be ſo indeed, and then his ' goodneſs will 
every ' body's ſatisfaction; ſo 
all accounts, ſincerity is true 


this world, integrity hath many advanta 
over all the fine and artificial ways of diſ- 


 fmulation and deceit; it is much the 
plainer and eaſier, much the ſafer and more 


ſecure way of dealing in the world; it has 


leis of trouble and difficulty, of entangle- 


ment and perplexity, of danger and ha- 
zard in it; it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt 
way to our end, carrying us thither in a 


ſtrait line, and will hold out and laſt long- 
eſt. The arts of deceit and cunning 


0 
continually grow weaker, and leſs effectual 


- and ſerviceable to them that uſe them; 


whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe; 
and the more and longer any man practi- 


ſeth it, the greater ſervice it does ham, by direct 
' confirming his reputation, and encouraging 


thoſe with whom he hath to do to repoſe 


' *, the greateſt truſt and confidence in fim, 


which is an unſpeakable advantage in the 
p | 


buſineſs and a 


irs of life, | 
: Truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 


2 


* 


tter: for why does 
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and needs nothing to help it out: it is 
always near at hand, and fits upon our 
lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, 
and ſets a man's invention upon the rack, 
and one trick needs a great many more to 
make it good. It is like building upon a 
falſe f tion, which contin ſtands 
in need of props to ſhore it up, and proves 
at laſt more chargeable than to have raiſed 
a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a true and 
ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is firm and 
ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or 
unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and 
open, fears no diſcovery; of which the 
crafty man is always in danger, and when 
he thinks he walks in the dark, all his pre- 
tences are ſo tranſparent, that he that runs 
may read them; he is the laſt man that 
himſelf to be found out, and whilft he 
takes it for granted that. he makes fools 
of others, he renders- hamſelf ridiculous, 
Add to all this, that ſincerity is the moſt 
compendious wiſdom, and an excellent in- 
ſtrument for the ſpeedy diſpatch of buſi. 
neſs; it creates confidence in thoſe we have 
to deal with, ſaves the labour of many in- 
uiries, and brings things to an iflue in 
— words; it is hke travelling in a plain 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man 
ſooner to his journeyꝰs end bye - ways, 
in which men often loſe themſelves. In 
a word, whatſoever convenience may be 
thought to be in falſhood and diflimula- 
tion, 1t is ſoon over; but the inconvenience 
of it is perpetual, becauſe it as > a man 
underaneverlaſting j and ſuſpici 


| y and ſuſpicion, 
ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks 


truth, nor truſted perhaps when he means 
honeſtly, When a-man has once forfeited 
the reputation of his integrity, he is ſet 
faſt, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, 
neither truth nor fal hood. | 
And I have often thought that God hath, 
in his great wiſdom, hid from men of falſe 
and di | minds, the wonderful advan- 
tages of truth and integrity to the proſ- 
perity even of our worldly affairs; theſe 
men are ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs 
and ambition, that they cannot look be- 
yond a preſent advantage, nor forbear to 
ſeize upon it, though by ways never ſo in- 
lire&; they cannot ſee ſo far as to the re- 
mote conſequences of a ſteady integrity, 
and the vaſt benefit and advantages which 
it will bring a man at laſt, Were but this 


ſort of men wile and — 3 enough 


to diſcern this, they would be honeſt out 
of very knavery, pot out of any . 
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honeſty and virtue, but with a crafty de- 
ſign to promote and advance more effec- 
tually their own intereſts; and therefore 
the juſtice of the divine proyidedce hath 
hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their 
eyes, that bad men might not be upon 
equal terms with the juſt and upright, and 
ſerve their own wicked deſigns by honeſt 
and lawful means. eee 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in 
the world for a day, and ſhould never hay: 
occaſion to converſe more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter 
(ſpeaking as to the concernments of this 
world) it a man ſpent his reputation all at 
once, and ventured it at one throw : but if 
he be to continue in the world, and would 
have the advantage of converſation whilit 
he is in it, let bim make uſe of truth and 
fincerity in all his wopds and actions; for 


2 but this will laſt and hold out to 
the end: all other arts will fail, but truth 
and integrity will carry a man through, 


and bear him out to the laſt. 
3 FSͤßdectator. 


523. Ruler for the Knowleige of One's 
L 1 Self. ia, 


Hypocriſy, at.the faſhionable end of the 
town, 1s very different from that in the 
city. The modiſh hypocrite endeavours 
to appear more vicious than he really is; 
the other kind of hypocrite more virtuous. 
The former is afraid of every thing that 
has the ſhew of religion in ©, hand would be 
thought e in many criminal gallan- 
tries and amours, which he is not guilty 
of; the latter aſſumes a face of ſanctity, 
aud covers a_multitude of vices under a 
ſeeming religious deportment. S 

But there is another kind of hypocriſy, 
which differs from both theſe, and which 
1 intend to make the ſubject of this paper: 
I mean that n by which a man 
does not only deceive the world, but ver 
often impoſes on himſelf; that 8 
which conceals. his own heart from him, 
and makes him believe he is more virtuous 
than he really is, and either not attend to 
his vices, or miſtake even his vices for vir- 
tues. It is this fatal hypocriſy and ſelſ- 
deceſt, which. js taken notice of in theſe 
words, © Who. can underſtand his errors? 
* cleanſe thou me from my ſecret faults.” 

If che open profeſſors of impiety deſerve 

utmoſt application and endeavours of 
moral writers, to recover them from vice 
ind folly, how mach more may thoſe lay 
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a claim to their care and compaſſion, who. 
are walking in the paths. of death, while 
they fancy themſelves engaged in a courſe 
2 virtue! I ſhall therefore endeayour 1 
y down ſome rules for the diſcovery 0 
thoſe vices that lurk in the ſecret corners 
dr «pd ip REST reader thoſe 
methods, by which he may arrive at 
= and impartial knowledge: of bimſell, 
The uſual means preſcribed for this pur. 
poſe, are to examine ourſelves by the rules. 
which are laid down for our direction in 
ſacred writ, and to compare our lives with 
the life of that perſon w n 
erfection of human nature, and is the 
ſtanding example, as well as the. great 
guide and inſtructor, of thoſe who receive 
iis doftrines. Though theſe two heads 
cannot be too much inſiſted upon, I hall 
but juſt mention them, lince they have 
been handled by many great and eminent 


writers. 
I would therefore propoſe: the following 
methods to the conſideration: of ſuch as 
would find out their ſecret faults, and make 
a true eſtimate of themſelves. - __ 5 
In che firſt place, let them conſider 
well, what are the characters which they 
r among their enemies. Our fri 
very often flatter us as much as our own 
hearts. They either do not ſee our faults, 
or conceal them from us, or ſoften them by 
their repreſentations, after ſuch a manner, 
that we think them too trivial to be taken 
notice of. An adyerſary, on the contrary, 
makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, diſcovers 
every flaw and imperfection in our tem- 
pers; and, though his malice may ſet them 
in too ſlrong alight, it has generally ſome 
ground for what it adyances, A friend 
exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in- 
flames his crimes. A wiſe man ſhould 
ive a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 
Be as they may tend to the A pany 
of the one, and the diminution of the other. 
Plutarch has written an eſſay on the bene- 
fits which a man may receive from his ene - 
mies; and among the good fruits of en- 
mity, mentions this in particular, * thai 
by the reproaches which it caſts upon us, 


we ſee the worſt fide of ourſelves, and o 


our eyes to ſeyeral blemiſhes and defects 
in our lives and converſations, which we 
ſhould not have obſerved without the help 
of ſuch ill natured monitors. 

In order likewiſe to come to a true 


deſerve * praiſes and approbations 
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the world beſtow 'upon us; whether the 
actions they celebrate. proceed from lau- 
dable and worthy motives; and how far 
we are really poſſeſſed of the 3 
in us among thoſe with w 
— e Such a reflection is abſo- 
lately neceſſary, if we conſider how apt 
we are either to value or condemn ourſelves 
| by the 1 of „ee 1 ce 
e report of our own to the judg- 
ment of the world. * 
In the next place, that we may not de- 
ceive ourſelves in a point of ſo much im- 


2 


| CEN BY Og oe Jay t09 great 
| 8 


on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſſeſs, 
that are of a doubtful nature: and ſuch 
we may efteem all thoſe in which multi- 
tudes of men diſſent from us, who are as 
and wiſe as ourfelves. We ſhould 
always act with great cautiouſneſs and cir- 
cumſpection, in points where it is not im- 
poſſible that we may be deceived. Intem- 
perate zeal, bigotry, and pei ſecution, for 
any party or opinion, how praiſe-worthy 
er they may appear to weak men of 
our own princ'ples, produe infinite cala- 
mities among mankind, and are highly cri- 
minal in their own nature; and yet how 
many perſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer 
ſuch monſtrous and 2bfurd principles of 
action to take root in their minds under 
the colour of virtues? For my own part, 
i muſt own, I never yet knew any party 
fo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could 
follow it in its height and violence, and at 
the ſame time be 1nnocent. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehen- 
five of thoſe actions, which proceed from 
natural conſtitution, favourite paſſions, par- 
ticular education, or whatever promotes 
our worldly intereſt or advantage. In 
theſe or the like cafes, a man's judgment 
1s nord, and a wrong bias hung 
upon his mind. Theſe are inlets of 
prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the 
mind, by which a thouſand errors and ſe- 
eret faults find admiſſion, without being 
obſerved or taken notice of. A wife man 


will ſufpe@thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething beſides reaſcn, and 


always apprehend ſome concealed evil in 


our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and fubſtantial 
virtue as will turn to account in that great 
day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of infinite 
wiſdom and juſtice. 

I ſhall conclade this eſſay with obſerv. 
ing, that the two kinds of hypocriſy I 
have here ſpoken of, namely, that of de- 
ceiving the world, and that of impoſing 
on ourſelves, are touched with wonderful 
beauty in the hundred thirty-ninth pſalm, 
The folly of the firſt kind of bypocriſy is 
there ſet forth by refleftions on God's om- 
niſcience and omnipreſence, which are ce- 
lebrated in as noble ſtrains of poetry as any 
other I ever met with, either ſacred or pro- 
fane. The other kind of hypocriſy, where- 
by a man deceives himſelf, is intimated in 
the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt ad. 
dreſſes himſelf to the great ſearcher of 
hearts in that emphatical petition; * Try 
« me, O God, and ſeek the ground of my 
« heart; prove me and examine my 
„ thoughts: look well if there be any way 
« of wickedneſs in me, and lead me in the 


« way everlaſting.” SpeAator. 
24. Ne Life to God, but that 
: ich ts — 3 nd. An Eaftera 


Story. 

It pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas 
Caraſcan, from whom the kings of the 
earth derive honour and dominion, to ſet 
Mirza his ſervant over the province of 
Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the ba- 
lance of diſtribution was ſuſpended with 
impartiality; and under his adminiſtration 
the weak were protected, the learned re- 
ceived honour, and the diligent became 
rich: Mirza, 3 ge by 
every eye with comp Ys eve! 
tong ue pronounced bleſſings upon his head 
But it was obſerved that he derived no joy 
from the benefits which he diffuſed; he 
became penfive and melancholy; he ſpent 
his leiſure in ſolitude; in his e he at 
motionleſs upon a ſofaz and when he went 
out, his walk was ſfow, and his eyes were 
fixed upon the ground: he applied to the 
buſineſs of ſtate with reluctance; and re- 
ſolved to relinquiſh the toil of government, 
of which he could no longer enjoy the re- 


every reſolution that is of a diſputable na · ward 


ture, when it is conformable to his 
cular temper, his age, or way of life, or 
when it favours his pleaſare or his profit. 
There is nothing of greater importance 
to vs, than thus diligently to fift our 
thoughts, and examine all theſe dark re- 
ceſſes of the mind, if we would eftabliſh 


afti- 


He, therefore, obtained permiſſion to ap- 
7 15 the throne of our e bh Ly 


ng aſked what was his requeſt, 


. this reply: „May the Lord of the world 
« forgive the ſlave whom he has honour- 


in to lay the 
- "Thou hat 


« given 


«ed, if 9 a 
« bounty of Abbas as his fe 
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0 — me the dominion of a country; 
« fruitful as the gardens of Damaſcus ; 
& and a city glorious above all others, ex- 
« cept that only which reflects the ſplen- 
« dour of thy preſence. But the longeſt 
« life is a period ſcarce ſufficient to pre- 
« pare for death: all other buſineſs is vain 
« and trivial, as the toil of emmets in the 
« path of the traveller, _ whoſe foot 
re riſh for ever; and all enjoyment 
1 2 and — — the 
« colours of the bow that appears in the 
« interval of a ſtorm. er me, there- 
«« fore, to prepare for the approach of 
« eternity; let me give up my ſoul to 
« meditation; let ſolitude and filence ac- 
« quaint me with the myſteries of devo- 
« tion; let me forget the world, and by 
« the world be forgotten, till the moment 
« arrives in which the veil of eternity ſhall 
« fall, and I ſhall be found at the bar of 
« the Almighty.” Mirza then bowed 
himſelf to the earth, and ſtood filent. 

By the command of Abbas it is record. 
ed, that at theſe words he trembled upon 
the throne, at the footſtool of which the 
world pays homage; he looked round 
upon his nobles; but every countenance 
was pale, and every eye was upon the earth. 
No man opened his mouth; and the kin 
firſt broke filence, after it had conti 
near an hour. : 

« Mirza, terror and doubt are come 
upon me. I am alarmed as a man who 
* ſuddenly perceives that he is near the 


« brink of a precipice, and is urged for- 
„ ward by au irre&itble force: but yet I 
„know not whether my danger is a rea- 
4 lity or a dream. I am as thou art, a 


« only, whoſe life is brutal, becauſe like 
* brutes do not conſider that they 
* ſhall die? Or who, indeed, are the 
Faithful? Are the buſy multitudes that 
* crowd the city, in a ſtate of perdition ? 
* and is the cell of the Derviſe alone the 
1 To all, the liſe of a 
* Derviſe is not poſlible: to all, there- 
* fore, it cannot be a duty. | Depart to 
* the houſe which has in this city been 
» Dn for thy refidence: I will me- 
© ditate che reaſon of thy requeſt; and 
may He who illuminates the mind of the 


'« ceived an 
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„ humble, enable me to determine with 

« wiſdom.” | N 

_ Mirza and on the third day, 

having received no command, he again 
neſied 


re 
When he entered the toyal preſence, his 


countenance —_— more chearfulz he 


drew a letter from his boſom, and having 
kiſſed it, he preſented it with his right- 
hand. « My Lord!” ſaid he, I have 


« learned by this letter, which I received 


« from Coſrou the Iman, who ſtands now 
« before thee, in what manner life may 
« be beſt improved. I am enabled to 
look back with 7 and forward 
« with hope; and I ſhall now rejoice ſtill 
1 to be the ſhadow of thy power at Tauris, 
« and to keep thoſe honours which I ſo 
« lately wiſhed to refign.” The king, 
who had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture 
of ſurprizeand curioſity, immediately gave 


the letter to Coſrou, and commanded that 


it ſhould be read. The es of the court 
were at once turned upon the hoary ſage, 
whoſe countenance was ſuffuſed with an 
honeſt bluſh; and it was not without ſome 
hefitation that he read theſe words. | 
« To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Ab- 
bas our mighty Lord has honoured with 
a — 
J heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the 
© bleſſings of thy government from the 
« thouſands of Tauris, my heart was 
« wounded with the arrow of affliction, 
« and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. 
« But who ſhall ſpeak before the kl 
« when he is troubled; and who ſhall 


« of knowledge, when he is diſtreſſed by 


% doubt? To thee will I relate the events 
« of my which thou haſt renewed 
« before me; and thoſe truths which they 
10 2 me, may the Proplat multiply to 
6 e TR . Y 


* 


« Under the inſtruQtion of the phyfteian 


„ Aluzar, I obtained an early knowledge 


everlaſting health! When 


an audience, and it was granted, 


« of his art, To thoſe who were ſmitten _ 


« with diſeaſe, I could adminifter plants, 
« which the ſun has impregnated with the 
« ſpirit of —— But the me of pain, 
a lan * mortality, w i were per- 
4 — before me, made me of- 
« ten tremble for myſelf, I ſaw the g ave 
open at my feet: I determined, ruere- 
fore, to contemplate only the regions 


beyond it, and to deſpiſe every acquiſi- 
. — I could not keep. ' I con- 


ion, that as there was no 

merit but in voluntary poverty, and 

„Aeg een tage who ders mo- 
5 2 0600] 


5 


* 
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% ney were not proper objects of bounty; * reſolution; but my eyes at length began 
« and that by all who were proper objects © to fail me, and my knees ſmote each 
« of bounty money was - deſpiſed. I, „ other; I threw myſelf backward, and 
therefore, buried mine in the earth; © hoped.my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe 
« and renogncing . ſociety, I wandered © to infenſibility. But I was ſuddenly 
* into a wild and ſequeſtered part of the © rouſed by the voice of an inviſible being, 
1 country: my dwelling was a cave by who pronounced theſe words: Coſ. 
4 the fide of a hill; I drank the running rou, I am the angel, who by the command 
« water from the ſpring, and ate ſuch of the Almighty, have regiſtered the 
fruits and herbs as I could find. To thoughts of thy heart, which I am now 
* increaſe the auſterity of my life, I fre- commiſſioned to reprove. While thou 
«quently watched all night, fitting at the waſt attempting to become wiſe above that 
« entrance of the cave with my face to which is revealed, thy fo'ly bas perverted 
the eaſt, reſigning myſelf to the ſecret the inſtruction which was vouchſafed thee, 
«._ influences of the Prophet, and expecting Art thou diſabled as the Fox? haſt thou 
« illuminations from above. One morn- not rather the powers of the Eagle? Arie, 
| «ing after my nocturnal vigil, yoſt as I let the Eagle be the object of thy emulz- 
« perceived the horizon-glow at the ap- tion. To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again 


* of the fun, the power of fleep the meſſenger of eaſe and health. Virtue 
« irrefiftible, and I ſank under it. is not reſt, but ation. If thou doſt good 
„I imagined myſelf fill fitting at the to man as an evidence of thy love to God, 
entrance of my cell; that the dawn in- thy virtue will be exalted from moral to 
« creaſed; and that as I looked earneſily divine; arid that happineſs which is the 
for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot pledge of Paradiſe, will be thy reward 
2 a to- intercept it. I perceived upon earth. | 
that it was in motion; it increaſed in . At theſe words I was not leſs aſſo- 
| « fizeas it drew near, and at length I diſ- © niſhed than if a mountain had been 
covered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept © overturned at my feet. I humbled my- 
«* my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw * ſelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; 
it alight at a ſmall diſtance, where I now © I dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet! 
+ decried a fox whoſe two fore-legs ap- * became rich. My {kill in reſtoring health i 
e peared to be broken. Before this fox « tothe body gave me frequent rtu- vata: 
the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe © nities of curing the diſeaſes of the ſoul. ing, 
bad brought in her talone,/ and then diſ- I put on the ſacred veſtments; 1 grew 75 
* eee When I awaked, I laid my eminent beyond my merit; and it wa com} 
* forehead upon the ground, and bleſſed - the-pleaſure of the king that I ſhould own 
4. the Prophet for the inſtruction of the 26 tank before him. Now, therefore, be vide! 
morning. I reviewed my dream, and © not offended; I boaſt of no knowledge anim 
;« ſaid thus to myſelf: Coſrou, thou haſt “ that I have not received: As the fands tive. 
done well to renounce the tumult, the ; of the deſert drink up the drops of rain, T 
* buſineſs, and vanities of life: but thou or the dew of the morning, ſo do | diffe 
e haſt as yu only done it in part; thou = alſo, who am but duſt, imbibe the in- and 
« art ſtill every day buſied in the ſearch © ſtructions of the prophet, Believe then muſ 
;« of 2 is not wholly at reſt, „that it is he who tells thee, all .know- whic 
* neither is thy truſt in Providence com- is -profane, which terminates in for | 
;« plete. + What art thou tapght by this „ thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpecu- than 
- .« vifion? If thou haſt ſeen an eagle com- © lation, little even of this can be gained. wou 
.<- miſhoned by Heaven to feed a fox that © When the gates of Paradiſe are thrown 1 
is lame, ſhall not the hand of Heaven * open beſore thee, thy mind ſhall be ira. ture 
-<-alſo ſupply thee with food; when that „ diated in a moment; here thou cant u 
-+ which prevents thee from procuring it . little more than pile error upon error; 5 
1 for thyſelf, is not neceflity but devotion? « there thou ſhalt build trmh upon truth. 1 
 -« I was now ſo conßdent of a miraculous ** Wait, therefore; for the glorious viſion; deg 
«« ſupply; that L neglected to walk out for < and in the mean time emulate the Es- rent 
my repaſt, which, after the firſt day, 1. gle. Much is in thy power; and, there- nec: 
t « fore, much is ex of thee. Though cre; 
60 — wes mc nn WY to any other * the Auen x only can give virtue, the; 
.«-objet: this impatience, however, I la- yet, as 4 prince, thou may ſt flimulate ſe 


- — 


A 


a 7 - : 6.” 
* N 40 higher 
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A 


. boured to-fuppreſs, and peri in-wy « thols 30 þeneheauce, who a8 from no i nic 
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higher motive than immediate intereſt; 
thou canſt not produce the pripciple, but 
« may ſt enforcp. the practice, re 
« lie of the pRon 8 equal, whether they 
i receiye it oſtentation, or charity; 
« and the effect of example is the ſame, 
« whether it be intended ip Chev the fa- 
« your of God or man. Let N 
« be thus diffuſed; and if thou believeſt 
« with reverence, thou ſhalt be accepted 
« above. Farewell. May the ſmile of 
Him who reſides in the Heaven of Hea- 
% vens be upon thee! and againſt thy 
« name, in the volume of His will, may 
« Happinefs be written!“ 

The King, whaſe doyhts like thoſe of 
Mirza, were now removed, looked up with 
a {mile that communicated the joy of his 
mind. He diſmiſſed the prince to his go- 
vernment; and . commanded theſe events 
to be recorded, to the end that poſterity 
may know * that no life is pleaſing to 
« God, bat chat Which is uſcful to Man- 
# SE Adventurer. 


" © 25, Providence Animal 
the Pr 1 a 
I maſt confeſs I am infinitely delighted 


with thoſe ſpeculations of nature which are 
to be made in a country life; and as my 
reading has very much lain among books of 
— hiſtory, I cannot forbear recolle&- 
ing, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral remarks 
which I have met with in authors, and 
comparing them with-what falls under my 
own obſervation; the arguments for Pro- 
vidence, drawn from the patural hiſtory uf 
2 being, in my opinion, $7 bv Dui 


The make of every kind of animal is 
different from that of every other kind; 
and yet there is not the leaſt turn in the 
muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper 
for that particular animal's way of life, 
than any other caſt or texture of them 
would have been. Sar | 

The moſt violent appetites in all crea- 
tures are loft and hunger: the firſt is a per- 
EN call upon them to propagate thei 

ind; the latter to preſerve themlelyes. 

It is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different 
degrees of care that deſcend from the 
rent of the young, ſo far as is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the leaving a poſterity. Some 
creatures caſt. their eggs as chance direQs 
them, and think of them no farther, as in- 

ſefts, and ſeveral kind of fh; others, of a 
Acer frame, find out proper beds to depoſi: 


them in, and there leave them, as the fer- 
nt, the crocodile, and oſtrich; othe 
hatch their eggs and tend the birth, until 
* to ſhift br TY PRs 
| t can we e principle hic! 
directs every different kind of 155 hs 
ſerve a particular plan in the ſtructure 
its neſt, and directs all of the ſame ſpeci 
to work after the ſame model? It cann 
be imitation;, for though you hatch a crow _ 
under a hen, and never let it ſee any of the 
works of its qwp kind, the neſt Ir * 
ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a ſti 
with all the neſts of the ſame ſpecies. J 
3 be rea/en; for were animals enduec 
with it to as great a degree as man, thei 
buildings would be as different as ours, ac- 
cording to the different conveniencies.| 
* would propoſe to themſel yves. 
s it not remarkable that the ſame tem- 
per of weather which raiſes this gene 
warmth in animals, ſhould cover the tre 
with leaves, and the fields with graſs, for 
their ſecurity and concealment, and pro- 
duce ſuch infinite ſwarms of inſeQs for the 
ſupport and ſuſtenance of their reſpective 
Is it not wonderful, that the love of the 
parent ſhould be ſo yiolent while it | 
and that it ſhould laſt no longer than is ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the young? 
The violence of this natural love is ex- 
emplified by a very barbarous experiment; 
which I ſhall quote at length, as I ind it in 
an excellent author, and hope my readers 
will pardon the mentioning ſuch an inſtance 
of cruelty, becauſe there is nothing can fo, 
effectually ſhew the ſtrength of that prin- 
ciple in animals of which I am here f | 
ing. © A perſon, who was well ſkilled in 
«« difſetions, opened a bitch, and as ſhe lay 
« in 2 exquiſite torture, 1 % her 
« one of her yo uppies, which the im- 
« mediately ell a licking and for the 
« time ſeemed inſenſible of her pain; on 
« the removal, ſhe kept her eye fixed on it, 
« and began a wailing ſort of cry, which 
«« ſeemed rather to proceed from the loſs | 
« of her young one, than the ſenſe of her 
« own torments.” | HE <BY: P 
But notwithſtanding this natural love 
in brutes is much more violent and intenſe 
than in rational creatures, Providence has 
taken care that it ſhould be no longer 
troubleſome to the parent than it is uſeful 
to the young; for {o ſoon as the wants of 
the latter ceaſe, the mother withdraws her 
fondneſs, and leaves them to provide for 
themſelves: and what is a very remarkable 
D3 _  - _ * circumſtance 


* 
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circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find 
that the leve of the parent may be length - 


ened out beyond its uſual time, if the pre- 
ſervation of the ſpecies requires it; as we 


may ſee in birds that drive away their 
young as ſoon as they are able to get their 
| fiveliiood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the neſt, or confined within 
à cage, or by any other means appear to be 
out of a condition. of ſapplying their own 
neceſſities. 3 
This natural love is» not obſerved in 
animals to aſcend from the young to the 
parent, which is not at all neceſſary for the 
continuance of the ſpecies: nor indeed in 
reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro- 
portion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for 
| all family affection, we find protection 
granted, and favours beſtowed, are greater 
motives to loye and tenderneſs, than ſafety, 
- benefits, or life received, 
One would wonder to hear ſceptical 
men diſputing for the reaſon of animals, 
and telling us it is only our pride and pre- 
udices that will not the uſe of 
that faculty, * Mm INT IEs 
- _- Reaſon ſhews itſelf in all cecurrences 
of life; whereas the brute makes no diſ- 
Eovery of ſuch a talent, but what immedi- 
ately regards his own preſervation, or the 
continuance of his ſpecies. Animals ih 
their generation are wiſer than the ſons of 
men; * their wiſdom is confined to a few 
rticulars, and lies in a very narrow coni- 
paſs. Take a brute out of his inſtinct, and 
you find him wholly deprived of under- 
+ Randing,—To uſe an i e that comes 
'often under obſervation: _ © 
With what caution coes the hen provide 
1 a neſt in places unfrequented, and 
Iree from noiſe and diſturbance! When ſhe 
has laid her eggs in fuch a manner that ſhe 
can coyer them, what care does ſhe take in 
turning them frequently, that all parts may 
rtake of the Vital warmth! When ſhe 


Teaves them, to provide for her neceſſary 


Taſkenahee, how punQually does ſhe return 


before they have timò to cool, and become 
incapable of producing an animal! In the 


ſummer you ſee her giving herſelf greater and 


freedoms, and quitting her care for ahove 
two hours together; but in winter, when 
| Tie rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the 

principles of life, and deſtroy the youn! 
one, (ie grows more aſſiduous itt her oF 
tendance, and ſtays away but half the time. 


When the birth approaches, with hbw much fam 


Hr and attention does ſhe help the chick 
TEST Re Wakr age of 


? 
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her covering it from the injuries of the 
weather, providing it ay nouriſhment, 
and teaching it to help itſelf; nor to men. 
tion her forfaking the neſt, if after the uſual 
time of reckoning, the young one does not 
make its appearance. A chymical opera 
tion could not be followed with greater art 
or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of 
1 

W an infinite in 
all the . 

But at the ſame time the hen, that has al 
this ſeeming ingenuity (which is indeed ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the propagation of the 
ſpecies) conſidered in other reſpects, i 
without the leaft glimmerings of thought 
or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg. and ſits it in the 
ſame manner: ſhe is inſenſible of any in- 
creaſe or diminution in the number of thoſe 
ſhe lays: ſhe does not diſtinguiſh between 


her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and 


when the birth ap of never ſo different 
a bird, will cheriſh it for her own. In all 
theſe circumſtances, which do not an 
immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of her- 
ſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot, 
There is not, in my opinion, any thin 
more myſterious in nature, than this inſtin 


in animals, which thus riſes above reaſon, 


and falls infinitely ſhort of it. It cannot be 


accounted for by an ies in matter, 
and at the ro Fan fs wy ey odd 2 
manner, that one cannot think it the facul- 
of Log al being. 5 my = 
„I Took upon it as u principle 
of e vieatibr in bodies, which is not tobe 
eie by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themſelves, nor from any 
laws of mechaniſm, but, according to the 
beſt notions of the greateſt philoſophers, 
an immediate im n from the firf 
Mover, and the divine energy acting in 
the creature.  SpeBator, 


5 26. The Neceſſity of forming religiou 
Principles at an cui Age. 
As ſoon as yon are capable of reflec: 
tion, you mutt perceive that there is a right 
wrong in human actions. You ſe: 
tha'thoſe who are born with the ſame ad- 
vantages of fortune, are not all equally 
FRG the courſe of life, While ſome 
of them, by wiſe and ſteady conduct, attain 
8 in the world, and paſs their da 
with comfort and honour; others of t 
e rank, by mean and vicious behaviour, 


forfeitthe advantages of theirbirth, involve 
themſelves in l end in on 
* 4 Ba d Yo SS 4. & CS. * n 
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ing a diſgrace to their friends, and a burden 
on ſociety. Early, then, you may learn 
that it is not on the external condition in 
which you find yourſelves placed, but on 
he port which you are to act, that your 
welfare or unhappineſs, your honour or in- 
famy, depend. Now, when beginning to 
act that part, what can be of greater mo- 
ment, than to regulate your plan of conduct 
with the moſt ſerious attention, before you 
have yet committed any fatal or irretriev- 
able errors? If, inſtead of exerting. re- 
flection for this valuable purpoſe, you de- 
liver yourſelyes up, at ſo critical a time, to 
ſloth and pleaſure; if you refuſe to liſten to 
any counſellor but humour, or to attend to 
any purſuit exc that of amuſement; if 
you allow elves to float looſe and 
careleſs on the tide of life, ready to receive 
any direction which the current of faſhion 
may chance to give you; what can you 
on to follow from ſuch beginnings ? 
While ſo many around you are undergo- 
ing the ſad conſequences of a like indiſcre- 
tion, for what reaſon ſhall not theſe con- 
ſequences extend to you? Shall you only 
attain ſucceſs without that preparation, and 
eſcape dangers without that ation, 
which is required of others? Shall happi- 
neſs grow up to you of its own accord, and 
ſolicit your a nce, when, to the reſt 
of mankind,it is the fruit of long cultivation, 
and the acquiſition of labour and care? 
Deceive not yourſelves with ſuch arrogant 
hopes. Whatever be your rank, Provi- 
dence will not, for your ſake, reverſe its 
eſtabliſhed order. By liſtening to wiſe ad- 
monitions, and tempering the vivacity of 
youth with a proper mixture of ſerious 
thought, you may enſure chearfulneſs for 
the reſt of your life; but by deliveri 
ory ag. up at 2 to giddineſs 


„Jou lay the foundation of laſting _ . CY tn = 
1 9 9 Let not the ſeaſon of youth be barten of 


4 27. The Acgquifition of wirtunus Difpoff- 
—— 2 Es Fort du- 
, Fation, | | 

When you look forward to thoſe plans 
of which either your circumſtances 

ve ſuggeſted, or your friends have pro- 
poſed, you will nat heſitate to acknowledge, 
that in order to purſue them with advan- 
tage, ſome. previous diſcipline is requiſite. 
Be aſſured, that whatever is to bs your 
profeſſion, no education is more neceſſary 
to your ſucceſs, than the acquirement of 
virtuous diſpoſitions and habits, This is 


fhe univerſal preparation for every charac 
” ads 3 
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ter, and every ftation in life. Bad as the 
world is, reſpect is always paid to virtue. 
In the uſual courſe of human afairs it will 
be found, that a plain underſtanding, 
rer with acknowledged worth, contri- 
utes more to proſperity, than the brighteſt 
without probity or honour. Whether 
Cience, or bulneſs, or public life, be your 
aim, virtue ſtill enters, for a princi 2 


into all thoſe great departments o — . 
It is connected with eminence, in every li- 
beral art; with reputation, in every b | 
of fair and uſeful buſineſs; with diftinc- 
tion, in every public ſtation. The vigour 
which it gives the mind, and the weight 
which. it adds to charaQer; the generous 
ſentiments which it breathes; the un- 
daunted ſpirit which it inſpires, the ardour 
of diligence which it quickens, the freedom 
which it procures from pernicious and dif. 
honourable avocations, are the foundations 
of all that is high in fame or great in ſuc- 
ceſs among men. Whatever ornamental 
or engaging endowments you now poſleſs, 
virtue is a neceſſary requiſite, in order to 
their ſhining with proper luſtre, 
MR e faireſt form, if it 
t nothing within corre- 
if to 5 r without. 
are the triumphs of wit, when it is 
e to be the vehicle of malice. By 
w 


tever arts you may at. firſt attract the 


attention, you can hold the efteem and ſe, 
cure the hearts of others only by amiable 
diſpoſitions and the accompliſhments of the 


mind. Theſe are the qualities whoſe in- 


fluence will laſt, when the. luſtre of all 
that once ſparkled and d has paſſe: 
away. ee 4 


528. The Happingf and Dignity of M., 


Load depend upon the Conduit of the youth» 
fed Age. | ppt» 
gg ſo eſſential to your felicity 
and honour. 
your own. forming; your fate is in ſome 
meaſure put into your own 
nature is as yet pliant and | 
have not eſtabliſhed their dominign. Pre- 


judices have not pre-occupied your under- 
poet and debaſe your ations. All 
iſem- 


kan and free, 15 xx, 930, by * 
tur Vhatever . e 


wers are more YIgoraus, 


to Your defires and 


ikely to continue. It will 


w give to -— 
Trim Ns AN ro ie tp | 
. 548 N r . 


* 


Feeble 


Your character is now of 


. T2 
and ſoft. Habits 


run; nay, it may determine an everlaſting 
ie. Conſider then the employment of 
this important period as the higheſt truſt 
Which ſhall ever be committed to you; as, 
in à great meaſure, decifive of your hap- 


„ le As in the 
ſucceſſion of the ſeaſons, each, by the in- 


variable laws of nature, affects the produc- 
tions of what is next in courſe; ſo, in hu- 


man life, every period of our age, accord- 
ing as it is well or ill ſpent, influences the 
happineſs of that which is to follow. Vir- 


— 


tuous youth gradually brings forward ac- 
compliſhed and flouriſhing manhood; and 
ſuch manhood paſſes of itſelf, without unea- 
_ fineſs, into reſpectable and tranquil old age. 
But when nature is turned out of its regu- 
lar courſe, diforder takes place in the mo- 
ral, juſt as in the vegetable world. If the 
aus put forth no bloſſoms, in ſummer 

ere will be no beauty, and in autumn no 
. So, if youth be trifled away without 

provement, manhood will be contemp- 
tible, and old age miſerable. Blair, 


29. © Piety is God the Foundation of ges 
an 


What T ſhall firſt recommend is piety to 
God. With this 1 begin, both as the 
ſaundatioh of good morals, and as a diſpo- 
fition any graceful and becomin 
in youth. © To be void of it, argues 2 60 
heart, deſtitute of ſome of the beſt affections 
which belong to that age. Youth is the 
ſeaſon of warm and generous emotions. 
The heart ſhould then ſpontaneouſly riſe 
0 e admiration. of what is great; glow 
ith the love of what is fair and excellent; 
and melt at the diſcovery of tenderneſs and 
oodneſs. Where can any object be found, 
ſo proper to kindle thoſe affections, as the 
Father of the univerſe, and the Author of 
Il felicity | Unmoved by veneration, can 
on contemplate that grandeur and maje 
Which his works every where diſplay ? Un- 
rouched by gratitude, can you view that 
rotuſion of good, which, in this pleaſing 
_ Teaſon of life, his beneficent hand pours 
around you? Happy in the love and af- 
Tefion' of thoſe with whom you are con- 
need, look opts the Supreme Being, as 
e inſpirer of all the friendſhip which has 
Ever been Thewn” you by others; himſelf 
: Jour beſt and your firſt friend; formerly. 
the ſupporter of yout infancy, and the gui 
Sf your childhood: now, the guardian of 
your youth, and the hope of your coming 
ens. £ View religioas Yottddze as a natu- 


| a <xpreſſiow of gratitude” to him for all 


Sent sa Acre 1 rxbet/ 


reverence of your 


1 Conſider it as the ſervice 
of the God of your fathers; of him to 
whom your parents devoted you; of him 
whom in former ages your anceſtors ho- 
noured; and by whom they are now re- 
warded and bleſſed in heaven. Connected 
with ſo many tender ſenſibilities of ſoul, let 
religion be with you, not the cold and bar- 
ren offspring of ſpeculation, but the warm 
and vigorous diate of the heart. big. 
5 30. Religion never to be treated with 
Levity. | 
Impreſs your minds with reverence for 
all that is ſacred. Let no wantonneſs of 
youthful ſpirits, no compliance with the in- 
temperate mirth of others, ever betray you 
into profane fallies. Beſides the guilt 
which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a 
more odions appearance of petulance and 
preſumption to youth, than the affectation 
of treating religion with levity. Inſtead of 
being an evidence of ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, it diſcovers à pert and ſhallow mind; 
which, vain of the firſt ſmatterings of know 
ledge, preſumes to make light of what the 
relt of mankind revere. At the ſame time, 
you are not to imagine, that when exhorted 
to be religious, you are called upon to be- 
come more formal and ſolemn in your 
manners than others of the ſame years; 
or to ere yourſelves into ſupercilious re- 
provers of thoſe around you. The ſpirit of 
true religion breathes gentleneſs and affa- 
bility. It gives a native unaffected eaſe 
to the behaviour. It is ſocial, kind, and 
chearful ; far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal ſuperſtition which clouds the 
brow, ſharpens the temper, dejects the 
ſpirit, and teaches men to fit themſelves 
r another world, by neglecting the con- 
cerns of this. Let your religion, on the 
contrary, connect preparation for heaven 
with an honourable diſcharge of the duties 
of active life. Of ſuch religion diſcover, 
on ev . occaſion, that you are not 
aſhamed ; but avoid making any unneceſſa - 
ry oſtentation of it before the world. 16:4. 


$ 31. Modeſty and. Decility to be joined t 


Io piety join modeſty and docility, 
Dur parents, and ſubmiſ- 
nion to thoſe who are your ſuperiors in 
knowledge, in ſtation, and in years. De- 
1 7 and obedience belong to youth, 
odeſty is one of its chief ornaments; a 
has ever been eſteemed a preſage of rili 
merit. When entering on 3 
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fife, it iv: your part, not to aſſume the maze. After the firſt departure from fin«.. 


reins as yet into your hands; but to com- 
mit yourſelves to the guidance of the more 
ienced, and to become wife by the 
wiſdom of thoſe who have gone before 
you. Of all the follies incident to youth, 
there are none which either deform its pre- 
{ent appearance, or blaſt the proſpeR of its 
future proſperity, more than ſelf conceit, 
reſumption, and obſtinacy. By checking 
its natural progreſs in improvement, they 
fix it in long imma — 5 and frequently 
produce miſchiefs Which can never be re- 
aired. Vet theſe are vices too common- 
ly found among the young, Big with en- 
terprize, and elated by hope, they reſolve 
to truſt for ſucceſs to none but themſelves. 
Full of their own abilities, they deride the 
admonitions which are given them by their 
friends, as the timorous ſuggeſlions of age. 
Too wiſeto learn, too impatient to delibe- 
rate, too forward to be reſtrained, they 
plunge, with precipitant indiſcretion, into 


the midft of all the dangers with which life 

$34. Sinterity and Truth recommended. 
It is neceſſary to recommend to you fin- 

cerity and This is the baſis of 


virtue. That darkneſs of character, where 
we can ſee no heart; thoſe foldings of art. 
through which uo native affection is allowed 


to penetrate, preſent an object, una miable 
in every ſeaſon of life, but particularly 


odious in youth. If, at an age when the 
heart is warm, when the emotions are 
ſtrong, and when nature is expeRed to ſhew 
herſelf free and open, you can already ſmile 
and deceive, what are we to look for, when 
you ſhall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men; when intereſt ſhall have completed 
the obduration of your heart, and experi- 
ence ſhall have improved youin all the arts 
of guile? Diſſimulation in youth is the 
forerunner of perfidy-in old age. Tts 
firſt appearance is the fatal omen of grow- 
ing depravity and future thame. de- 
2 and learning; obſcures the 
uſtre of every accompliſhment; and ſinks 
you into contempt with God and man. As 
N therefore, the approbation of 

eaven, or the eſteem of the world, culti- 
vate the love of truth. In all your pro- 
eeedings, be direct and conſiſtent. Inge- 
nuity and candour poſſeſs the moſt power- 
ful charm; they beſpeak univerſal favour, 


and an apology for almoſtevery fail- 
ing, "The * of ertche is a plain and ſafe 
path; that of falſchood is a perplexing 


cerity, it is not in your power 


ſpirit. 3 oo 
courage to ayow his or to re - i 
himſelf 5 | 


expedients, | 

g to com views of conduct. 

It betrays, at the ſame time, a daftardly 
t is the reſource of one who wants 

. Whereas, openneſs of character 


ought to diſtinguiſh youth. To ſet out 


in the world with no other principle than z 
crafty attention to — — one 
who is deſtined for creeping through the 


diſplays that generous boldneſs, which. 


inferior walks of liſe: but to give an early 


preference to honour - above gain, when 
they ſtand in competition; to deſpiſe every 
advantage, which cannot be attained with- 
out diſhoneſt-arts; to brook no meanneſs, 


and to ſtoop to no diſſimulation; are the 


mdications of a t mind, the preſages 
of future ine e and GA In Bl: 


At the ſame time this virtuous — 
perfectly conſiſtent with the moſt pru 


is 
vigilance and caution. It is oppoſed do 


| — — 

li a wen 1 1 
— ond, 
of one who ſcorns deceit, becauſe he-ac- 
counts it both baſe and unprofitable ;-and 
who ſeeks no diſguiſe, becauſe he needs 


: 


$ 33+  Benewclence and Humanity. \-- 


Youth is the proper ſeaſon of cultivat« 


ing the benevolent and humane affectiona. 
Ara reat youu of your happineſs is to 


depend on the connections which you form 


you acquire betimes the temper and the 
manners which will render ſuch connections 


and noble mind; 


with others, it is of high importance that 


comfortable. Let a ſenſe of juſtice be m 


foundation of all your ſocial qualities. In 


your moſt early intercourſe with the world, 


and even in pw — oe amuſements, let 
$ Df 


no un ound. Engrave on your 


mind chat ſacred rule, of doing in all 


things to others, 


| as you wiſh 
that they ſhould do unto - 


. For thin 


end, impreſs yourſelves with a ' ſenſe 
oe ns and natural ity of 
men. Whatever advantages of birth or 
fortune you poſſeſs, never diſplay them 


with an oftentatious ſuperiority. Leave 


ve 
the ſubordinations of rank to regulate the 
intercourſe-of more advanced years. At 


1 


* . 
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preſent it becomes you to act among your 
companions, as man with man. Remem- 
ber how unknown to you are the viciſũ- 
tudes of the world; and how often they, 
on whom ignorant and contemptuous young 
men once looked down with ſcorn, have 
tiſen to be their ſuperiors in future years. 
Compaſſion is an emotion of whic 

a 

outh is the tear 0 „ and t 

= 5 that melts at the 8 Let 
not eaſe and indulgence contract your af- 
feQions, and wrap you up in ſelfiſh enjoy- 
ment. Accuſtom yourſelves to think of 
the diſtreſſes of human life; of the ſolitary 
cottage, the dying parent, and the weep- 
ing orphan. Never ſport with pain and 
diitreſs, in any of your amuſements ; nor 
treat even the meaneſt inſet with wanton 


3% Courtgh and engaging Manners. 
In order to render yourſelves amiable in 
fociety, correct every appearance of harſh- 
neſs in behaviour. Let that Cary xg 
tinguiſn your demeanour, w pr 
not ſo much from ſtudied 8 
from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
cuſtoms of the world in matters indifferent; 
but ſtop when they become ſinful. Let 
your manners be fimple and natural; and 
of courſe they will be engaging. Aﬀec- 
tation is certain deformity. By forming 
pourſelyes on fantaſtic models, and vying 
r one 8 every reigning folly, 
young begin with being ridiculous, and 


Let me particularly exhort youth to 


ang from race to race, continue to 
., The love of pleaſure, natural to 
man in eyery period of his life, glows at 
| age with exceſſive ardour. Novelty 
adds freſh charms, as yet, to every grati- 
cation. The world appears to ſpread a 
ig fealt ; and health, vigour, and 
ogh ſpirits, invite them to partake of it 
withaatzeftraiat. . In vain we warn them 
of latent dangers. Religion is accuſed of 
inſufferable ſeyerity, in prohibiting enjoy- 
ment; and the old, when, they offer their 
admonition, are upbraided with havia 
forgot that they once were young. 
= my friends, to hat do the conſtraints 
Telgter acd{the counſels pf age, with 


S883 34.77 4 


i 


reſpect to pleaſure, amount? They ma 
all be compriſed in a few words—not 8 
hurt elves, and not to hurt others, 
pore rſuit of pleaſure. Within theſe 
2 pleaſure is law ful; beyond them it 
becomes criminal, becauſe it is ruinous, 
Are theſe reſtraints any other than what a 
wiſe man would chooſe to impoſe on him · 
ſelf? We call you not to renounce plea- 
ſure, but to enjoy it in ſafety. Inſtead of 
abridging it, we exhort you to purſue it on 


an ex e plan. We propoſe meaſures 
for ſecuring its poſſeſſion, and for prolong- 
ing its duration. | Ibid. 


$ 36. Whatever violates Nature, cannot 
afford true Pleaſure. 


Conſult your whole nature. Confider 
yourſelves not only as ſenſitive, but as ra- 
tional beings; not only as rational, but 
ſocial; not only as ſocial, but immortal. 
Whatever violates your nature in any of 
theſe reſpects, cannot afford true pleaſure; 
any more than that which. undermines an 

tial of the vital ſyſtem, can pro- 
mote health. For the truth of this con- 
cluſion, we a 


minal exceſs, E pleaſure was more than 


ther, if not from eve i inſtance, 
yet from every habit, at leaſt, of unlawful 
2 there did „ ſome 

to wound you; there did not ariſe 
A r make you repent of 


it in the ? How long will you repeat 
the ſame round of ious folly, and 


tame] e ves to be caught in 
admo- wy Mag ach If you have any conb- 


deration, or any firmneſs left, avoid temp- 
tations, for which you have found your- 
ſelves unequal, with as much care as you 


would ſhun ilential infection. Break 
off all ions with the looſe and pro- 


337. Irregular Pleaſures. 

Zy the unhappy exceſſes of i 
ures in youth, how many amiable 
iſpolitions are. corrupted or deſtroyed! 
are ſuppreſſed! How many flattering 
hopes of parents and friends are totally 
extinguiſhed ! Who but muſt drop a tear 
over human nature, when he beholds that 


morning, which aroſs ſo bright, overcal 
Re” * . * 
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with ſuch untimely darkneſs; that good- 
humour, which once captivated all hearts, 
that vivacity which ſparkled in every com- 
pany, thoſe abilities which were fitted for 
adorning the higheſt rations, all ſacrificed 
at the ſhrine of low ſenſuality; and one 
who was formed for running the fair ca- 
reer of life in the midſt of public eſteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of 
his courſe; or ſunk for the whole of it 
into infignificancy and contempt !=-Theſe, 
O ſinful Pleaſure, are thy trophies! It is 
thus that, co-operating with the foe of God 
and man, _ degradeſt bo wo pe To 
and blaſteſt the opening 
man felicity ! ——- 3s 
938. Juduftry and Application. 
Diligence, induſtry, and proper im- 
. — of time, are — dation of 
oung. To no purpoſe are they en- 
dowed with the beſt abilities, if they want 
activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this caſe, will be every direction that 
can be given them, either for their tem- 
= or ſpiritual welfare? In youth, the 
its of induſtry are moſt eaſily acquired: 
in youth the incentives to it are ſtrongeſt, 
from ambition and from duty, from emu- 
lation and hope, from all the proſpects 
which the beginning of life affords, © If, 
dead to theſe calls, you already languiſh 
in lothful inaction, what will le to 
quicken the more luggiſh current of ad- 
vancing years? Induſtry is not only the 
inſtrument of improvement, but the foun- 
dation of pleaſure. —— is ſo oppoſite 
to the true enjoyment of life, as the re- 
. and feeble ſtate of an _—_ mind. 
who is a ſtranger to induſtry, ma 
pany but he _ enjoy, For it 2 
tbour only which gives the reliſh to plea- 
ſure. It is the , vehicle of eve 
man. It is the indiſpenſible condi- 
bn of our ng a ſound mind in a 
body. Sloth is fo inconfiſtent with 
both, that it is hard to determine, whether 
it be a greater foe to virtue, or to health 
and happineſs, Inactive as it is in itſelf, 
its effects are fatally powerful. Though it 
8 a ſlowly-flowing ſtream, yet it un- 
ermines all that is ſtable and flouriſhing. 
It not only ſaps the foundation of every 
yirtue,- but pqurs upon you a deluge of 
erinies and evils. It 1s fike water which 
firlt puttefies by ſtagnation, and then ſapds 
po0#ious vapours, and fills the atmoſphere 
3th death, Fly, therefore, from idleneſs, 
# the certain parent both of guilt and of 
a 3 1 f 12 , 
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mere ination only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations, in which too- 

ſaunter away their 22 ; perpetually en- 
gaged in frivolous ſociety, or public amuſe- 
ments; in the labours of dreſs, or the 
oſtentation of their perſons Is this the 
foundation which you lay for future uſe- 
fulneſs and eſteem? By ſuch accompliſh. 
ments do you hope to recommend your- 
ſelves to the thinking part of the world, 
and to anſwer the expectations of your 
friends and your country? Amuſements 
youth requires: it were vain, it- were 
eruel, to prohibit them. But, though al- 
lowable as the relaxation, are moſt 
culpable as the buſineſs, of the young. 
For they then become the ＋ — time, 
and the poiſon of the mind. They ft 

bad ons. They weaken the manly 
powers. - They fink the native vigour of 


$ 39. The Employment of Time.  , 
Redeeming your time from ſuch dan- 
gerous waſte, ſeek to fill it with employ- 
ments which you may review with 
faction. The acquiſition of knowledge is 
one of the moſt honourable occupations of 
youth. The deſire of it diſcoversa liberal 
mind, and is connected with many accom- 
pliſhments and many virtues. But though 
your train of life ſhould not lead you to 
ſtudy, the courſe of education always fur- 


 niſhes proper => 1 Ann a well diſ- 


poſed” mind. tever urſue, be 
emulous to excel. — ition, and. 


ſenſibility to om are, eſpecially at your 
age, among the marks of virtue. Think 
not, that any affluence of ane, or any 
elevation of rank, exempts you the 
duties of application and induſtry. In- 
duftry is the law of our being; it is the 
demand of nature, of reaſon, and of God. 
Remember always, that the years which 
now paſs over your heads, leave perma- 
nent memorials behind them. From your 
thoughtleſs minds they may eſcape; but 
— nee in the —— on — 
ey form an important part of the regi 
of te life. They will [eva hone teſ- 
timony, either for or againſt you at that 
day W — — all on —. i= 
Warly for the employments of y you 
muſt — an 3 to God. Whether 
_ ture courſe is deſtined to be long 
r ſhort, after this manner it ſhould com- 
mence; and, . : 


1 
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dufted, its concluſion, at what time ſoever 
it} arrives, will not be inglorious or un- 


$ 40+ . The' Neceſity of depending for Suc- 
* . ceſs on the IM of Heaven. 

Let me-finiſh the ſubject, with recalling 

attention to that dependance on the 

of Heaven, which, amid all your 

endeavours after improvement, you ought 


continually to preſerve. It is too common 
with —_ when they reſolve to 
tread the path of virtue and honour, to 
ſet out with preſumptuoys confidence in 
themſelves. Trulting to their own abili- 
ties for carrying them ſueceisfully through 
life, they are careleſs of applying to God, 
or of deriving any aſſiſtance from what 
they are apt ta reckon the gloomy diſci- 

line of religion. Alas! how little do 
bey know the dangers which await them! 
Neither human witdom, nor human virtue, 
unſupported by religion, are equal for the 


trying ſitnations which often occur in life. 
By the ock of temptation, how frequently by 


have the | moſt: virtuous intentions been 
overthrown ! Under the preſſure of diſ- 
_ © aſter, how often has the greateſt conſtancy 
funk {-Deftitute of the favour of God, you 
are in no better ſituation, with all your boaſt 
ed abilities, than orphans leſt to wander in 
a'trackleſs deſert, without any guide to 
eondut them, or any ſhelter to cover them 
from the gathering ſtorm. Correct, then, 
5758 
your eſs can be in ent of 
bim who made yen. By faith and repent- 
; — —— 8 — 55 — — 
Ae a yer, ck ts on o 
41+ N Necdffty of an early and 
nn 
It is neceſſary to habituate our minds, in 
our younger years, to ſome emplo 
which may engage our thoughts, and fil 
capacity of che ſoul at a riper age, 
or, however we may roam in youth from 
folly to folly, too volatile for reſt, too ſoft 
and eſſeminate for induſtry, even ambitious 
to make a ſplendid figure; yet the tin 
will come when we ſhall outgrow the reliſh 
of childiſh amuſements: and, if we are 
not provided with'a taſte for manly ſatis- 
faQions.:o ſucceed. in their room, we muſt 
of courſe became } miſerable, at an age 
more difficult to be pleaſed. . While men, 


however unthinking and unemployed, en- 


rita; a conſtant ſuceeſſion of gay ideas, 
which flatter and ſport in the brain, makes 
them pleaſed with themſelves, and with 
every frolic as trifling as themſelves: but 
when the ferment of their blood abates, 
and the freſhneſs of their youth, like rhe 
morning dew, paſſes away, their ſpirits flag 
for want of entertaipments more ſatisfac- 
tory in themſelves, and more ſuited to a 
manly age; and the ſoul, from a ſprightly 
impertinence, from quick ſenſations, and 
florid deſires, ſubſides into a dead calm, 
and ſinks into a flat ſtupidity. The fire 
of a glowing imagination (the property of 
youth) may wake folly look pleaſing, and 
lend a heauty to objects, which have none 
inherent in them; juſt as the. ſun beams 
may paint a cloud, and diverſify it with 
beautiful Rains of light, however dark, 
unſubſtantial, and empty in itſelf. But 
— can ſhine with undiminiſhed luſtre, 
but religion and knowledge, which are 
eſſentially and intrinſically E Take 
it therefore for granted, which you will find 
experience, that nothing can be long 
entertaining, but what is in ſome meaſure 
beneficial ; becauſe nothing elſe will bear a 
calm and ſedate review. A 
You may be fancied for a while, upon 
the account of good - nature, the inſepa- 
rable attendant upon a fluſh of ſanguine 
health, and a fulueſ of youthful ſpirits: 
but you will find, in proceſs of, time, that 
among the wiſe and good, uſeleſs good- 
nature is the object of pity, ill-natare of 
hatred; but nature beantiſied and im- 
proved by an aſſemblage of moral and in- 
tellectual endowments, is the only objeR 
of a ſolid and laſting eſteem. Sa. 


$ 42. The Unhapping went on the 
Niche of early 8 the Mind. 
There is not a greater inlet to miſery 
and vices of all kinds, than the not know- 
ing how to paſs our vacant hours. For 
what remains to be done, when the firſt 
part of their lives, who are not brought 


up to any manual em nt, is ſlipt awa 
without: Ing aſhes po for 3 o 
mas for other rational ſatisfactions? | 
they ſhould purſue their pleaſures ?—But, 
religion apart, common prudence will warn 
n as they begin to 
go down the hill of life. Shall they then 
apply themſelves to their ſtudies? Alas! 
heced-time is already paſt: The enter- 
g and ſpirited ardour of youth bein 
over, without hy N applied to thoſe 
valuable purpoſes which i vas gina 
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all ambition of excelling upon generous 
and laudable ſchemes quite ſtagnates. 
they have not ſome poor expedient to de- 
ceive the time, or, to ſpeak more 
perly, to deceive themſelves, the length 
of a day will ſeem tedious to them, who, 
perhaps, haye 55 unreaſonableneſs to com- 
plain of the ſhortneſs of life in general. 
hen the ſormer part of our life has been 
nothing but vanity, the latter end of it 
can be nothing but vexation. In ſhort, 
we muſt be miſerable, without ſome em- 
loyment to fix, or ſome amuſement to diſ- 
3 our thoughts: the latter we cannot 
command in all -places, nor reliſh at all 


times; and therefore there is an abſolute 


neceſſity for the former. We may purſue 
this or that new pleaſure ; we may be fond 
for a while of a new acquiſition; Yat when 
the graces of novelty are worn off, and 
the briſkneſs of our firſt deſire is over, the 
tranſition is very quick and ſudden, from 
an eager fondneſs to a cool indifference. 


Hence there is a reſtleſs agitation in our 


minds, ſtill craving ſomething new, ſtill 
unſatisfied with it, when poſſeſſed; till me- 
lancholy increaſes, as we advance in years, 
ho ſhadows lengthening towards the cloſe 

4 it is, that men of this ſtamp are 
continually complaining that the times are 
altered for the worſe: Becauſe the ſpright- 
lineſs of their youth repreſented every 
thing in the moſt engaging light; and 
when men are in high good humour with 
themſelyes, they are apt to be ſo with all 
around; the face of nature brightens up, 
and the ſun ſhines with a more agreeable 
luſtre : but when old age has cut them 
off from the enjoyment of falſe pleaſures, 


and habitual vice has given them a diſtaſte 


for the only true laſting delights; 
vhen a retroſpect of their paſt lives-pre- 


ſents nothing to view but one wide tract of 


uncultivated ground; a ſoul diſtempered 
with ſpleen, remorſe, and an inſenſibility 
of each rational ſatisſaction, darkens and 
diſcolours every object; and the change is 
not in the times, but in them, who have 
been forſaken by thoſe gratifications which 
they would not forſake. | : 

_ How much otherwiſe is it with thoſe who 
have laid up an inexhauſtible fund of know- 
ledge! When a man has been laying out 
that time in the purſuit of ſome great and 
important truth, which others waſte in a 
circle of 65 follies, he is conſcious of 
having a od up to the dignity of his na- 


. 


2 


If not ſo violent, is much preferable to 


AND RELIGIOUS. 6 
ſults that ſerene complacency, wiichahough 


pleaſures of the animal life. He can tra. 
vel on from ſtrength to ſtrength ; for, 

literature as in war, each new conqueſt 
which he gains, impowers him to puſh his 
conqueſts {till farther, and to enlarge the 
empire of reaſon: thus he is ever in à pro- 
greſſive ſtate, ſtill N new acquire - 
ments, ſtill animated with hopes of future 
diſcoveries. Seed. 
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common Duties of 


Some may alledge, in bar to what I 
have ſaid, as an excuſe for their indolence, 
the want of proper talents to make any pro- 
eſs in learning. To which I anſwer, that 
ew ſtations require uncommon abilities to 
diſcharge them well; for the ordinary offices 
of life, that ſhare of apprehenſion which 
falls to the bulk of mankind, provided we 
improve it, will ſerye well enough. Bright 
and ſparkling parts are like, diamonds, 
which may a the proprietor, but are 
not nece | 
whereas common ſenſe is like current com; 
we have every day, in the ordinary 9 2 


rences of life, occaſion for it ; and if we 


would but call it into action, it would carry 
us much greater lengths than we ſeem to 
be aware of, Men may extol, as | 

as they pleaſe, fine, exalted and ſupe- 
rior ſenſe ; yet common ſenſe, if attend- 
ed with humility and induſtry, is the beſt 
guide to beneficial truth, and the beſt pre- 
Krave againſt any fatal errors in know - 
ledge, and notorious miſconducts in liſe. 
For none are, in the nature of the thing, 
more liable to error, than thoſe who have 
a diſtaſte for plain ſober ſenſe and dry 158 
ſoning; which yet is the caſe of thoſe 


'whoſe warm and elevated imagination, 


'whoſe uncommon fire and vivacity, make 
them in love with nothing but what is 
ſtriking, W — alla for 
t wits, 1 at beguties, 100K u 
pa eſteem a 2 infipid thing ; bo 
thing leſs than admiration - will content 
them. To gain the good-will of man- 


kind, by being uſeful to them, is in their 


opinion, a „low, groveling aim; their 
n Re eyes I the world 
upon them, by dazzling and ſurprizin 
them; a temper which draws them 
from the love of truth, and conſequently 
ſubjects them to groſs miſtakes: for they 
will not love truth as ſuch ; they will wa 


for. thy ge of the world; 


— 
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it only when it ha to be ſurprizing 
and uncommon, which few im truths 
are. The love of novelty will be the pre- 
dominant paſſion; that of truth will only 
influence them, when it does not interfere 


with it. Perhaps nothing ſooner miſleads 5, 
e who does not endeavour to contribute his 
brigkt ima- 


men out of the road of truth, than to have 
the wild, dancing light of a 

ination playing before them. Perhaps 
| they have too much life and ſpirit to have 
| Patience enough to go to the bottom of 


a ſubject, and trace up every argument, 
through a long — to its ori- 
ginal. Perhaps they have that delicacy 


of make which fits them for a ſwift and 
ſpeedy race, but does not enable them to 
carry a great weight, or to go through 
any og arg ; whereas men of fewer 
ideas, who lay them in' order, compare and 
examine them, and 
a gradual chain of 


on, ſtep by ſtep, in 
thinking, make up by 
ſtry and caution what they want in 
quickneſs of apprehenſion. Be not diſ- 
couraged, if you do not meet with ſucceſs 
at Obſerve; (for it lies within the 
compaſs .of any man's obſervation) that 
he who has been long habituated to one 
kind of knowledge, is utterly at a loſs in 
ape n r 

r efforts, a progreſſive 
epiniig of his faculties; and then he won- 
ders how he could be ſo long in finding out 
a connection of ideas, which, to a era lite 
underſtanding, is very obvious. But 
negleQing to uſe your faculties, you will, 
in time, loſe the very power of uſing 


'$ 44- Richer or Fortune no Excuſe to exempt 
_ Others there are, who An exem 
tion from ſtudy, becauſe their fortune 
makes them independent of the world, 
and they need not be beholden to it for a 
maintenance—that is, becauſe their fitua- 
tion in life exempts them from the neceſ- 
ſity of ſpending their time in ſervile offices 
and hardilips, therefore they may diſpoſe 
of it juſt as they pleaſe, It is to imagine, 
becauſe God has empowered them to fingle 
out the belt means of employing their 
rarer in reading, meditation; in the 

heft inſtances of piety and charity; 
therefore they may throw them away in a 
round of impertinence, yanity, and folly. 
The apoſtle's rule, that if any man will 
not work, neither ſhould he eat,” extends 
to the rich as well as the poor; only ſup- 
poling, that there are different kinds of 


ing humanity and genero 


work affigned to each. The reaſon is the 

ſame in both caſes, viz. that he who will 

do no good, ought not to receive or en- 

joy any. As we ate all joint traders and 

ab in life, he forfeits his right +=" 
in the common ſtock of i 


ota or allotted part to it: the public 
ppineſs being nothing but the ſum total 
of each individual's contribution toit. An 
eaſy fortune does not ſet men free from 
labour and induſtry in general; it onl 
exempts them from ſome particular ki 
of labour: it is not a bleſling, as it gives 
them liberty to do nothing at all; but as 


it gives them liberty wiſely to chuſe, and 


ſteadily to proſecute, the moſt ennoblin 
S the moſt improving — 
ments, the purſuit of truth, the practice 
of virtue, the ſervice of God who giveth 
them all things richly to enjoy, in ſhort, 
the doin tag being 6p thing that is 
ble; though nothing merely in 
order to be That time which 
others muſt employ in tilling the ground 
(which often deceives their tion) 
with the ſweat of their brow, _ may 
lay out in cultivating the mind, a foil al 
ways grateful to the care of. the tiller. — 
The fam of what I would ſay, is this: 
That, though you are not confined to any 
particular calling, yet you have a general 
2 which is, to award over * heart, 
and to improve to o your- 
ſelf walter of ul] thoſe accom 5 
an enlarged compaſs of thought, that flow- 
fi , which are 
neceſſary to become a great fortune; and 
of all thoſe perfeQions, viz. be v 
humility, temperance, which are ne- 
ceſlary to bear a ſmall one patiently; but 
eſpecially it is your duty to acquire a taſte 
for thoſe pleaſures, which, . — they are 


taſted, go off a ly, and leave behind 
them a ul and delightful flayour on 


* 


$ 45. The Pleaferer reſulting J- F 
29 Ed Des 


3 that man, who, unembarraſſed 
by vulgar. cares, maſter of himſelf, his 
time, and fortune, ſpends his time in mak- 
ing himſelf wiſer, and his fortune in mak- 
e (and therefore himſelf) happier: 
who, as the will and underſtanding are the 
two ennobling faculties of the ſou], thinks 


himſelf not complete, till his underſtand- 
ing be beautified with the valuable furni- 


ture of krowiedge, as well as his will en. 
| edge, as well as l 
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riched with every virtue; who has fur- 
niſhed himſelf with all the adyantages to 
relith ſolitude, and enliven converſation ; 
when ſerious, not ſullen ; and when chear- 
ful, not indiſcreetly gay; his ambition, not 
to be admired for a falſe glare of greatneſs, 
but to be beloved for the gentle and ſober 
luſtre of his wiſdom and goodneſs. The 
teſt minifter of ſtate has not more bu- 
nes to do in a public capacity, than he, 
and indeed every man elſe may find in 
the retired and ſtill ſcenes of life. Even 
in his private walks, every thing that is 
viſible convinceth him there is preſent a 
Being inviſible. Aided by natural philo- 
ſophy, he reads plain legible traces of the 
Divinity in every thing he meets: he ſecs 
the Deity in every tree, as well as Moſes 
did in the burning buſh, though not in ſo 
laring a manner: and when ke ſees him, 
he athres Alu with the tribute of a grate- 
ful heart. 4 Seed. 
$ 46. The juſtly paluing and duly uſing the 
GE in a Place of Educa- 
tion, | a 
One conſiderable advantage is, that re- 
method of ſtudy, too much neglect- 
ed in other places, which obtains here. 
Nothing is more common elſewhere, than 
ſor perſons to plunge, at once, into the 
very depth of ſcience, (far their 
own) without having learned firſt ru 
diments: nothing more common, than for 
ſome to paſs themſelves upon the world 
for great ſcholars, by the help of univerſal 
Dictionaries, Abridgements, and Indexes; 
by which means they gain an uſeleſs ſmat- 
tering in wy branch of literature, juſt 
— to enable og to talk abs, 
rather impertinently, upon moſt ſu ; 
but not to think Atty and deeply upon 
any: like thoſe who have a general ſuper. 
feial acquaintance with almoſt every _ 
To cultivate an intimate and entire friend- 
ſhip with one or two worthy perſons, would 
be of more ſervice to them. The true ge- 
nuine way to make a ſubſtantial ſcholar, 
is what place here. to begin with 
thoſe general principles of reaſoning, upon 
Which all ſcience and which give 


a light to of literature, to ma 
— — fn N. but ſure proceſs; 
tly, with 
fruitful regi 1 i 

* in 0 
before we fox ourſelves in, a, — j. 
ſelves to any particular province of it; it 
deing the great — 


ides to di- 
beautiful and 


to travel 
rect us, 


cipline of the place 


without _—— upon the ſallies 'of 


ke been otherwiſe, without proceeding'to ex- 


education, not to 


make a man a complete maſter of any 
branch of ſcience, but to give his mind 
that freedom, o „ and extent, which 
ſhall empower him to maſter it, or indeed 
any other, whenever he ſhall turn the bent 
of his ſtudies that way; which is beſt done; 
by ſetting before him, in his earlier years; 
ag view of the whole intellectual 
world: whereas, an early and entire at- 
tachment to one particular calling, narrows 
the abilities of the mind to that degree, 
that he can ſcarce think out of that track 
to which he is accuſtomed. + Has 1 
The next advantage I ſhall mention is, 
a direftion in the choice of authors upon 
the moſt material ſubjects. For it is per- 
en > * truth, that learning might be 
uced to a much narrower compaſs, if 
one were to read none but original authors, 
thoſe who write chiefly from their own 
fund of ſenſe, without treading ſervilely in 
the ſteps of others.” - | * 
Here, too, a generous emulation quick - 
ens our endeavours, and the friend improves 
the ſcholar, The tediouſneſs of the way 
to truth is inſenſibly beguiled by having 
fellow-travellers, who keep an eyen 
with us: each light diſpenſes a brighter 
flame, by mixing its ſocial rays with thoſe 
of others. Here we live ſequeſtered from 
noiſe and hurry, far from the great ſcene 
of buſineſs, vanity, and idleneſs; our hours 
are all our own, Here it is, as in the Athe- 
nian torch-race, where a ſeries of men have 
ſueceſſively tranſmitted from one te un- 
other the torch of knowledge; and no 
ſooner has -once quitted it, but another 
equally able takes the lamp, to 11 
light to all within its ſphere b. I. 
$ 47. Diſcipline of the Place of Education 
6. Dl Pls of Pi 


May none of us complain, that the diſ- 
is too ; may we 
rather reflect, that there need: i 
elſe to make a man completely miſerable, 
but to let him, in the moſt dangerous ſag 

of life, carve out an happineſs the himſi 


th! T to whom you have beet 
— ent, and n | 


tremities, never to be uſed but in deſperate 
caſes, thoſe have been always the moſt 
liberal of their cenſures and invectives a. 
gainſt you: they put one in mind of Ado. 
nijah's rebellion againſt David his father 

» —Quzk curſores, vita lampada tradunt. 


becauſe 
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becauſe his father had not diſpleaſed him 
at ay time, in ſaying, Why haſt thou 
done ſo?—lt is a certain fign men want 
. 
ny; too to overn 

— — be conduBtel by 


It were to be wiſhed, that they who 
claim greater indulgences, would ſeriouſly 
reflect, that the glaring irregularities of 
. 
ure upon a whole body; ma 
a noiſe in, and — the world, as if all 
*Reſh had here corrupted their ways: where - 
n 
greater number, who here in private at- 
dend the duties of the wiſe and good, muſt, 


in the nature of the thing, eſcape the no- 


dies of the world. Notorious diſorders, 


do few ſoever are concerned, ſtrike upon 


the ſenſes of ſome, and affect the paſſions 
of many more; by which (their ſenfes and 
| ©. apt the groſs of mankind generally 
ge of things; but it requires ſome ex- 

_ pence of reflection, to which the bulk of 
2 will never put themſelves to con» 
Ader, that great numbers muſt have (| 
their time profitably, formed habits of juſt 

: — ag here, laid in that ſtock of 
wledge which they have produced into 

view in a more public ſphere; that thoſe 


Voices, which they complain of, may not be 


the native growth of the e, but im- 
from ur pn jr et 
8 (Ron 7 from the e 
world at 1 » W 
are entered into it too 8 2 


$ 49. Diffidence of |one'r Abilities, an Indi- 
+ ..”_ . [cation of good Senſe. 
Conſider, that it is a ſure indication of 
good ſenſe to be diſident of it. We then, 
Aud. not till then, are growing wiſe, when 
we begin to diſcern how weak and unwiſe 
we are. An abſolute perfection of under- 
landing is impoſlible; he makes the near- 
elt approaches to it, u ho has the ſenſe to 
diſcern, and the homility to acknowled 


3 5 12 always 

| Y upon youth; it covers a multi- 

tude of 2 and doubles the luſtre of 

every virtue which it ſeems to hide: the 
Perſections of men being like thoſe flowers 

| A appear more beautiful when their 

leaves are a little contracted and folded 
up, than when they are full blown, and 


LIES 
V=zo $6: * 


diſplay themſelves, without any reſerve, 
8 | 


view. 

We are ſome of us very fond of know- 
ledge, and apt to value ourſelves upon any 
rohciency in the ſciences; one ſcience, 
wever, there is, worth more than all the 
reſt, and that is, the ſcience of living well; 
which ſhall remain, when, « Whether there 
be tongues, they ſhall ceaſe; Whether there 
be knowledge, it ſhall vaniſh away. A; 
to new notions, and new doctrines, of which 
this age 1s _ fruitful, the time will come, 
when we ſhall have no pleaſure in them: 


. . the time ſhall come, when they ſhall 


exploded, and would have been for- 
otton, if they had not been preſerved in 
ſe excellent books, which contain a con- 
futation of them: like inſets preſerved 
for ages in amber, which ol iſe would 
ſoon have returned to the common maſs 
of things. But a firm belief of Chriſtia. 
3 practice ſuitable to it, will ſup- 
port and invigorate the mind to the lat, 
and moſt of all at laſt, at that important 
hour, which muſt decide our hopes and 
apprehenſions: and the wiſdom, which, 
Ie our Saviour, cometh from above, will, 
through his merits, bring us thither. And 
indeed, all our other ſtudies and purſuits, 
however different, ought to be ſubſervient 
to, and center in this grand point, the pur- 
ſuit of eternal happineſs, LIE in 
ourſelves, and aſefal to the world. bid. 


5 50. The Neceſfit uliar Temperance 
* in — 7 ducatien. 

From a thorough infight into human 
nature, with a watchful eye, and kind 
attention to- the 3 intemperate 
heat of youth, with well-weighed meaſure 
for the advancement of all uſeful literature, 
and the continual ſupport and. increaſe of 
virtue and piety, haye the wiſe and religi- 
ous. inſtitutors of the rules of conduct and 
8 in places of education, done all 
that human prudence could do, to promote 
the moſt excellent and bene ficial deſign, by 
the moſt rational and well-concerted means. 
They firſt laid the foundation well, in the 
diſcipline and regulation of the appetites. 
They put them under the reſtraint of 
wholeſome and frugal rules, to place them 
out of the reach of intemperance, and to 
preclude an exceſs that would ſerve only to 
corrupt, inflame, and torment them. They 


are fed with food convenient for them; 

with ſimplicity yet ſufficiency; with a kind 

though cautious hand. By this means, the 

haf riceare fied in cher birth; youn 
| per 
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tions, to which others, from a leſs happy 
ſituation, are too frequently expoſed; and 
by an early habit of temperance and ſelf- 
command, — may learn either to pre- 
vent all irregular ſolicitations, or with eaſe 
to controul them. Happy are they who, 
by a thankful enjoyment of theſe. advan- 
tages, and a willing compliance with theſe 
— hay wil ſtore for the reſt of their 
life, virtue, health, and peace! Vain, in- 
deed, - would be the expeRation of any 
real progreſs in intellectual and moral im- 

ry were __ 3 thus 

id in ſtrict regularity temperance; 
were the ſenſual apperies to be pampered 
in youth, or even vitiated with that de- 
gree of indulgence which an extravagant 
world may allow and call elegance, but in 
a place of education would be downright 
* The taſte of ſenſual pleaſures 
muſt be checked and abated in them, that 
they may acquire a reliſh of the more ſub- 
lime pleaſures that reſult from reaſon and 
religion; that they may purſue them with 
effect, and enjoy them without avocation; 
And have they not in this place every 
motive, aſſiſtance, and encouragement, to 


engage them in a virtuous and moral life, 


to animate them in the attainment of 
uſeful learning? What rank or condition 
of youth is there, that has not daily and 
hourly opportunities of laying in ſupplies 
of knowledge and virtue, = will in 
every ſtation of hfe be equally ſervice- 
able and ornamental to themſelves, and 
benckeial to mankind? And ſhall any one 
dare to convert a houſe of diſcipline and 
learning into a houſe of diſſoluteneſs, ex- 
travagance, and riot? With what an ag- 
gravation of guilt do they load themſelves, 
who at the ſame time that they are pur- 
ſuing their own unhappineſs, ſacrilegi- 
ouſly break through all the fences of good 
order and government, and by their prac- 
tice, ſeducement, and example, do what 
ry wen lies, ny —— yew theſe r 

| ugality, riety, temperance, 

the mad + arr pot mie wears li- 
centious and voluptuous agel What have 
they to anſwer for, who, while they pro- 
fligately ſquander away that moſt precious 


part of time, which is the only ſeaſon of 


application and improvement, to their own 
retrie vable loſs, encourage one another 
in an idle and ſenfual courſe of life, and 
by ſpreading wide the contagion, reflect 


a ſcandal upon, and ſtrive to bring into 
public dileftvem, the place of their edu. 


| ſhould lead us, that cuſtom 


cation, where induſtry, literature, virtue, 
decency, and whatever clic is praiſe-wor- 
thy, did for ages flouriſh and abound ? Is 
this the genuine fruit of the-pious care of 


our anc for the ſecurity and propa» * 
gation of religion and good-manners, to 
the lateſt poſterity ? Is this at laſt the res 
ward of their munificence.? Or does this 


conduct correſpond with their views, or 
with the juſt expectations and demands 
{yes Gp any, 24 


1. Valuable © ities once loſt can» 
* me.ot be recalled.” * 
Nor let any one vainly imagine, that 
the time and valuable opportunities which 
are now loſt, can hereafter be recalled at 
will; or that he who has run out his'youth= 
ful days in diſſipation and ure, will 
have it in his er to when he 
pleaſes, and make a wiſer uſe of his ri 
years. Yet this is too generally the fal- 
lacious yn aps flatters the youth in his 
ſenſual indulgenees, and leads him inſen- 
ſibly on in the treacherous ways of vices 
till it is now too late to return. There 
are few, who at one plunge fo totally im- 
merge in pleaſures, as to drown at once 
all power of reaſon and conſcience: they 
promiſe themſelves, that they can indulge 
their appetites to ſuch a = only, and 
can check and turn them when they 
have run their allotted race. I do not in- 
deed ſay, that there never have been per- 
ſons in whom the ſtrong 8 
ful luſts may have happily ſu „and 
who may have brought forth fruits of 
amendment, and diſplayed many eminent 
virtues, God forbid! that even the moſt 
licentious vices of youth ſhould be abſo- 
lately incorrigible. But I may venture to 
affirm, that the inſtances in this caſe have 
been ſo rare; that it is very dangerous for 
any one to truſt to the experiment, upon 
a preſumption that he ſhall add to the 
number. The only ſure way to make any 
roficiency in a virtuous life, is to ſet out 
Fo it betimes. It is —_—— 2 —— 
nations are trained up in the way t 
1 ſon makes 
the beſt habits the moſt agreeable; the 
ways of wiſdom become the ways of plea- 
ſantneſs, and every ſtep we advance, they 
grow more eaſy and more delightful. But, 
on the contrary, when vicious, headftrong 
appetites are to be reclaimed, and invete · 
ratgghabits to be corretted, what: ſecurity 
can we give ourſelyes, that we ſhall have 
E either 


* 
* * 
— ” i 
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either inclination, reſolution, or power, to 
ſtop and turn back, and recover the right 
way from which we have ſo long and fo 
wikels wandered, and enter upon a new 
life, when perhaps our ſtrength now faileth 
us, and we know not how near we may be 
to our journey's end? Theſe reſlections I 
have ſuggeſted: principally for the ſake of 
thoſe, who allowing themſelves in greater 
 Indulgences than are conſiſtent with a li- 
beral and virtuous education, give evident 
proofs that they are not ſufficiently aware 
of the dangerous encroachments, and the 
uliar Kecttfeinelt of pleaſurable ſin. 
appy for them, would they once ſeri- 
ouſly conſider their ways! and no time 
can be more proper, than when theſe ſo- 
lemn ſeaſons of recollection and religious 
diſcipline ſhould particularly diſpoſe them 
to ſeriouſneſs and thought. They would 
then diſcover, that though they are awhile 
carried gentlyandſupinelydownthe ſmooth 
ſtream of pleaſure, yet ſoon the torrent 
will grow too violent to be ſtemmed ; the 
waves will ariſe, and daſh them upon 
rocks, or fink them in Whirlpools. It is 
therefore the part of prudence to ſtop ſhort 
while they may, and to divert their courſe 
into a different channel; which, whatever 
obſtructions and difficulties they may la- 
bour with at firſt, will every day become 
more practicable and pleaſing, and will 
aſſuredly carry them to a ſerene and ſe- 
cure haven. | | Dottie. 


$ 52. The Beginnings of Evil to be reſted. 
Think not, as I am afraid too many do, 
that becauſe your paſſions have not hur- 
ried vou into atrocious” deeds, they have 
therefore wrought no miſchief, and have 
left no ſting behind them. By a conti- 
nued ſeries of looſe, though apparently 
trivial gratifications, the heart is often as 
2 corrupted, as by the commiſ- 
Hon of any one of thoſe enormous crimes 
which ſpring from great ambition, or 
great revenge. Habit gives the paſſions 
ength, while the abſence of glaring guilt 
ſeemingly juſtifies them; and, nnawakened 
by remorſe, the finner proceeds in his 
courle, till he wax bold in guilt, and be- 
come npe for ruin: for, by gradual and 
latent ſteps, the deſtruction of our virtues 
advances. Did the evil unveil itſelf at 
the beginning; did the ſtorm which is to 
overthrow. our peace, diſcover, as it roſe, 
all its horrors, precautions would more 
frequently be taken againſt it. Bugwe 
re imperceptibly betrayed; and from ne 


* 
$3577 


licentious attachment, one criminal paſ- 
fion, are, by a train of conſequences, 
drawn on to another, till the government 
of our minds is irrecoverably loſt, The 
enticing and the odious paſſions are, in this 
reſpect, ſimilar in their proceſs; and, 
though by different roads, conduct at laſt 
to the ſame iſſue. Blair. 


$ 53. Order 1 be obferved in Amuſe- 
3 ments. 


' Obſerve order in your amuſements; that 
is, allow them no more than their 

mn ſtudy to keep them within due 
unds; mingle them in a temperate ſuc- 
ceſſion with ſerious duties, and the higher 
buſineſs of life. Human life cannot pro- 
ceed, to advantage, without ſome meaſure 
of relaxation and entertainment. We re- 
quire relief from care. We are not form- 
ed for a perpetual ſtretch of ſerious 
thought. By too intenſe and continued 
application, our feeble powers would ſoon 
be worn out. At the ſame time, from our 
propenſity to eaſe and pleaſure, amuſe- 
ment proves, among all ranks of men, the 
moſt dangerous foe to order: for it tends 
inceſſantly to uſurp and encroach, to wi- 
den its territories, to thruſt itſelf into the 
place of more important concerns, and 
thereby to diſturb and counteract the na- 
tural" courſe of things. One frivolous 
amuſement indulged 'out of ſeaſon, will 
often carry perplexity and confuſion thro' 

a long ſucceſſion of affairs | 
Amuſements, therefore, though they be 
of an innocent kind, require ſteady go- 
vernment, to keep them within a due and 
limited province. But ſuch as are of an 
Irregular and vicious nature, ire not 
to be governed, but to be baniſhed from 
every orderly ſociety. As ſoon as a man 
ſeeks his happineſs from the gaming-ta- 
ble, the midnight ' revel, and the other 
haunts of licentiouſneſs, confaſton ſeizes 
upon him as its own, There wilt no lon- 
rw order in his family, nor order in 
is affairs, nor order in his time. The 
moſt important concerns of life are aban- 
doned. Even the order of nature is by 
ſach perſons inverted ; night is changed 
into day, and day into night. Character, 
honour, and intereſt itſelf, are trampled 
under foot. Vou may with certainty prog- 
noſticate the ruin of theſe men to be juſt 
at hand. Diſorder, ariſen to its height, 
has nearly accompliſhed its Work. The 
ſpots of death are upon them. Let every 
one who would eſtape the peſtilegrial con- 
ta gion, 
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tagion, fly with haſte from their com- 
pany. | | Blair. 
$ 54- Order to be preſerved in your Society. 


Preſerve order in the arrangement of 
your ſociety ; that is, entangle not your- 


ſelves in a perpetual and promiſcuous 
crowd; ſele& with prudence and propriety, 
thoſe with whom you chaſe to aſſociate ; 
let company and retreat ſucceed each other 
at meaſured intervals. There can be no 
order in his life, who allots not a due 
ſhare of his time to retirement and reflec- 
tion. He can neither prudently arrange 
his temporal affairs, nor properly attend 
to his ſpiritual intereſts. He lives not to 
himſelf, but to the world. By continual 
diflipation, he is rendered giddy and 
thoughtleſs. He contracts unavoidably 
from the world that ſpirit of diſorder and 
confuſion which is ſo prevalent in it. 

It is not a ſufficient preſervation againſt 
this evil, that the circles of ſociety in which 
you are engaged are not of a libertine 
and vicious kind. If they withdraw you 
from that attention to yourſelves, and your 
domeſtic concerns, which becomes a good 
man, they are ſubverſive of order, and 
inconſiſtent with your duty. What is in- 
nocent in itſelf, PA enerates into a crime, 
from being carried to exceſs; and idle, 
trifling ſociety, is nearly a-kin to ſuch as 
is corrupting. One of the firſt principles 


of order is, to learn to be happy at home. 


It is in domeſtic retreat that every wiſe 
man finds his chief ſatisfaction. It is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his pub- 
lic conduct. He who knows not how to 


enjoy himſelf when alone, can never be 


long happy abroad. To his vacant mind, 
company may afford a temporary relief; 
but when forced to return to himſelf, he 
will be ſo much more oppreſſed and lan- 
＋ Whereas, by a due mixture of pub- 

and 7 1 life, we keep free of £ the 
ſnares of both, and enjoy each to 25 
| id. 


$55. A due Regard to Order neceſſary in 
Lege, Time, Expence, and Amuſe- 


advantage. 


: 


; 
ments, 


Throughout your affairs, your time, 
your expence, your amuſements, your ſo- 
ciety, the principle of order muſt be equally 


carried, if you expect to reap any of its 


happy fruits. For if into any one of thoſe 
great departments of life you ſuffer diſ- 
order to enter, it will ff pread through all 
the reſt,” In vain, for inftance, you pur- 


_ Whereas the d 
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Poſe to be orderly in the conduct of yo 

affairs, if you be irregular in the Al. 
bution of your time. In vain you attempt 
to regulate your expence, if into your a- 
muſements, or your ſociety, diſorder has 
crept. You have admitted a principle of 
confuſion which will defeat all your plans, 
and perplex and entangle what you ſought 
to arrange. Uniformity is above all things 
neceflary to order. If you defire that any 
thing ſhould proceed according to method 
— let all things be done in or- 

er. [FL 21115 

1 muſt alſo admoniſh you, that in ſmall, 
as well as in t affairs, a due regard to 
order is requiſite. I mean not, that you 
ought to look on thoſe minute attentions, 
which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wiſdom: 
but I exhort you to remember, that diſ- 
order, like cake immoralities, frequently 


takes riſe from inconſiderable beginnin 


They who, in the leſſer tranſactions of li 
are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of extending that n ligence, 
degrees, to ſuch affairs and duties as will 
render them criminal. Remiſſneſs grows 
on all who ſtudy not to guard againſt it; 
and it is only by frequent exerciſe, that 
the habits of order and punctuality can be 
thoroughly confirmed. Bid. 


6. Jdleneſs avoided the Obfervaties | 
95 | 7 Order? 3 5 


By attending to order, you avoid, idle- 
neſs, that moſt fruitful ſource of crimes 
and evils. Acting upon a plan, meeting 
every thing in its own place, you con- 
ſtantly find innocent and uſeful employ- 
ment for time. You are never at a loſs 
how to diſpoſe of your hours, or to fill up 
life agreeably. In the courſe of human 


action, there are two extremes equally 


dangerous to virtue; the multiplicity of 
affairs, and the total want of them. The 
man of order ſtands in the middle between 
theſe two extremes, and ſuffers from nei- 
ther: he is occupied, but not oppreſſed. 
AAbrderiy, over] g one 
part of time, and leaving another vacant, 
are at one period overwhelmed. with bufi- 
neſs, and at another either idle through 
want of employment, or indolent throug 
perplexity. Thoſe ſeaſons of indolence 
ny ; idleneſs, which recur ſo often in their 
life, are their moſt erous moments. 
The mind, unhappy in its ſituation, and 


dinging to every object which * 


* 


52 
or amuſe it, is then apteſt to throw itſelf 
into the arms of every vice and folly. 
Farther; by the preſervation of order, 
u eheck inconſtancy and levity. Fickle 
by nature is the human heart. It is fond 
of change; and perpetually tends to ſtart 
aſide from the firaipht line of conduct. 
Hence ariſes the propriety of bringing 
ourſelves under ſubjection to method and 
rule; which, though at firſt it may prove 
conſtraining, yet by degrees, and from the 
experience of its happy eifects, becomes 
natural and agreeable, It rectifies thoſe 
irregularities of temper ard manners to 
Which we give the name of caprice; and 
which are diſtinguiſhed charaQteriflics of a 
diforderly mind. It is the parent of ſtea- 
dineſs of conduct. It forms conſiſtency 
of character. It is the ground of all the 
conkdence we repoſe in one another. 
For, che diſorderly we know not where to 
and. In him only can we place any truſt, 
who is uniform and regular; who lives by 
principle, not by humour; who acts upon 
# plan, and not by deſultory motions. 
155 5 | Blair. 


$57. Order efential to Self-enjoymen! and 
3-1 e city. ; 
Coo ſider alſo how important it is to your 
De e and felicity. Order is the 
ſource of peace; and peace is the highett 
of all temporal blefliings. Order is indeed 
the only region in which tranquillity 
/ dwells. The very mention of confuſion 
ammpozts diſturbance and vexation. Is it 
polltble for that man to be happy, who 
tannot look into the ſtate of his affairs, or 
the tenor of his conduct, without diſcern- 
ing all to be embroiled ? who is either in 
the midit of remorſe for what he has neg- 


- © defied to do, or in the midſt of hurry to 


overtake hat he finds, too late, was neceſ- 
fary 4 have arm, done E Such 3 
acco to order, ma compared to 
the celelial bodies, which move n 
courſes, and by ſtated laws; whoſe in- 
fuence is benehcent z whoſe operations 
are quiet and tranquil. The diſorderly, 
reſemble thoſe tumultuous elements on 
e earth, which, by ſudden and violent irrup- 
tions, diſturb the courſe of nature, By 
miſmanagement of affairs, by exceſs in 
expence, by irregularity in the indulgence 
of company and amuſement, they are per- 
petually creating moleſtation both to them- 
ſelves and others. They * from their 
road to ſeek pleaſure; inſtead of it, 


ey every where raiſe up ſorrows. Being 
ns 4 f | 
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always found out of their proper place, 
they of courſe interfere and jar with 
others. The diſorders which they raiſe 
never fail to ſpread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in contuſion and 
diſtreſs; whence they neceflarily become 
the authors of tumult and contention, of 
diſcord and enmity. Whereas order is 
the foundation of union. It allows every 
man to carry on his own affairs without 
diſturbing his neighbour, It is the golden 
chain which holds together the ſocieties of 
men in friendſhip and peace. FA 
ifs 


58. Care to be taken in fuppr crimi- 
* nal Tbs? Fx 
When criminal 0 71 N to 
all the proper met peedily ſup- 
preſſing hems Take example — the 
unhappy induſtry which ſinners diſcover 
in baviſhing good ones, when a natural 
ſenſe of religion forces them on their con- 
ſcience. How anxioully do they fly from 
themſelves! How ſtudiouſſy do they 
drown the voice which upbraids them, in 
the noiſe of company or diverſions! What 
numerous artifices do they employ, to 
evade the uneaſineſs which returns of re- 
flection would produce! Were we to uſe 
equal diligence in preventing the entrance 
of vicious ſuggeſtions, or in repelling them 
when entered, why ſhould we not be 
equally ſucceſsful in a much better cauſc? 
— As ſoon as you are ſenſible that any 
dangerous pa ſſion begins to ferment, in- 
ſtantly call in other paſſions, and other 
ideas, to your aid. Haſten to turn your 
thoughts into a different direction. Sum- 
mon up whatever you have found to be of 
power, for compoſing and harmonizing 
your mind. Fly for aſſiſtance to ſerious 
ſtudies, to prayer and devotion; or even 
fly to buſineſs or innocent ſociety, if ſoli- 
tude be in hazard of favouring the ſeduc- 
tion. By ſuch means you may ſtop the 
progreſs of the growing evil: you may 
apply an antidote, before the poiſon has 
had time to work its full effect. bid. 


$ 59. Experience to be anticipated by Re- 
It is obſerved, that the young and the 
ignorant are always the moſt violent in 
purſuit. The knowledge which is forced 
* them by longer acquaintance with 
he world, moderates their i fy. 
Stady then to anticipate, by ion, that 
knowledge which experience often put. 
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chaſes at too dear a price. Inure yourſelves 
to frequent conſideration of the emptineſs 
of thoſe pleaſures which excite ſo much 
frife and commotion among mankind. 
Think how much more of true enjoyment 
is loſt by the violence of paſſion, than by 
the want of thoſe things which give oc- 
caſion to that paſſion. Perſuade your- 
ſelves, that the favour of God, and the 
poſſeſſion of virtue, form the chief happi- 
neſs of the rational nature. Let a con- 
tented mind, and a peaceful liſe, hold the 
next place in your eſtimation. Theſe are 
the concluſions which the wiſe and think. 


ing part of mankind have always formed. 


To theſe concluſions, after having run the 
race of paſſion, you will probablycome at the 
laſt. By forming them betimes, you would 
make a ſeaſonable eſcape from that tem- 
peſtuous region, through which none can 
paſs without ſuffering miſery, contracting 
guilt, and undergoing ſevere e 


56. The Beginnings of Pata ts be 
X epos. | 


e early the beginnings of paſſion. 
Avoid particularly all ſuch objects as are 
apt to excite paſſions which you know to 
predominate within you. As ſoon as you 
find the tempeſt rifing, have recourſe: to 
every proper method, either of allaying 
its violence, or of eſcaping to a calmer 
ſhore: Haſten to call up emotions of an 
oppoſite nature. Study to conquer one 
paſſion by means of ſome other which is 
of leſs dangerous tendency. Never ac- 
count any thing ſmall or trivial, which is in 
hazard of introducing diſorder into your 
heart, Never make light of any defire 
which you feel gaining ſuch progreſs as to 
threaten entire dominion. Blavdiſhing it 
will appear at the firſt, As a and 
ent emotion, it may ſteal into the 
heart; but as it advances, is likely to 
* you. through with many forrows. 
t you indulged as a favourite amuſe- 
ment, will ſhortly become a ſerious buſineſs, 
and in the end may prove the burden of 
your life. Moſt of our paſſions flatter us 
in their riſe, but their beginnings are 
treacherous: their growth is impercep- 
tible; and the evils which they carry 1n 
their train, lie concealed, until their domi- 
mon is eſtabliſhed. © What Solomon ſa 
of M08 dobers Lads: thee of (them. alk, 
hat their beginning is as when one letteth 
* ont water.“ It iſſues from a ſmall chink, 
Which once might have been eafily ſtop- 
ped; but being negleRed, it is ſoon widened 
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by the ſtream, till the bank is at laſt totally 
thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to 
deluge the whole plain. © Thid. 


$ G1. The Government 0 ere as in- 
cluded in the Tab the Heart, "a 
Paſſions are quick and ſtrong emotions, 
which by degrees ſubſide, Temper is the 
diſpoſition which remains after theſe emo- 
tions are paſt, and which forms the habi - 
tual prope aſity of the ſoul - The one are 
like the ſtream when it is ſwoln by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the Windes the 
other reſembles it when ing within its 
bed, with its natural — velocity, 
The influence of temper.is more ſilent and 
imperceptible than that of it 
operates with leſs violence; but as its 
operation is conſtant, it produces effects na 
leſs conſiderable. It is evident, therefore, 
that it highly deſerves to be conſidered in 
a religious view. . 62 r 
: — 5 * —— — rows it 
in ight. ey place a temper 
2 the ſame ſootin as. 4— con- 
tution of body. They conſider it as a 
natural felicity which ſome enjoy; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally 
culpable, nor accountable to God: and 
hence the opinion has ſometimes prevailed, ' 
that a bad temper might be confillent with - 
a ſtate of gra If this were true, it would 
1 t x 2 — ine, of which the 
go is ull, that regeneration, or 
change of nature, is the effntial charac- 
teriſtic of a Chriſtian, It would ſuppoſe, 
that grace might dwell amidſt — 
and 22 on, a — might be 
enjo y ſuch as are ſtrangers to charity 
ls will readily — — that 
ſome, by the original frame of their mind, 
are more favourably inclined than others, 
Dn 
who n to oppo rrup- 
lane ©» which they are prone. Let no 
man imagine, that the human heart is 4 
ſoil altogether unſuſceptible of culture l or 
that the worſt temper may not, through 
the aſſiſtance of grace, be reformed by at- 
tention and diſcipline.” Settled depravity 
of temper is always owing to our own in- 
dulgence. - If, in place of checking, we 
nouriſh that malignity of diſpoſition to 
which we are inclined, all the conſequences 
will be placed to our account, and every 
excuſe, from natural conſtitution, be. rey 
jected at the tribunal of Heay 1 
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$ 62. I peaceable Temper and condeſeend- 
ii Manners recommended. 

What firſt preſents itſelf to be recom- 
mended, is a peaceable temper; a diſ- 
- Poſition averſe to give offence, and de- 
firous of cultivating ony, and amicable 
intercourſe in ſociety. This ſuppoſes 
yielding and condeſcending manners, un- 


willingneſs to contend with others about 


trifles, and, in conteſts that are unavoid- 
able, proper moderation of ſpirit. Such a 
temper is the firſt principle of ſelf-enjoy- 
ment; it is the baſis of all order and hap- 
pineſs among mankind. The poſitive and 
contentious, the rude and quarrelſome, are 
the bane of ſociety ; they ſeem deſtined to 
blaſt the ſmall ſhare of comfort which na- 
ture has here allotted to man. But they 
cannot diſturb the peace of others, more 
than they break their own. The hurri- 
cane rages firſt in their own boſom, before 
it is let forth upon the world. In the 
tempeſt which they raiſe, they are always 
_ frequently it is their lot to 
periſh. + 
EIA peaceable temper muſt be ſupported 
by a candid one, or a diſpoſition to view 
the conduct of others with fairneſs and 
impartiality. This ſtands oppoſed to a 
jealous and ſuſpicious temper; which aſ- 
cribes every action to the worſt motive, 
and throws a black ſhade over every cha- 
rafter. As you wovld be happy in your- 
ſelves, or in your connections with others, 
Hu againſt this malignant ſpirit. Study 
| charity which thinketh no evil; that 
temper which, without degenerating into 
ity, will diſpoſe you to be juſt; and 
which can allow you to obſerve an error, 
without imputing it as a crime. Thus you 
will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which imaginary injuries raiſe in a 
ſuſpicious breaſt; and will walk among 
men as your brethren, not your enemies. 
But to be peaceable, and to be candid, 
zs not all that is required of a good man. 
—— cultivate a _ enerous, and 
thizing temper, which feels for diſ- 
Sur whereves it is beheld; which enters 
into the concerns of his. friends with ar- 
- dour; and to all with whom he has inter- 
courſe, is gentle, obli ing, and humane. 
How - amiable appears foe a diſpoſition, 
when contraſted with a malicious or en- 


vious temper, which wraps itſelf upin its 
own narrow intereſts, looks with an evil 
eye on the ſucceſs of others, and with an 
unnatural ſatisfaction feeds on their diſ- 


appointments or miſeries! How little 
does he know of the true happineſs of life, 
who is a ſtranger to that intercourſe of 
good offices and kind affections, which, by 
a pleaſing charm, attach men to one ano- 
ther, — circulate joy from heart to 
heart! Blair. 


$ 63. Numerous Occaſſons offer for the Ex- 
; , ertion of a fink. el 
- You are not to imagine that a benevo- 
lent temper finds no exerciſe, unleſs when 
opportunities offer of performing actions 
of high generoſity, or of extenſive utility; 
theſe may ſeldom occur: the condition of 
the — part of mankind in a good 
meaſure precludes them. But in the ordi- 
nary round of human affairs, a thouſand 
occaſions daily preſent themielves of miti- 
gating the vexations which others ſuffer, 
of ſoothing their minds, of aiding their 
intereſt, of promoting their chearfulneſs, 
or. eaſe. Such occaſions may relate to the 
ſmaller incidents of life: But let us re- 
member that of ſmall incidents, the ſyſtem 
of human life is chiefly compoſed. The 
attentions which reſpect theſe, when ſug- 
geſted by real benignity of temper, are 
often more material to the happineſs of 
thoſe around us, than actions which carry 
the appearance of greater dignity and 
ſplendour No wiſe or good man ought to 
account any rules of behaviour as below 
his * which tend to cement the 
great brotherhood of mankind in comfort- 
able union. 
. > Particularly in the courſe of that fami- 
liar intercourſe which belongs to domeſtic 
life, all the virtues of temper find an am- 
ple range. It is very unfortunate, that 
within that circle, men too often think 
themſelves at liberty to give unreſtrained 
vent to the caprice of paſſion and humour. 
Whereas there, on the contrary, more 
than any where, it concerns them to attend 
to the government of their heart; to check 
what is violent in their tempers, and to 
ſoften what is harſh in their manners. For 
there the temper is formed. There the 
real character diſplays itſelf. The forms 
of the world diſguiſe men when abroad; 
but within his own family, ove man is 
known to be what he truly is.—lIn all our 
intercourſe, then, with others, particularly 
in that which is cloſeſt and moſt intimate, 
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per of Heaven. Blair. 
$ 64. A contented Temper the greateſt Bleſ- 


ing, and moſt material Reguiſite to the pro- 


per Diſcharge of our Duties. 


A contented temper is one of the great- 


eſt bleſſings that can be enjoyed by man, 
and one of the molt material requiſites to 
the proper 8 of the duties of every 
ſtation. For a fretſul and diſcontented 


temper renders one incapable of perform- 


ing aright any part in life. Tt is v..thank- 
and impious towards God; and to- 
wards men provoking and unjuſt. It is a 

angrene which preys on the vitals, and 
infects the whole conſtitution with diſeaſe 
and putrefaction. Subdue pride and va- 
nity, and you will take the moſt effectual 
method of eradicating this diſtemper. You 
will no longer behold the objects around 
you with jaundiced eyes. You will take 
in good part the bleſſings which Provi- 
dence 1s pleaſed to beſtow, and the de- 
gree of favour which your fellow-creatures 
are diſpoſed to grant you. Viewing vour- 
ſelves, with al 
failings, in a juſt light, you will rather be 
ſurpriſed at- your enjoying ſo many good 
things, than diſcontented becauſe there are 
any which you want. From an humble 
and contented temper, will ſpring a chear- 
ful one. This, if not in itſelf a virtue, 


is at leaſt the garb in which virtue ſhould 


be always arrayed. Piety and goodneſs 
ought never to be marked with that de- 
5eion which ſometimes takes riſe from 
ſuperſtition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt, At the ſame time, the 
chearfulneſs belonging to virtue, is to be 
carefully Jiftiogoiſhed from that light and 
giddy temper which characteriſes folly, 

is ſo often found among the diſſipated 
and vicious part of mankind. Their gaiety 
1s owing to a total want of reflection; and 
brings with it the uſual conſequences of an 


unthinking habit, ſhame, remorſe, and hea - 
vineſs of heart, in the end. The chear- 


of a well · regulated mind, ſprin 

a good conſcience and the favour of 
Heaven, and is bounded by temperance 
and reaſon, It makes a man happy in 
himſelf, and promotes the happines of all 
around him, It is the clear and calm ſun- 
ſhine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
virtue, It crowns all other good diſpoſi- 
tions, and comprehends the general effect 
Which they ought to produce on the rr 


6. W 


was the temper of Chriſt. This is the tem- 


our imperfections and 


$ 65. The Defire of Praiſe fubſervient 10 
2 < Hat Purpoſes, *' © 
To a variety of good purpoſes it is ſub- 
ſervient, and on many occaſions co-ope- 
rates with the ache of virtue. It a- 
wakens us from ſloth, invigorates activity, 
and ſtimulates our efforts to excel, It has 
given riſe to moſt of the ſplendid, and to 
many of the uſeful enterprizes of men. It 
has animated the patriot, and fired the 
hero. Magnanimity, generoſity, and for- 
titude, are what all mankind ' admire, 
Hence, ſuch as were actuated by the de- 
fire of extenſive fame, have been prompted . 
to deeds which either participated of the 
ſpirit, or at leaſt carried the appearance, 
of diſtinguiſhed virtue. The defire of 
praiſe is generally connected with all the 
finer ſenkbilities of human nature. It af- 
fords a ground on which exhortation, 
counſel, and reproof, can work a proper 
effect. Whereas, to be entirely deſtitute. 
of this paſſion betokens an ignoble mind, 
on which no moral impreſſion is eaſily 
made. Where there is no deſire of praiſe, 
there will be alſo no ſenſe of reproach; and 
if that be extinguiſhed, one of the prinei- 
pal 1 of virtue is removed, and the 
mind thrown open to many opprobrious 
purſuits. He whoſe countenance never 
lowed with ſhame, and whoſe heart never 
oat at the ſound of praiſe, is not deſtined 
for any honourable diſtinction; is likely to 
grovel in the ſordid queſt of gain; or to 
ſlumber life away in the indolence of ſelf. 
iſh pleaſures. | a 
Abſtracted from the ſentiments which 
are connected with it as a 2 of ac- 
tion, the eſteem of our fellow - creatures ia 
an object which, on account of the advan- 
tages it brings, may be lawfully purſued, 
It is neceſſary to our ſucceſs, in every fair 
and honeſt undertaking, "Not only our: 
prone _— but rag public — — 
3 n a great meaſure, upon it. 
ſphere of * is — or 
enlarged, in proportion to the degree in 
rr! ve enjoy the good opinion of the 
public. Men liſten with an unwilling ear 
to one whom they do not honour ; while 
a ref] character adds weight to ex- 
ample, and authority to counſel. To de- 


fire the eſteem of others for the ſake of 


its effects, is not only allowable, but in 
many caſes is our duty: and to be tatally 
indifferent to praiſe or cenſure, is ſo fat 
from being a virtue, that it is d real de- 
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66. Exceſſrve Deſire of Praiſe tends to 
$ corrupt . to diſregard the 
" Admonitions of Conſcience. 

"An exceflive. love of praiſe never fails 
to undermine the regard due to conſci- 
*ence, and to corrupt the heart, It turns 
off the eye' of the mind from the ends 
Which it ought chiefly to keep in view; 
and ſets up à falſe light for its guide. Its 
influence is the mate dangerous, as the 
colour which it aſſumes is often fair; and 
its garb and appearance are nearly allied 
to that of virtue. The love of glory, I 
before admitted, may give birth to actions 
which are both ſplendid and uſeful. At a 
diſtance they ſtrike the eye with uncom- 
mon brightneſs; but on a nearer and 
ſtricter ſurvey, their luſtre is often tar- 
niſhed. They are found to want that ſa- 
cred and venerable dignity which charac- 
teriſes true virtue. Little paſſions and 
ſelſiſh intereſts entered into the motives of 
thoſe who performed them. They were 
jealous of a competitor. They ſought to 
tramdle a rival. They looked round for 
ſpectators to admire them. All is mag- 
nanimity, generoſity, and courage, to pu 
lic view. But the ignoble ſource whence 
theſe ſeeming virtues take. their riſe, is 
hidden. Without appears the hero; with- 
in, is found the man of duſt and clay. 
Conſult ſuch as have been intimately con- 
need with the followers of renown; and 
ſeldom or never will you find, that the 
held them in the fame eſteem with thoſe 
who viewed them from afar, There is 
nothing except ſimplicity of intention, and 
purity of principle, that can ftand the teſt 
of near approach and ſtrict examina- 
— Blair. 
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1 5 67.1 That Diſcipline awhich teaches io me- 


derate the Ragerne/s of worldly Paſſions, 
» and to fortify the Mind with the Princi- 
 « les of Kirtue is more conducive to true 
| + Happineſs than. the Poſſeſſion of all the 
. = Goods of Fortune. ek 8 


hat diſcipline which correct the ea- 
gerneſ of worldly paſſions, which fortifies 


the heart with yirtuous principles, which” fill 


enlightens the mind with uſeful knowledge, 
furniſhes to it matter of enjoyment 
am within itſelf, is of more conſequence 


to real felicity, than all the provifion which 


we can make of the goods of fortune. To 


this let us bend our Oe e 25 
us heart w ice 
er * n 


ing out of it are the iſſues of life. Let 
us account our mind the moſt important 
province which is committed to our care; 
and if we cannot rule fortune, ſtudy at 
leaſt to rule ourſelves. Let us propoſe for 
our object, not worldly ſucceſs, which it 
depends not on us to obtain, but that up- 
right and honourable diſcharge of our duty 
in every conjuncture, which, through the 
divine aſſiſtance, is always within our pow- 
er. Let our grin be ſought where 
our proper praiſe is found; and that bs 
accounted our only real evil, which is the 
evil of our nature ; not that, which is ei- 
ther the appointment of Providence, or 
which ariſes from the evil of . 
| 7. 


$ 68. Religious Knowledge of great Con- 
folation and Relief amid the Diftreſſe: 
of Life. 

Conſider it in the light of conſolation ; 
as bringing aid and relief to us, amidſt 
the diet of life. Here religion in- 
conteſtibly triumphs; and its happy ef- 
feRs in this reſp furniſh a ſtrong argu- 
ment to every benevolent mind, for wiſh- 
ing them to be farther diffuſed throughout 
the world. For, without the belief and 
hope afforded by divine revelation, the 
circumſtances of man are extremely tor- 
lorn. He finds himſelf placed here as a 
ſtranger in a vaſt univerſe, where the pow- 
ers and operations of nature, are very im- 
perfectly known; where both the — 2 
nings and the iſſues of things are involved 
in myſterious darkneſs; where he is unable 
to diſcover with any certainty, whence he 
5 or for what purpoſe he was brought 
into this ſtate of exiſtence ; whether he be 
ſubjected to the government of a mild, or 
of a wrathful ruler; what conſtruction he 
is to put on many of the diſpenſations of 
his providence ; and what his fate is to be 
when he departs hence. What a diſcon- 
ſolate ſituation to a ſerious, enquiring 
mind! The greater degree of virtue it 
poſſeſſes, its ſenſibility is likely to be the 
more oppreſſed by this burden of labour- 
ing thought, Even though it were in one's 
power to baniſh all uneaſy thought, and to 

up the hours of life with perpetual 
amuſement ; life ſo filled up would, u 
reflection, ap poor and trivial. But 


theſe are ſar from being the terms upon 
which man is brought into this world. He 
is conſcious that his being is frail and fee- 
Let ble; he ſees himſelf beſer- with various 
dangers, and is expoſed to many a me- 
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kncholy apprehenſion, from the evils which 
he may have to encounter, before he ar- 
rives at the cloſe of life. In this diſtreſſed 
condition, to reveal to him ſuch diſco- 
yeries of the Supreme Being as the Chriſ- 
tian religion affords, is to reveal to him a 
father and a friend; is to let in a ray of 
the moſt chearing light upon the darkneſs 
of the human eſtate. He who was before 
a deftitute orphan, wandering in the in- 
hoſpitable deſert, has now gained a ſhel- 
ter from the bitter and inclement blaſt, 
He now knows to whom to pray, and in 
whom to truſt; where to unboſom his 
ers and from what hand to look for 
relief. | 

It is certain, that when the heaft bleeds 
from ſome wound of recent misfortune, 
nothing is of equal efficacy with religious 
comfort. It is of power to enlighten the 
darkeſt hour, and to aſſuage the ſevereſt 
woe, by the belief of divine favour, and 
the proſpect of a bleſſed immortality, In 
ſuch hopes, the mind expatiates with joy; 
and when bereaved of its earthly friends, 
ſolaces itſelf with the thoughts of one friend 
who will never forſake it. Refined rea- 
ſonings, concerning the nature of the hu- 
man condition, and the improvement which 
philoſophy teaches us to make of every 
event, may entertain the mind when it is 
at eaſe ; may, perhaps, contribute to ſooth 
it, when ſlightly touched with ſorrow ; but 
when it is torn with any fore diſtreſs, t 

are cold and feeble, compar & with a di- 
rect promiſe from the word of God. This 
is an anchor to the ſoul, both ſure and 
ſtedfaſt. This has given conſolation and 
refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when the moſt cogent reaſonings would have 
proved utterly unavailing. 2 
Upon the approach of death eſpecially, 
when, if 4 man thinks at all, his anxiety 
about his future intereſts muſt naturally 
increaſe, the power of religious conſola- 
tion is . felt. Then appears, in the 
moſt ſtriking light, the high value of the 
diſcoveries made by the COPE ; not only 
life and immortality revealed, but a Me- 
diator with God diſcovered ; mercy pro- 
claimed, through him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humble; and his pre- 
ſence EO to uy mp 2 mw t 
are paſſing through the valley of the ſha- 
dow of — in dee brig them ſaf 
into unſeen habitations of reſt and joy. 
Here is ground for their feavir the world 
vith comfort and 


| ence. But in this ſe- 
rere and this hour 
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of nature, how ſhall the unhappy man ſup- | 


port himſelf, who knows not, or believes 
not, the hope of religion ? Weg” Fe 
ſcious to himſelf, that he has not ated his 
pr as he ought to have done, the fins of 

is paſt life ariſe before him in fad re- 
membrance. He wiſhes to exiſt after 
death, and yet dreads that exiſtence. The 
Governor of the world is unknown. He 
cannot tell whether every endeavour to ob- 
tain his mercy may not be in vain. All is 
awful obſcurity around him; and in the 
midſt of endleſs doubts and perplexities, 
the trembling reluctant ſoul is forced 
away from the body. As the misfortunes 
of hfe muſt, to ſuch a man, have been 
moſt oppreſſive; ſo its end is bitter: his 
ſun ſets in a dark cloud ; and the night of 
death cloſes over his head, full of miſery. 


| Blair. 
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Mankind certainly have a ſenſe of right | 
and wrong, independent of religious . 

lief; but experience ſhews, that the al- 
lurements of preſent pleaſure, and the im- 
petuoſity of paſſion, are ſuffictent- to pre- 
vent men from acting agreeable to this 
moral ſenſe, unleſs it upported by re- 
ligior, the influence of which upon the 


imagination and paſſions, if properly di- 
recied, is extremely powerfi e ſhall 


readily acknowledge that many of the 
eateſt enemies of religion have been 
iſtinguiſhed for their honour, probity, and 
nature. But-it is to be conſidered, 
t many virtues, as well as vices, are 
conſtitutional, A cool and equal temper, 
a dull imagination, and unfeeling heart, 
enſure the poſſeſſion of many virtues, or 
2 are a ſecurity againſt * 
may produce temperance, i 
honey, prdence, and a harmleſs, — 


fenſive behaviour. Whereas keen paſſiona, 
a warm imagination, and great ſenſibility 


of heart, lay a natural foundation for pro- 
digality, debauchery, and ambition: at- 
tended, however, with the ſeeds of all the 
ſocial and moſt heroic virtues. Such a tem- 
perature of mind carries along with it a 
check to its conſtitutional vices, by. render- 


ing thoſe poſſeſſed of it peculiarly fulcep- 
* ible bf regions impreſion They - 5 


appear indeed to be teſt enemies 
to religion, but that is 3 owing to 
their impatience of its reſtraints, Its moſt 


an enemics have ever been among 
temperate and chaſte philoſop hers, 


void 


$8 


void of paſſion and ſenſibility, who had no 
vicious appetites to be reſtrained * in- 
fluence, and who were unſuſceptible of its 
terrors or its pleaſures. 

| Gregory. 


$ 70. Lzſdelity owing to Inſenfibility of 
Hear ts 
Abſolute infidelity, or ſettled ſcepticiſm 
in religion, we acknowledge, is no proof 
of want of underſtanding, or a vicious diſ- 
fition, but is certainly a very ſtrong pre- 
8 of the want of imagination and 
ſenſibility of heart, and of a perverted un- 
derſtanding. Some philoſophers have been 
infidels; few, men of taſte and ſentiment. 
Yet the exam of Lord Bacon, Mr. 
Locke, and Sir Iſaac Newton, among 
many other firſt names in philoſophy, are 
a ſufficient evidence, that religious belief 
* compatible with the cleareſt 
d moſt enlarged underſtanding. | 
; * 3 6 3 1 bid. 
$71. e RE on Weakneſs of 
Several of thoſe who have ſurmounted 
what they call religious prejudices them- 
ſelves,” affect to treat ſuch as are not 
aſhamed to avow their regard to religion, 
as men of weak underſtandings and feeble 
minds: but this ſhews either want of can- 
dour, or great ignorance of human nature. 
The fundamental articles of religion have 
been very generally believed by men the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed for acut and ac- 
curacy of judgment. Nay, it is unjuſt to 
infer. the — 22 of a perſon's head on 
other ſubjeQs, from his attachment even to 
the fooleries of ſuperſtition. Experience 
ſhews, that when the imagination is heated, 
and the affections 8 intereſted, they 
level all diſtinctions of underſtanding; yet 
this affords no preſumption of a ſhallow 
judgment in ſubjects where the imagina. 
tion and paſſions have no influence. | 
| Wt Ahh 1 This, ©* 


$72. Efets of Religion, Scepticiſm <a 
A ufallity. ä ! 


Feebleneſs of mind is a reproach fre- 
quently thrown, not only upon ſuch as have 
a ſenſe of religion, but upon all who poſſeſs 

, warm, open, chearful tempers, and hearts 
uliarly diſpoſed to love and friendſhip.” 

ot the reproach is ill founded. Strength 
of mind does not conſiſt in a peeviſh tem- 


per im hard inten heart and in . 


religiqus diſpoſition and a feeling 
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ding defiance to God Almighty: it conſiſts 
in an active, reſolute ſpirit; in a ſpirit that 
enables a man to act his part in the world 
with propriety; and to bear the misfor- 
tunes of life with uniform fortitude and 
dignity. This is a ſtrength of mind, 
which neither atheiſm nor univerſal ſcepti- 
ciſm will ever be able to inſpire. On the 
contrary, their tendency will be found to 
chill all the powers of imagination; to de- 
preſs ſpirit as well as genius; to ſour the 
temper and contract the heart. The 
higheſt religious ſpirit, and veneration for 
Providence, breathes in the writings of the 
ancient ſtoics; a ſect diſtinguiſhed for pro- 
ducing the moſt active, intrepid, virtuous 
men, that ever did honour to human na- 
ture, 

Can it be „ that atheiſm. or 
univerſal ſcepticiſm have any tendency to 
form ſuch characters? Do they tend to 
inſpire that magnanimity and elevation of 
mind, that ſuperiority to ſelfiſh and ſenſual 
gratifications, that contempt of danger 
and of death, when the cauſe of virtue, of 


liberty, or their country, required it, which 
diſtinguiſh the er? of patriots and 


heroes? Or is their influence more fa- 


vourable on the humbler and gentler vir- 
tues of private. and domeſtic life? Do 
they ſoften the heart, and render it more 
delicately ſenſible of the thouſand nameleſs 
duties and endearments of a huſband, a 
father, or a friend? Do they produce 
that habitual ſerenity and chearfulneſs of 
temper, that gaiety of heart, which makes 
a man beloved as a companion ? or do 
they dilate the heart with the liberal and 
generous ſentiments, and that love of hu - 
man kind, which would render him revered 
and bleſſed as the on of depreſſed 
* he ond of the N. 200 or- 
phan, the refuge and ſupport o 
and the unhappy? 3 8 1 
The general opinion of mankind, that 
there is a ſtrong connection 2 2 
cart, 
appears from the univerſal diſlike which 
all men have to infidelity in the fair ſex. 
We not only look on it as removing the 
principal ſecurity we have for their virtue 
at as the ſtrongeſt af their want of 


that ſoftneſs and delicaty - ſenſibility of 


heart, 3 e them to us. 
and more effectually ſecures their ompire 
over us, than any quality they can poſſes, 
There are, indeed, ſome men who. can 
uade themſelves, that there is no ſu- 


ie er , 
preme intelligence who dire@s the cours 
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of nature; who can ſee thoſe they have 
been connected with by the ſtrongeſt bonds 
of nature and friendſhip gradually diſap- 
ing; who are perſuaded, that this 
— is final and eternal; and who 
expect, that they themſelves ſhall ſoon ſink 
down after them into nothing; and yet ſuch 
men appear eaſy and contented. But to a 
ſenſible heart, and particularly to a heart 
ſoftened by paſt endearments of love or 
friendſhip, ſuch opinions are attended with 
loom inexpreſſible; they ſtrike a damp 
into all the pleaſures and enjoyments of 
life, and cut off thoſe proſpets which 
alone can comfort the ſoul under certain 
diſtreſſes, where all other aid is feeble and 
— ſpenſe of judgmen 
Scepticiſm, or ſu e of j t, as 
to — of the great articles of reli- 
ion, is attended with the ſame fatal effects. 
herever the affections are deeply inte - 
reſted, a ſtate of ſuſpence is more intole- 
rable, and more diſtracting to the mind, 
than the ſad aſſurance of the evil which 
is moll dreaded. Gregory. 


$ 73: Comforts of Religion. 
There are many who have paſſed the age 
of youth and beauty, who have reſigned 
the pleaſures of that ſmiling ſeaſon, who 
begin to decline into the vale n im- 
2 in their health, depreſſed in their 
ortunes, ſtript of their friends, their chil - 
dren, and perhaps ſtill more tender con- 
nections. t reſource can this world 
afford them? It preſents a dark and 
waſte through which there does 
not iſſue a ſingle ray of comfort. Every 
deluſive proſpect of ambition is now at an 
end; long experience of mankind, an ex- 
perience very different from what the 
open and generous ſoul of youth had 
fondly dreamt of, has rendered the heart 
almoſt inacceſſible to new friendſhips. 
The principal ſources of activity are taken 
away, when thoſe for whom we labour are 
cut off from us, thoſe who animated, and 
thoſe who ſweetened all the toils of life. 
Where then can the ſoul find refuge, but 
in the boſom of religion? There ſhe 
is admitted to thoſe proſpects of Provi- 
dence and futurity, which alone can warm 
and fill the heart, I ſpeak here of ſuch as 
retain the feelings o „e whom 
misfortunes have ſoftened, and perhaps 
rendered more delicately ſenſible; not of 
ſuch as poſſeſs that ſtupid inſenfſibility, 
which ſome are pleaſed to dignify with the 
Mam 


* * 
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It ſhould therefore be ted that 
thoſe philoſophers, who ſtand in no need 
themſelves of the aſſiſtance of religion to 


ſupport their virtue, and who never feel 
the want of its conſolations, would yet 
have the humanity to conſider the v 
different ſituation of the reſt of mankind, 
and not endeavour to deprive them of 
what habit, at leaſt, if they will not allow 
it to be nature, has made neceſlary to their 
morals, and to their happineſs. lt might 
be expected, that humanity would prevent 
them from breaking into the laſt retreat of 
the unfortunate, who can no longer be ob- 
jets of their envy or reſentment, and 
tearing from them their only remain 
comfort. The attempt to ridicule rele 
gion may be agreeable to ſame, by re- 
eving them from reſtraint upon their 
pleaſures, and may render, 0 ve 
miſerable, by making them- doubt th 
truths, in which they were moſt deeply 
intereſted ; but it can convey real good 
and happineſs to no one Ca 


$ 74 Cauſe of Zeal to propagate Infidelity. 

To ſupport openly and avowedly the 
cauſe of infidelity, may be owing, in ſome, 
to the vanity of appearing wiſer than the 
reſt of ms Fx" to vanity, that amphi. 
bious paſſion that ſeeks for food, not only 
in the affeQation of every beauty and every 
virtue that adorn humanity, but of every 
vice and perverſion of the underſtanding 
that diſgrace it. The zeal of making 
proſelytes to it, may often be attributed to 
a like vanity of poſſeſſing a direQion and 
aſcendancy over, the minds of men; which 
is a very ee, A e of ſuperiority. 
But there ſeems to be ſome other cauſe that 


ſecretly influences the conduct of ſome that 


reject all religion, who, from the reſt of 
their character, cannot be ſuſpected of 
yanity, in any ambition of ſuch ſuperiority. 
1 we ſh . e ee 
e very differing in opinion, upon any 
intereſting ſubject, from all 3 x 
pives a diſagreeable ſenſation. This muſt 
greatly encreaſed in the preſent caſe, as 
the feeling which attends infidelity or ſcep- 
ticiſm in relifjen is certainly a comfortleſ 
one, where there is the leaſt degree of 
ſenſibility. — Sympathy is much more 
ſought after by an unhappy mind, than by 
one chearful and at eaſe. We require a 
ſupport in the one caſe, which in the other 
is not neceſſary, A perſon, therefore, void 


bf teligion, feels himſelf as it were w_ 
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in the midſt of ſociety; and though, for 
udential reaſons, he chooſes, on ſome 
occafions, to diſguiſe his ſentiments, and 
join in ſome form of religious — 
yet this, to a candid and ingenuous mi 
mult always be very painful ; nor does it 
abate the diſagrecable feeling which a 
ſocial ſpirit has in finding itſelf alone, and 
without any friend to ſooth and participate 
Its uncaſineſs. This ſeems to have a con- 
fiderable ſhare in that anxiety which Free- 
"Thinkers generally diſcover to make pro- 
ſelytes to their opinions; an anxiety much 
greater than what is ſhewn by thoſe whoſe 
minds are at eaſe in the enjoyment of ha 


pier proſpects. Gregory: 
75. Zeal in the P ion of Infideli 


The excuſe which infidel writers plead 
for their conduR, is a regard for the cauſe 
of truth. But this is a very inſufficient 
one. None of them act _ this princi- 
ple, in its largeſt extent and application, in 
common life; nor could any man live in 
the world, and ſo to do. In the 
Purſuit of happineſs, our being's end and 
aim the diſcovery of truth is far from 
being the moſt important object. It is 
true, the mind receives a w pleaſure 
from the inveſtigation and diſcovery of 
truth, in the abſtract ſciences, in the works 
of nature and art; but in all ſubjects, 
where the imagination and affections are 
deeply concerned, we regard it only ſo far 
as It is ſubſervient to them.—One of the 
firſt principles of ſociety, of decency, and 
þ 2 manners, is, that no man is enti- 
fled to fay every thing he thinks true, 
when it would be injurious or offenſive to 
his neighbour. If it was not for this prin- 
iple, all mankind would be in a ſtate of 
hoftility; : 5 "OP 
Su a perſon to loſe an only child, 
. happineſs of his life: 
when the firſt overflowings of nature are 
he recollects the infinite goodneſs and 
penetrable wiſdom'of the Diſpoſer of all 
events; he is perſuaded, that the revo- 
ion of a few years will again unite him 
to his child, never more to. be ſeparated, 
With theſe ſentiments he acquieſces, with 
a melancholy yet pleaſing reſignation, to 
he divine will. Now, . ing all this 
to be a deception, a pleaſing dream, would 
-not the general ſenſe of mankind condemn 
the philoſopher, as barbarous and inhu- 
man, who ſhould attempt to wake him out 


* 


of it? Vet ſo far does vanity prevail over 
good-nature, that we frequently ſee men, 
on other occaſions of the moſt benevolent 
tempers, labouring to cut off that hope 


which can alone * the heart under all 


the preſſures and afflictions of human life, 
and enable us to reſign it with chearfulneſ 
and dignity! 

Religion may be conſidered in three 
different views. Firſt, As containing doc. 
trines relating to the being and perſection⸗ 
of God, his moral adminiſtration of the 
world, a future ſtate of exiſtence, and par. 
ticular communications to mankind, by 2n 
immediate ſupernatural revelation. — Se- 
condly, As a rule of life and manner 
Thirdly, As the ſource of certam peculiar 
affections of the mind, which either give 
pleaſure or pain, according to the parti. 


cular genius and ſpirit of the religion that 
inſpires Ibid. 


$ 76. Religion confidered as a Science. 
In the firſt of theſe views, which gives 
a foundation to all religious belief, and on 
which the other two depend, Reaſon i; 
principally concerned. On this ſubjeR, 
greateſt efforts of human genius and 


the 
erf have been exerted, and with 
the 


he moſt defirable ſucceſs, in thoſe great 
and important articles that ſeem moſt im- 
mediately to affect the intereſt and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, But when our en- 
quiries here are puſhed to a certain length, 
we find that Providence has ſet bounds to 
our reaſon, and even to our capacities of 
8 This is particularly the 
e with reſpect to infinity, and the moral 
economy of the Deity. The objects are 
here, in a great meaſure, beyond the reach 
of our conception; and induction, from 
experience, on which all our other reaſon- 
ings are founded, cannot be applied to a 
ſubje& altogether diſſimilar to any thing 
we are acquainted with Many of the 
fundamental articles of religion are ſuch, 
that the mind may have the fulleſt con- 
viction of their truth, but they muſt. be 
viewed at a diſtance, and are rather the 
objects of filent and religious veneration, 
than of metaphyſical diſquiſition. If the 
mind attempts to bring them to a nearer 
view, it is confounded with their ſtrange- 
neſs and immenſity. . 
When we purſue our enquiries into any 
part of nature beyond certain bounds, we 
find ourſelves involved in perplexity and 
darkneſs. - But there is this remarkable 
difference between theſe and religious en- 
| quiries; 
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both 
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quiries: in the inveſtigation of nature, we with the moſt indecent and ſhocking. fay 
can always make a progreſs in knowledge, miliarity, The truly devotional. ſpirit, 
and approximate to the truth by the pro- whoſe chief foundation and characteriſtic 
er exertion of genius and obſervation, is genuine and profound bumility, is not to - 
dat our enquiries into religious ſubjedts be looked for among ſuch perſons. 
are confined within very narrow bounds; Another bad effect of this ſpeculative 
nor can any force of reaſon or application theology, has been to withdraw. people's 
lead the mind one ſtep beyond that impe- attention from its practical duties - 
netrable gulf, which ſeparates the vidble uſually. find, that thoſe who are moſt dif- 
and inviſible world. tinguiſhed by their exceſſive zeal for-opi+- 
Though the articles of religious belief, nions in religion, ſhew; great moderation 
which fall within the comprehenſion - of and coolneſs as to its-precepts;- and.their 
mankind, and ſeem eiſential to their hap- great ſeverity in this reſpeRt, 15-commonly 
pineſo, are few and ſimple, yet ingenious exerted againſt a few vices where the he] 
men have contrived to ęrect them into moſt is but little concerned, and to which their 
tzemendous ſyſtems of metaphyſical ſub- own diſpoſitions preſerved. them from. any 
tlety, which will long remain monuments temptations. os Aut: hd ok 
both of the extent and the weakneſs of But the worſt effects of ſpeculative and 
zuman underſtanding. The perniciouscon- controverſial theology, are thaſe.-which it 
ſequences of ſuch ſyſtems, have been va- produces on the temper and affęctiens. 
rious. _ By attempting to eſtabliſh too hen the mind is kept, conſtantly. embar- 
much, they have hurt the foundation of raſſed in a perplexed and thoray path. 
the molt intereſting — les of religion, where it can find. no ſteady light to ſhew 
2 — Moſt men are e ET in a belief of the way, nor foundation to zeſt on, the 
* the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing opinions of temper looſes its native chearfulneſo, and 
* ſome one religious ſect or other. They contracts a gloom and ſeverity, partly from 
I, are taught, that all theſe are equally found- the chagrin of diſappointment, and partl 
id ed on divine authority, or the cleareſt from the ſocial and kind afeRions bein 
th 72 of 8 by 2 gs 5 2 — = — — i 
at ſyi religion hangsſo much together, this evil is exaſpera y op A 
* {hou — —— ſhaken without diſpute, the conſequences prove very fatal 
p- endangering the whole. But wherever any to the peace of ſociety ; eſpecially when 
4 freedom of enquiry 1s allowed, the abſur- men are perſuaded, that their holding cer- 
b, dity of ſome of theſe opinions, and the tain opinions entitles them to the divine 
to uncertain foundation of others, cannot be favour; and that thoſe who differ from 
of concealed. This naturally begety a gene- them, are devoted to eternal deſtruction. 
" ral diſtruſt of the whole, with that fatal This perſuaſion: breaks at once all che ties 


al lukewarmneſs in religion, which is its ne- of ſociety. The toleration of men who 
De ceſſary conſequence. | hold erroneous opinions, is conſidered as - 
ch The very habit of frequent reaſoning conniving at their deſtroying not only 


Mm and diſputing upon religious ſubjects, di- themſelves, but all others who come within 
* miniſnes that reverence with which the the reach of their inflaence. This pro- 
4 mind would otherwiſe conſider them. This duces that cruel and implacable ſpirit, 
ſeems particularly to be the caſe, when which has ſo often diſgraced the cauſe of - 
men preſume to enter into a minute ſcru- religion, and diſhonoured humanity..: +: * 
tiny of the views and ceconomy of Provi- Yet the effects of religious controverſy 
dence, in the adminiſtration of the world; have ſometimes proved beneficial to man. 
why the Supreme Being made it as it kind, That ſpirit of free iry, which 
n; the freedom of his actions; and many incited the firſt-Reformers to ſhake of the 
other ſuch queſtions, infinitely beyond our yoke of eccleſiaſtical. ny, naturally be- 
teach. The natural tendency of this, is to got juſt ſentiments of civil liberty, _ 
leſſen that awful veneration with which we ally when irritated by perſecution, / 
ought always to contemplate the Divinity, ſuch ſentiments came to be united with 
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but which can never be preſerved, when that bold enthuſmaſm, that ſeverity of tem- 

ny men canvas his ways with ſuch unwar- per and manners that diſtinguiſhed ſome 

we tantable freedom. Accordingly. we find, of the reformed ſeQts, they produced thoſe. - 

nd amongſt thoſe ſectaries where ſuch diſqui- reſolute and inflexible men, who alone were 

ble ſitions have principally prevailed, that he able to aſſert the cauſe of liberty, in an 

en- has been mentioned and even addreſſed rr 
| | Mae hr 


62 
vated by luxury or ſuperſtition; and to ſuch 
men we owe that freedom and happy con- 
Ritution which we at preſent enjoy.—But 
theſe advantages of religious enthuſiaſm 
have been but accidental. 


9 it would appear, that religion, 
onfidered as a ſcience, in the manner it 
has been uſually treated, is but little bene- 
ficial to mankind, neither tending to en- 
large the underſtanding, ſwreten the tem- 
per, or mend the heart. At the ſame time, 
the labours of ingenious men, in explain- 
ing obſeure and Ecult paſſages of ſacred 
writ, have been highly uſeful and neceſſary. 
And though it is natural for men to 

their ſpeculations, on a ſubje& that ſo near- 
ly concerns their preſent and eternal hap- 
pineſs, farther than reaſon extends, or than 
is clearly and expreſsly revealed; yet theſe 
ran be followed by no bad conſequences, 
if they are carried on with that modeſty and 
reverence which the fubje& requires. They 
become pernicious only when they are 
formed into ſyſtems, to which the ſame 
credit and ſubmiſſion is required as to 
Holy Writ itſelf. Gregory. 


77. Religion confidered as a Rule of Li 
, 9 3 


We ſhall now d to conſider reli- 
gion as a rule of life and manners. In this 
reſpect, its influence is very extenſive and 
beneficial, even when disfigured by the 
wildeſt ſuperſtition; as it is able to check 
and conquer thoſe paflions, which reaſon 
and philoſophy are too weak to encounter. 
pn = mar ov he * e 
ication of religion to this end, hath 
not been attended — that care which 
the importance of the ſubject required. 
The ſpeculative part of religion ſeems ge- 
nerally to have engroſſed the attention of 
men of genius. This has been the fate 
of all the uſcful and practical arts of life; 
and the application of religion, to the re- 
lation of life and manners, muſt be con- 
| entirely as a practical art. The 
cauſes of this * ſeem to be theſe: 
Men of a philoſophical genius have an 
averſion to all application, where the ac- 
tive powers of their own minds are not 
immediately employed. But in acquiri 
_ any practical art, a philoſopher is obli 
to ſpend moſt of his time in employments 
where his genins and underſtanding have 
no exerciſe. The fate of the practical arts 
of medicine and religion have been pretty 
ſimilar: the object of the one, is to cure 
the diſeaſes of the body; of the other, to 
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utmoſt difficulty, at leaſt whilſt the profeſ. 


cure the diſeaſes of the mind. The 

grefs and degrees of perfection of botl 
theſe arts ought to be eſtimated by ng 
other ſtandard, than their ſucceſs in the 
cure of the diſeaſes to which they are ſe. 
verally applied. In medicine, the facts or 
which the art depends, are ſo numerous 
and complicated, fo miſrepreſented by 
frand, credulity, or a heated imagination, 
that there has hardly ever been found 
truly philoſophical genius who has attemp:- 
ed the practical part of it. There are, in. 
deed, many obſtacles of different kinds, 
which occur to render any improvement 
in the practice of phyſic a matter of the 


fion reſts on its preſent narrow foundation, paſſe 
Almoſt all phyficians who have been men Wil them 
of ingenuity, have amuſed themſelves in been 
forming theories, which gave exerciſe to ſerm 
their invention, and at the ſame time con- Man 
tributed to their reputation. Inſtead of made 
being at the trouble of making obſerva- ef 
tions themſelves, they culled, out of the 
promiſcuous multitude already made, ſuch be at 
as beſt ſuited their purpoſe, and dreſſed well. 
them up in the way their ſyſtem required. deri: 
In conſequence of this, the hiſtory of me- their 
dicine does not ſo much exhibit the bil. fies 
tory of a — art, as a hiſtory of thei: 
opinions which prevailed 8 for twen- they 
ty or thirty years, and then ſunk into con- but t 
tempt and oblivion. The caſe has been WI in 
nearly ſimilar in ical divinity : but and 
this is attended with much greater difi- las 
culties than the practical part of medicine; wink 
in this lat, nothing is required but aſſdu- Wl and 
on — vr barry and a good 2 
underſtanding to direct the proper applica- 
tion of ſuch —— N 2 a 
$ 78. How Religion is to be applied to curt othe 
- the Diſeaſes of the Mind. tate 


To cute the diſeaſes of the mind, there = 
is required that intimate knowledge of the und, 
human heart, which muſt be drawn from 
life itſelf, and which books can never 
teach ; of the various diſguiſes under which 
vice recommends herſelf to the imagina- 
tion; of the artful aſſociation of ideas 
which ſhe forms there; and of the many 
nameleſs circumſtances that ſoften the 
heart and render it acceſſible. It is like- 
wiſe neceſſary to have a knowledge of the 
arts of infinuation and perſuaſion, of the 
art of breaking falſe and unnatural aſſo- 
ciations of ideas, or inducing counter-aſſo- 
ciations, and oppoſing one paſſion to an- 
other; and after all this knowledge i ac- 
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quired, the ſucceſsful application of it to 
practiee depends, in a conſiderable degree, 
on powers, which no extent of underſtand- 
* conſer. | 


ice does not depend ſo much on a per- 


verſion of the underſtanding, as of the 
imagination and — 5 and on habits 
originally founded on theſe. A vicious 
man is generally ſenſible enough that his 
conduct is wrong; he knows that vice is 
contrary both to his duty and to his inte- 
reſt; and therefore, all laboured reaſon- 
ing, to ſatisfy his underſtanding of theſe 
truths, is uſeleſs, becauſe the diſeaſe does 
not lie in the underſtanding. The evil is 
ſeated in the heart. The imaginations and 
paſſions are engaged on its fide; and to 
them the cure mult be applied. Here has 
been the general defect of writings and 
ſermons, intended to reform mankind. 
Many ingenious and ſenſible remarks are 
made on the ſeveral duties of religion, and 
very judicious arguments are brought to 
ay Ko them. Such performances may 
be attended to with pleaſure, by pious and 
well-diſpoſed perſons, who likewiſe may 
derive from thence uſeful inſtruction for 
their conduct in life. The wicked and 
fligate, if ever books of this ſort fall in 
their way, very readily allow, that what 
they contain are great and eternal truths; 
but they leave no laſting impreſſion. If any 
thing can rouſe, it is the power of lively 
and pathetic deſcription, which traces and 
lays open their hearts through all their 
windings and diſguiſes, makes them ſee 
and confeſs their own characters in all their 
deformityand horror, impreſſes their hearts, 
and intereſts their paſſions by all the motives 
of love, gratitude, and fear, the prof 
of $ and puniſhments, and whatever 
other motives religion or nature may dic- 
tate, But to do this effectually, requires 
very different from thoſe of the 
— a lively and well regu- 
lated imagination is eſſentially requiſite. 
wr LL Gregory. 
$ 79. On Public Preaching. : 
In public addreſſes to an audience, the 
great end of reformation is moſt effectu- 


ally promoted ; becauſe all the powers of 


voice and action, all the arts of eloquence, 
may be brought to give their affiltance. 
But ſome of — 

nature, and cannot be attained by any 
ſtrength of genius or underſtanding: even 
where nature has been liberal of thoſe ne- 


cellry requiſites, they muſt be cultivated 


ſe arts depend on gifts of 
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by much practice, before the proper ex- 
erciſe of them ean be acquired. Thus, a 


public ſpeaker may have a voice that is 
muſical and of great compaſs; but it re- 
quires much time and labour to attain its 
juſt modulation, and that variety of flexion 
and tone, which a pathetic diſcourſe re- 
quires. The ſame difficulty attends the 
acquiſition of that propriety of action, that 
power over the expreſſive features of the 
countenance, particularly of the eyes, ſo 
neceſſary to command the hearts and paſ- 
ſions of an audience. LP 1 40 
It is uſually thought that a pr , 
who feels what he is ſaying himſelf, will 
naturally ſpeak with that tone of voiceand 
expreſſion in his countenance, that beſtſuits 
the ſubject, and which cannot fail to move 
his audience: thus it is ſaid, a perſon un- 
der the inſſuence of fear, anger, or ſorrow, 
looks and ſpeaks in the manner naturally 
expreſſive of theſe emotions. This is true 
in ſome meaſure; but it can never be ſup- 
poſed, that any preacher will be able to 
enter into his ſubject with ſuch real warmth 
upon every occaſion. Beſides, every pru- 
dent man will be afraid to abandon him- 
ſelf ſo entirely to any impreſſion, as he 
muſt do to produce this effect. Moſt men, 
when ſtrongly affected by any paſſion or 
emotion, have ſome peculiarity in their ap- 
which does not belong to th 

natural expreſſion of ſuch an emotion. If 
this be not properly cortected, a public 
ſpeaker, who is really warm aud animated 
with — ſubject, may nevertheleſs make a 
very ridiculous and contemptible figure. 
ty the buſineſs of art, to ſhew * in 
her moſt amiable and graceful forms, and 
not with thoſe peculiarities in which the 
appears in — — and it io 
this difficulty of pro r ting na- 
cre that renders the eloqune and ten 

t e pulpit and the ſta uifitions 
of ſuch di&culr — 2 

But, beſides thoſe talents inherent in the 
preacher himſelf, an intimate knowledge 
of nature will ſuggeſt the neceſſity of at- 
tending to certain external circumſtances, / 
which operate La on the mind, 
and prepare it for receiving the deſigned 
impreſſions. 5 — f _ is ws 
proper tion urch-muſic, a 
the Wan and pomp of public wor- 
ſhip. Ind ent of the effect that theſe 

. 
might that a juſt taſte, a 
ſenſe of decency and Ee would 
F 


they ate. We acknowledge that they have 
been abuſed, and have occaſioned the 
groſſeſt ſuperſtition ; but this univerial pro- 
penſity to carry them to exceſs, is the: 
ſtrongeſt proof that the attachment to 
them is deeply rooted in human nature, 
and conſequently that it is the buſineſs of 
good ſenſe to tegulate, and not vainly to 
attempt to extinguiſh it. Many 2 
ſects, in their infancy, have ſupported them- 
ſelves without any of theſe external aſſiſt- 
ances; hut when time has abated the fervor 
of their firſt zeal, we always find that their 
— worſhip has been conducted with 
he moſt remarkable coldneſs and inatten- 
tion, unleſs ſupported by well- regulated 
ceremonies. In fact, it will be found, that 
thoſe ſects who at their commencement 
have been moſt diſtinguiſhed for a religious 
enthuſiaſm that deſpiſed all forms, and the 
genius of whoſe tenets could not admit the 
uſe of any, have either been of ſhort dura- 
tion, or ended in-infidelity. - 51 
The many difficulties: that attend the 
practical art of making religion influence 
the manners and lives of mankind, by ac- 
quiring a command over the imagination 
and -pafhons, have made it too generally 
neglected, even by the moſt eminent of 
the clergy for. learning and good ſenſe. 
Theſe have rather choſen to confine them- 
ſelves to a track, where they were ſure to 
excel by the force of theis own genius, 
than to attempt a coad where their ſucceſs 
was doubtfal, aud where they might be 
outſhone by men greatly their inferiors. 
It has thereſore been principally culti- 


vated by men of lively imaginations, 
poſſeſſed of ſome na advantages of 


voice and manner. Zut as no art can ever 
become very beneficial to mankind, unleſs 
it be under the direction of genius and 
good ſenſe, it has too often happened, that 
the art we are now ſpeaking of has become 
ſubſervient to the wildeſt fanaticiſm, ſome- 
times to the ' gratification of vanity, and 
ſometimes to ſtill more unworthy 2 
| «Ra. F ego). I 


$ 80.” Religion confidertd as exciting De- 
3 „ 3 

The third view of religion conſiders it 
as engaging and intereſting the affeftiFns, 
and comprehends the deyotional or ſenti- 
mental part of it. The devotional ſpirit 
is in ſome meaſure conſtitutional, depend- 
ing on livelineſs of 2 1 and ſenſi- 
bility of heart, and, like theſe qualities, 
prevails more ia warmer climates than it 


> 2 
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does in ours. What ſhews its. great de, 
pendance on the imagination, is the re- 
markable attachment it has to poetry and 
muſic, which Shakeſpeare calls the food of 


love, aud which may, with equal truth, be 


called the food of devotion. Muſic enters 
into the ſuture paradiſe of the devout of 
every ſect and of every country. The 
Deity, viewed by the eye of cool reaſon, 
may be ſaid, with prov propriety, to dwell 
in light inacceſſible; The mind, ſtruck 
with the immenſity of his being, and with 
a ſenſe of its own littleneſs and unworthi- 
neſs, admires with that diſtant awe and 
veneration that almoſt excludes love. But 
viewed by a devout imagination, he may 
become an object of the warmeſt affeQion, 
and even paſſion.— The philoſopher con- 
templates the Deity in ah thoſe marks of 
viſdom and benignity diffuſed through the 
various works of nature. The devout 
man confines his views rather to his own 
particular Eonnethon. with the Deity, the 
many inſtances of his goodneſs he himſelf 
has experienced, and the many greater he 
ſtill hopes for. This eftabliſhes a kind of 
intercourſe, which often intereſts the heart 
and paſſions in the deepeſt manner. 
The devotional taſte, like all other 

has had the hard fate to be condemned as 
a weakneſs, by all who are ſtrangers to its 
joys and its influence. Too much and too 
frequent occaſion has been given, to turn 
this ſubject into ridicule.-A heated and 
devout imagination, When not under the 
direction of a very ſound underſtanding, is 
apt to run very wild, and is at the 
ume iwpatient to publiſhall its folliesto the 
world. —The feelings of a devout heart 
ſhould be mentioned with great reſerve and 
delicacy, as they depend upon private ex- 
perience, and certain circumſtances of mind 
and ſituation, which the world can neither 
know nor judge of. But devotional writ- 
ings, executed. with j ent and taſle, 
are not only highly uſeful, but to all who 
have a true ſenſe of religion, peculiarly en- 
gaging. 2 Ibid. 

\. { $1. Advantages of Devotion. 

The devotional ſpirit, united to good 
ſenſe. and a e il temper, gives that 
ſteadineſa to virtue, which it always wants 


hen produced ahd ſupported by good 
am * Pl and 


diſpoſitions only. It corrects a 


humanizes thoſe conſtitutional vices, which 


it is not able entirely to ſubdue; 
though it too often fails to render. men 


perfectly virtuous, it preſerves them from 


becoming 


er . any > 


2 
* 
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becoming utterly abandoned. It has, be- 
ſides. the moſt ſavourable influence onall the 
ali ye virtues; it gives a ſoftneſs and ſen- 
ility to the heart, and a mildneſs and gen- 
tlenels to the manners; but above all, it pro- 
duces aa univerſal charity and love to man- 
kind, however different in ſtation, country, 
or religion. There is a ſublime yet tender 
melancholy, almoſt the aaiverſal attendant 
on genius, which is too apt to degenerate 
into gloom and diſguſt with the world. De- 
votion is admirably calculated to ſoothe this 
diſpoſition, by inſenfibly leading the mind, 
while it ſoems to indulge it, to thoſe E 
pects which calm every murmur of diſcon- 
tent, and diffuſe a- chearfulneſs over the 
darkeſt hours of human life Perſons in 
the pride of high health and ſpirits, who 
are keen in the purſuits of pleaſure, inte- 
teſt, or ambition, have either no ideas on 


poliſhed life. 
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the virtues themſelves. But when men 
had experienced the benefit of this com- 
plying temper, and further ſaw the ends, 
not of charity only, but of ſelf-intereſt, 
that might be anſwered by it; they con- 
ſidered no longer its juſt purpoſe and ap- 
ication, but ſtretched it to that oſſicious 
edulity, and extreme ſervility of adulation, 
which we too often obſerve and lament in 
Hence, that infinite attention and con- 
fideration, which is ſo rigidly exacted, and 
ſo daly. paid, in the commerce of the 
world: hence, that proſtitution of mind, 
which leaves a man no will, no ſentiment, 
no principle, no character; all which diſ- 


appear under the uniform exhibition ß 


manners: hence, thoſe inſidious arts, 
thoſe: ſtudied diſguiſes, thoſe obſequious 
flatteries, nay, thoſe multiplied and nicely- 


this ſubject, or treat it as the enthafiaſm of varied forms of inſinuation and addreſs, 


a weak mind. Bat this really ſhews 

tarrowneſs of underſtanding ; a very little 
reßection and acquaintance with nature 
night teach them, on how precarious a 
foundation their boaſted independence on 
religion is built; the thouſand nameleſs 
accidents that may deſtroy it; and that 


though fer ſome years they ſhould eſcape 


theſe, yet that time muſt impair the greateſt 
vigour of health and ſpirits, and deprive 
them of all thoſe objecta for which, at pre- 
ent, they think life only worth enjoying. 
It hould ſeem, therefore, ver y to 
ſecure ſome permanent object, ſome real 
ſupport to the mind, to chear the ſoul, 
when all others ſhall have loſt their in- 
luence.— The greateſt inconvenience, in- 
fred, that attends devotion, is its taking 
ſuch a vaſt hold of the affections, as ſome- 
mes threatens the extinguiſhing of every 
«her active principle of the mind. For 
hen the devotional ſpirit falls in with a 
melancholy temper, it is too apt to depreſs 
tie mind entirely, to ſink it to the weakeſt 
ſuperſtition, and to produce a total retire- 
ment and abſtraction from the world, and 
ill the duties of life. © | Gregory. ' 


i 82. The Difference betocen true and fall 
"or Folitengſi. ee 


[tisevident enough, chat the moral and 


rity, and terminates in the 
elieation of our Chriſtian b „Its 
ile is, to ſoften the minds of men, and to 
ny them from that ſavage ruſticity. 
"ich engenders many vices, and diſc radits 


the direct aim of which may be to * 


the fame of politeneſs and ngs 
but the certain effect, to corrupt every 
virtue, to ſoothe every vanity, and to in- 
flame every vice of the human heart. 
Theſe fatal miſchiefs introduce them - 
ſelves under the pretence and ſemblance 
of that humanĩty, which the ſcriptures en- 
courage and enjoin: but the genuine virtue 
is y diſtinguiſhed from the counterfeit, 
and by the following plain ſign .. 
True politeneſs is modeſt, unpretend- 
ing, and generous. It appears as little as 
may bez and when it 'a courteſy, 
would willingly conceal: it. It 5 


ſilently to forgo its own claims, not oſſi- 


ciouſly to withdraw them. It engages a 
man to prefer his neighbour to Nüunlelf. | 


becauſe he really eſtcems him; becauſe be 


is tender of his reputation; becauſe he 
thinks it more manly, more Chriſtian, to 
deſcend a little himſelf than to degrade 
another. It reſpects, in a word, the credit 
and eſtimation of his neighbounrr. 
The mimic of this amiable virtue, falſe _ 
iteneſs, is, on the other hand, ambitious, ' 
ervile, timorons. It affects popularity: is 
ſolicitous to pleaſe, and to be taken notice 
of. The man of this character does not 
offer, but obtrude his civilities; becauſe 
he would merit by this aſſduity ; becauſe, 
in deſpair of winning regard by any. 
worthier qualities, he would be ſure to 
make the moſt of this; and 4 becauſe 
of all things, he would d by the 


omiſſion of any punctilious rance, to 
give offence, In a word, this ſqrt of polite- 

neſs reſpects, for its immeliate object, the 
. favour 


* * ——— — 


I 


4. Again: the man who 


bo reſts in the letter 
of che means by which he con- 
dus himlelf. He reſpeRs neither his own 


oo all che oſſioes of benevolence and charity; 
ate beſt ſerved by 


- mately 
-mtereft 
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boar. him. 
| governs 
(elf by the ſpirit of the 29 Ah precept, 
_ exprefics his of another; in fuch 
a way as is worthy of himſelf; in all inno- 
cent comphances, in all honeſt civalities, in 
all decent and manly condeſcenſions. 
On che c , the man of the world, 
ter of this command, 1» 


dignity, nor chat of human nature. Truth, 


*% 


reaſon, virtue, all are 2 betrayed by 
this ſupple Rm aſſents to the 
errors, though ihe moſt pernicious ; he 

plauds the follies, though the moſt ridi- 
culous, he ſoothes the vices, though the 


- moſt flagrant, of other men. He never 


contradicts, chongh in the ſofteſt form of 


inſinuation ; he never diſapproves, theugh 


- by a teſpeciful filence; he never con- 


demns, a it be a ex- 
ample. In — ty Fol ory for 
nothing, but by ſome ſtadied devices to 
ide from others, and, if poſlible, to 
te to himſelf, the grofineſs of his illibe ral 


4p adulation. 


Laſtly; we may be ſure, that the ulli 


- mate ends for which theſe different objeQs 


are purſued, and by ſo different means, 
muſt alſo lie wide of each other. | 
Accotdingly, the true polite. man would, 
by all proper "teſtimonies of reſpect, pro- 
mote the credit and eſtimation of bis oh 
bour; becauyje he ſees that, by this generous 


. conlideration of each other, the peace of 
the world is, in a good degree, preferved ; 
 becase he knows that theic mutual atten- 


tions p+event animoſities, ſoſten the fierce- 
nels of men's manners, and di them 


* becaufe, in a word, the intereſls of ſocie 


* 


Wee his neighbour. : 


e faltery-polite, on the contrary, are 


anxious, by all means whatever, to procure 
the ſavour and-confideration- of ee y 
eonverſe-with ; ' becauſe they regard, ulti- 

2 nothing more than their private 
| . they perceive. that their 
own ſelfiſh defigns are beſt carried on by 


F 
. 
* 


. ſuch-praftices: in a Word, brcas A 


Tubus we ſee, thor genoine Virtus con- 


folts the honour of others by worthy means, 


- 
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ſeit folicits their favonr by diſhoneſt com- 
plianccs, and for the baſeſt end. "OY 


$ 83+. On Religions -Principles and Bu 
Du | 


Religion is rather a matter of ſentiment 
than reaſoning. The important ard inte. 
reſling articles of ſaich are ſufficientiy plain. 
Fix your attention on theſe, and do not 
meddle with controverſy. If you get int 
that, yon plunge into a chaos, from which 
u will never i a to our wy your. 

ves. It ſpails the temper, and, I ſuſpect, 
bas no good effect on the heart. 

Avoid all books, and all converſation, 
that tend io ſhake your faith on thoſe great 
points of religion, which ſhould ſerve to 
regulate your conduct, and on which your 
hopes of future and eternal happineſs de. 


Never R yourſelves in ridicule on 
religious ſubjects ; nor give countenance to 
it in others, by ſeeming diverted with wha 
they ſay. This, to people of good breec- 
ing. will be a ſathcient check. © _ 

I wiſh you to go no farther than the 
Seriptures for your religious opinions. 
Embrace thoſe you find clearly revealed. 
Never perplex yourſelves about ſuch 2 
you do not underſtand, but treat them with 
ilent and becoming xcverence. : 

I would adviſe you to read only ſuch re- 
ligious books as are addreſſed to the bear, 
ſuch as inſpire pious and devon: affections, 
ſuch as are proper to direct you in your 
condudt; and not ſuch as tend to ct 

in the endicſs maze of opinions and 


Be-punftual in che Gated perk 
of your private devotions, morning 


and 


| evening. If yon have any ſephbility at 
e — h ably 
cauſe he underſtands it to be his duty to 


imagination, this will eſtabliſn (uch as in- 
tercourſe between you and the Supreme 
Bring, as will be of infinite conſequence io 
you i life, It will communicate an hadi- 
tual Ineſs to your , temper, gie 4 
firmneſs and ſteadine(s to your virtue, and 
Enable you to go through all the viciſitudes 
of human life with propriety and dignity- 

I wich yon to be regular in your aticn- 
dance or pubſie worſhjp, and in receiving 
the 9 — Allow nothing to wee a 
rupt your ie or private devotions, ex- 
” — of ſome actiue duij 
in life, to which they Mould always gute 
eee eee 


ALY en 


oe 


- 
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ſhip, obſerve an -exemplary attention and 
v1 * - | 

1520 extreme ſtridneſs which I recom- 

mend to you in theſe duties, will be c6n- 

fidered by many of your acquaintance as.a 

ſuperſtitious attachment to forms; but in 

the advices I ;give you on this and other 


ſubjects, I have an eye to the ſpirit and 


manners of the age. There is a levity 
and diſſipation in the preſent manners, a 
coldneſs and liſtleſſneſs in whatever relates 
to religion, which cannot fail to infect you, 
unleſs you purpoſely cultivate in your 
minds a contrary bias, and make the devo- 

"Gregory's Advice. 

4 84. On the Beauties of the © jalms. 
Greatneſs confers no exemption from 


the cares and ſorrows of life; its ſhare * 


of them frequently bears a melancholy 
proportion to its exaltation. This the 
Inaclitiſh monarch experienced. He ſought 
in piety, that peace which he eould not 

in empire, and alleviated the diſ- 
quietudes of ſtate, with the exerciſes of de- 
votion. His invaluable Palms convey thoſe 
comforts to others, which they afforded to 


himſelf. Compoſed upon particular oc- 


cations, yet -defigned for general uſe: de- 
livered out as ſervices for Iſraelites under 
the Law, yet no leſs adapted to the 
circumſtances of Chriftians under the 
Golpel 3 they preſent religion to us in the 
engaging dreſs ; © communicating 
truths which philoſophy could never in- 
veſtigate, in a ſtyle which poetry can never 
2 ; while hiſtory is made the vehicle 
prophecy, and creation lends all its 
charms pe ov) the glories of redemprion. 
Calculated alike to profit and to pleaſe, 
they inform the anderitanding, elevate the 
affeftions, and entertain the imagination. 
Indited under the influence of Him, to 
Yhom all hearts are known, and all events 
foreknown, they ſait mankind in all ſitu - 
aigns, grateful as the manna which de- 
ded from above, and conformed itſelf 

w every palate. The faireſt productions 
of human wit, after a few peruſals, fike 
Fubered flowers, wither in dur hands, and 
bole their fra 5 bur theſe unfading 
plants, of paradiſe become, as, we are gc- 


—— to chem, ſtill more and 
ful; their bloom . 


from a 


"wrought in ru 


9 


67 
who taſtes them ofteneſt, will reli them 
beſt. - And now, could the authorMarter 
bimſelf that any one would rake half che 
pleaſure in reading his. work OLED 
taken in writing it, he would not fear t 

loſs of his labour. © The employment Ye- 
tached him from the buſtle and'hurry bf 
life, the din of politics, and the noiſe bf 
folly; vanity and vexationflew away fora 


A-afon, care and diſquietude came not near 


bis dwelling. He roſe, freſh'as the morn- 


ing, to his talk; the filence of the night - 
"invited him to purſue it; and he can ttf 


ſay, that food and reſt were nor, prefety 
before it. Every Plalm improved infinite 


upon his acquaintance with it, and 'no'oye | 


Fee him uneafineſs-bur the Taft; for th 
he grieved that his work was done; Ha 
my hours than thoſe which have” been 
2 in theſe meditations on the ſongs bf 
Sion, be never expedcts to ſeẽ in this world. 


Very pleaſantly did they paſs, ani moved 


ſmoothly aud ſwiftly along; for whi 
thus — ory he bb res Lp T 55 
are gone, but have left a reliſh and a frü- 
rance upon the mind, and the remetm- 
rance of them is e , T * Horne. 


$85. The Temple of virtues Love. 


2 
* 


The ſtructure on the right hand was (as 


I afterwards found) cunſectated to vittudus | 


Love, and could not be entered, but hy 
ſuch as received a ring, or ſome other token, 
perſon who was placed as a guard 
at the gate of it, He wore à garland of 
roſes and myrtles on his head, ànd on his 
ſhonlders a robe lite an in 
white and unſpotted all over, *exceptin 


only, that where it was claſped at his breaſt, 
| den turtle doveg hat 
ies: he was called by the 


there were two 
buttoned it by 


name of 'Hymen, zud vas ſeated'near the 


embraced by . woodbines, Jefſamiines; and 


amaranths, which were as ſo” many em- 


blems of marriage, '@nd-proamgnts to the 
trunks that fapporied them. 


gg ear 


ial mantle 


entrance of the "temple, in 3 ions 
bower, made up Wane trees A | 


As I, was | 


ce, ad Which the whole | 
At one or 


one of theſe" gates 
| mn_ 


— 
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were two women, extremely beautiful, 
though in a different kind ; the one hav- 


a very 


careful and compoſed air, the 


other a ſort of ſmile and ineffable ſweetneſs 
in her countenance: the name of the firſt 
was Diſcretion, and of the other Com- 
+Placency. All who came out cf this gate, 
and put themſelves under the direction of 
.theſe two ſifters, were immediately con- 
ducted by them into gardens, groves, and 
 _meadows, which abounded in delights, and 
were furniſhed with every thing that 
_ could make them the proper ſeats of hap- 
pineſs. The ſecond gate of this temple 


let out all the couples that were unhappily 


married; who came out linked together 
by chains, which each of them ſtrove to 
break, but could not. Several of theſe 


were ſuch as had never been acquainted 


with each other before they met in the 


reat walk, or had been tao well acquainted 


in the thicket. The entrance to this gate 


was 


poſſeſſed by three ſiſters, who joined 


_ , themſelves with theſe wretches, and occa- 
__  Goned moſt of their miſeries. The youngeſt 


of the ſiſters was known by the name of 


Levity ; who, with the innocence of a 
virgin, had the dreſs and behaviour of a 
har 


: the name of the ſecond was Con- 


. tention, Who bore on her right arm a 
muff made of the ſcin of a porcupine, and 
on der left carried a little lap-dog, that 


barked and ſna 
paſſed by her. 


at ey one that 
he eldeſt of the ſiſters, 


who ſeemed to have an haughty and im- 
perious air, was always 2 with 


a tawny Cupi 
before py 


Cupid,.. who generally marched 
r with a little mace on his ſhoul- 


der, the end of which was faſhioned into 


the borns of a 


ſtag: her garments were 


. yellow, and her complexion pale: her eyes 


were | piercing, but had odd caſts in them, 
and particular diſtemper which makes 


perſons Who are troubled with it ſee ob- 


Jeg double. Upon enquiry, I was in- 


- : formed chat her name was J ealouſ 


W827 4 


Cotte. 


86. The Temple of Luft. 


Hari 
tis temple, and its votaries, I repaired to 


_ finiſhed my. obſervations u 


© - that which flood on the left hand, and was 


_ called ide temple of Luſt. The front of 
it was raiſed on Coriathian pillars, with all 


* 


1 


pan that order; whereas that of the other ble cropkics, carved pillars, and ſtatues of 
Was compe 
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and. Avarice muſt 


7 ows, heathen * ſatyrs, and mon. 
ers, made up of half men, half bea. 
The gates were unguarded, and open to all 
that Fad a mind to enter. Upon ny 
going in, 1 found the windows were blind. 
ed, and let in only a kind of twilight, that 
ſerved to diſcover a prodigious number of 
dark corners and apartments, into which 
the whole temple was divided. I was here 
ſtunned with a mixed noiſe of clamour and 
jollity: on one fide of we 1 heard ſinging 
and dancing; on the other, brawls and 
claſhing of ſwords: in ſhort, I was ſo 
little pleaſed with the place, that I was 
going out of it: but found I could not re- 
turn by the gate where I entered, which 
was barred againſt all that were come in, 
with bolts of iron and locks of adamant; 
there was no going back from this temple 
through the paths of pleaſure which led to 
it: all who paſled through the ceremonies 
of the place, went out at an iron wicket, 
which was kept by a dreadful giant called 
Remorſe, that held a ſcourge of ſcorpions 

in his band, and drove them into the onl 
outlet from that temple. This was a pal. 
ſage ſo rugged, ſo uneven, and choake! 
with ſo many thorns and briars, that it 
was a melancholy ſpectacle to behold the 
ins and difficulties which both ſexes ſuſ- 
red who walked N it: the men, 
though in the prime of their youth, ap- 
peared weak and enfeebled with old age: 
the women wrung their hands, and tore 
their hair, and ſeveral loſt their limbs, 
before they could extricate themſelves out 
of the perplexities of the path in which 
they were engaged. The remaining part 
of this viſion, and the adventures 1 met 
with in the two great roads of Ambition 
de the ſabjeR of another 

487. The Temple of Firtue. 
ee the pre of my ie 
s brough the part my 

and CH the centre of the wood, 
from whence 1 had the proſpect of the 
three great roads. I here joined myſelt 
to the middle-aged party of. mankind, 
who marched behind e ſtandard of An- 
dition. The great road lay in a diced live, 
and was terminated by the. temple of 


Virtue. It was planted on each with 


e mergtricious ornaments that accvni- laucels, which were intetmixed with nur, 


d of the chaſte and matron- 


like Ionic, The fides of it were adorned 


1 # * 
- with ſeveral groteſque 
3 * — * 4 * * 42145 3 
0 


Ms R 


- 


lau givers, heroes, ſtateſmen, puiloſophe' 
poets. The perſons who travelled up 


figa-es of goats, | thi. Cent path, were.ſuch whoſe oute 
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were bent upon doing eminent ſervices to ple, choaked up the avenues of it, and 
mankind, or promoting the good of their were more in number than the ſand upon 
country. On each fide of this great road, the ſea-ſhore.” I made it my buſineſs, in 
were ſeveral paths that were alſo laid out my return towards that part of the wood 
in ſtraight lines, and ran parallel with it; from whence I firit ſet our, to obſerve the 
theſe were moſt of them covered walks, and walks which led io this temple ; for I met 
received into them men of retired virtue, in it ſeveral who had begun their journey 
who propoſed to themſelves the ſame end with the band of viriuous perſons, and 
of their journey, though they choſe to travelled ſome time in their company: 
make it in ſhade and obſcurity. The edi- but, upon examination, I found that there 
fes, at the extremity of the walk, were ſo were ſeveral paths, which led out of the 
contrived, that we could not ſee the temple great road into the ſides of the wood, and 
of Honour, by reaſon of the temple of ran into ſo many crooked turns and wind- 
Virtue, which ſtood before it: at the gates ings, that thoſe who travelled through” 
of this temple, we were met by the god- them, often turned their backs upon the 
defs of it, who conducted us into that of temple of Virtue, then croſſed the ſtraight 
Honenr, which was joined to the other road, and ſometimes marched in it for a 
edifice by a beautiful triumphal arch, and little ſpace, till the crooked path-which 
had no other entrance into it. When the they were * again led them into 
deity of the inner ſtructure had received the wood. The ſeveral alleys of theſe 
us, the preſented us in a body, to a figure wanderers, had their particular ornaments: 
that was placed over the high altar, and one of them I could not but take notice 
was the emblem of Eternity. She ſat ona of, in the walk of the miſchievous pre- 
globe, in the midſt of a golden zodiac, tenders to politics, which had at every 
holding the figure of a ſun in one hand, turn the figure of a perſon, whom, by the 
and a moon in the other: her head was inſcription, I found to be Machiavel, 
veiled, and her feet covered. Our hearts pointing out the way, with an extended 
glowed within us, as we ſtood amidit the finger, Nike a Mercury. id. 


ſphere of light which this image caſt on | 2 2 
every fide of it. 97. aller. ; $ 89- The To 2 
St | 17 N | was now returned in ame manner - 
. 88. The Temple of Vanity, as before, with a d:{fign to obſerve care- 
Having ſeen all that happened to the fully every thing that paſſed in the region 
band of adventurers, I repaired to another of Avarice, and the. occurrences in that 
pile of buildings that ſtood within view of afſembly, which was made up of perſons 
the temple of Honour, and was raiſed in of my own age. This body of travellers 
imitation of it, upon the very ſame model; had not gone far in the third great road, 
but, at my approach to it, I found that before it led them inſenfibly into a deep 
the ſtones were laid together without mor- valley, in which they 3 ſeveral days 
ar, and that the whole fabric ſtood upon with great toil and uneaſineſs, and without 
ſo weak a foundation, that it ſhook with the neceſſary refreſhments of ' food and 
every wind that blew, This was called ſleep. The only relief met with, was 
| the Temple of Vanity. The goddeſs of in a river that ran through the bottom f 
, it at in the midſt of a great many tapers, the valley on a bed of golden ſand: they 
. that burned day and night, and made her often drank of this ſtream, which had 
— ippear mach better than ſhe would have ſuch a particular quality in it, that though 
N 5 done in open day-light. Her whole art it refreſhed them for à time, it rather in- 
| vas to ſhew herſelf more beautiful and - flamed than quenched their thirſt.” On 
wy mjeſtic than (he really was. For which each fide of the river was a range of hills 
= reaſon ſhe had painted her face, and wore full of precious ore; for-where the rains 
live, 
le of 
> with 
mar 
es of 
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: cluſter of falſe jewels upon her breaſl: had waſhed off the earth, one might ſee in 
but what 1 more parti y obſerved; was ſeveral parts of them long veins of gold. 
the breadth of her petticoat, which was and rocks that looked .1 re five * 
nade altogether in the faſhion of a modern Wie were told that the deity of the place had 
ardingal, _ This place was filled with forbad any of his votaries to dig into the 
al bypocrites, pedants, free-thinkers, and bowels of theſe hills, or convert the trea- - 
* pating politicians, with a rabble of thoſe ſures. they contained to any uſe, under 
+4 "to have only titles to make them great pain of ſtarving. At the end of the valley 
e 'Pemals votaries crgwded the tem- ſtood the temple of Avarice, made after 
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the manner of a- fortification, and ſur- bags of money; nay many of them ar- 
rounded. with a thouſand triple-headed tually dying, whoſe very pangs and con- 
dogs, that were placed there to keep off vulſfions (which rendered their purſes uſe- 


beggars. At our approach they all fell a 
barking, and would have much terrified 
us, had not an old woman, who had called 


leſs to them) oniy made them gratp them 
the faſter. There were ſome tearing with 
one hand all things, even to the garments 


and fieſh' of many miſerable perſons who 
ſtood before them; and with the other 
hand ana Dans 4 what. they had ſeized; 
to harlots, flatterers,, and panders, that 
ſtood behind them. On a ſudden the 
n for our reception. We. were led whole aſſembly fell a trembling ; and, 
ough an hundred iron doors before we upon enquiry, I found that the great room 
entered the temple. At the upper end of we were in was haunted with a ſpectre, 
it, ſat the god of Avarice, with a long that many times a nt — them, 
filthy beard, and a meagre ſtarved coun- and terrified them to di i In the 

midft- of their terror and-amazement, the 


tenance, incloſed with heaps of ingots and 

ids of money, but *"; naked and apparition entered, which I immediately 
— with : on. his right hand knew to be Poverty, Whether it were b 
was 4-fiend called Rapine, and on his left m intance with this phantom, whit 
a. particular favourite, to whom he had 


herſelf by the forged name of Compe- 
tency, offered herſelf for our guide. She 
carried under her garment a- golden bow, 
which ſhe no ſooner held up in her hand, 
but the dogs lay down, and the gates flew 


o 


m 
had rendered: the fight of her more fami- 
iven the title of Parſimony; the firſt was liar to me, or however it was, ſhe did not 
Fs collector, and the other his caſhier. make ſo indigent or frightful a figure in 
e.were ſeveral long tables placed on my eye; as the god of this loathſome tem- 
- each ſide of the temple, with reſpective ple. The miſerable votaries of this place 
rs. attending behind them: ſome of were, I found; of another mind: every one 
theſe. I- enquired into: at the firſt table fancied himſelf threatened by the appa- 
was kept the office of Corruption. See- rition as the ſtalked about the room, and 
ing a ſoligitor extremely baly, and whiſ- began to lock their coffers, and tie their 
pering every body that paſſed by, I kept bags, with the utmoſt fear and trembling, 
my eye upon him very attentively, and I muſt confeſs, I look upon the paſſion 
ſaw: him often going. Bp to a perſon that which I ſaw in this unhappy people, to be 
had a pen in bis , with a multipli- of the ſame nature with thoſe unaccount- 
cation-table and an almanack before him, able antipathies which ſome perſons are 
which, as I afterwards beard, was all the born with, or rather as a kind of phrenzy, 
learning he was maſter of. The ſolicitor not unlike that which throws a man into 
would often apply himſelf to his ear, and terrors and agonies at the fight of ſo uſeful 
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| at the ſame; time convey money into his and innocent a thing as water. Ihe whole forn 
band, for which the other would give him aſſembly was ſurprized, when, inftead of in tl 
ont à pitce of paper, or 2 paying my devotions to the deity whom all y 
ſigned and ſealed in form. The name of they all adored, they ſaw me addreſs myſe:f win 
this. dexterous and ſueceis ful ſolicitor was to the phantom. Oh! Poverty! (ſaid I) ſpee 
Ribery. At che next table was the my firſt petition to thee is, that thou dow 

. office of Extortion: behind it ſat a perſon wouldeft never appear to me herenſter; gent 
in a bob-wig, counting over a great ſum but if thou wilt not grant me this, that Boo. 
of -matey-+ he gave out little purſes to thou wouldeſt not bear x form more terri- Wis { 

| ſeyeral/whoj after; a hort-towr, brought; ble than that iu which thou appearcit to thin 
bi inretorny/fabks full-of the ſame kind me at preſenti Let not thy threats or ever 
of colin. H aw, at the ſame time, a perſon menaces betray me to any thing that 13 no a 
called Fraud, who ſat behind the counter, ungrateſul or un ju. Let me not ſhut my the 
with ſalſe ſcales; light weights, and ſcanty ears to the cries of the needy. Let me not civil 
męaſures 3 by the ſxilful application of forget the perſon that nas deſerved well of ther 
which inſtruments, ſhe hdd got together me. Let me not, from any fear of Thee, than 


as immenſe henp af wealth; it would be deſert my friend, my principles, or my fail 

endletz to name the ſeveral "officers or honour. If Wealth is to viſit me, and | 

deſoribe the yotaries that attended in this come withher ufual attendants, Vanity znd 491 

temple; deere Avariee, do thou O Poverty! haſten to n 
_ ing and bieathlets,repoſing cher hab on my reſcues but bring along with Th 
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y two ſiſters, in whoſe company thou art 
Aways chearful, Liberty and Innocence.“ 
; | T atler. 
$90. The Virtus of Gentlenes not tobe 
Politensſe, | 
Gentleneſs corrects whatever is offenſive 
in our manners; and, 1 conſtant train 
of humane attentions, ſtudies to alleviate 
the burden of common miſery, Its office, 
therefore, is extenſive. It is not, like 
ſome other virtues, o_ forth only = 
peculiar emergencies: but it is continually 
Fon, when we are außen in inter- 
courſe wich men, It ought to form our 
addreſs, to regulate our ſpeech, and to dif- 
fuſe itſelf over our whole behavioor. 
I muſt warn you, however, not to con- 
found this gentle wiſdom” which is from 
above, with" that artificial rourety; that 
tudied (moothnefs of manners, which is 
learneck in the ſchool of the world. Such 
accompliſhments the moſt frivolous and 
empty may poſſeſs. Too often they are 
ed by the artful, as a ſnare: too 
oſten affected by the hard and 2 


reren eee 


7— 
. 


id as 4 cover to the baſeneſs of their minds. 
ir e cannot, at the ſame time, avoid ob- 
g. ſervitig the homage which, even in fuch 


inflances, che world is conſtrained ta pay 
to yirtue, In order to render ſociety 
agreeable, it. is found neceffary to aſſume 
ſomewhat that may at leaſt 2 its ap- 
pearance; Virtue 1s the univerſal charm; 
eyen its ſhadow is courted, when the ſub- 
lance is wanting: the imitation of its 
oO form has been reduced into an art; and, 
of in the commerce of life, the firſt ſtudy of 


7 F = 


m all who would either gain the eſteem, or 
ef win the hearts of others, is to learn the 
1j ſpeech, and to adopt the manners of can- 


ou dour, gentleneſs, and humanity; but that 
er; gentleneſs which is the characteriſlic of a 


jat good man, hae, like every other virtue, 
ri iu ſeat in the heart ; and, let me add, no- 
to thing except what flows from ĩt, can render 
or even We manners truly pleaſing ;. for 
is no aſſumed behaviour can at all times hide 


my the real character. In that unaffected 
42 is 5 2 . itely more er 
than in all udied manners of the m 
faiſhed courtler Blair. 


not civility which Lag. from a gentle mind, - 


19. Opportunities for great Ar of Be- 
neficence rare, for 2 continual, 


hut; perhaps, it will be pleaded by ſome, 


fide, when the hand of liberality is 


AND RELIGTOUS. © 1 


That this apr gre on whicl we now 
inſiſt, regards only thoſe fmaller offices of 
life, which, in their eyes, are not eſſenxial 
to religion and goodneſs. igent, th 
confeſs, on'ſhight occafions, of the govern 
ment of their or the regulation of 
their behaviour, are attentive, as 
pretend, to the greatduties of beneficei 
and ready, whenever the opportunity pre- 
ſents, to perform important ſerviees ti 
their fellow-creatures. But let ſuch 
ſons reflett, that the occaſions of perform- 
ing thoſe important good deedꝭ very rarely 
occur. Perhaps their ſituation in liſe, or 
the nature of their connections, may; = 
great meaſure, exclude” them from ſu 
ities. Great events give ſcope 
for great virtues; but the main tenor of 
human life is compoſed” of ſmal# occur- 
rences. Within the round of theſe; lie the 
materials of the happineſs of moſt men; 
the ſubjects of their duty; and the trials of 
their virtue. Virtue muſt be formed and 
ſu ed, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions. In order to 
its becoming either vigorous or uſeful, it 
muſt be habitually active; not breaking 
forth occaſionally with a tranſient luſtre, 
hke the blaze of the comet ; but regular 
in its returns, like the light of tho day; not 
like the aromatic gale, which ſometimes 
feaſts the ſenſe; but, like the ordinary 
breeze, which purifies the air, and renders 
Years may pals over our heads, without 
aſfording any opportunity for acts of high 
beneficence; or extenfive utility. Whereas, 
not a day paſſes, but in the common tranſ- 
actions of life, and eſpecially in the inter- 
courſe of domeſtic ſoci Ye gentleneſs finds 
place for promoting the happineſs of 
others; and for ſtrengthening in ourſelyes,. 
the habit of virtue. Nay, by ſeaſonable diſ- 
coveries of a humane ſpirit; we ſometimes 
contribute more materially to the advance 
ment of pods than by actions Which 
are ſeemingly more important. There are 
tions, not a few, in human life, where 
the encouraging reception, the condeſcend- 
ing behaviour, and the look” of ſympathy, 
bring greater relief to the heart, than the 
moft bountiful gift: while, on the other 
to beſtow, the want of gentleneſs is ſuſi- 
cient to fruſtrate the intention of the be- 
refit;' we four thoſe whom we meant to 
oblige; and, by conferring favours with 


into injuries. Can any diſpoſition, then 
F 4 be 
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be held to poſſeſs a low place in the ſcale 
of virtue, -whoſe influence. is ſo. conſider- 
able on the happineſs of the world. 
. - Gentlenefsis, in truth, the great avenue 
to mutual enjoyment. Amidſt the ftrife 
of interfering intereſts; it tempers the vio- 
lence of contention, and keeps alive the 
ſeeds of harmony. It ſoftens animoſities, 
renews endearments, and renders the coun- 
tenance of a man, a refreſhment to a man. 
- Baniſh gentleneſs frem the earth; * 
the world to be filled with none but harſh 
and contentious ſpirits, and what ſort of 
ſociety would remain? the ſolitude of the 
efart were preferable to it. The con- 
fa of - jarring. elements in chaos; the 
Cave, where ſubterraneous winds contend 


and roar; the den, where ſerpents hiſs, 


222 of the foreſt howl ; 1 oy 
only proper repreſentations of ſuc 
nb en of . Strange that where 
have all one common intereſt, they 
ſhould ſo often abſurdly concur in defeat- 
ing it! Has not nature already provided 
2 ſufficient quantity of unavoidable evils 
for the ſtate of man? As if we did not 
ſuffer-enough from the form which beats 
upon us without, muſt we conſpire alſo, in 
thoſe ſocieties where we aſſemble, in order 
to find a retreat from that ſtorm, to ha- 
raſs one another? | + + » Blair. 


$92. Gentlene/i recommended on Cenſidera- 
mien bf our own Intereſt. 
But if the ſenſe of duty, and of common 


happineſs, be inſufficient to recommend the 
virtue of gentleneſs, then let me deſire you 


to conſider your own intereſt. Whatever 
ends a good man can be ſuppoſed to pur- 
ſue, gentleneſs will be found to favour 
them ; it prepoſſeſſes and wins every heart; 
it Zu when every other argument 
fails; often diſarms the fierce, "melts 
the ſtubbora. Whereas, har ſhneſs confirms 


the oppoſition it would ſubdue ; and, of an 


indifferent perſon, creates an enemy. He 
who could overlook an. injury committed 
in the collifion of intereſts, will long and 
_ ſeverely reſent the flights of a contemp- 


tuous behaviour, To the man of gentle-- 
neſs, the world is generally diſpoſed to 


aſcribe every other good ity. The 
higher eee the d — admire 
a: a diſtance, and when any impropriety of 
behaviour accompanies them, we admire 
without love: they are like ſome of the 
diſtant ſtars, whoſe beneficial iafluence 


reaches not to us. Whereas, of the in- 


. 
* 


fluence of ,gentleneſs, all in ſome degree 
partake, and therefore all love it, The 
man of this character riſes in the world 
without ſtruggle, and flouriſhes without 
envy. His misfortunes are univerſally 
lamented ; and his failings are eaſily for- 
ven. 
a whatever may be the effect of this 
virtue on our external condition, its in- 
fluence on our internal enjoyment is cer- 
tain and powerful, That inward tran- 
quillit hich it otes, is the fit 
requiſite to every pleaſurable feeling. It 
is the calm and clear atmoſphere, the 
ſerenity and ſunſhine of the mind, When 
beni e reign within, we 
are always leaſt in hazard 0 gps Trees 
from without ; oy perſon, every 


occurrence, are behe 


and ill-humour gather on the mind, and 
immediately the ſcene changes: Nature 
ſeems 1 and the appearance of 
all things is blackened to our view. The 
gentle mind is like the ſmooth ſtream, 


which reflects every object in its juſt Ir. 


portion, and in its faireſt colours. 

violent ſpirit, like troubled waters, render 
back the images of things diſtorted and 
broken; and communicates to them all 


that diſordered motion which Wy, you 
. 


from its own agitation, 


. The' Man of gentle Manner is fo 


- perior 10 fo Offencer and flight 
Prowvecations, ok | 
| As ſoon may the waves of the ſea ceaſe 
to roll, as provocations to ariſe from hu- 
man corruption and frailty. Attacked by 
at injuries, the man of mild and gentle 
rk will feel what human nature feels; 
and will defend 'and reſent, as his duty 
allows him. But to thoſe Might provo- 
cations, and frivolous offences, which are 
the moſt frequent cauſes of diſquiet, he is 
happily ſuperior. Hence his days flow in 
a" far more placid tenor than thoſe of 
others; exempted from the numberleſs 
diſcompoſures which agitate vulgar minds, 
inſpired with higher ſentiments; taught 
to regard, with indulgent eye, the frailties 
of men, the omiſſions of the careleſs, the 
follies of the imprudent, and the levi of 
the fickle, he retreats into the calmneſs 
his ſpirit, as into an undiſturbed ſanQuary; 


and quietly allows the uſual current of life 


to hold its coutſe, © U 
$ 94 


in the moſt favour- 
able light. But let ſome clouds of diſguſt 
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oe pads; 14.5141. Waters of ſtriſe are let forth: but their 
% Trat file the is <oith HarÞmifi Coarſe cannot be foreſeen and he ſeldom: 
ji ep IS, FP. . + + fails of ſuffering moſt from the poiſonous 
Let me adviſe you to view-your cha- effect, who firſt allowed them to fm. 
rater with an impartial eye; and to learn, & 099: „ alt carefree ET 
from your own failings, to give that in- 


hich in your turn you claim. $ 96. Gentlene/7 beft pronoted by religious | 


„ 


dulgence 0 
It 1s pride which the world with ſo Hus. 8 
much harſhneſs and ſeverity. In the ful- But $ will, moſt of all, be pro- 


nels of ſelf-eſtimation, we forget what we moted by frequent views of thoſe, great 
are, we claim attentions to which we are objects which our holy religion * 2a | 
not entitled. We are rigorous to offences, Let the proſpects of immortality fill your. 
23 if we had never offended; unfeeling to minds. upon this world as a ſtate of 
diftrefs, as if we knew not what it was to paſſage. Co . as engaged 
ſuffer. From thoſe airy regions of pride in the purſuit of higher intereſis; as Slag! 
and —_ us deſcend to our pro now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
level, us ſurvey the natural equality” tory part to a more important ſcene. Ele- 
on which Providence has placed man with vated by ſuch ſentiments, your minds will 
mn, and reſlect on the infirmities com- become calm and ſedate... Ten will lock 
mon to all. If the reflection on natural down, as from a ſuperior ſtation, on the 
equality and mutual offences be inſufficient petty diſturbances of the world. They are 
to prompt humanity, let us at leaſt conſider the ſelfiſh, the ſenſual, and the vain, who 
what we are in the fight of God. Have are moſt ſubject to the impotence of, 
ve none of that for to give one paſſion. They are linked ſo cloſely to the 
another; which we all ſo. earneftly entreat world; by ſo many fides they t every 
n Nee 
or gentleneſs from our e, w we are perpetually urt, perpetually | 
are ſo: backward —— ts our own hurting others, But the ſpirit of true re- 

| 4 3 3 grating o w contentions. 
1% Cone and Contraries gies card it jeaves os ſalliciently connetted with the. 

res and imaginery if+. . world, for acting our part in it with pro- 

Accuſtom yourſelves, alſo, to reflect on priety ; but diſengages us from it ſo far, 
the ſmall moment of thoſe things which as to weaken its power of diſturbing our 
xe the uſual incentives to violence and tranquillity. It inſpires tiagnanimity; and 
contention, In the ruffled and angry hour, magnanimity always breathes 
we View every appearance t h a falſe It leads us to view the follies of men with 
medium, moſt inconſiderable poĩnt pity, not with rancour ; and to treat, with 
of intereſt or honour, ſwells into a momen- the mildneſs of a ſuperior nature, what in 
tous object z and the flighteſt attack ſeems little minds would call forth all the bitter- 
to threaten , immediate ruin. But after neſs of paſſion. | „ 13:4 a 5 
paſion or pride has ſubſided, we look | TRE PEYTON 
round int vain for the mighty miſchiefs we 5 97: Cf ts be aſſumed, as the Or- 
dreaded : the fabric, which our diſturbed ent of every Age and Stacion; but . 
imagination had reared, totally diſappears, e, Aiſtinguiſbed. from foliſbed or ad 
But though the cauſe of contention has Manners, £ 2 
dvindled away, its conſequences remain. Aided by ſuch conſiderations, let us ul - 
We have alienated a friend; we have em- tivate that gentle wiſdom which is, in ſo 

an enemy; we have ſown the many ref] important both to our duty 

ſeeds of future ſuſpicion, malevolence, or and our Let us aſſume it a 
fiſguſt—Suſpend your violence, I beſeech the ornament of every age, and of every 
you, for a moment, when cauſes of difcord ſtation. Let it temper the ce of 
occur. Anticipate that period of coolneſs, - youth, and ſoften eneſs of old 
vhich, of itſelf, will ſoon arrive» Allow age: Let it mitigate authority in thoſe . 
yourſelves to think, how little you have any who: rule, and, promote deference among 
iy ta of gaining by fierce contention; thoſe who obey, I conclude with-repeat- 

t how much of the true happineſs of life” ing the caution, not to miſtake for true 
you are certain of throwing away. Eafily, gentleneſs, that flimſy imitation of it, call, 
K ad. from the ſmalleſt chink, the bitter r 
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themen of the world, underaſmoothappear- 


' ice; conceals much aſperity. Let yours 
be native gentleneſs of heart, flowing from 
the love of God, and the love man. 
Vnite this amiable ſpirit, with a proper 
zeal for all that is ri Wand jolt, .and true. 
—4 be comb in your character 
Let determined integrity 
tle breaff. A cha- 
» Wil command more 


Tn in N 
rafter thus ” 
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to be the moſt genuine and true.—In 2 
ſtate, therefore, where there is neither ſo 
much to be coveted on the one hand, nor 
to be dreaded an the other, as at firſt ap 
pears, how ſubmiſſive ought we to be to 
the diſpoſal of Providence!” How tem. 
perate in our deſires and purſuits! How 


much more attentive” to preſerve our vir. 


tue, and to improve our minds, than to 
gain the doubtful and 8 
of worldly proſperity! | 


1. 100. The trueft Miſery ariſes from the 


2. The Stings of Fron, Dit. and. 


mn In Gp cok 


| Aflinble al'the evils. which poverty, 
 dilenſe; or violence can ini, and their 
Kings wil be found; by far, 2 
than thoſe weh guilty: paſſions into 
the heart, Amidſt tho ordinary calamities 
2 the mind can exert ĩts powers, 
relief: and the mind is pro- 
2 the es and his ſuf. 


| to tlie ſeat of fen- 
farion; and convert! all powers of 


* 99. 1 Balance of Happinee . 
An extenſive contemplation of human 
affains, will lead us to this coneluſion; that 
among. the different conditions and ranlcs 
of men, the balance of happineſs is pre- 
ſerved ima great meaſure! equal; and that 
the N low, 1 
poor, ap in point of real enjoyment, 
mack da 2 other, than is com- 
= ned; In the” lot of man, 
1 — both oF pleaſure 
and of pain, univerſally take place, © Pro- 
— —— 
ſhouk# bo eiter complotel TIO or — 
traely-miſerable; If the feelings of c 
ſure are more namerous, and more — 
im the Higher depurtments of liſe, ſuch 
ale are of paix. If greatneſs flatters 
our vanity, ie multiplies or dangers, If 
opulence ineteaſes our gratiſcatiom, it in- 
crenſes in the fame proportion, our deſire; 
and demands If the poor ate conſined to 
2 more narreoꝰ circle; yet iehin that circle 
lie moſt of thoſe natural ſutis ſachons which; 


3 are found 


every light we behold 
paſſion. e 
ity evil ; this is the root of the univerſal 
|. eaſe, The ſtory of r 1 


that — ſtate here 


- — 'difrern the ſigh 


Paſſions of Man. in bis 1 fallin 4 

difturbed Condition. 0 

From this train of obſervation, can one 
avoid: reflecting 2 the diſorder in which 
human 1 y appears at preſent 
to lie ? d. 11 Haman, the pic- 
ture — — miſery, which ariſes from evil 
paſſions ; of that unhappineſs, which is in- 
cident-to the - higheſt proſperity; of that 
diſcontent, which iscommonto- ſtate, 


Whether we confider him as a man, 


a- proſperous man, or ſim —— 
on too weak 


what human nature yay too = wp 12 
prared to be in every 

we read the liſt: ant OY aye * we 
read but the A the folties and 
crimes” of men may diguffy thoſe 
recorded 1 wa calling chem the 
in es of ſtateſmen, and the exploits of 
conquerors; but chey are; in truth, no 


other than the efforts of difcontent to 


eſeape from ĩts miſery, and the ſtrugyles 
of contending paſſens among wihappy 
men. The hiflory of mankind has ever 
been a continued tragedy; the world, 2 
t theatre, exhibit}; tt fas — 
ſoene, of the gelber of 8 men ſhobting forth 
into gui, and of their paſiſons' ferment: 
ng; a quick FRY inte miſery. ** 


1101. Our Nature to be: reflored by uſing 


the 5ffiftance of Revelation. 
Dur can we believe, that the nature of 
mar came forth” in this ſtate from the 


IF/ hands of its /gravivus Creator? Did he 


frame this world, and ſtore it with inha- 


replenithed 


bitants, ſolely that it might be 
& in the 


witty crimes and” mic 


moral; ab welt as in the natural wor kd, we 
us of — ww — 
atteteq the o 

ö a giral 


„which has 
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gina) workmanſhip of the Almighty. Amidſt 
this wreck of human nature, traces ſtill re- 
main wMeh indicate its author. Thoſe high 
powers of conſcience and reaſon, that pe 


city for happineſs, that ardour of enterprize, - 


that glow of 3 often — 
through the gloom of human vunity and 

Alt, are likes the ſcattered columms, the 

oken arches; and defaced ſculptures of 
ſome fallen temple; whoſe ancient ſplendour 
appears amidſt its ruins: 
in human nature are thoſe characters, both 
of a high origin and of à degraded ſtate, 
that, by many religious ſets throughout 
the earth, they have been ſeen and con- 


felled, © A tradition ſeems to have per- 


vaded almoſt alf nations; that the human 
nee had either, through ſome offene, for- 
feite&;- or, through ſome misfortune, loft; 
that ſtation of pritheval honour, Which 
mey once poſſeſſed But while,” from this 
N ul underſtood, and involved in 
ny fabulous tales, the nations wandering 
in Pagan darkneſs could draw no con- 
ſequences that were juſt; While, totally 
ignorant of the nature of the diſeaſe, they 
bt in vain for the remedy; the ſame 
divine revelation, wiich has informed us in 
what manner out apoſtacy aroſe; from the 
abuſe of our rational powers, has in 
ed us alſo how we may be reſtvred to vir 
tue and to trappinels, | 
Det ws, therefore, ſtady to improve the 
aftance which this revelation affords;- for 
the reſtoration of our —_ — Nes 
covery of our felieity. ich e 
proof minds; n to thoſe medi- 
cinal ſprings inch it hath opened, for 
carinig the diſorders of our hearts and paſ- 
ſons, In this view, let us, witk reverence, 


look up to that Divine Perſonage, who 


deſe imo · the world, on purpoſe to be 


the ght and the life of men; Who came, 


in the fulnefs of grace and truth to-repair 


the deſolations of many generations, to 


refore- order among the works of God, 
and to raiſe up a new earth, and new lea- 
rens, wherein righteouſneſs ſhould dwell 
for ever. Under his t&tion+ ler us pat 
oarſelves; and amid the ſto rn of p 6 
to which we are here , and the 
\ippery paths whieh- we ars left to tread, 
never truſt preſamptuoafly to our own un- 
&rinding. Thankful: that a heavenly 
conductor” vouchſaſes his aid; let us car- 
will pray, that from him may doeſoend 
divine light to guide our ſteps, and divine 
wengen te fortify our minds. Let us 
Pty; that his grace mey keep us from all 


So conſpieuous 


* 
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intemperate pailions, and milaken pur- 
ſuits of pleaſure, that whether it be: 


under diſappointment; and may enable us 
ſo to take warming from the crimes and 
miſeries of others, as to Eſcape the ſnares. 


of guilt. Blair. 


- pends more , I | Mn, . — 
Aliad. than. upon an external” Cirexin« 


- flance'w . 


While we chus maintain a due depen- 
dence on God, let us alſo exert ves. 
with care, in acting our own part. From 
pb ng nt. 
portant i ion ariſes, that the happi-. 
neſs of every man d more able Bly” 
ſtate of his own mind; than upon any o 
external- circumſtance; nay, more than 
ao all external things put together, 
'e have ſeen, that inordivate paſſions are 
the great diſturbers of life ; and that un- 
leſs we poſſeſs a good conſcience, and a 
well-governed 3 3 will blaſt 
een | Pen 
will prove only diſgrniſed Gy. Fix 
then this concluſion in your minds, that 
the deſtruction of your virtue is the deſlrue - 
tion of your peace. Keep thy heart with 
all diligence; govern it with the greateſt" 
care; for out of it are the flaes of life, 
In no ſtation, in no period, think your. 
ſelves ſecure from the dangers which 
ſpring from your paſſions. Every age, and” 
every ſtation, 4 90 15 from youth * 
grey hairs, an peaſant to the” 
prince. T9 VO | Id. | 


5 103. Mt firſt ſetting out in Lifo, b 
At your: firſt ſetting” out im life eſp- 
cially, wits yer dee re with . 
world and its s, when every pleaſure 
enchants with its ſmile, and every object 
ſhines with the gloſt of novelty; beware 
of the ſeducing appearances which fur- 
— 71 rr have 
uffered e of headftrong + 
defire; If you allow any paiſion,. even 
N it be eſteemed innocent, to acquire 
an abfolute aſcendamt, your ward 1 
will be 3 Bit if auy which has. 
the taimt of guiky take 2 of” 
your ind; you may date that- me- 
ment che ruin af 2 


— 


76, ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
«to reaſon or revelation.” I know the 


with the ſeaſon of youth does the peril 
end. To the impetuoſity of youthful de- 
fire, ſucceed the more ſober, but no leſs 
dangerous, attachments of advancing 
years; when the paſſions which are con- 
nected with intereſt. and ambition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their 
alignant influence, even over thoſe periods 
of life which ought to be moſt tranquil. 
From the firſt to the laſt of man's abode 
on earth, the diſcipline muſt never he re- 
laxed; of guarding the heart from the do- 
minion of \pafſion. "Eager paſſions, and 
violent deſires, were not made for man. 
They exceed his ſphere: _ find no 
ade objects on earth; and of. courſe 
can be productive of nothing but miſery. 
The certain conſequence of indulging 
them is, that there ſhall come an evil day, 
when the anguiſk of diſappointment ſhall 
dive us to acknowledge, that all which 
we enjoy availeth us nothing. : 
7 "= 4 | 5 25 Blair. 
5 tog. Enthuſiaſm leſs pernicious to the 
2 Blind, than Caldneſs and indifference in 
- Religion. 45 , 2 l = * 
© But whatever abſurdities may ariſe from 
te fancied ardours of enthuſiaſm, they are 
much Jeſs pernicious than the contrary 
extreme of coldneſs and indifference in re- 
ligion. The ſpirit of chivalry, though it 
led to many romantic enterprizes, was ne- 
verthelcſs fayqurable to true courage, as it 
excited and nouriſhed magnanimity and 


contempt of danger; which, though ſome- 


times waſted in abſurd undertakings, were 
of the greateſt uſe on-real and proper oc- 
cations, The nobleſt energies of which 
we are capable, can ſcarcely be called out 
without ſome degree of enthuſiaſm, in 
whatever cauſe we are engaged ; and thoſe 
ſentiments which tend to the exaltation of 
human nature, though they may often ex- 
cite attempts beyond the human powers, 
will, however, prevent our ſtopping ſhort. 
of them, aud loſing, by careleſs indolence 


and ſelf·deſertion, the greateſt part of that 
. 2 with which we y are. en- 
ue 0 : 


- How common is it for thoſe who profeſs 
land perhaps ſincerely). to believe with 
entire perſuaſion the truth of the goſpel, to 
declare that they do not pretend to frame 
their lives according to the purity of its 
moral precepts! I hope,” ſay they, 
Ian guilty of no great crimes; bat the 
« cuſtoms of the world in theſe times will 


$28: 


called to account 


4 


admit of-a conduct agreeable either 


« courſe of life I am in is wrong; I know 
« that I am engroſſed by the world=that 
I have no time for reflection, nor for the 
6 — of many duties which I ac- 
« knowledge to be ſuch. But I know not 
% how it is I do not find that I can alter 
« my way of living.” — Thus they. coolly 
and contentedly give themſelves up to a 
conſtant courſe of diffipation, and a general 
worthleſſneſs of character, which, I fear, is 
as little favourable to their — here 
or hereafter, as the occafional commiſſion 
of crimes at which 7 would ftart 
and tremble. The habitual neglect of all 
that is moſt valuable and important, of 
children, friends, ſervants— of neighbours 
and d tS—0f the poor of God 
and of their own minds, they conſider as 
an excuſable levity, and ſatisfy chemſelves 
with laying the blame on the manners of 
the times. 1 7551 

If a modern lady of faſhion was to be 
r the diſpoſition of her 
time, I imagine her defence would run in 
this ſtyle I can't, you know, be out 


* of the world, nor act differently from 


« every body in it. The hours are every 
« where late—couſe r reg late. [ 
« have ſcarce break morning 
« yiſits begin, or tis time to go to an 
« auction, or a concert, or to take a little 
« exerciſe for my health. Dreſſing my 
hair is a long operation, bug one can't 
«a with a unlike gvery body 
4 One muſt ſometimes go to a play, 
or an 3 though I own it hurries 
« one * Then what with neceſ⸗ 


. « ſary viſit the perpetual engagements 


to card parties at private houſes—and 
« attendance on public afſemblies, to 
« which all people of faſhion ſubſcribe, 
„ the evenings, you ſee; are fully diſ 

« ed of, What time then can I poſbbly 
« have for what you call domeſtic duties? 
« —You talk of the offices and enjoy- 
ments of fri ip— alas! I have no 
« hours left for friends! I muſt ſee them 
« in a crowd, or not at all, As to culti- 
«, yating the friendſhip of my huſbaud, we 
« are very civil when we meet: but we are 
« both too much engaged to ſpend much 
time with each other, With regard to 
« my daughters, I have given them 3 
« French -governeſs, and proper maſters 
A can do no. more for them. You tell 
« me, I ſhould inſtruct my ſervants— 
« but I have not time to inform myſe 


« much leſs can I undertake any wg of 


— 


eser sFr s 


ww W * 
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« when I am to have company, that 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


« that. ſort! for them, or even be able to 


« gueſs what they do with themſelves the 
« part of the twenty-four hours. 
« 1g0 to church, if poſſible, once on a 
« Sunday, aud then ſome of my ſervants 
« attend me; and if they will not mind 
« what the preacher ſays, how can I help 
« it ? The mana t of our fortune, 
« as. far as I am concerned, I muſt leave 
« to the ſteward and houſekeeper ; for I 


« find I can barely ſnatch a quarter of an 


« hour juſt to look over the bill of fare 


« may not ſend up any thing frightful or 
old - ſaſtioned - As to the Chriſtian duty 


of charity, I aſſure you I am not ill - 


« natured; and (conſidering that the great 
« expence of being always dreſt for com- 
« pany, with loſſes at cards, ſubſcriptions, 
« and public ſpectacles, leave me very 
little to-diſpoſe of) I am ready enough 
io give my money when 1 meet with a 
« — object. You ſay I ſhould en- 
« quire out ſuch, inform myſelf thoroughly 
« of their caſes, make an acquaintance 


© with the poor of my neighbourhood in 
the country, and plan out the belt 


methods of relieving the unfortunate 
and aſſiſting the induſtrious. But this 


ſuppoſes much more time, and much 


more money, than I have to beſtow.[ 
have had hopes indeed that my ſummers 


would have afforded me more leiſure ; 
but we i pretty late in town; then 
we gene 

or other o 
here every monſent is ſpent in public; 


ſexeral weeks at one 
p water-drinking places, 


* and, for the few months in which we 
* reſide at our on feat, our houſe is 
* always full, with a ſucceſſion. of com- 
l whoſe amuſement one is obliged 
* to dedicate every hour of the day.” 


So here ends the account of that time 
_ which. was given you to prepare and edu- 


cate yourſelf ſor eternity? Vet you be- 
leve the immortality of the ſoul, and a 


future ſtate of. rewards. and puniſhments. - 


A your own heart what rewards you de- 
ſerve, or what kind of felicity you are fitted 
to enjoy ? — Which of thoſe faculties, or 
affections, which heaven can be (opared 
to gratify, have you cultivated and im- 
ved If, in that eternal world, the 
lore of knowledge ſhould be laid open 
before. you, have you preſerved that thirſt 
al knowledge, or that taſte. for, truth, 
which. is now to be indulged with endleſs 
| formation lf, in the ſociety. of ſaints 
and angels, the pureſt benevolence and 


C37, 


"ſtate of diſeip 
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moſt cordial love is to eonſtitute your hap- 


pineſs, where is the heart which ſhould en- 


Joy this delightful intercourſe of affection? 
8 


— Has your's been exerciſed and refined 
to a proper capacity of it during your 
410 s by the — 3 of 
generous friendſhip, by the 3 of 
parental fondneſs, or by that union of heart 
and ſoul, that mixed exertion of perſect 


friendſhip and ineffable tenderneſs, which 


approaches neareſt to the full ſatisfaction 
of our nature, in the bands of conj 


they love? Alas l you ſcarce knew you 


heart, except when you felt it ſwell with 
pride, or flutter with vanity las your 
piety and gratitude to the Source oſ all 
Good, been exerciſed and ſtrengthened by 
conſtant acts of praiſe and thankſgiving? 

Was it nouri by frequent meditation, 
and filent recollection of all the--wonders 
he hath done for us, till it burſt forth in fer- 
vent prayer il fear it was rather decency 


than devotion, that carried you once a 


week to the place of ic worſhip and 
for the reſt of the week, your thoughts and 


time were ſo very differently fil _ 


that the idea of a Ruler of the uni 


could occur but ſeldom, and then, rather 


as an object of terror, than of hope and 


joy. How then ſhall a ſoul ſo dead to 
divine love, ſo loſt to all but the moſt 


childiſh its, be able to exalt and en- 
large itſelf to a capacity of that bliſswhich 
we are allowed to hope for, in a more in · 
timate perception of the divine preſence, | 
in contemplating more nearly the per- 

fections of our Creator, and in pouring 
out before his throne our ardent gratitude, 
love, and adoration ? What kind of train- 
ing is the life you have paſſed through, 


for ſuch an immortality? 


cireu have ſunk into che com- 


| ſpeak peace to your on heart, 
becauſe by different; circumſtances yon 
have been preſerved from them : Far be 
it from me to wiſh to leſſen the horror of 


- crimes; but yet, as the temptations to 
_ theſe occur but ſeldom, whereas the tei 
tations to neglect, and indifference towards 


our duty, for ever ſurround us, it may be 
to awaken ourſelves to ſome 


calculation of the proportions between ſuch 
| habitual omiſſion of all that is good, and 


the commiſſion of more heinous acts of ſin; 


between waſting. our own liſe in what is 


falſely 


— 


728 


acing it hy faults which would alarm 
it 
SY 


eb 
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Heu amazing is the diſtance between 
he extreme of negligence and Jelf-indul- 


— 
* ju 
- 


* 
o 


- 


gence in ſuch nomiual Chriſtians, and the 


pont exceſs of rgour: which ſome have 
cuntappily thought meritorious! between · a 
Faſcal (who dreaded the. influence of plea 
une ſo much, as to Wear an iron, which 
de preſſed ĩntochis ſide whenever he found 
imtelf taking delight in any object of 
(ſenſe) and th r lent 2 
only to be ſquandered in ſenſeleſs diver- 
 2fions, and the (frivolous indulgence of 
J.yantty !--what a ſtrange compoſition is 
an ever diverging :from-the _ line 
, Ig 


. etting the true end of his : 
— -miſtaking the means that lead 


120: it. | Ng | 

If it were indeed true that the Supreme 
Being had made it the condition of our 
uture happineſs, that we ſhould ſpend the 
r here on earth in 
voluntary {offering and mortifieation, an 
n continual oppomioa to every inc liuation 
-of nature, ãt would ſurely be worth while 
«o conform even to theſe conditions, ' how- 


ever T1 : and we ſee, by numerous 
eee not. more than human 
-Ereatures are capable of, when fully per- 
ſuaded that their eternal intereſts demand 
it. Aut if, in ſatt, the laws of God are no 
other / than directions for the beuer enjoy- 
2 1 
nothin T uw not pernicious 7 Com- 
— —— hly.advan- 
-tageaus tous if, Tie": t parent, 
ve inſlicts neither puniſument nor con- 


ſtraint unneceſſarily, but makes our 
—— —— 
appear much mere extraordinary that we 


hound perverſely go on in conſlant and 


As there a 


pleaſure worthy-of a 
tional being, which is not, Within certain 
limitations, conſiſtont with religion and vir- 


tue . And ase not the limits, within W hieh 
e are permitted to enjoy them, the ſame 
Aviich are pretembed: by veaſon and · nature, 
tand wbxxhwe:cxnnct exceed without-mani- 
: ſoſt hurt / to aurſelves, or others kit is not 

of a hermit chat 45 enjoined. us: 


Ti * — 
* * 
* 
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ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE; 


it is only the liſe of a rational being, form- 
-ed - for ſociety, capable of -continual im- 
ꝓrovement, and conIquuenily of continua} 
ad vancement in els. | 

- Sir-Charles and4.ady Worthy are nci. 
ther gloomy aſcetics, nor trantic enthu- 
ſiaſts; they married from aſfection no long 
acquaintance, and perſect eiteem ; they 
-therefore enjoy the beſt pleaſures of the 
heart in the-higheſt degree. They concur 
in a rational ſcheme of life, which, whilt 


it makes them always-chearful-and happy, 


wn them the friends of human kind, 
and the bleflings of all around them. The 

do not delert their {Ration in the ike 
nor deny themſelves the proper and mode- 
rate -uſe of their large fortune ; though 
that portion of it, Which is appropriated 
to the oſe of others, is that from which 
they derive their higheſt gratifications. 
They ſpend ſour or five months of every 
year in London, where they keep up an 
of hoſpitality and civility with 
many of the reſpoctable perions of 
their own, or of higher rank; but have 
endeavoured rather at-a ſelect than a nu- 


merous acquaintance; and as they never 


play at cards, this endeavour has the more 
eaſily ſucceeded. Three days in the week, 
from the hour of dinner, are given up to 
- this intercourſe with what may be called 
che world. Phree more are ſpent in a 
- family way, with a few intimate friends, 
whoſo taſtes are conformable to their own, 
and -with whom the bock and working - 

table, or ſometimes muſic, ſupply the in- 
tervals ef uſeful and agreeable conver- 
ſation. In theſe parties their children are 
always preſent, and partake of the im- 
provement that ariſes from ſuch ſociety, or 
from the well-choſen picees which are read 
aloud, The ſeventh day is always ſpent 

at home, after the due attendance-on pub- 
lie worſhip ; and is peculiarly appropruted 
ious iuſtruction of their chil- 


to the reli N 
-dren and — or to other works of 


charity. As they keep regular hours, and 
riſe early, and 2 never pays 
or admits morning viſits, they have 

or eight hours in every day, free from all 
-interruptien ſrom the world, in which the 
cultivation of their on minds, and thoſe 
-of their children, the due attention to 


heulth, to economy, and to the poor, ve 
carried on in the moſt regular manner. 

© Thus, even in London, they contrive, 
without the appearance of quarreſſiog with 
me world, or of ſhutting themſelves up 
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rer | | 


manner. The yeſt 

jw fey to at their family deat in the 

n 

camp, and of their attention 

ood of all around them, are fil 

a ama e than in town. Thew 
abe ghbours, their tenants, and the poor, 

9 fad in them 

ort , 

and a ready aſſiſtance to every ſcheme of 

at 


4 
honeſt duly. T The y are inftruted 
— ce, and — their ditection, 


— e ſick have every 
comfort ad mi 


quires ; the idle and Gigolate as are kept in — 


aue by vigilant inſpection; the quarrel - 
ſome are brought, by a ſenſe of their own 
iatereſt, to live more quietly with their 
— neighbours, and amicably to 
refer their ilpates to Sir Charles's de- 


This amiable pair are not leſs hi aly 
prized by the genteel families of 
neighbourhood, who are ſure of fading i ia 
ther houſe the moſt polite and chearful 
hoſpitality, and in them a fund of good 
ſenſe and good humour, with a conſtant 
diſpoſition to promote every innocent plea- 
ſure. They are 2 the delight 
of all the young people, who conſider them 
as their patrons and and their oracles, to whom 
thay alwa — far advice and aſſiſtance 
— i diſtreſs, or in any chene of 


Sir "Sir Cates ad Lady Worthy are ſel- 
— — 
m during their ſtay in the country; 

ir ate known, they are 
—— by their gueſts, who 
dramas bechewi elit dinner dime 
except at the hour of prayer and of break- 
laſt. In their private walksor rides, they 
uſually viſit the cottages of the labouring 
poor, with all of wham they are perſonally 
acquainted; and by the — and 
fendlineſs of their manner, as well as by 


r antes 


poſlels the hearts of theſe peo 

are made the confidants of al ety) yr 
grievances, and the caſuiſts to ſettle . 
their ſeruples of conſcience or — 
in conduct. By this method of on 2 
N with them, they bind out their 
ferent characters and capacities, and often 
Gſcover-and apply to their own benefit, 
8 ne 2 diſtin- 


A en 


— * * 1 3,» #: 
1 * 
3 
3 Te 3.54 * 


fices ? formats 
of a | Do they opp — 
the amuſement of par do they 
curſe-themſelves in bitterneſs of ſoul, far 
lofing the fortune Providence had be- 
ſtowed apon chem: they are not conti- 
nually in public places, nor Miified” in 
crouded aſſemblies; nor are their hours 
cortfumed in an inſipidinterchang e of un- 
meaning chat vith-haodreds of vom 
who ar dee b, | 
4 „in return, the Being whem 5 
on ſerve ind 3 beſt — 6 
ove, of friendſhip, parental aad- 
family affection, of dir ine beneficence, and 
a piety, which chiefly confits in joyful 2 
acts Jorg and -praiſe not to mention 
the delights they derive from a taſte un- 
corrupted and ſtill alive to natural plea- 
ſures; from the beauties of nature, and 
from cultivating thoſe beauties joined with 
utility in the ſcenes around them; _ 
above all, from that flow of — 


A life of activity, and the con 
of right affections, naturally — 
Compare their countenanoes with thoſe 
he Se ſlaves pe 8 — are 
ourly complaining life; * 
neſs, diftate, aud . — who, with 
— 


faded cheeks and worn+out 


then tell me, wich 
ppier plan, admitting far 
a mament that no future penalty was an- 
nexed to a choice Liſten g the 
character that is given of Fir Charles 
2 2 
named. and 


e 
4 patterns, and in whom t vey ge 


life, and who — i to chools, 
how carneſtly could I with for che ſpirit of 
perſuafion—for ſuch 1a warning yeice” 
wee mee 


od? e 03% e 2144 ee 
Fa Yo 


N 15 
. * 
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not to be led 


away by the crowd of fools, without know- 


ing whither they are goi ot to ex- cipa 
real happineſs for the empty name 
of pleaſure— not to faſhion to im- 


mortality-and, not to fancy it poſſible for 
them to be innocent, and Soho fame tim 


ſort of place do | inhabit? Is it. exaQtly 
| — in every inſtance, 24 
convenience ? Is there no exceſs of cold 

none of heat, to offend = — 
annoyed by animals, ei my own 
kind; or a Aifferent ? Is every thing ſub- 
ſervient to me, as though I had ordered all 
myſelf? —No—nothing like it—the far- 
theft from-it poſſible.—-The world a 
not, then, originally made for the private 
convenience of me alone ?—[t does not.— 
Bat is it not poſſible arr TIN it, 
by myown particular indy to ac- 
2 man and beaft, heaven and 
earth, if this be beyond me, tis not poſſi- 
dle What conſequence then follows ? or 
enn there be any other than this If I ſeek 
an intereſt of my own, detached from that 


of others; I ſeek an intereſt which is chi- 


merical, and can never have exiſtence ? 
Ho then muſt I determine? Have I 
no intereſt at all?—IFf I have not, I am a 
Fool for ſtaying here. Tis a ſmoky houſe; 
and the ſooner out of it the better But 
hy no intereſt Can | be contented 
b none, but one ſepafate and detached ? 
Is a ſocial intereſt, joined with others, ſuch 
-_ awnabſurdity-as not to be admitted? The 
bee; the beaver, and the tribes of herding 
animals, are enow to conceive me, that the 
thing is ſomewhere at leaſt poſſible. How, 
then, am I aſſured that tis not equally true 
of man? — Admit it; and what follows? 
If fo, then honour-and juſtice are my in- 
_ tereſt; then the whole train of vir- 
tues are-my intcreſt; without ſome portion 


— . 
| : 


of which, not even thieves can maintain 


ſociety. 


e 


purſue this ſocial intereſt, as für as I can 
trace my ſevera] relations. 1 — from 
my on ſtcck, my own neighbor 

my on nation, to the whole race of man- 
Feind, a« diſperſed throaghout the earth. 
An! not related to them all by che 


7 


the mind, than grati 


or tended indirectly to the 1 


Again —I muſt have food 

roper genial warmth, 
I inſlantly periſh—Am I not related, in 
this view, to the very earth itſelf? to the 
diſtan (Fn an hr — 
vi ? to that | 
der ofthe infinite hoſt of heaven, by which 
the times and ſeaſons ever uniformly paſ 
on? Were this order once confounded, [ 
could not probably ſurvive. a moment; ſo 


8 welfare. What, then, have I to 
„ but to enlar 1 
to man, is my intereft; but gratitude alſo, 
acquieſcence, reſignation, adoration, and 
all I owe to this great polity, and its 
OH» tr eaters e 


5 TY 
There is not a more exerciſe of 


It is accompanied with ſuch inward 
ſatisfaction, that the duty is ſufficiently re- 
warded by the performance. It is not like 
the practice of many other virtues, difficult 
and painful, but attended with ſo much 
pleajure, that were there no poſitive com- 

CONT np cn 
pence laid up for it ter—a 
mind — et in it, for the natural 
gratification that accompanies it. 
If gratitude is due from man to man— 
how much more from man to his Maker ? 
— The Supreme Being does not only con- 
fer upon us thoſe bounties which 
more immediately from his hand, but even 
thoſe benefits which are conveyed to us 
by others. Every we enjoy, by 
what means ſoever it may be derived upon 
us, is the gift of Him who is the 
Author o and Father of mercies. 
3 _ exerted towards — 
, naturally produces à very 

ſing ſenſation in the mind of a. grateful 
2 Ro 2 16 — __ 

1s on thi at o gra- 
— this — Being, who has 
given us every thing we already poſſeſs, 
9 every thing we 
yet Or. id N 5 
Molt of the works of the Pagan poet 
were either direct hymns of their deitics, 
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their teſpective attributes and perfections. 
Thoſe who are 1 with the works 
of the Greek and Latin which are 
ſtill extant, will, upon reflection, find this 
obſervation ſo true, that Tſhall not enlarge 
upon it. One would wonder that more 
of our Chriſtian poets have not turned 
their thoughts this way, er- if we 
conſider, that our idea of the Supreme 


Being, is not only infinitely more great 


and noble than could poſſibly enter into 
the heart of a heathen, but filled with 
every thing that can raiſe the imagination, 
and give an opportunity of the ſublimeſt 
thoughts and conceptions. ; 
S 
g an to Diana, in wh ne 
celebrated her for her delight in human 
lacrificey, and other inſtances of cruelty 
and revenge ; upon which a who was 
eſent at IG of devotion, and 
_—_ — the — 
vine nature, votary, way 
reproof, that in recompence for his hymn, 
he heartily wiſhed he might have a — 
ter of the ſame temper with the 5 
he celebrated. — Tt was indeed im le 
to write the praiſes of one of thoſe falſe 
deities, according to the Pagan creed, 
vithout 2 mixture of impertinence and 


abſurdity. | 
The Jews, who before the time of Chriſ- 
„ ——_— only people who had the 
knowledge of the true God, have ſet the 
Chriſtian world an example” how: they 
ought to employ this divine talent, of 
which I am ſpeaking. As that nation 
produced men of great genius, without 
conſidering them as inſpired writers, they 
have mitted to us hymns and 
divine odes, which excel thoſe that are 
d down to us by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, in the as 
much as in 1 — con- 
ſecrated. This, I think, might be eaſily 
dun ir there-were occafion for it. 5 
* 4 Spectator-. 
Religion the Foundation of Content: 
Omar, the hermit of the mountain Au- 
which riſes on the eaſt of Mecca; 
ad overlooks the city, found one evening 
i man fitting penſive and alone, within a 


ſer paces of his cell. Omar 


\ 


bots were wild and haggard, and that his i 


ilo ſeemed to gaze ftedfaſtly on Omar; 
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but ſuch was the abſtraction of his mind. 
that his eye did not immediately take 
cognizance of its object. In the moment 
of recollection he ſtarted as from a dream, 
he covered bis face in confuſion, and 
bowed himſelf to the ground, Son of 
affliction, ſaid Omar, who art thou, 
and what is thy diſtreſs ?“ „My name. 
replied the ſtranger; “is Haſſan, and 1 
am a native of this city: the Angel of ad- 
n me, and the 
wretch whom thine- * mt nos 
thou canſt not deliver.” = Tode verthee,”” 
ſaid Omar, belongs to Him only, from 
whom we ſhould receive with — 
both good and evil: yet hide not thy liſe 
from me; for the burthen which I cannot 
remove, I may at leaſt enable thee to 
ſuſtain.” Haſlan fixed his eyes upon the 
and, and remained ſome time ſilent; 
en fetching a deep figh, he looked-up at 
the hermit, and thus complied with his re- 


It is now fix years ſince our mighty lord 
the Caliph Almalic, whoſe — be 

bleſſed, firſt came privately to worſhip: in 
the temple of the holy city. The bleſſing- 
which he petitioned. of the prophet, as the 
prophet's vicegerent, be was diligent to 
diſpenſe: in the intervals of his devotion, 
therefore, he went about the city relieving 
diſtreſs and reſtraining oppreſſion: the 
widow ſmiled under his protection, and 
the weakneſs of age and infancy was ſuſ- 
tained by his bounty. I, who dreaded no 
evil but ſickneſs, and expected no good 


beyond the reward of labour, was 
ſinging at my work, when Alma lic entered 


my dwelling, He looked round with a 
ſmile of complacency ; perceiving that 
Ges 8 was — — 1 
though Was appeared to con- 
tent. As his habit was that of à pilgrim, 


F with — 
pitality as was in m er; a 
rn 
ſtrained by bis preſence. After he had 
ted ſome co . 
ions; and though by my anſwers 1 


1 


82 
dina, and whoſe commiſſion is from above.“ 
Theſe words ſtruck me dumb with aſto- 
niſnment, though I had ſome doubt of 
their truth: but Almalic, throwing back 
dis garment, diſcovered the peculiarity of 
his veſt, and put the royal ſignet upon his 
finger. I then ſtarted up, and was about 
to proſtrate myſelf before him, but he pre- 
vented me: Haſſan,” ſaid he, <« forbear: 
thou art greater than I, and from thee I 
have at once derived humility and wiſ- 
dem.” I anſwered, < Mock not thy ſer- 
vant, who is but as a worm before thee: 
life and death are in thy hand, and hap- 
pineſs and miſery are the daughters of 
thy will.” „ Haffan,“ he replied, (I can 
no otherwiſe give life or happineſs, than 
by not — them away: thou art thy- 
ſelf beyond the reach of my bounty, and 
poſſeſſed of felicity which I can neither 
communicate nor obtain. My influence 
over others, fills my boſom wit 
ſolicitude and anxiety; and yet my in- 
fluence over others extends only to their 
vices, whether I would reward or puniſh, 
By the bow-ftring, I can repreſs violence 
and fraudz and by the delegation of 
power, I can transfer the inſatiable wiſhes 
of avarice and ambition from one object 
to another: but with reſpect to virtue, I 
aðm im ; if I could reward it, I would 
reward it in thee. Thou art content, and 
haſt therefore neither avarice nor ambition: 
to exalt thee, would deſtroy the fimplici 
of thy- life, and diminiſh that . 
which I have no power either to encreaſe 
or to continue.“ | 
Hie then roſe up, and commanding me 
not to diſcloſe his ſecret, departed. | 
As ſoon as I recovered from the confu- 
ſion and aftoniſhment in which the Caliph 
- left me, I began to aw that my beha- 
viour had - intercepted his bounty; and 
accuſed that chearfulneſs of folly. which 
was the concomitant of poverty and 
labour. I now repined at the obſcũri 
of my ſtation, which my former inſenſi- 
bility bad perpetuated: I neglefted my 
labour, becauſe I deſpiſed the reward; 1 
ſpent the day in idleneſs, forming roman- 
tie projects to recover the advantages which 
I had leſt: and at night, inſtead of loſing 
myielf io that ſweet and refreſhing _ 
from hie L uſed to riſe with new health, 


; chearfulueſs, and vigour, I dreamt of 
ſplendid habits and a numerous retinue, of 


* gardeus,-palaces, eunnchs, and women, 
and waked only to regret the illuſions 
chat bad vanithed.' * My health was at 


N 
3 "at 
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length impaired by the inquietude of my 
— I fold hb moveables for fat, 
ſiſtence; and reſerved only a mattraſs, 
v which I ſometimes lay from one 
night to another. 

n the firſt moon of the following ear, 
the Caliph came again to Mecca, with the 
ſame ſecrecy, and for the ſame purpoſes. 
He was willing once more to ſee the man, 
whom he conſidered as deriving felicity 
from himſelf, But he found me, not ſing- 
ing at my work, ruddy with health, vivid 
with chearfulneſs; but pale and dejected, 
ſitting on the ground, and chewing opium, 
which contributed to ſubſtitute the phan- 
toms of imagination for the realities of 
greatneſs. He entered with a kind of 
joyful impatience in bis countenance, 
which, 'the moment ke beheld me, was 
changed to a mixture of wonder and pity. 
I had often wiſhed for another opportunity 
to addreſs the Caliphz yet I was con- 
founded at his preſence, and, throwing 
myſelf at his feet, I laid my hand upon 
my head, and was ſpeechleſs. *« Haſſan,” 
ſaid he, what canſt thou have loſt, whoſe 
wealth was the labour of thine own hand; 
. — _ have made thee ber 

ing of whoſe joy was in thy own boſom ? 
What evil hath befallen thee ? Speak, 
and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” 
] was now wm, 1 look up, and 1 
replied, « Let my forgive the pre- 
ſumption of his ſervant, who rather than 
utter a falſchood; would be dumb for ever. 

1 am become wretched by the loſs of 
that which I never ed: thou haſt 
raiſed wiſhes, which indeed I am not 
worthy thou ſhouldit -fatisfy ; but why 
ſhould it be thought, that he who was 
happy in obſcurity and indigence, would 
not have been rendered more happy by 
eminence and wealth?“ 

When I had finiſhed this ſpeech, Al- 
malic ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpenſe, 
and I continued proſtrate before him. 
« Haſſan,” ſaid he, « I perceive, not with 
indignation but regret, that I miſtook thy 

character: I now diſcover avarice an 
ambition in thy heart, which lay torpid 
only becauſe their objects were too remote 
to rouſe them. I cannot therefore inveſt 
thee with authority, becauſe I would not 
ſubject my people to oppreſſion; and be- 
cauſe I would not be compelled to ——— 
tee for crimes which I firſt- enabled thee 
to commit. But as I have taken from 
thee that which I cannot reſtore, I will at 


leaſt gratiſy the wiſhes that I excited, — 


. 
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thy heart accuſe me of injuſtice, and thou 
continue {till a ſtranger to thyſelf, Ariſe, 
therefore, and follow me. -I ſprung 
from the ground as it were with the wings 
of an eagle; I kiſſed the hem of his gar- 
ment in an ecſtaſy of gratitude and joy; 
and when I went out of my houſe, my- 
heart leaped as if I had eſcaped from the 
den of a lion. I followed Almalic to the 
caravanſera in which he lodged: and after 
he had fulfilled his vows, he took me with 
him to Medina. He gave me an apart- 
ment in the ſeraglio; I was attended by 
his own, ſervants; my proviſions were ſent 
from his own table; I received every 
week a ſum from his treaſury, which. ex- 
eeeded the moſt romantic of my expecta- 
tions, But I ſoon diſcovered, that ho 
dainty was ſo taſteful, as the food to which 
labour procured an ap titez no ſlumbers 
ſo feet, as thoſe which wearineſs invited; 
and no time ſo well enjoyed, as that in 
which diligence is expecting its reward. 
I remembered theſe enjo ts with re- 
gret; and while I was fighing in the midſt 
of ſuperfluities, which though they en- 
cumbered life, yet I could not give up, 
* ſuddenly taken away. 

ic, in the midſt of the glory of 
his kingdom, and in the full vigour of his 
life, expired ſi in the bath: ſuch 
thou knoweſt was the deſtiny which the 
Almighty had written upon his head. 
r ———— 

„ Was a me, 

ſome who me at once with 2 
tempt and envy; he ſuddenly withdrew 


my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould 


be expelled the palace; a command which 
my enemies executed with ſo much rigour, 
that within twelve hours I found myſelf in 
the ſtreets of Medina, indigent and friend- 
leſs, expoſed to hunger and derifion, with 
all the habits of luxury, and all the ſenſi- 


bility of pride. Ol let not thy beart de- 


ſpiſe me, thou whom experience has not 
taught, that it is miſery to loſe that which 


it is not happineſs to  poſieſs. . O! that 
for me this 1 N | 
the tablets. of Providence! I have tra- 
velled from Medina to Mecca; but I can- - 
not fly from myſelf. How different are 

the ſtates in Which I have been placed! 
The remembrance of both is bitter! for 
the pleaſures of neither can return.—Haſ- 
lan haying thus ended his tory, ſmote his 


upward, . 


had not been written on 


hands together; and looking 
HUNT: Mens e ln e nice to cod 
Omar, having waited till this agony was 
31 Fo. Nin a ti tn . 
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paſt, went to him, and taking him by the 
hand, „My ſon,” ſaid he, © more is yet 


in thy power than Almalic could give, or 


Aububekir take away. The leſſon of thy 
liſe the prophet has in mercy appointed me 
to explain. . 

« Thou waſt once content with poverty 
and labour, only becauſe they were become 
habitual, and eaſe- and affluence were 
placed beyond thy hope; for when eaſe 


and affluence approached thee, thou waſt 


content with poverty and labour no more. 
That which then became the object, was 
alſo the bound of thy hope; and he, whoſe 


utmoſt hope is diſappointed, muſt inevita- 
bly be wretched. If thy ſupreme deſire 


had been the delights of Paradiſe, and 
thou hadſt believed that by the tenor of 
thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, 
as more could not have been given thee; 
thou wouldſt not have regretted chat leſs 
was not offered. The content which was 
once enjoyed, was but the lethargy of ſoul; 
and the diſtreſs which is now ſuftered, will 
but quicken it to action. Depart, there- 
fore, and be thankful for all things; put 
thy truſt in Him, who alone can gratif 

the wiſh of reaſon, and ſatisfy thy ſoul with 


good; fix thy hope upon that ion, in 
compariſon of which the world is as the 
drop of the bucket, and the duſt of the ba- 


lance. Return, my fon, to thy labourz 
food ſhall be again taſteſul, and thy 
ſhall be ſweet; to thy content alſo will be 
added ftability, when it depends not u 
that which is poſſeſſed upon earth, — 
upon that which is ex in Heaven.“ 
Haſſan, upon whoſe mind the Angel of 


inſtruction impreſſed the chᷣunſel of by. 
haſtened to proſtrate himſelf in the _ ö 


of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon 


mind like the radiance of the morning: 


he returned to his labour with chearfulneſs ; 
his devotion became fervent and habitual ; 


and the latter days of Haſſan were -hap- 
pier than the firſt. _ Adventurer. 


$ 10g. Bad eaning of the phraſe 
feat claſſes of bad con — 
© choſen company is meant by keepin 
bad company=—tht danger of it, from our 
- aptneſs to imitate and calch the manners 
from our bad inclinations, . __ 
Exil communication,” ſays. the text, 
« corrupts. gòod manners.“ The afler- 
tion is general, and no doubt all people 


ſoffer from ſuch communication; but above 
all, the minds of youth will iuffer; Which 


Ga. 


other; — from the great peer. and force of | 


84 
re yet unformed, unprincipled, unfur- 
_ ; and ready to receive any impreſ- 

* : 

Zut before we conſider the danger of 
| keeping bad company, let us firſt fee the 

meaning of the phraſe. 

In the phraſe of the world, good com- 

y means faſhionable people. Their 

ons in life, not their morals, are con- 
fidered: and he, who aſſociates with ſuch, 
though they ſet him the example of break. 
ing every commandment of the decalogue, 
ts ſtill ſaid to keep good company.—l 
ſhould wiſh you to fox another meaning to 
the exprefſion; and to conſider vice in the 
fame deteſtable light, in whatever com- 
pany it is found; nay, to conſider all com- 
pany in which it is found, be their tation 
what it will, as bad company. 

The three following claſſes 3 
include the greateſt part of thoſe, who 
deſerve this appellation. 

In the firſt, I ſhould rank all who en- 
deavour to deftroy the principles of Chriſ- 
ny jeſt upon Scripture—talk 

blaſphemy —and treat revelation with con- 
_ tempt. | 
A ſecond claſs of bad y are thoſe, 
who have a tendency to deſtroy in us the 
principles of common honeſty and inte- 
grity. Under this head we may rank 
gameſters of every denomination; and the 
and infamous characters of every pro- 


A third claſs of bad company, and ſuch 


2s are commonly moſt dangerous to youth, 


includes the Tong ca 
pleaſure. In whatever way they follow 
the call of appetite, they have equally a 
tendency to corrupt 'the purity of the 


+ Beſides "theſe three - claſſes, wbom we 
may call bad company, there are others 
eee jon of ill- 
EN en company: trifling, inſipid charae- 

ee * 


 _—whoſe higheſt praiſe it is, that they are 
only not vicious. With none of theſe, a 
It may be aſked what is meant by keep- 
- ing bad company? The world abounds 
With . they meet us 
in every place; and if we compan 
At all, it js impoſſible to wo keeping 1 
5 Fompany with ſuch perſons. 


talogue of men of 


Ts © ow no buſineſs 
Lee led by no ideas of improvement— 
but ſpend their time in diflipation and folly 


ſerious man would wiſh his ſon to keep 


labour, and toil; and danger, which are 


— 
„ 4 
— o 1 
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It is true, if we were determined never 
to have any commerce with bad men, we 
muſt, as the apoſtle remarks, « altogether 
go out of the world.” By keeping bad 
company, therefore, is not meant a caſual 
intercourſe with them, on occaſion of by. 
fineſs, or as they accidentally fall in our 
way; but having an inclination to conſort 
with them——complying- with that inclina- 
tion—ſeeking their company, when we 


might avoid it—entering into their parties 


—and making them the companions of our 
choice. Mixing with them occaſionally, 
cannot * avoided 4p 
The danger of keepin company, 
ariſes Yrincipall — — aptneſs <4 5 
tate and catch the manners and ſentiments 
of others—from the power of cuſtom 
from our own bad inclinations—and from 
the pains taken by the bad to corrupt us . 
In our earlieſt youth, the contagion of 
manners is obſervable, In the boy, yet 
incapable of having any thing inſtilled into 
him, we eaſily diſcover from his firſt ac- 
tions, and rude attempts at language, the 
kind of perſons with whom he has been 
brought up: we ſee the early ſpring of a 
civilized education, or the firſt wild ſhoots 
As he enters farther into life, his be- 
haviour, manners, and converſation, all 
take their caſt from the company he _ 
Obſerve the peaſant, and the man of edu- 
cation; the difference is ſtriking. And 
yet God hath beſtowed equal talents on 
each. The only difference is, they have 
been thrown into different ſcenes of life; 
and have had commerce with perſons of 
different ſtatious. | 
Nor are manners and behaviour more 
eaſily caught, than opinions, and prin- 
eiples. In childhe youth, we na- 
turally adopt the ſentiments of thoſe about 
us. And as we advance in life, how few 
of us think for ourſelves ? How many of 


The great power and force of cuſtom 
forms another argument againſt keeping 
bad company. " however — - 
poſed we may be; and however ſhocked 


at the firſt approaches of vice; this ſhock- 


ing appearance goes off, upon an intimacy 
with it. 
deed a kind proviſion of nature, to 1 
lot of man, more eaſy to im. The raw 


ſoldier, 


Cuſtom will ſoon render the moſt | 
dilguſtful thing familiar. And this is in- 
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ſoldier, who trembles at the firſt encounter, 
becomes a hardy. veteran in a few cam- 
paigns. Habit renders danger familiar, 
of courſe indifferent to him. | 
- But habit, pm 2 ſor our 
good, may, other kind appointments 
of nature, be converted into 2 miſchief. 
The well-diſpoſed youth, entering firſt into 
bad company, is ſhocked at what he hears, 
and what he ſees. The good principles, 
which he had imbibed, ring in his ears an 
alarming leſſon againſt the wickedneſs of 
his companions. Bat, alas! this ſenſibi- 
lity is but of a day's continuance. The 
next-jovial meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yeſterday more eaſily endured. 
Virtue is ſoon thought a ſevere rule; the 
goſpel, an inconvenient reſtraint; a few 
l Stent conſcience now and then interrupt 
is pleaſures; and whiſper to him, that he 
once had better thoughts: but even theſe 
by degrees die away; and he who at firſt 
was ked even at the rance of 
vice, is formed by cuſtom into a profli 


leader of vicious pleaſures—perhaps into 


an abandoned tempter to vice.—So care- 
=_ ſhould we oppoſe the firſt approaches 
of fin! ſo vigilant ſhould we be againſt ſo 
inſidious an enemy 5 

Our own bad inclinations form another 


argument againſt bad company. We have 
fo many aſſions and appetites to govern; 
ſo many bad prope nſities of different kinds 


to watch, that, amidſt ſuch a variety of 
enemies within, we. ought atleaſt to be on 


our guard againſt thoſe without. The breaſt 
even of a good man is repreſented in ſerip- 


ture, and rienced in fact, to be in a 


tate of warfare, His vicious inclinations 


are continually drawing him one way; 
while his virtue is making efforts another. 
And if the ſcriptures repreſent this as the 
eaſe even of a good man, whoſe paſſions, it 
may be imagined, are become in ſome de- 
gree cool, and temperate, and who has 


made ſome progreſs in a virtuous courſe ; 


what may we ſuppoſe to be the danger of fiead 


raw unexperienced youth, whoſe paſſions 
and appetites are violent and ſeducing, and 
8 7 - ſtill —— ſtate? 
It is his part ſurely to out of the 

of temptation; and to give his bad 5 
nations as little room as poſſible to acquire 


' © Fuption= bad company injures our charac- 


ters, as avell as manners — preſumption the 


Forerunner of ruin==the advantages of good ſtood | ta „Though 1 ſhould die with 
7 ? 3 as 
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company equal to the difaduantages of bad 


cautions in forming imimacies.” 


\ Theſe arguments againſt keepin bad 
company, will Rl receivg . — 
ſtrength, if we conſider farther, the great 


ins taken by the bad to corrupt others. 
t is a very true, but lamentable fact, in 


the hiſtory of human nature, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their on ſpe · 
cies, than virtuous men do to reform them. 
Hence thoſe ſpecious arts, that ſhow of 
friendſhip, that appearance of difintereſt» 
edneſs, with which the profligate ſeducer 
endeavours to lure the unwary youth; and 
at the ſame time, yielding io his inclina- 
tions, ſeems to follow rather. than to lead 
him. Many are the art of theſe J- 


ters; but their principal art is riJicule, By 


this they endeavour to laugh out of coun- 
tenance all the better principles of their 
wavering proſelyte; and make him think 
2 of thoſe, whom he formerly 
reſpected; by this they Rifle the ingenuous 
bluſh, and finallwdeſtroy all ſenſe of ſhame. 


Their cauſe. is below argument, They 


aim not therefore at -reaſoning. - 

is the weapon they employ; and who 18 
there, that hath the ſteadineſs to hear per» 
ſons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have had for them; the ſubje& of 
continual ridicule, without loſing that reve- 
8 by EEE bs 43 

Having thus conſidered what priaci 

hes be company dangerous, I zl 
add, that even were your morals in no 
danger from ſuch intereourſe, your cha- 


ars would infallibly ſuffer... [The world 


will always judge of you by your. compa» 
nions: and 25 
youth of virtuous principles himſelf, can 


poſſibly form a connection with a pro- 


In reply to the danger ſuppoſed to ariſe 
from bad company, perhaps the youth my 
ſay, be is ſo firm in his own. I. 

y in his principles, that he thi bim 
ſelf ſecure; and need not reftrain himſelf 
from the moſt unreſerved converſation. - 
Alas! this ſecurity is the very brink of 
the precipice: nor hath vice in her whole 
train amore enemy to you, than 
preſumption. Caution, ever awake to dan- 
r, is 2 guard againſt it. But ſecurity 


- Jays every guard p. Let him Who 


thinketh he ſtandeth, ſaith the apoſtle, 
tle himſelf did fall, by So. that he 


thee,” 


will ſuppoſe, chat a 


86 
thee,” ſaid $t. Peter to his maſter, « yet 
will I not deny thee,” That very night, 
notwithſtanding this boaſted ſecurity, he 
repeated the crime three ſeveral times. 
And can we ſuppoſe, that preſumption, 
which . an apoſtle's fall, ſhall not 
ruin an unexperienced youth ? The ſtory 
is recorded for our inſtruction: and ſhould 
be a ſtanding leſſon againſt preſuming upon 
our own ſtrength. 

In conclufion, ſuch as the dangers are, 
which ariſe from bad company, ſuch are 
the advantages which accrue trom good. 


We imitate, and catch the manners and 


ſentiments of good men, as we do of bad, 
Cuſtom, which renders vice leſs a defor- 
mity, renders virtue more lovely. Good 
examples have a force beyond inſtruction, 
and warm us into emulation beyond pre- 
cept; while the countenance and converſa- 


tion of virtuous men 3 and draw 
out into action every kindred diſpoſition of 


our hearts, | 
Beſides, as a ſenſe of ſhame 

vents our doing a right thing in bad com- 

pary; it operates in the {ame way in pre- 


venting our doing a wrong one in good. - 


Our character becomes a pledge; and we 


cannot, without a kind of diſhonour, draw 
- "Sacks 7755 | 


It is not poſſible, indeed, for a youth, yet 
wnfartithed with knowled (which fits him 
for good company) to — e his compa- 
' Dios as he pleaſes. A youth muſt have 
ſomething peculiarly attractive, to qualify 
him for the acquaintance of men of eſta- 
bliſhed reputation. What he has. to do, is, 
at all events, to avoid bad company; and 
to endeavour, by improving his mind and 
morals, to qualify himſelf for the beſt. 
& Happy is that youth, who, upon his en- 
trance into the world, can chuſe his com- 
pany with diſcretion. There is often in 
vice, a gaiety, an ynreſerve, a freedom of 
manners, which are apt at fight to engage 
the unwary; while virtue on the othe 
hand, is oſten modeſt, reſeryed, diffident, 
backward, and eaſily diſcongerted, That 
freedom of manners, however engaging, 
may cover a very corrupt heart: and this 
aukwardneſs, however unpleaſing, may 
veil a thouſand virtues, | Suffer not your 
mind, therefore, to be eafily either engaged, 
or diſguſted at firſt fight, Form your in- 
timacles with reſerve; and if drawn una. 
-waxes i to an acquaintance you diſapprove, 
immediately retreat. Open not your hearts 
lefon of friendſhip, They, 


pro: 


ever 
hoſe eee 
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you ought to be, reſerved in offering it. 
Chuſe your companions, not merely for 
the ſake of a few outward accompliſhments 
— for the idle pleaſure of ſpending an 
agreeable hour; but mark their diſpoſition 
to virtue or vice; and, as much as poſlible, 
chuſe thoſe for your companions, whom 
you ſee others reſpect: always remember- 
ing, that upon the choice of your company 
depends in a great meaſure the ſucceſs of 
all you have learned; the hopes of your 
friends; your future characters in life; and, 
what you ought above all other things to 
value, the purity of your hearts. 


$ 111. Religion the beſt and only Support in 
7 Caſes of real Sireſs. i 
There are no principles but thoſe of re- 
ligion to be depended on in caſes of real 
ſtreſs; and theſe are able to encounter the 
worſt emergencies; and to bear us up un- 


der all the and chances to which 


pte- ee | 
. Conſider what virtue the very firſt 


rinciple of religion has, and how wonder. 
Fully it is conducive to this end; That there 
is a God, a powerful, a wiſe and good Be- 
ing, who firſt made the world, and continues 
to govern it; by whoſe goodneſs all things 
are deſignedw»-and by whoſe providence all 
things are conducted to bring about the 
greateſt and beſt ends, The ſorrowful and 
penſite wretch that was giving way to his 
misfortunes, and mournfully ſinking under 
them, the moment this doQrine comes in 
to his aid, buſhes all his complaints—and 
thus ſpeaks comfort to his foul, —** It is 
the Lord, let him do what ſeemeth him 
good. Without his direction, I know that 
no evil can beſal me. without his permil- 
fon, that no power can hurt me it is 
impoſſible a Being ſo wiſe ſhould miſtake 
my-happineſs—or that a Being ſo — 
ſhould contradict it. If he has denied we 


riches or other advantages perhaps he 


foreſegs the gratifying my wiſhes would 
undo me, to. by my on abuſe of them 


be perverted to my ruin.— If he has de- 


providence has 


nied me the requeſt of children—or in his 
thought fit to take them 
from me bow gan f ſay whether he has 
not dealt kindly with me, and only taken 
that away which he foreſaw wogld embitter 
and ſhorten my days t docs ſo to thou- 
2 * 5 —— thank- 
s child | rought down parents 
grey hat with — to the grave. Has 
videed me ith 6ckneſs, poverty, or 
t N other 
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other diſappointments ?—=can I ſay, but 
theſe are bleſſings in diſguiſe ? ſo many 
different expreſſions of his care and con- 
cern to 2 my thoughts from this 
world, and fix them upon another —ano- 
ther, a better world beyond this!“ This 
thought opens a new face of hope and con- 
ſolation to the unfortunate ;—and as the 
perſuaſion of a Providence reconciles him 
to the evils he has ſuffered. this proſpect 
of a future life gives him ſtrength to de- 

iſe them, and eſteem the light afflictions of 

is life, as they are, not worthy to be com- 
pared to what is reſerved for him here- 
* 


Things are great or ſmall by com 
x he who looks no — 
this world, and balances the accounts of 
his joys and ſufferings from that conſide- 
ration, finds. all his forrows enlarged, and 
it the cloſe of them will be apt to look 
back, and caſt the ſame ſad reflection upon 
the whole, which the Patriarch did to Pha- 
wah, „That few and evil had been the 
days of his pilgrimage.” But let him life 
up his eyes towards heaven, and ſtedfaſtly 
behold the life and immortality of a future 
tate he then wipes away all tears from 
of his eyes for ever; like the exiled cap- 
tive, big with the hopes that he is return- 
ing home, he feels not the weight of his 
chains, or counts the days of his captivity; 
but looks forward with rapture towards the 
country where his heart is fl:d before. 

Theſe are the aids which religion offers 
wtowards the regulation of our ſpirit under 
the eyils of life, but like great cordials, 
they are ſeldom uſed but on great occur- 
rences —-[n the leſſer evils of life, we ſeem 
to ſtand unguarded—and our peace and 
contentment are overthrown, and our hap- 
pineſs broke in upon, by a little impatience 
of ſpirit, under the croſs and untoward acci- 
dents we meet with, Theſe-ſtand unpro- 
nded for, and we neglect them as we do 
the lighter ingiſpoſigons of the body — 


vhich we think not worth treating ſeriouſly, | 


ud ſo leave them to nature. In good ha- 
bits of the body, this may do,and 1 
would gladly beligye, there are ſuch good 
labits of the temper, ſuch a complexional 
tale and health of heart, as may oftep ſaye 
the patient much medicine, We are ſtill 
jo conſider, that however ſuch good frames 


of mind are got, they are worth preſerving 


V al rules: — Patience and contentment, —- 
"ach like the treaſure hid in th feld for 


nich 3 wan fold all he had jo purchase 


oy” 
* * 
— * 
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is of that price, that it cannot be had at 
too great a purchaſe; ſince without it, the 
beſt condition of life cannot make us hap- 

y; and with it, it is impoſſible we ſhould. 
E I EIS? 2 


Farne Herm, 


F 112. Ridicule dangerous to Morality and 
o 
The unbounded freedom and licentiouſ-. 
neſs of raillery and ridicule, is become of 
late years ſo faſhionable among us, and hath. 
already been attended with ſuch fatal and. 


deſtructive conſequences, as to give a rea - 


ſonable alarm to all friends of virtue. 
Writers have roſe up within this laſt cen- 


tury, who have endeavoured to blend and 


confound the colours of good and. evil, to 


laugh us out of our religion, and undermine 
the very foundations of morality. The 


character of the Scoffer hath, by an un- 
accountable favour. and indulgence, met 
not only with pardon, but approbation, and 
hath therefore been almoſt _ univerſally 
ſought after and admired. Ridicule hath 
been called (and this for no other reaſon 
but becauſe Lord Shafteſbury told us ſo) 
the teſt of truth, and, as ſuch, has been ap- 
plied indiſcriminately to every ſubject. 

But in oppoſition to all the puny fol- 
lowers of Shafteſbu 


not ſcruple to declare, that I look on ridi- 
cule as an oppreſſve and arbitrary ty rant, 


- who like death throws down all di ſtinction; 


blind to the charms. of virtue, and deaf to 
the complaints of truthz a bloody Moloch, 
who delights in human ſacrifice; who loves 


to feed an the fleſh 3 and to 


drink the tear of the ;, who dou- 
bles the weight of poverty by ſcorn and 
laughter, and throws the poiſon of con- 
tempt into the cup of diſtreſs. to embitter 
the draught. £23) 

Truth, ſay the Shafteſburians, cannot 

bly be an object of ridicule, and there- 

re cannot ſuffer by it:;—to which the 
anſwer is extremely obvious: Truth, naked, 
undiſguiſed, cannot, we will acknowledge 
with them, be ridiculed; but Truth, 
every thing elſe, may be miſrepreſented: 
it js the buſineſs of ridicule: therefore to 
bs 7-4 her; to dreſs her up in a flange 
and fantaſtic habit; and when this is art- 
fully performed, it is no wonder that the 


'crowd ſhould ſmile at her deformity. 


The noble philoſopher and. dhe beſt 


and Bolingbroke, 
all the laughing moraliſts of the laſt. ape, 
and all the ſneering ſatyriſts of this, I hall 
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moraliſt in the heathen world, the g 
and immortal Socrates, fell a ſacrifice to 
this pernicious talent: ridicule firſt miſre- 
preſented, and afterwards deftroyed him : 
the deluded multitude condemned him, not 
for what he was, but for what he appeared 
to be, an enemy to the religion of his 
country. 2 

The folly and depravity of mankind 
will always furniſh out a ſufficient fund for 
ridicule; and when we conſider how vaſt 
and ſpacious a field the little ſcene of hu- 
man life affords for malice and ill-nature, 
we ſhall not ſo much wonder to ſee the 
ww of ridicule rejoicing in = 5 he 
| always an opportunit ifyin 

his pride. and 0 bis e 
from the frailties and abſurdities of others, 

he forms a wreath ta adorn his own brow; 


ings and imperfections of others, and offers 
them up a ſacrifice to ſelf· love. The low - 
eſt and moſt abandoned of mankind can 
ridicule the moſt exalted beings; thoſe who 
— 5 could boaſt of their on perfec- 


ti 


7 ; , . 
Even theſe can cenſurr, thoſe can dere Ceridde 
A Bacou's avarice, or a Tully's pride. 


It were well indeed for mankind, if ri- 
dicule would confine itſelf to the frailties 
and imperfections of human nature, and 
not extend its baleful influence over the 
few good qualities and perſections of it: 
but there is not perhaps a virtue to be 
named, which may not, by the medium 
through which it is ſeen, be diſtorted into a 
vice. The glaſs of ridicule reflects things 
not only darkly, but falſely alſo: it always 
diſcolours the objects before it ventures to 
repreſent them to us. The pureſt metal, 
dy the mixture of a baſe alloy, ſhall ſeem 
nged to the meaneft. Ridicule, in the 
fame manner, will cloath prudence in the 
garb of avarice, call courage raſhneſs, and 
and good-nature with the name of pro- 
digality; will laugh at the compaſſionate 
man for his weakneſs, the ſerious man for 
his preciſeneſs, and the pious man for his 
e 
; is one of virtae's beſt s 3; 
and it is obſervable, that wherever this 
amiable _= is moſt eminently conſpi- 
. idicule is always ready to attack 
and overthrow it. The man of wit and 
humour is never fo happy as when he can 
raiſe the bluſh of ingenuous merit, or ſtamp 


the marks of deformity and guilt on the 
features of innocence and beauty. Thus 
may our perfectioas conſpire to render us 
unhappy and contemptible ! _ 
The lover of ridicule will, no doubt, 
plead in the defence of it, that his def 
is to reclaim and reform mankind ; that 
is liſted in the ſervice of Virtue, and en- 
gaged in the cauſe of Truth but I will 
venture to aſſure him, that the allies he 
boaſts of diſclaim his friendſhip and deſpiſe 
his aſſiſtance. Truth defires no ſuch ſol- 
dier to fight under his banner; Virtue wants 
no ſueh advocate to plead for her. As it 
is rally exerciſed, it is too great a p 
niſhment for ſmall faults, too light and in- 
conſiderable for great ones: the little foi. 
bles and blemiſhes of a character deſerve 


rather pity than contempt; the more atro- 
_ * gathers together, with all his art, the fail- 


cious crimes call for hatred and abhor- 
rence. Thus, we ſee, that in one caſe the 
medicine operates too powerfully, and in 
the other is of no effect. 

I might take this opportunity to add, 
that ridicule is not always contented with 


ravaging and deſtroying the works of man, 
but boldly and impioaſly attacks thoſe of 


God; enters even into the ſanctuary, and 


rophanes the temple of the Moſt High. 
A late noble writer has made uſe of it to 
aſperſe the characters and deſtroy the vali- 
dity of che writers of both the Old and 
New Teſtament; and to change the ſo- 
lemn truths of Chriſtianity into matter of 
mirth and laughter. The books of Moſes 
are called by him fables and tales, fit only 
for the amuſement of children: and St. 
Paul is treated by him as an enthuſiaſt, an 
idiot, and an avowed to that reli- 
on which he profeſſed. would not 
ly think that there was any thing in 
Chriſtianity ſo ludicrous as to raiſe laugh- 
ter, or to excite contempt; but on the 
contrary, that the nature of its 0 8 
and its own intrinſic excellence, would at 
leaſt have ſecured it from ſuch indigni- 
ties, | 
Nothing gives us a higher opinion of 
thoſe — — whom our modern 
bigots are ſo apt to deſpiſe, than that air of 
piety and devotion which runs through all 
their writings; and though the Pagan the- 
ology was full of abſurdities and inconli- 
tencies, which the more refined ſpirits 2- 
mong their and philoſophers muſt 
have doubtleſs deſpiſed, rejected, and con- 
'temned; ſuch was their reſpect and vene- 
ration for the eftabliſhed religion of their 
country, ſuch their regard to decency and 
N ſeriouſneſs, 
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dence in affairs of fo much weight and im- 


portance, that we very ſeldom meet with 
jeſt or ridicule on ſubjects which they held 
thus ſacred and reſpectable. „ 
The privilege of pablicly laughing at 
religion, and effion of it, of mak - 
ing the laws of God, and the great con- 
cerns of eternity, the objects of mirth and 
ridicule; was reſerved for more enlightened 
ages; and denied the more pious heathens, 
to refle& diſgrace and ignominy on the 


Chriſtian ra. 

It hath; indeed been the fate of the 
beſt and pureſt religion in the world; to 
become the jeſt of fools ; and not only, 
di. with its Divine Founder, to be ſcourged 
ve and perſecuted, but with him to be mock- 
o- ed aud ſpit at, trampled on and deſpiſed. 
or- But to conſider the dreadful conſequences 
the of ridicule on this occaſion, will better be- 
in come the divine than eſſayiſt; to him 

therefore I ſhall refer it, and conclude 
dd, this eſſay by obſerving, that after all the 
ich undeſerved encomiums ſo laviſhly beſtowed 
an, on this child of wit and malice, ſo univer- 
of ally approved and admired, I know of no 
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and ſervice the pernicious talent of ridicule can 
gh, de of, unleſs it be to raiſe the bluſh of mo- 
to deſty,/and put virtue out of countenance ; 


ali- to enhance the miſeries of the wretched, 
and and poiſon the feaſt of happineſs; to inſult 
ſo- man, affront God; to e us, in ſhort, 
r of hateful to our fellow-creatures, uneaſy to 


oſes ourſelyes, and highly diſpleaſing to the 
74 Almighty. _ | i , 

, an 5113. On Prodigality. 

reli- It is the fate of almoſt every paſſion, 
| not when it has paſſed the bounds which nature 
gin reſcribes, to countera® its own purpoſe. 
ugh- oo much rage hinders the warrior from 
| the tireumſpection; and too much ea 


ofprofit hurts the credit of the trader. Too 


that eafineſs of addreſs with which ladies 
are delighted. Thus extravagance, though 
ultated by vanity, and incited by volup- 
tuouſneſs, ſeldom procures ultimately either 


air of applauſe or pleaſure. CE 
ph all if praiſe be juſtly eſtimated by the cha- 
n the- rater of thoſe from whom it is received, 
onſiſ- lutle ſatisſaction will be given to the ſpend- 
its 2 lirift by che encomiums which he purchaſes, 
muſt For who are they that animate him in his 
1 con- purſults, but young men, thoughtleſs and 


abandoned like himſelf, unacquainted with 
paſſed the ſtamp of excellence, and de- 


much ardour takes away from the lover. 
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void alike of knowledge and of virtue? By 


whom is his profuſion praiſed, but by 


wretches Who confider him as ſubſervient 
to their purpoſes; Syrens that entice him 
to ſhipwreck ; and Cyclops that are gaping 
to devour him? 

Every man whoſe knowledge, or whoſe 
virtue, can give value to his opinion, looks 


with ſcorn or pity (neither of which can 


afford much gratification to pride) on him 
whom the panders of luxury have drawn 
into the circle of their influence, and whom 
he ſees parcelled out among the different 
miniſters of folly, and about to be torn to 


pieces by tailors and jockies, vintners and 


attornies ; who at once rob and ridicule 
him, and who are ſecretly triumphing over 
his weakneſs, when they prefent new in- 


citements to his appetite, and heighten his 
defires by counterfeited applauſ 


Such is the wu Re purchaſed by 
prodigality. Even when it is yet not di 
e falſe, it is the praiſe only of 
thoſe whom it is reproachful to pleaſe, and 
whoſe fincerity is corrupted by their in- 
tereſt; men who live by. the riots which 
they encourage, and who know, that when- 
ever their pupil grows wiſe, they ſhall loſe 
their power. Yet with ſuch flatteries, if 
they could laſt, might the cravings of va- 


nity, which is ſeldom very delicate, be ſa- 


ished : but the time is always haſtening 
forward, when this triumph, as it is, 
ſhall viniſh, and when thoſe who now fur- 
round him with iow 0am and compli- 
ments, fawn among his equipage, and ani- 
mate his riots, 


by themſelves, 


And as little pretenfions has the man, | 


who ſquanders his eſtate by vain or vici- 
ous expences, to greater de plea. 


7 = 


any happineſs fincere, it is neceſſary that 
ws bake it to be N 0 whatever 
we ſupy e ourſelves in danger of loſing, 
muſt be enjoyed with ſolicitude and unea-' 
fineſs, and the more value we ſet upon it, 
the more mult the preſent poi 3 
bittered. How can he, then, be envied for 
his felicity, who knows that its continuance 


cannot be e „and who is conſcious 
that a very ſhort time will give him up 19 


the gripe of poverty, which will be 


exceſſes, wantoned in greater 


ndance, 


and ĩndul his ap with more | 
al on which the wiſdom of nations has im- fuſeneſ: ee * 


neis. ' 


It appears evident, that frogality is ne- 


turn upon ham with in- 
ſolence, and reproach him with the vices | 


of plea» . 
gerneſs ſure than are obtained by others. To make 


to be borne, as he has given way to more 5 
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ceſſary even to compleat the pleaſure of ex- 
nce; ſor it may be generally remarked 
of thoſe who ſquander what they know their 
fortune not ſufficient to allow, that in their 
moſt jovial expence there always breaks 
out ſome proof of diſcontent and impa- 
tience ; they either ſcatter with a kind of 
wild deſperation and affected laviſhneſs, as 
criminals brave the gallows when they can- 
not eſcape it; or pay their money with a 
2 anxiety, and endeavour at once to 
pend idly, and to ſave meanly ; having 
neither firmneſs to deny their paſſions, nor 
courage to gratify them, they murmur at 
their own enjoyments, and poiſon the bowl 
of pleaſure by reflection on the coſt. 
Among theſe men there is often the vo- 
ciferation of merriment, but very ſeldom 
the tranquillity of chearfu]neſs ; 75 5 in- 
flame their imaginations to a kind of mo- 
mentary jollity, by the help of wine and 
riot; and conſider it as the firſt buſineſs of 
the night to ſtupify recollection, and lay 
that reaſon aſleep, which diſturbs their 
gaiety, and calls upon them to retreat ſrom 


ruin. 
But this poor broken ſatisfaction is of 


ſhort continuance, and muſt be expiated by 
a long ſeries of miſery and regret. In a 
ſhort time the creditor grows impatient, 
the laſt acre is ſold, the paſſions and ap- 
petites flill continue their tyranoy, with in- 
ceſſant calls for their uſual gratifications ; 


and the remainder of life paſſes away in 


vain repentance, or impotent defire, 
EY ND Rambler. 
98114. On Honour. - 


© Every principle that is a motive to good 
actions ought to be encouraged, fince men 
are of ſo An a make, that the ſame 
principle does not work equally upon all 
minds. What ſome men are prompted to 
by conſcience, duty, or religion, which are 
only different names fer the ſame thing, 
- others are prompted to by horour. 

The ſenſe of honour is of fo fine and de- 
licate a nature, that it is only to be met 
with in minds which are naturally noble, 
or in ſuch as have been cultivated by great 
examples, or a refined eJucation. is 
eſſay therefore is chiefly deſigned for thoſe, 
who by means of any of theſe advantages 
are, or onght to be, actuated by this g 
rious principle. | 

Bat as nothing is more pernicious than 
a principle of action, when it is miſunder- 
ſtood, I ſhall confider honour with reſpect 
zo-three ſorts of men. Fiiſt of all, with 


x 


that which pr 
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regard to thoſe who have a right notion of 
it. Secondly, with regard to thoſe who 
have a miſtaken notion of it. And thirdly, 
with regard to thoſe who treat it as chime. 
rical, and turn it into ridicule, 

In the firſt place, true honour, though it 
be a different dong: 44 from religion, is 

| aces the ſame effects. The 

lines of action, though drawn from dif. 
ferent parts, terminate in the ſame point, 
Religion embraces virtue as it is enjoined 
by.the laws of God; honour, as it is grace- 
ful and ornamental to human nature. The 
religious man fears, the man of honour 
ſcorns, to do an ill action. The latter con- 
fiders vice as ſomething that is beneath 
him; the other, as ſomething that is offen- 
five to the Divine Being: the one, as what 
is unbecoming ; the other, as what is for- 
bidden. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the natural 
and genuine, language of a man of honour, 
when he declares © that were there no God 
to ſee or puniſh vice, he would not commit 
it, it is of ſo mean, ſo baſe, and fo 
vile a nature.” 
I ſhall conclude this head with the de- 

iption of honour in the part of young 
Juba; 

—— neon tk 

nds dimen; ; 
That aids and — > gs when it meets 


her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is not; 
It ought not to be ſported with. Care. 


In the ſecond place, we are to conficer 
thoſe, who have miſtaken notions of honour, 
And theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh any thing 
to themſelves for a point of honour, which 
is contrary either to the laws of God, or 
of their country ; who think it more ho- 
nourable to revenge, than to forgive an in- 
jury; who make no ſcruple of telling a 
ye, but would pyt any man to death that 
accuſes them of it; who are more careful 
to guard their reputation by their courage 
than by their virtue. True fortitude is in- 
deed ſo becoming in human nature, that he 
who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name of 
a man; but we find ſeveral who ſo much 
abuſe this notion, that they place the whole 
idea of honour in a kind of brutal courage: 
by which means we have had many among 
us, who have called themſelyes men of ho- 
novr, that would have been a diſgrace 0 
a gibbet. In a word, the man who ſacri- 
fices any duty of a reaſonable creature 10 
a l mode or faſhion; who looks 
wy any thing as honourable that is diſ- 
pleaſing to his Maker, or deſtructive io ſo⸗ 


ciety 
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who thinks himſelf obliged by this 
cixciple to the practice of ſome virtues, 
td not of others, is by no means to be 
ned among true men of honour. 

Timogeneswas a lively inſtance of one ac- 
ted by falſe honour. 'Timogenes would 
Caile at a man's jeſt who ridiculed his Ma- 
r, and at the ſame time run a man through 
e body that ſpoke ill of his friend. Ti- 
mogenes would have ſcorned to have be- 
nyed a ſecret that was intruſted with him, 
hoogh the fate of his country depended 
on the diſcovery of it. Timogenes took 
ny the life of a young fellow in a duel, 
x having ſpoken ill of Belinda, a lady 
um he brimſelt had ſeduced in her youth, 
xd betrayed into want and ignominy. To 
de his character, Timogenes, after hav- 
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is who had truſted him, ſold his eſtate to 
wsly his creditors ; but, like a man of ho- 
ar, diſpoſed of all the money he could 
ke of it, in paying off his play debts, or, 
ſpeak in his own language, his debts of 
pour, 

a the third place, we are to conſider 
boſe perſons, who treat this principle as 
limetical, and turn it into ridicule. Men 
o are profeſſedly of no honour, are of a 
ne profligate and abandoned nature than 
1 thoſe who are actuated by falſe no- 
uns of it; as there is more of an 
tic than of an atheiſt. Theſe ſons of 
y conſider honour, with old Syphax 
the play before-mentioned, as a fine ima- 


A SEA 


N mary notion that leads aſtray young un- 
*. perienced men, and draws them into real 


chiefs, while they are engaged in the 
uit of a ſhadow, Theſe are generally 
vions who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, are 
m and hackneyed in the ways of men; 
wſe imaginations are grown callous, and 
ve loſt all thoſe delicate ſentiments which 
t ratural to minds that are innocent and 


1 Kepraved. Such old battered miſcreants 
oh ule every thing as romantic, that comes 
22 wnpetition with their preſent intereſt; 
duch een thoſe perſons. as viſionaries, who 
hole te to ſtand gp, in a corrupt age, for what 
age: "wot ts immediate reward joined to it. 
* talents, intereſt, or experience of ſuch 
"ho. % make them very often uſeſul in all 
22 60 ies, and at all times. But whatever 


ought to conſider, that evęry one ſtands 
dot in the annals of his coyntry, who 


17 5 wes at the temple of honour by any 
o ſo⸗ 1 way than through that of virtue. 
jety; Guardian, 


ze ruined ſeveral poor tradeſmen's fami- 


Wh and dignitie they may arrive at, 
poſſeſſing a man's ſelf, or of ſaying 
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$ 115. On Modefly, 

I know no two words that have been - 
more abuſed by the different and wrong 
interpretations, which are put upon them, 
than theſe two, Modeſty and Aſſurance, 
To ſay ſuch a one is a modeſt man, ſome- 
times indeed paſſes for a good character 
but at preſent is very often uſed to ſigni 
a ſheepiſh, awkward fellow, who has net- 
ther — ee nor any 
knowledge of the world. ; 

Again: A man of aſſurance, though at 
firſt it only denoted a perſon of a free and 
open carriage, is now very uſually applied 
to a profligate wretch, who can break 
through all the rules of decency and mo- 
rality without a bluſh. | 

I ſhall endeavour, therefore, in this eſ- 
ſay, to reſtore theſe words to their true 
meaning, to prevent the idea of M 
from being confounded with that of Sheep. 
iſhneſs, and to hinder Impudence from 
paſſing for Aſſurance. : 

If 1 was put to define Modeſty, I would 
call it, The reflection of an ingenuous | 
mind, either when a man has committed an 
ation for which he cenſures himſelf, or 


fancies that he is expoſed to the cenfure of 


others, | 
For this reaſon a man, truly modeſt, is 
as much ſo when he is alone as in com- 
pany; and as ſubject to a bluſh in his clo. . 
n of multitudes are upon 
I do not remember to have met with 
inſtance of modeſty with which I am 
well pleaſed, as that celebrated one of the 
oung Prince, whoſe father, being a tri- 
utary king to the Romans, ſeveral 
complaints laid againſt him before the ſe- 
nate, as à tyrant and oppreſſor of his ſub- 
jects. The Prince went to Rome to de- 
fend his father; but coming into the ſe- 
nate, and hearing a multitude of crimes 
proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when it 


came to his turn to ſpeak, that he was unable 
to utter a word. 


he ſtory tells us, that 
2 —— * more * this inſtance 
0 ingenuity, than chey could 
have been by the moſt. pathetic led; 
and, in ſhort, pardpned the guilty father 
for this early promiſe of virtue in the ſon. 
I take Afſurance to be, The faculty of 
do- 
— things without any uneaſi- 
ne(s or emotion in the mind. That which 
enerally gives a man aſſurance, is a mo- 


erate knowledge of the world; but 8 


92 
all, a mind fixed and determined in itſelf 
to do nothing apainſt the rules of honour 
and decency. An open and aſſured beha- 
viour is the natural conſequence of ſuch a 
reſolution. A man thus armed, if his words 
or actions are at any time miſinterpreted, 
retires within himſelf, and from a conſci- 
ouſneſs of his own integrity, aſſumes force 
enough to deſpiſe the little cenſures of ig- 
norance or m | 
Every oneoughttocheriſhand encourage 
in himſelf the modeſty and aſſurance I have 
here mentioned.” 5 
A man without aſſurance is liable to be 
made uneaſy by the folly or ill- nature of 
every one he con verſes with. A man with- 
out modeſty is loſt to all ſenſe of honour 
and virtue. ; 
It is more than probable, that the Prince 
above-mentioned poſſeſſed both thoſe qua- 
lifications in a very eminent degree, With- 
out aſſurance, ke would never have under- 
taken to ſpeak before the moſt auguſt aſ- 
ſembly in the world; without modeſty, he 
would have pleaded the cauſe he had taken 
upon him, though it had appeared ever ſo 
ſcandalouus. 5 
From what has been faid, it is plain that 
modeſty and aſſurance are both amiable, 
and may very well meet in the ſame per- 
- fon. When they are thus mixed and blended 
40gether,” they compoſe what we endea-- 
vour to expreſs, when we fay, a modeſt aſ- 
Aurance ; by which we underſtand, the juſt 
mean between baſhfulneſs and impudence. 
mall conclude with obſerving, that as 
the ſame man may be both modeſt and af- 
ſured, ſo it is alſo poflible for the ſame per. 
{pn to be both impudent and baſhful, 
We have frequent inſtances of this odd 
kind of mixture in people of depraved minds 
-and mean education; who, though they are 
not able to meet a man's eyes, or pronounce 
à {ſentence without confuſion, can volunta- 
rily commit the greateſt villanies or moſt 
indecent actions. 5 | 
© $pcha perſon ſeems to have made a re- 
folation to de ill, even in ſpite of himſelf, 
and in defiance of all thoſe checks and re- 
Araints His temper and complexion ſeem to 
ve laid in bis way. 1 


Upon the whole, F would endeavour to ' 


 eftabliſh this maxim, That the practice of 
virtue is the moſt proper method to give a 
man a becoming aſſurance in his w 


ſelf in one of the extremes; and is ſome- 
times attended with both. © Speitater.. 
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' (Philoſophers, it ſeems, in the opinion of I ber 
* 


and 
Acdions. Guilt always ſecks to ſhelter it- 


ug * . Y * 
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5 116. On difinerghed Friendfi. 
I am informed that certain Greek writer 


their countrymen) have advanced ſome 


very extraordinary p..itions relating 9 


friendſhip; as, indeed, what ſubject is there, (i ja 
which theſe ſubtle geniuſes have not tor. Bil ie. 
tured with their ſophiſtry ? _ 
The authors to whom [ refer, difſuade be re 
their diſciples from entering into any ſtrong nothi 
attachments, as unavoidably creating ſuper. wht? 
numerary diſquietudes to thoſe who engage to de 
in them; and, as every man has more than tion, 
ſufficient to call forth his folicitude in de ing 
courſe of his own affairs, it is a weakne and f. 
they contend, anxiouſly to involve himſelf be a 
in the concerns of others. They recom. oooh! 
mend it alſo, in all connections of this kind, right 
to hold the bands of union extremely looſe; may | 
fo as always to have it in one's power to that i 
ſtraiten or relax them, as circumſtances and ſerve 
fituations ſhall render moſt expedient. They witho 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, of ſec 
that 4 to live exempt from cares, is an ei. the b 
ſential ingredient to conſtitute human hay- poſed 
8 : but an ingredient, however, which I fe: 
» who voluntarily diſtreſſes himſelf with meet 
perſonal imereſ, mate never hope tp lr 
I muſt never hope to pol- 
E. 22 
I have been told likewiſe, that there h to the 
another ſet of pretended philoſophers, of WW that y 
the ſame country, whoſe tenets, concerning If 
this ſubjeR, are of a ſtill more illiberal d patib 
. eaſt. : not, 
he propoſition they attempt to eſtablilſd, WI deade 
is, that © friendſhip is an affair of ſelſ in- what 
tereſt entirely, and that the proper mor ſymp: 
for engagin in it, is, not in order to gu- from 
tify the ind and benevolent affeQions, but WF qucer 
for the benefit of that aſſiſtance and ſup· WW feQtio 
port which is to be derived from the con-: gui 
nection.“ en . they aſſert, that WW differ 
thoſe perſons are moſt diſpoſed to have 1- ¶¶ weer 
courſe to auxiliary alliances of this kin, WW and 2 
who are leaſt qualified by nature, or fo'- WF with 
tune, to depend upon their own ftrengti preſe; 
and powers: the wgaker ſex, for inſtance, I all th 
being more inclined to engage "yn The! 
friendſhips, than the male part of cu wa 
ies; and thoſe who are depreſt by in- extre 
igence, or labouring under mis fortune and þ 
than the wealthy and the proſperous. h 
Excellent and obliging ſages, theſe, * panie 
doubtedly | To ſtrike out the friendly WW uma 
feQtions from the moral world, would "ll cle 
like extinguiſhing the ſun in the * us 
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each of them being the ſource of the beſt 
and moſt grateful ſatisfactions that Hea- 
ven has conferred on the ſons of men. 
But I ſhould be glad to know what the 
real value of this ed exemption from 
care, which they promiſe their diſciples, 
;oftly amounts to? an exemption flatter- 


— to ſelf-love, I confeſs; but which, upon 


many occurrences in human liſe, - ſhould 
be rejected with the utmoſt diſdain, For 
nothing, ſurely, can be more inconſiſtent 
with a well-poiſed and manly ſpirit, than 
to decline engaging in any laudable ac- 
tion, or to be diſcouraged from perſever- 
ing in it, by an apprehenſion of the trouble 
and ſolicitude with which it may probabl 

be attended. Virtue herſelf, i vr þ 
ooght to be totally renounced, if it be 


right to avoid every poſſible means that 


may be productive of uneaſineſs: for who, 
that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 
ſerve the conduct of an oppoſite character, 
without being affected with ſome degree 
of ſecret diſſatisſaction? Are not the juſt, 
the brave, and the good, neceſſarily ex- 
poſed to the diſagreeable emotions of diſ- 
like and averſion, when they reſpectively 
meet with inſtances of fraud, of cowardice, 
or of villainy? It is an eſſential 
EP every well-conſtituted mind, to be 

with pain, or pleaſure, according 
to the nature of thoſe moral appearances 
that preſent themſelves to obſervation. 

If ſenſibility, therefore, be not incom- 
patible with true wiſdom (and it ſarely is 
not, unleſs we ſuppoſe that philoſophy 
deadens every finer feeling of our nature) 
what juſt reaſon can be affigned, why the 
ſympathetic ſufferings Which may reſult 
from friendſhip, ſhould be a ſufficient in- 
dacement for baniſhing that generous af- 
feftion from the human breaſt? Extia- 
puſh all emotions of the heart, and what 
difference will remain, I do not ſay be- 
ween man and brute, but between man 


and a mere inanimate” clod? Away then 
with thoſe auſtere philoſophers, who re- 
preſent virtue as hardening the ſoul againſt 
all the ſofter impreflions of humanity ! 

The fact, certainly, is much otherwiſe: a 


good man is, upon many occaſions, 
extremely ſuſceptible of tender ſentiments; 
and his heart expands with joy, or ſhrinks 
with ſorrow, as M — accom- 
panies his friend. Upon the whole, then, 
U may fairly be concluded, that, as in the 
ale of virtue, ſo in that of friendſhip, 
ful ſenſations, which may ſome- 
undes be produced by the one, as well as 
by the other, are equally inſufnicient 


maintain the reverſe, have 
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grounds ſor excluding either of them from 
taking poſſeſſion of our boſoms. | 


They who inſiſt that « utility is the firſt 
and prevailing motive, which induces man- 
kind to enter into particular friendſhips, 


pear to me to diveſt the aſſociation of 


ap | 

its moſt amiable and ing principle. 

For, to a mind rightly Aeta it is — 

much the benefits received, as the affec- 

tionate zeal from which they flow, that 

gives them their beſt and moſt valuable 
| ation. It is ſo far indeed from 


being verified by fact, that a ſenſe of our 


wants is the original cauſe of forming theſe 
amicable alliances; that, on the contrary, 


it is obſervable, that none have been more 


diſtinguiſhed in their friendſhips than thoſe 
whoſe power and opalence, but, above all, 


whoſe ſaperior virtue {a much firmer ſap- 


port) have raiſed them above every ne- 
ceſſity of having -recourle to the aſſiſtance 
of others. „ 5 a 
The true diſtin&ion, then, in this queſa 
tion is, that “ although friendſhip is-cer- 
tainly productive of utility, yet utility is 
not the primary motive of friendſhip.” 
Thoſe ſelfiſh ſenſualiſts, therefore, who, 
lulled in the lap of e preſume to 
urely no claim 
to attention; as they are neither qualified by 
reflection, nor experience, to be competent 
judges of the ſubjec. | : 
ood Gods! is there a man upon the 
face of the earth, who would ENT 
accept of all the wealth and all the at- 
fluence this world can beſtow, if offered to 
him upon the ſevere terms of his being 


unconnected with a ſingle mortal whom he 


could love, or by whom he ſhould be be- 
loved ? This would be to lead the wretch- 
ed life of a deteſted tyrant, who, amidft 


perpetual ſuſpicions and alarms, paſſes bis 


mijerable days a ſtranger to every tender 
ſentiment, and utterly precluded the 
heart - felt ſatisfactions of friendſhip. 


| Melmoth's Tranſlation of Ciciro's Lelizs. 


© $ 117. The Art of Happineſs. _ 
Almoſt every object that attrats our 
notice has its bright and its dark fide. 
He who habituates himſelf to look" at the 
diſpleaſing fide, will ſour his diſpoſition, 
and conſequently impair his happineſs: 
while he, who conftamly beholds it on the 
bright fide, inſenſibly meliorates his tem- 
, and, in conſequence of it, improves 


his own happineſs, and the of 
' Arachne and Meliſſa are two friends, 
8 | 
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They are, both of them, women in years, 
3 in birth, fortune, education, and 
accompliſhments. They were originally 
alike in temper too; but, by different ma- 
nagement, are grown the reverſe of each 
other. Arachne has accuſtomed herſelf to 
look only on the 2 ſide dx every object. 
If a new poem or play makes its a - 
ance, with a e e wr 3 
one or two blemiſhes, ſhe ſlightly ſcims 
over the paſſages that ſhould give her plea- 
ſure, and dwells upon thoſe only that fill 
her with diſlike. If you ſhew her a very 
excellent portrait, ſhe looks at ſome part 
of the drapery which has. been neglected, 
or to a hand or finger which has been left 
unfiniſhed.— Her garden is a very beauti- 
ful one, and kept with great neatneſs and 
elegancy ; but if you take a walk with her 
In it, ſhe talks to you of nothing but blights 
and ftorms, of ſnails and caterpillars, and 
bow impoſlible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves and worm-caſts,— 
If you fit down in one of her temples, to 
enjoy a delightful proſpect, ſhe obſerves 
to you, that there is too much wood, or too 
littie water; that the day is too ſunny, or 
too gloomy; that it is ſultry, or windy; 
and finiſhes with a long harangue u 
the wreichedneſs of our climate.— When 
ou return with her to che company, in 
ope of a little chearful converſgtion, ſhe 
calls a gloom over all, by giving you the 
biſtery of her own bad health, or of ſome 
melancholy accident that has befallen one 
of her daoghter's children. Thus ſhe in- 
ſenſibly links her own ſpirits, and the ſpi- 
rits ot all around her; and, at laſt, diſ- 
covers, ſhe knows not why, that her friends 
are grave. | Se 
- Melifla is the reverſe of all this. By 
conſtantly habituating herſelf to look only 
on the bright fide of objects, ſhe preſerves 
a perpetual chearfulneſs in herſelf, which, 
by a kind of happy contagion, ſhe com- 
municates to all about her. If any miſ- 


fortune has befallen her, ſhe conſiders it 


might have been worſe, and is thankful to 


Prox idence for an eſcape. She rejoices 


in ſolitude, as it gives her an opportuni 
of knowing Berta; and in ENG _ 
cauſe the can communicate the happineſs 
_ the enjoys. She oppoſes every man's vir- 
tur to his failings, and can find out ſome- 
_ thing to cheriſh and applaud in the very 
| -worit of her acquaintance. . She opens 
every book. with a deſire to be entertamed 
or inſtructed, and therefore ſeldom miſſes 
what ſhe looks for. Walk with: her, 
S977 GE vis aid Dog dad 
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though it be on a heath or a common, and 
ſhe will diſcover numberleſs beauties, un. 
obſerved before, in the hills, the dales, the 
brooms, brakes, and the variegated flowers 
of weeds and poppies, She enjoys every 
change of weather and of ſeaſon, as bring. 
ing with it ſomething of health or conve. 
nience. In converſation, it is a rule with 
her, never to ſtart a ſubject that leads to 
any thing gloomy. or diſagreeable. You 
therefore never hear repeating her 


own - grievances,” or thoſe of her neigh- All 
bours; or, (what is worſt of all) their faulty happy 
and imperfections. If any thing of the 4 
latter kind be mentioned in her hearing, happy 
ſhe has the addreſs to turn it into enter. 87 A 
tainment, by changing the moſt odious x 900 
railing into a. pleaſant raillery. Thus had I 
Meliſla, like the bee, gathers honey from be tran 
every weed; while Arachne, like the ſpi- object. 
der, ſucks poiſon from the faireſt flowers, befor 
The conſequence is, that, of two tempers But if 
once very. nearly allied, the one is ever Sues 
ſour and diſſatisſied, the other always gay * nul 
and chearſul; the one ſpreads an uni- dat ar 
verſal gloom, the other a continual ſun- * wb 
ſhine. ; | three, 
There is nothing more worthy of our teady, 
attention, than this art of happineſs. In Wl 6m 2 
converſation, as well as life, happineſs very fred f 
often depends upon the ſlighteſt incidents. Wi g.9,,, 
The taking notice of the badneſs of the WW nixtur 
weather, a north-eaſt-wind, the approach which 
of winter, or any trifling circumſtance of froy it 
the diſagreeable kind, ſhall inſen6bly rob th wa 
a whole company of its good- humour, ard Wil ve hay 
fling every member of it into the vapours. WW were 
If, theretore, we would be happy in Our - Conda: 
ſelves, and are deſirous of communicating 
that happineſs to all about us, theſe minu- $ 
tiz of converſation ought carefully to be Whi 
attended to. The brightaeſs. of the fy, youth, 
the lengthening of the day, the increal- WF -2 
ing — ol the ſpring, the arrival of n 
any little piece of good news, or whatever BW... 
carries with it the moſt diſtant glimpſe of tery m 
joy, ſhall frequently be the parent of 2 u n. 
ſocial and happy converſation. ud ve 
manners exact = us this regard to our , tte of 
company. The clown may repine at the any 
ſunſhine. that ripens the harveſt, becaule f Pros 
his turnips are burnt up by it; but tbc kd a \ 
man of refinement. will extrat pleaſure bent; 
from the — to — — — yr 
poſed, by remarking on the plenty tf t 
ref; m — be expected from Ber, 
the ſucceeding: ſhower... _ | dodeft 
Thus does politensſs,.as well as good The oj 


ſenſe, direct us to oo at every objec 
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de bright fide; and, by thus acting, we 
Geri and improve both. By this prac- 


and beſt-bred woman living; and by this 
practice, may every perſon arrive at that 
agreeableneſs of temper, of which the 
natural and never-failing fruit is Happi - 
neſs. Harris. 
$118, Happineſs is founded in Reditude 
# of Condutt. 

All men purſue Good, and would be 
happy, if they knew how: not happy for 
ninutes, and miſerable for hours; but 
happy, if poſſible, through every part of 
their exiſtence. Either, therefore, there is 
1 good of this ſteady, durable kind, or 
there is none. If none, then all good muſt 
de tranſient and uncertain; and if ſo, an 


object of the loweſt value, which can little 
en. deſerve either our attention or inquiry, 
pers hut if there be a better good, ſuch a good 


uwe are ſeeking ; like every other thing, 
gay it maſt be derived from ſome cauſe ; and 
um- that cauſe muſt be either external, internal, 
un · or mixed; in as much as, except theſe 
three, there is no other poſſible, Now a 

our teady, durable good cannot be derived 
In from an external cauſe; by reaſon, all de- 
very Wh rived from externals muſt fluctuate as they 
lactuate. By the ſame rule, not from a 
the Bi nixture of the two; becauſe the part 
oach Wl which is external will proportionably de- 
e of ſroy its eſſence. What then remains but 
the cauſe internal; the very cauſe which 
and ve have ſappoſed, when we place the So- 
ours. a rereign Good in Mind—in Rectitude of 


on, ? lhid. 
ating FP ' 
nini $ 119. The Choice of Hercules. 


5 When Hercules was in that part of his 
Jak youth, in which it was natural for him to 
: conſider what courſe of life he ought to 


al of purſue, he one day retired into a deſert, 
- mere the filence and ſolitude of the place 
P o 4 fery much favoured his meditations. As 
>0od- ** muſing on = oo agen 

much exed in himſelf on the 
P = ie of life he ſhoold chuſe, he ſaw two 
- oe men, of a larger ſtature than ordinary, 
mor proaching towards him. One of them 
3 kd a very noble air, aud graceful deport- 
Ber- ent her beauty was natural and eaſy, 
y ohef kr perſon clean and unſpotted, her eyes 


al towards the ground with an agreeable 
lerve, her motion and behaviour full of 

ſly, and her raiment as White as ſnow. 
The other had a great deal of health and 
kidneſs' in her countenance, which ſhe 


die it is that Meliſſa is become the wiſeſt 
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had helped with an artificial white and red; 
and ſhe endeavoured to appear more grace- 


ful than ordinary in her mein, by a 
mixture of affectation in all her geſtures. 
She had a wonderful confidence and aſ- 
ſurance in her looks, and all the variety of 


colours in her dreſs, that ſhe thought were 
the moſt proper to ſhew her complexion to 
advantage. She caſt her eyes upon her- 
ſelf, then turned them on thoſe that were 
preſent, to ſee how they liked her, and 


often looked on the figure ſhe made in 


her own ſhadow. Upon her nearer a 
proach to Hercules, ſhe ſtepped before 
other lady, who came forward with a re- 
gular, compoſed carriage, and running up 
to him, accoſted him after the following 
manner: AT 

My dear Hercules,” ſays ſhe, « I 
find you are very much divided in your 
thoughts upon 
ought to chuſe : be my friend, and fo 
me; I will lead you into the poſſeſſion of 


pleaſure, ' and out of the reach of pain, 


and remove you from all the noiſe and 
diſquietude of buſineſs. The affairs of 


either war or peace ſhall have no power 


to diſturb you. Your whole employment 
ſhall be to make your life eaſy, and to 
entertain every ſenſe with its proper gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous tables, beds of 
roſes, clouds of perfumes, concerts 

muſic, crowds of ties, are all in rea- 
dineſs to receive you. Come along with 


me into this region of delights, this world | 


of pleaſure, and bid farewel for ever to 
care, to pain, to buſineſs.” Hercules 
hearing the lady talk after this manner, 


dei to know her name: to which ſhe 


anſwered, My friends, and thoſe who 
are well acquainted with me, call me 
Happineſs; but my enemies, and thoſe 


who would injure my . have 
ws : | 


given me the name of Pleaſure.” ““ 
By this time the other lady was come 


up, who addreſſed herſelf to the young 


hero in a very different manner: Her- 
cules,” ſays the, I offer myſelf to you, 
becauſe I know you are deſcended Fd | 
the Gods, and give proofs of that deſcent, 


by your love to virtue, and application to 


the ſtudies proper for your age. This 


makes me hope you will gain, both f 
ourſelf and me, an immortal reputatic 
at before I invite you into my 92 9 

and friendſhip, I will be open and fine: 

with you; and muſt lay this down as an 
eſtabliſhed truth, that there is nothin 
truly valuable, which can be — 


wichoat _ 


e way of life that Jo 
ow 


— — — 
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without pains and labour. The Gods 
have ſet a price upon every real and noble 
pleaſure. If you would gain the favour 
of the Deity, you mult be at the pains of 
worſhipping him; if the friendſhip of good 
men, you muſt ſtudy to oblige them; if 
you would be honoured by your country, 

ou muſt take care to ſerve it: in ſhort, 
if you would be eminent in war or peace, 
you muſt become maſter of all the qualif- 
- cations that can make you ſo. Theſe are 
the only terms and conditions upon which 
IL can propoſe happineſs.” 

The Goddeſs of Pleaſure here broke in 
upon her diſcourſe : « You ſee,“ ſaid ſhe, 
Hercules, by her own confeſſion, the way 
to her plcaſures is long and difficult ; 
whereas that which I propoſe is ſhort and 
eaſy.” Alas!“ faid the other lady, 
whoſe age goes with paſſion, made 
up of ſcorn and pity, © what are the plea- 
ſures you propoſe? To eat before yon 
are hungry, drink before you are athirſt, 
fleep betore you are tired; to gratify ap- 
petites. before they are raiſed, and raiſe 
tach appetites as nature never planted.. 
You never heard the moſt delicious muſic, 
which-is the praiſe of one's-ſelf; nor ſaw 
the moſt beautiful object, which is the 
work of one's own hands. Your votaries 
paſs away their youth in a dream of miſ- 
taken pleaſures; while they are hoardin 

ep anguiſh, L and remorſe, for 
: . 9 — 3 | 
* As for we, J am the friend of Gods, 
and of good men; an 2 com · 
pe to the-artizan;z an houſhold guar- 
ian to the fathers of families; a | 
and protector of ſervants; an aſſociate in 
all true and generous friendſhips. The 
banquets of my votaries are never coſtly, 
but always delicious; for none eat or drink 
at them, who are not invited by hunger 
nnd thirſt. Their ſlumbers are ſound, and 
their wak ings chearful. My young men 
have the pleaſure of hearing themſelves 
praiſed by thoſe who are in years; and 
thoſe who are in years, of being honoured 
oY thoſe who are young. In a word, my, 
pllowers are favoured by the Gods, be- 
loved by their acquaintance, eſteemed by 
their country, and, after the cloſe of thei 
labours, honoured by rity.” 

We know, by the life of this memorable 

hero, to which of theſe two ladies he gave 
up his heart; and, I believe, every one 
who reads this, will do him the juſtice to 
approve his choice. Tatler, 
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Letters on the Choice of Company, 
$ 120. LEZT TIA I. 
Sin, ; 

As are now no longer. under the 
eye of either a parent, or a governor, but 
wholly at liberty to a& according to your 
own inclinations; your friends cannot be 
without their fears, on your account; they 
cannot but have ſome uneaſy apprehen. 
ſions, leſt the very bad men, with whom 
you may converſe, ſhould, be able to efface 
thoſe principles, which ſo much care was 
taken at firlt to imprint, and has been ſince 
to preſerve, in you. 

'The intimacy, in which I have, for 
many years, lived with your family, ſuſ- 
fers me not to be otherwiſe than a Harer 
of their concern, on this occaſion; and 
you will permit me, as ſuch, to lay before 
you thoſe conſiderations, which, while they 
ſhew you your danger, and excite your 
caution, may not be without their ule in 
promoting your ſafety. | 

That it ſhould be the endeavour of our 
parents, to give us juſt apprehenſions of 
things, as ſoon as we are capable of re- 
ceiving them; and, in our earlier years, 
to ſtock our minds with uſeful truth to 
accuſtom us to the uſe of our reaſon, tlc 
reſtraint of our appetites, and the govern- 
ment of our pabons, is a point, on which, 
J believe, all are agreed, whoſe opinions 


about it you would think of any conſe- 
quence. | 
From a neglect in theſe particulars, you 


ſee ſo many of one ſex, as much Girls at 
Sixty, as they were at Sixteen—their fol- 
lies only varied their - purſuits, though 
differently, yet equally, trifling ; and you 
thence, likewiſe, find near as many of the 
other ſex, Boys in their advanced year 
as fond of feathers and toys in their riper 
age, as they were in their childhood--ulv- 
ing as little to any of the purpoſes of Rea- 
ſon, when it has gained its full ſtrength, as 
they did when it was weakeſt, And, in- 
deed, from the ſame ſource all thoſe 
vices proceed, which moſt diſturb and dif 
treſs the world. | 

When no pains are taken to correct our 
bad inclinations, before they become con- 
firmed and fixed in us; they acquire, at 
length, that power over us, from which 
we have the wprſt to fear we give way (0 
them in the inſtances where we lee plaineh, 


bo grievouſly'we muſt ſuffer by our com- 
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pliance we know not how to reſiſt em, 
notwithſtanding the obvious ruin which 
will be the conſequence of our yielding to 


them. 

[don't ſay, that a right education will be 
25 beneficial, as a wrong one is hurtful : the 
very — may be diſappointed of its pro- 

r effects, 

Though the tree you ſet be put into an 
excellent ſoil, and trained and pruned by 
tie ſkilfalleſt hand ; you are not, however, 
re of its thriving: vermin may deſtroy 
all your hopes from it. 

When the ut moſt care has been taken 
to ſend a young man into the world well 
principled; and fully appriſed of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of a religious and virtuous life; 
he is, yet, far from being temptation proof 
-he even then may Fall may fall into 
the worſt both of principles and practices; 
and he is very likely to do ſo, in the place 
where you are, if he will aſſociate with 
tioſe who ſpeak as freely as they act; and 


who ſeem to think, that their underſtand- 


ing would be leſs advantageouſly ſhewn, 
were they not to uſe it in defence of their 
rices, 

That we may be known by our compa- 
%, 1s 4 truth become proverbial. The 


euds we have to ſerve may, indeed, occa- 


ſoa us to be often with the perſons, whom 


ve by no means reſemble; or, the place, 


in which we are ſettled, keeping us at a 
great diſtance from others, if we will con- 
rerſe-at all, it maſt be with ſome; whoſe 
manners we leaſt approve, But when we 
tare our oi cee - hen no valuable intereſt 
k promoted by affociating with the cor- 


npt=when, if we like the company of 


tte wiſe and conſiderate, we may have it; 
tat we then court the one, and ſhun the 


ther, ſeems as full a proof, as we can well 


give, that, if we avoid vice, it is not from 


de ſenſe we have of the amiableneſs of 
nerve, K 


fad 1 a large colleQion of books, and 


erer- looked into any that treated on 
pave and uſeful fubjects, that would con- 
ndute-to malce me wiſer or better; but 


wok thoſe frequently, and thoſe only, into 


ay hands, that would raiſe my laughrer, 
that would merely amuſe me, or that 
aud give me looſe, and impure ideas; or 


v gratify my ſpleen and ill-nature; they; 
Nig Knew this to be my practice, mult, 


5 » * 


lat inculcated atheiſtical or ſceptical no- 
uns, ot that were filled with ſcurrility and 
weltive, and therefore could only ſerve. 


certainly, form a very unfavourable opi- 
nion of my capacity, or of my morals. If 
nature had given me a good underſtanding, 
and much of my time paſſed in reading: 
were I to read nothing but what was tri- 
fling, it would ſpoil that underſtanding, it 
would make me a Trifler: and though 
formed with commendable diſpoſitions, or 
with none very blameable; yet if my u- 
vourite authors were—fuch as encouraged 
me to make the moſt of the preſent hour ; 
not to look beyond 77, to taſte every plea- 
ſure that offered itſelf, to forego no ad- 


vantage that I could obtain uch as gave 
vice nothing to fear, nor virtue any thing 


to hope, in a future ſtate; you would not, 
I am ſure, pronounce otherwiſe of thoſe 
writers, than that they would hurt my na- 


tural diſpoſition, and carry me /engrhs of 


guilt, which I ſhould not have gone, with- 
out this encouragement to it. 

Nor can it be allowed, that reading 
wrong things would thus affect me, but it 
muſt be admitted, that hearing them would 
not do it leſs, Both fall under the head 
of Conver/ation ; we fitly apply that term 
alike to both; and we may 


and to converſe with men. The impreſ- 


ſion, indeed, made on us by what we 


hear, is, uſually, much ſtronger than 


that received by us from what we read. 


That which paſſes in our uſual inter- 


courſe is liſtened: to, without fatiguing 
us: each, then, taking his turn in ſpeak- 
ing, our attention is kept awake: we mind 
throughout what is ſaid, while we are at 
liberty to expreſs our own ſentiments of ĩt, 
to confirm it, or to improve upon it, or to 
t of it re- 
peated, or to aſk what queſtions we pleaſe 


object to it, or to hear any 


concerning it. | | 
Diſcourſe is an application to our eyes, 
as well as ears; and the one organ is here 
ſo far aſſiſtant to the other, that it greatly 
increaſes the force of what is tranimitted 


to our minds by it. The air and action of 


the ſpeaker gives no ſmall importance to 


his words: the very tone of his voice adds 


weight to his reaſoning ; and occaſions that 


to be attended to throughout, which, bad 
it come to us from the pen or the preſs, 


we ſhould have been aſleep, before we had 
read half of it. ; | 
That bad com 


bad as themſelves, I don't affirm» When 
; we are not kept from their vices by our. 


r we may be ſo by our conſtitu 


ſaid, with 
equal propriety, to converſe with books, 


panions will wake us as 


98 
tion we may be leſs profligate than they 
are, by being more cowardly : but what [ 
advance as certain is, That we cannot be 
ſafe among them that they will, in ſome 
degree, arid may in a vety great one, hurt 
our morals. You may not, perhaps, be 
unwilling to have a diſtinct view of the 
reaſons, upon which ] aſſert this. 
I will enter upon them in my next. 
I was going to write adieu. when it 

came into my thoughts, that though you 
may not be a ſtranger to the much cen- 
ſured doctrine of our countryman Pelagins 
—a ſtranger to his having denied eriginal 
ſinz you may, perhaps, have never heard 
| 2 accounted for the depravity, ſo 

manifeſt in the whole of our race He aſ- 
cribed it to imitation. Had he ſaid, that 
| Imitation makes ſome of us very bad, and 
moſt of us worſe than we otherwiſe ſhould 
have been; 1 think he would not have 
paſſed for an heretic. Dean Bolton. 


5 121. LETTER II. 


S1n, | 

1 ifed you, that you ſhould have the 
reaſons, why I think that there is great dan- 
ger of your being hurt by vitious acquaint- 
ance. The firſt thing I have here to pro- 
poſe to your conſideration is, what I juſt 
mentioned at the cloſe of my Jaſt—our 
aptneſs to imitate. 

For many years of our life we are ſorm- 
ing oarſelves upon what we obſerve in 
thoſe about us. We do not only learn 
their phraſe, but their manners. You per- 
ceive among whom we were educated, not 
more plainly by our idiom, than by our 
behaviour. The cottage offers you a 
brood, with all the ruſticity and ſavageneſs 
of its grown inhabitants. The civility 


and courteſy, which, in a well-ordered ſa- 


mily, are conſtantly ſeen by its younger 
jon > Bai fail veg influence 2 
portment; and will, whatever their natural 
brutality may be, diſpoſe them to check its 
appearance, and expreſs. an averſeneſs 
from what is rude and diſguſting. Let 
the deſcendant of the meaneit be placed, 
from his infancy, where he perceives 
every one mindful of decorum: the marks 
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Nor is the diſpoſition to imitate confined 
to our childhood; when this is paſt, and 
the man is to ſhew himſelf, he takes his 
colours, if I may ſo ſpeak, from thoſe he 
is near—he copies their appearance=he 
ſeldom is, what the uſe of his reaſon, or 
2 his own inclinations, would make 


Are the opinions of the generality, in 
moſt points, any other, than what they 
hear advanced by this or that perſon high 
in their eſteem, and whoſe judgment they 
will not allow themſelves to queſtion? You 
well know, that one could not Jately go 
into company, but the firſt thing ſaid was 
— You have, undoubtedly, read——What 
an excellent performance it is! The fine 
imagination of its noble author diſcovers 
itſelf in every line. As ſoon as this noble 
author ſeriouſly diſowned it, all the admi- 
ration of it was at an end. Its merit, with 
thoſe who had moſt commended it, ap- 
peared to be wholly the name of its ſup- 
poſed writer. Thus we find it through- 
out. It is nut avbat is written, or ſaid, or 
acted, that we examine; and approve or 
condemn, as it is, in itſelf, or bad: 
Our concern is, who writes, who ſays, or 
does it; and we, accordingly, regard, or 
diſregard it. 

Look round the kingdom. There is, 
perhaps, fearce a village in it, where the 
ſeriouſneſs or diſſoluteneſs of the Squire, if 
not quite a driveller, is not more or les 
ſeen in the manners of the reſt of its inha · 
birants. And he, who is thus a pattern, 
takes his pattern—faſhions himſelf by ſome 
or other of a better eſtate, or higher rask, 
with whoſe character he is pleaſed, or to 
whom he ſeeks to recommend himſelf. 

In what a ſhort ſpace is a whole nation 
metamorphoſed! Fancy yourſelf in the 
middle of the laſt century. What grave 
faces do you. every where behold ! The 
moſt diſſolutely inclined ſuffers not a liber- 
tine expreſſion to eſcape him, He who 
leaſt regards the practice of virtue, afiumes 
its appearane. i N 

None claim, from their ſtations, a pri- 
vilege for their vices, - The greatelt ftran- 
gers do the inflrence of religion obſerve its 


of his extra#iow are ſaon obliterated ; 22 ferm. The ſoldier not only forbears an 


leaſt, his carriage does not diſcover it: 


and were the heir of his Grace to be con- 


tinually in the kitchen. or ſtables, you 
would ſoon only know the young lord by 


his cloaths and. title: in other reſpedts, 


you would judge him the fon of the groom 
or the-ſcullio * a 31 


oath, but re es it; he may poſſibly 
make- free with your goods, as having 
more grace than you, and, therefore, 3 
better title to them: but you have nothing 
to ſeur from his lewdneſs, or drunkep- 


net 127 u! | 
The Royal Brothers at length m 
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The monarchy is reſtored, How ſoon 
then is a grave aſpect denominated a pu- 
ritanical; decorum, preciſeneſs; ſeriouſ- 
neſs, fanaticiſm! He, who cannot extin- 
in himſelf all ſnſe of religion, is in- 
uſtrioas to conceal his having any appear: 
worſe than he would be thought to fa- 
roar the crime, that he dares not commit. 
The lewdeſt converſation is the politeſt. 
No repreſentation —— in which de- 
ceney is conſulted. Every favourite drama 
has its hero a libertine — introduces the 
magiſtrate, only to expoſe him as a knave, 
ora cuckold; and the prieſt, only to de- 
ſcribe him a profligate or hypocrite. 

How much greater the power of faſhion 
is, than that of any laws, by whatſoever 
penalties enforced, the experience of all 
, ages and nations concurs in teaching us, 
ni We readily imitate, where we cannot be 
uh conſtrained to obey; and become by ex- 
ap- ample, what our rule ſeeks in yain to make 


us, 
ph- $0 far we may be all truly ſtyled players, 
„ot u we all perſc w our Charac- 
or ter—repreſent ſome other - act a part— 
ad: exhibit thoſe who have been moſt under 
our notice, or whom we ſcek to pleaſe, or 


or vith whom we are pleaſed. 
> Is, As the Chameleon, who is known 
the To have no colours of his own ; 
e, if But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
leis His white or black, his green or blue 
aha- And ſtruts as much in ready light, 
Which credit gives him upon 
tern, As if the rainbow were in tail 
ſome bettled on him, and his heirs male 1 
ank, $0 the young Squire, when firſt he comes 
r to From country ſchool to Will's or Tom's; 
And equally, in truth, is fit 
3 To be a ſtateſman, or a wit; 
ation Without one notion of his own, 
the He ſaunters wildly up and down 
rave Till ſome acquaintance, good or bad, 
The Takes notice of a ſtari lad, 
ber- 80 bt in among the ; 
rangue :. | 
who ae bim, | 
ume; — with 28 boys alan lend him. 
merely, as his ſottune c 8 
: pri- Un merit or his vice advances, * Paton. 
ftran- | Dean Bolton. 
ye 1ts | | = 
— — 9122. LETTER III. 
pſſibly 81 r | 
aving My laſt endeavoured to ſhew you, how 
ore, 2 e are to imitate. Let me now defire 
othing Bl mu to conſider the diſpoſition you will be 
nkep- Winder to recommend yourſelf to thoſe; 
or would not 


* 
"gs. cheery 
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Converſation, like marriage, muſt have 
conſent of parties. There is no being in» 
timate with him, who will not be fo with 
you; and, in order to contract or 4. — | 
an intimacy, you muſt give the- pleaſure, 
which you would receive. This is a truth, 
that every man's experience muſt force 
him to acknowledge: we are ſure to ſeek 


in vain a familiarity with any, who have 


no intereſt to ſerve by us, if we diſregard 
their humour. , 


In courts, indeed, where the art of | 


pleaſing is more ſtudied than it is elſe- 
where, you ſee people more dexterouſly 
accommodating themſelves to the turn of 
thoſe, for whoſe favour they wiſh; but, 
wherever yu go, you almoſt conflant!ly 
perceive the ſame end purſued by the ſame 
means, though there may not be the ſame 
adroitneſs in applying them. , What a 


— have you in your own neighbour» 


how effectual theſe means are! 

Did you ever hear Charle— tell a good 
ſtory—make a ſhrewd obſervation 
an expreſſion, which bordered either on wit 
or humour? Yet he is welcome to all 
tables—he is much with thoſe, who have 
wit, who have humour, who are, really, 
men of abilities. Whence is this, but from 
the approbation he ſhews of whatever 
paſſes? A ſtory he cannot ell, but he has 
a laugh ia readineſs for every one he har: 
by his admiration of wit, he ſupplies the 
want of it ; and they, who have capaci 
find no objection to the meanneſs be 
whilſt he appears always to think as | 
do, Few have their looks and tempers 
mach at command as this man; 7 hog 
therefore, are ſo happy in recommending 
themſelves; but as in h way of doing it, 
there is, obviouſly, the greateſt likelihood 
of ſucceſs, we may be ſure-that it will be 
the way generally taken, Todd 
| Come, I grant, you meet with, who by 
their endeavours, on all occaſions, to ſhew 
a ſuperior diſcernment, may ſeem to think, 
that to gain the fa vour of any one, he muſt 
be brought to their ſentiments, rather than 
adopt his; but 1 fear theſe perſons 
be found only giving too clear a proof, 
cither how abſurdly ſe eit ſometimes 
operates, or how much knowledge there 
may be, where there is very little common 


Did I, in deſcribing the creature called 


tion to his bulk, more 


Man, repreſent him as having, in /propar- 
other animal we know of; I: ſhould not 


think this deſeriptio though it could 
H 2 * 9 be, 


— 
A 
* 
#- 
- 
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be proved” that /ome of the ſpecies had 
ſcarce any brains at all. | | 
Even where favour is not particularly 
ſought, the very civility; in which he, who 
would be regarded as a well-bred man, is 
never wanting, muſt render him unwilling 
to avow the moſt juſt diſapprobation of 
what his companions agree in acting, or 
commending. He is by no means to give 
diſguſt, and, therefore, when he hears the 
worſt principles vindicated, and the beſt 


*ridiculed ; or when he ſees what ought to 


de matter of the greateſ ſhame, done with- 
out any; he is to acquieſce, he is to ſhew 
no were that what paſſes is at all offenſive 
to him. | | 
_ Conſider yourſelf then in either of theſe 
Atuations—defirous to engage the favour 
of the bad man, into whoſe company you 
are admitted—or, only unwilling to be 
hr by him deficient in good manners; 
and, I think, you will plainly ſee the dan- 
ger you ſhould apprehend from him—the 
elthood there is, that you ſhould at 
length loſe the abborrence of his crimes, 
Which, when with him, you never ex- 
preſs. f | n 
Will you aſk me, why it is not as proba- 
B. -that you ſhould reform your vitious 
acquaintance, as that they ſhould corrupt 
you? Or, why may I not as well ſuppoſe 
—that they will avoid ſpeaking and acti 
what will give you offence, as that you wi 
be averſe giving them any that they 
will conſult your inclinations, as that you 
will theirs? 5 
To avoid the length, which will be equal - 
ly diſagreeable to both of us, I will 


on! 
 anfwer=Do'you know any inſtance, which 


can induce you to think this probable ? 
Are not you appriſed of many inſtances, 
that greatly weaken the probability of 
it? . 2 
The vaſt diſproportion, which there is 
between the numbers of the ſerious and the 
diffolute, is ſo notorious, as to render it 


unqueſtionable that the influence of the 


lattes far exceeds the influence of the for- 
meb—that a vitious man is much more 
Jikely to — a virtuous,” than to be re- 


eme kind 1 ſhould 


| have judged  fatisfaftory;/if, with: reſpeR 


to what I had urged-in my former Jetter, 


you queſtioned-rthe<why the readineſs to 


imitate thoſe, wich whom we are much 


- 'converſant,; might not as juſtly encourage 
you to beps; when you aſſociated with the 


3 
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leſs ſober, that they might be won to your Mr 
ularity, as occaſion you to fear, that mat 
you ſhould be brought-to join in their ex. thu 
ceſſes? The good have been for ſo long «i 
2 . loſing ground among us, and the « t| 
bad gaining it; and theſe are now become «2 
ſuch a prodigious multitude; that it is un. «0 
deniable, how much more apt we are to « þ 
form ourſelves on the manners of thoſe, « þ 
who diſregard their duty, than on theirs, « tc 
who are attentive to it. « gf 
You will here be pleaſed to remark, that « th 
I do nat conſider you as ſetting out with « th 
any reforming views—as converſing with 8 

the immoral, in order to diſpoſe « to «0 
reaſonable purſuits; but that I only apply re 
to you, as induced to aſſociate with them « ti 
from the eaſineſs of their temper, or the "a1 
pleaſantry of their humour, or your com- « of 
mon hiterary-purſuits, or their ſcill in ſome « ap 
of your favourite amuſements, or on ſome be 
ſuch- like account: and then, what J have « thy 
obſerved may not appear a weak argument, « ba 
that they are much more likely to hun « by 
you, than you are-to-benefit them. Te 

- Twill cloſe-my'argument and my letter, WI that 
with a paſſage from a very hiſtorian, mall 
—1 _ ſhew you. . ſenſe. of one of the doing 
ableſt of the ancient legiſlators on my pre. prone 
ſent ſubject. | ak our d 
This writer, mentioning the laws which 2. T. 
Charendas gave the Thurians, ſays— He recon 
«-enatted a law with reference to an evil, Wl dead 
« on which former lawgivers had not ani- Ne 
« madverted, that of keeping bad compa- dy! 
% ny. As he conceived that the morals tian 1 
« of the good were ſometimes quite ruin- WY death: 
ed by their 'diffolute-acquaintance—that WI piers, 
vice was apt, like an infectious diſeaſe, W. 
« to ſpread itſelf, and to extend its conta- lis w. 
« gion even to-the beſt diſpoſed of our do yo! 
« ſpecies. In order to prevent this mil- WW Tent a 

« chief, he expreſsly enjoined, that none ce? 
« ſhould engage in any intimacy or fami · Acc 
« liarity wich -immoral perſons— he ap- e, ce 
« pointed that an accuſation might be der fre 
«.' exhibited for keeping bad company, vil ſe 
« and laid a heavy fine on ſuch as we counte 
« convicted of it.” ; ahorr 
Remember CH arendat, when you are dif compa 
poſed to eenſure the caution ſuggeſted by WW ie 
4 Dear Six, be ma 
Tours, &c. ations 

* 1 1 1 ; - 
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Sir Francis Maliirgbam, in a Who ba 
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Mr. Anthony Bacon, then a- very young 
man, and on his travels, expreſſes himſe 
tus“ The danger is great that we are 
« ſubje& to, in lying in the company of 
« the worſer ſort. In natural bodies, evil 
« airs are avoided, and inſection ſhunned 
« of them, that have any regard to their 
« health, There is not ſo probable a rea- 
« ſon for the corruptions, that may grow 
to the mind of one from the mind of an- 
« otherz but the danger is far greater, and 
« the effe#s, we ſee more frequent: for 
« the number of evil-diſpoſed in mind is 
« than the number of fick in bo- 
« dy. «++ . . Though the well-diſpoſed will 
« remain ſome good ſpace without corrup- 
tion, yet time, I know not how, worketh 
* a wound into him.. Which weakneſs 
of ours conſidered, and eaſineſs of nature, 
« apt to be deceived, looked into; they do 
« beſt provide for themſel ves, that /eparate 
« themfelves, as far as they can, from the 
bad, and draw as nigh to the good, as 
* by any poſſibility they can attain to. 

To what I have already ſaid, in proof 
that we ſhould thus /parate ourſelves, I 
ſhall now add two further reaſons for our 
doing it: 1. The wrong inclinations, the 
proneneſs to violate ſome or other part of 
our duty, which we all find in ourſelves. 
2. The power which cuſtom hath, to 
reconerie: us to what we, at firſt, moſt 
dreaded. 7” | 

Need I tell you, that our natural depra- 
nity has not only been the theme of chriſ- 
tian writers; but that the moſt eminent 
heathens authors, poets, hiſtorians, philoſo- 
phers, join in confeſſing it? 

Where, alas! is the man, who has not 
hs wrong tendencies to lament? Whom 
do you now able to conceal them, to pre- 
— a clear diſcovery of them in his prac- 
According as we are liable to act amiſs, 
ve, certainly, muſt be in more or leſs dan- 
zer from aſſociating with thoſe, who either 
vil ſeek to draw us into guilt—or will 
countenance us in it—or will diminiſh our 
wborrence of it. Some danger from ſuch 
company there muſt be even to him, whoſe 
inclinations are leaſt faulty; ſince they may 
te made worſe they may produce bad 
tions, the repetition of which would 
form bad babits; and nothing could be ſo 
ikely to heighten any depravity of diſpo- 


ition, and carry it to the moſt fatal lengths - 


miſconduct, as a familiarity with thoſe, 
tho tave no dread of guilt, or none that 


* 
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reſtrains them from complying with the 8 


temptations they meet with to guilt. 

Vou may, perhaps, think, that you could 
be in no danger from any companion, to 
whoſe exceſſes you found not in yourſelf 
the leaſt propenſity ; but believe me, my 
friend, this would by no means warrant 

ſafety. | ; 
L Though ſuch. a. companion. might. not 
induce you to offend in the very ſame way, 
that he doth;. he would, probably, make 
you the oftender,-that you otherwiſe. never 
would have been. If he did not bring you 
to conform to his practice, would he not 
be likely to inſinuate his principles? His 
diſregard to his duty would tend to aps 
you indifferent to yours: and, while he leſ- 
ſened your general regard to virtue, he 
might make you a very bad man, op 
you ſhould. continue wholly. to avoid. hi 
particular crimes, b 

The  unconcernedneſs, with which he 

ve his worlt inclinations their. ſcope, 
could N be day aſter day obſerved, 
without ing you leſs ſolicitous to re- 
ſtrain your own wrong tendencies, an- 
ſtrongly urging you to a compliance. with 
the | | 


m. | 3 
2. The danger there is in converſing 
with the immoral will be yet. more appa⸗ 
rent; if you will, next, attend to the power 
of cuſtom in reconciling us to that, which 
we, at firſt, moſt dreaded. 
Whence ig it, that veteran. troops face 
an enemy, with almoſt as little concern ag 
they perform their exerciſe? The man of 
the greateſt courage among them felt, pro- 
bably, in the frit battle wherein he was, a 
terrot that required all his courage to ſur- 
mount. Nor was this terror, afterwards, 
overcome by him, but by degrees; 84 
0 


ſucceeding engagement abated. it: the 
tener he fought; the leſ> he feared: by 
being habituated to danger, he learned, at 


ir to deſpiſe it, eee e, , 
n ordinary ſwell, of the ocean alarms 
the youth who has never before been upon 
it; but he, whoſe fears. are now. raiſed, 


when there is nothing that ought to excite 


them, becomes ſoon without au, even 
when in a ſituation, that might juſtly diſ- 
may him; he is calm, when the ſtorm 1s 


molt violent; and diſcovers no uneaſy ap 


prehenſions, while the veſlel, in which +} 

fails, is barely not ſinking. 3 
You. cannot, I am perſuaded, viſit an 

hoſpital—ſurvey the variety of - diſtreſs 


there—hear-the complaints of the fick— 


* H 3 > 3 <>. 
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ſiee the ſores of the wounded, without be- 
8 yourſelf in pain, and a ſharer of their 
u 


The SOR attendants on theſe poor 
wretches have no ſuch concern: with diſ- 
ee not leſs humane than yours, they 
not feel the emotions, that would 
be under, at this ſcene of miſery; their 
frequent view of it has reconciled them to 
it—has been the cauſe, that their minds 
are no orherwiſe affected by it, than yours 
is by the objects ordinarily before you. 
rom how many other inftances might 
it be ſhewn, that the things, which, at their 
firſt appearance, ftrike us with the greateſt 
terror, no ſooner become familiar, 'than 
they ceaſe to diſcompoſe us? Let, there- 
fore, our education have been the careful - 
leſt and wiſeſt; let chere have been uſed 
therein all the means likelieft to fix in us 
an abhorrence of vice; we, yet, cannot be 
frequently among thoſe, who allow them- 
ſelves in it, and have as few ſeruples about 
the concealment of any crime they are diſ- 
= to, as about its commiſſion, without 
pray: Zong eng leſs uneaſineſs 
than its firſt view occaſioned us. | 
When it is ſo beheld ; when what is very 
wrong no more ſhocks us is no longer 
ighly offenſive to us; the natural and ne- 
ary progreſs is to a ſtill farther abate- 
ment of our averſion from it: and what is 


of force enough to conquer a ſtrong diſlike, 


may be reaſonably concludeg, well able to 
effect ſome degree of apptobation. How 
far this ſhall proceed, will, indeed, depend, 
in a good meaſure, upon our temper, upon 
our conſtitutional tendencies, upon our 
circumſtances: but ſurely we are become 
dad enough, when itis not the conſideration 
of what 1s amiſs in any practice, that with 
Holds us from it—when we only avoid it, 
becauſe it is not agreeable to our humour; 
or, becauſe the law puniſhes it; or becauſe 
it interferes with ſome other criminal gra- 
tification, which better pleaſes us. 
3 this with an extract from a 
letter of Walfingham; I will end it with 
one from a letter of Gretizs, when am- 
baſſador in France, to his brother, concern- 
ing his ſon, whom he had recommended 
to that gentlemanꝰ's care. 

Aſter having expreſſed his wiſhes, that 
they oung man might be ſormed a complete 
Advocate, he concludes thus. Above all 
* things I intreat you to cultivate thoſe 
* 3 ſown by me in him, 


which are ive of piety; and to 
22 for companions, 
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« ſuch perſons as are themſelves careful to 


« makea therein,” 
| Gror, E « 426, 
Dean Bolton, 
$ 124, LETTER V. 


SIR, 

When I ended my laſt I continued in 
chair, thinking of the oi which 
might be made to what I had written to 
you. The following then occurred to me. 
That, when we are in poſſeſſion of truth, 
from fair examination and full evidence, 
there can be very little danger of our being 
induced to quit it, either by repeatedly 
hearing the weak objections of any to it, 
or by remarking them to 4 as wrongly as 
they argue—T hat, as in mathematics the 
propoſition, which we had once demon- 
ſtrated, would always have our aſſent, 
whomſoever ay mea cavilling at it, or 
ridiculing our judgment concerning it: ſo 
in — once a due — of 
the eſſential and unchangeable difference: 
of things hath rendered us certain of what 
is right and our duty: we can never be 
made leſs certain thereof, whatever errors, 
in judgment or practice, we may daily ob. 
ſerve in our aſſociates, or daily hear them 
abſurd enough to defend That, when we 


not only plainly perceive the practice of 


virtue to be molt becoming us—to be 


what the nature and reaſon of things re- 
uire of us; but actually tel, likewiſe, the 
atis faction which it — ſolid plea- 
ſure which is its i e attendant; 
there can be no more to e that 
our having contin before us the follics 
and vices of any would lead us to depart 
from what we know to be fitteſt, and have 
experienced to be beſt for us, than there 
7 a man in his wits 
would leave the food, which his judgment 
approved and his palate reliſhed, for an- 
other ſort, which he ſaw, indeed, pleaſing 
to his companions, but which he was cet- 
tain would poiſon them. 
How little weight there is in ——— 
arguing, I think every one might be con- 
vinced, who would attend who own prac- 
tice, who would conſider the aumerous in- 
frances in which he cannot but condemn it 
in which he cannot but acknowledge it 
contrary to what his preſent welfare te-. 
quires it ſhould be. 

Let us think the moſt juſtly of our duty, 
and ſhun, with the greateſt care, all who 


would counte in a. dpertaye from 
itz we fil dal find thas departure 2 
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ve ſhall experience it ſo, even when 
it is truly lamented; and when, to avoid 
it, is both our wiſh and our endeavour. 
And if the influence of truth may receive 
ſuch hindrance from our natural depravity, 
from this depravity, even when we have 
kept out of the way of all, who would cn- 
e us to favour * —— ſurely, muſt 
be an high degree of probability, that we 
ſhall be Jeſs Eiindfal of our Kanes, 
when we are not only prompted by our 
own appetites to violate them, but moved 
thereto by the counſel and example of thoſe, 
whoſe converſation beſt pleaſes us; and 
whoſe opinions and actions will, therefore, 
come with a more than ordinary recom- 
mendation to us. | 

The aſſent, which we give, upon ſuffi- 
cient evidence, to moral truths, could no 
more be unſettled by ridicule and ſophiſtry, 
than that which we give to mathematical 
truths, did our minds always retain the 
ſame diſpoſition with reſpe& to the one, 
that they do, as to the other. 

With r to the latter, we are never 
willing to be deceived=we always ſtand 
alike affected towards them: our convic- 
tion about them was obtained, ar firff, upon 
ſuch grounds, as muſt always remain our 
inducements to preſerve it: no luſt could 
be gratifi:d, no intereſt ſerved, by its acting 
leſs forcibly upon us: in its defence the 
credit of our underſtanding is greatly con- 
cerned, And how vain muſt ridicule and 
ſophiſtry be neceſſarily thought, where 
their only aim is, that we ſhould acknow- 
ledge ——— diſcernment in thoſe per- 

e oppoſition increaſes our con- 
tempt of their ignorance, by making a 
plainer diſcovery of it? 

As for moral truths, they are often 
diſagreeable to us—When we have had 
the fulleſt evidence of them, we want not, 
occaſionally, the inclination to overlook it: 
If, under Jome circumſtances, we are ready 
to acknowledge its force; there are others, 
when we will not give it any attention. 


Jan ke EEE 4 SY bd fetal Sand - 


dof Here fancy and interpoſo i a govery- 
con- ing paſſion — Tas view of, 
rac- or wholly diverts our notice from, whatever 
in- ſhould be our inducement to reſtrain it; 
nn it and ſuffers us to dwell on nothing but what 
ge it vill juſtify, or excuſe, us in giving way to 


it, Our reluctance to admit, that we have 
not jndged as we ought to have done, is 


Juty, trangely abated, when ws thereby are ſet 
who a liberty to 4% as we pleaſe. 

When the endeavour is to 2 us, or 

9 gug us, out of thoſe principleg that 
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we, with much lf denial adhere to; we 
ſhall but feebly oppoſe its ſucceſs. He has 
a ſtrong party on his fide within our bo- 
ſoms, who ſeeks to make us quit op:nions, 
which are ſtill controuling our a ectient. 
If we are not ſecure from acting contrary 
to our duty, what cogent proofs ſoever we 
have of its being ſuch, and what ſatisfac- 
tion ſoever we Frum had in its diſcharge; 
we are highly concerned to avoid every 
temptation to offend: and it, undoubtedly, 
is a very ſtrong one, to bear continually 
what is likelieit to remove the fear of in- 
dulging our appetites; and continually to 
fee, that they who apply to us a2 as they 
adviſe—allow themſelves in the liberties, 
they would have us to take ; and are under 
none of the checks, which they prompt us 
to throw off. | 5 


Though what we did not reliſh, and 


what we thought would ſpeedily deſtroy 
us, we might not eat, when our companies 
ſhewed themſe]ves fond of it, and preſſed 
us to taſte it; yet, if we apprehende? 7» 
immediate danger from their meal—if we 
were eye-wicnefſ-s of its being attended 
with none if they were continually exproſ. 
ſing their high delight in it, and repeatin 
their aſſurances, that all, either our indit- 
ference towards, or difreliſh of it, was only 
from prejudice and prepoſſeſſion; we, very 
ably, ſhould at length yield, and quit 
th our diſguſt of their repaſt, and our 
dioad of its conſequences. And if this 
might enſue, when we were invited ja 
partake of that, which was leſs agryeable 
to our palates, what ſhould he feared, 
when our — t tempted us to that, 
which we could be pleaſed with, and were 
only withheld from by ſuch an apprehen/ien 
of danger, as nothing could ſooner remove, 
than our obſerving thoſe, with whom 
moſt converſed, to be without it? 
Reaſon is, certainly, always on the fidg 
of duty. Nor is there, perhaps, any man, 
who, when he ſeriouſly confiders What is 
belt for him to do, will not purpoſe to do 


that which is + tus Rar, fince we can 


act without conſideration in the moſt im- 
portant artigles, and nothing is leſs lik-ly 
to be conſidered, than What we find quite 
cuſtomary with others - what we ſee them 
act without remorſe or ſcruple; when we 
are, day after day, eye-witneſſes of our 
aſſociates allowing themſelves in a wrong 
practice, perſiſting in it without expreſſing 
the leaſt dread of its conſequences; it is as 
abſurd to think, that our moral feeling 
ſhould not be injured thereby, as it is to: 
H 4 ſuppoſe, 


their implicity and purity. He di 


* 


rs accuſtomed to the oar, which they 
when they firſt took it up; or, that 


hard labour would affect us as much when 


Inured to it, as when we entered upon it. 
I will, for the preſent, take my leave of 
you with an Halian proverb, and an Eng- 


bf one exactly anſwerable to it. 


Dinmi con chi tu vai, ſapro chel che fai. 
Tell me with whom thou goelt, and I'll 


tell thee what thou doeſt. 
Dean Bolton. 
$ 125. LeTTER VI. 
SE: 


I know not what I can add on the pre- 
ſeut ſubject of our correſpondence, that may 


de of greater ſervice to you than the fol- 


lowing ſhort relation. I may not, indeed, 
be exact in every particular of it, becauſe 
1 was not at all acquainted with the gentle- 


man, whom it concerns; and becauſe many 


yes have paſſed ſince I received an ac- 


count of bim; but as my information came 
from perſons, on whoſe veracity I could 
depend, and as what they told me much 


aſtected me when I heard it, and has, ſince, 
been very often in my thoughts; I fear 
that the melancholy deſcription, which 
ou will here have of human frailty, is 
ut too true in every thing material 
6 
At the 2 ce o in 
town, 8 rhaps, was more the 
topic of converſation, than his merit. He 
had read much: what he had read, as it 
was on the moſt uſeful ſubjects, ſo he was 
thoroughly maſter of it; gave an exact 
account of it, and made very wiſe re flec- 
tions upon it. During his long reſidence 
at a diſtance from our metropolis, he had 
met with few, to whom he was not greatly 
ſuperior, both in capacity and attainments: 
yet this had not in the leaſt diſpoſed him to 
dictate, to be poſitive and aſſuming, to 
treat any with contempt or neglect. 
He was obliging to all, who came near 
him; talked on the ſubjects which they 
beſt underſtood, and which would be like- 


lieſt to induce them to take their ſull ſhare 
of the converſation, _ 


They, who had ſpent every winter near 
the court, ſaw nothing in his behaviour, 
that ſhewed how far he had lived from #: 
— nothing which was leſs ſuitable to any 
civility, that could be learned in 77. 

His manners were only leſs courtly, in 


* * / 
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ſuppoſe, that our hands would preſerve the 
fame ſoftneſs, when they had been for 


:ten, directly reprove the [:bertine di- 
courſe of his equals; but would recommend 
himſelf to none, by expreſſing the lightett 
approbation of ,/uch diſcourſe: He Heel 
it did not pleaſe him, though he declined 
ſaying ſo. 

He ſorbore that invective againſt the 
manners of the age, which could only irri- 
tate; and thought that, at his years, the 
fitteſt cenſure he could paſs on them, would 
be to avoid them. It ſeemed, indeed, his 

icular care, that he might not be re- 
— either as a bigot, or a cynic; 
ut yet, as he knew how to defend hi; 
prineiples, ſo he ſhewed himſelf, on every 
proper occaſion, neither afraid nor aſhamed 
to engage in their defence, 

His converſation was among fer/ors of 
his own rank, only ſo far as decorum re- 
quired it ſhould be: rheir favourite topics 
were ſo little to his taſte, that his leiſure 
hours, where he could have his choice, 
were paſſed among thoſe, who had the 
molt learning — virtue, and, whether 
diſtinguiſhed, or not, by their anceſtors 
worth, would be ſo by their own. 

Hc had high notions of his duty to his 
country; but having ſeen what ſelf. inte- 
reſtedneſs, at length, ſhewed itſelf, where 
he had heard the ſtrongeſt profeſſions of 
patriotiſm, it made him very cautious 
with whom he.cngaged, and utterly averſe 
from determining of any as friends to the 
public, merely becauſe they were oppoſen 
of the court. 

No one judged more rightly of the hurt 
that muit enſue, from irreligion ſpreadin 
itlelf among the common people ; and, 
therefore, where his example was moſt re- 
marked, and could be moſt efficacious, he 
took particular care, that it ſhould promote 
a juſt reverence of the Deity. 

Thus did A. A. ſet out in the world, and 
thus behaved, for ſome years, notwith- 
ſtanding the bad examples he had every 
where — him, among thoſe of his own 
ſtation. In one of the accompliſhments of 
a gentleman (though, ſurely, one of the 
very meaneſt of them) he was thought to 
excel; and many fine ſpeeches were made 
him upon that account. - They were but 
too much regarded by him; and, gradu- 
ally, drew him oſten into the company that 
he would have deſpiſed, had he heard les 
of his own praiſe-in it. The compliments 
ſo repeatedly paid him by the frivolous 
reconciled him, at length, to them. As 
his attachment to them got ground, his 
ſeriouſaeſs loſt it, The patriot s no 


more 
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his country men abated.—— | 

The tragical concluſion of his ſtory, let 
thoſe tell you, who would not feel that 
concern at the relation of it, which I ſhould 
do: this you certainly may learn from it 
— That, as the conſtant dropping of water 
wears away the hardeſt tone, fo the con- 
nual jolicitations of the vitious are not to be 
withitood by the firmeſt mind—All, who 
are in the way of them, will be hurt by 
them Whereſoe ver they are uſed, they 
will make an impre ſſion He only is ſecure 
f-om their force, who will not hazard its 
being tried upon him. . 

In what you have hitherto received from 
me, I have argued whol'y from your own 
diſpoſitions, and endeavonred to ſhew you, 
from thence, the danger of having bad 

anions : See now your danger from 
their ai/pofitions. And, firſt, let theſe per- 
ſons be confidered only, in general, as 
partial to their notions and practices, and 
eager to defend them. 

Whatever our perſuaſion or conduct is, 
we are uſually favourable to it; we have 
our plea for it : very few of us can bear, 
with any patience, that it ſhould be judg- 
ed irrational: The approbation of it is a 
compliment to our underſtanding, that we 


receive with pleaſure; and to cenſure it, is 


ſuch a diſparagement of us, as doth not 
fail to diſguſt us. I will not ſay, there are 
rene to be found, that give themſelves litthe 
or no concern who thinks or acts as they 
do; but it is certain, that, ordinarily, we are 
deſitous to be juined in the cauſe we eſpouſe 
ue are ſolicitous to vindicate and ſpread 
our opinions, and to have others take the 
lame courſes with us. Should I allow you 
to be as intent on this, as any of your ac- 
quaintance are; yet, pray, confider what 
you may expect, when you ſtand alone, or 
when a majority is againſt you—when each 
of them relieves the other in an attack 

jou - hen this attack is, day after day, 
repeated» when your numerous opponents 
yin in applauding, or ſtrengthening, or 


ealivening their ſeveral objections to our 


entiments ; and in treating whatever you 
an urge in your defence, as abſurd, or 
veak and impertinent—when your peace 
an only be purchaſed by your filence— 
when you find, that there is no hope of 
ringing thoſe” you delight to be with in- 
bv your opinions, that they confirm each 
Uher in oppoſition to you, and that you 
un only be agreeable to them, by adopt- 
— maxims, and conforming to their 
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It is next to be conſidered 88 


fear from an imimacy with the 1 


when they muſt look upon themſelvesto be 


reproached by ſuch of their acquaintance, as 
will not concur with them in their exceſſes. 
They cannot but do this; becauſe all who 
ſeek either to make them alter their man- 
ners, or to weaken their influence upon 
others, charge them with what is, really, 


the higheſt repraatb to them; and becauſe 


they are ſenfible, that the arguments like · 
lieſt to be uſed by any one for his not com · 
plying with them, are grounded on the 5. 
chief of their conduct, or on its fully. Re- 
gard then yourielf, as in their place. Reflect 
how you would behave towards the man 
whoſe opinion of you was, that you acted 
eicher a very cfiminal, or a very imprudent 
part: reflect, I ſay, how you would behave 


towards the perſon thus judging of you, if 


— wiſhed to preſerve a familiarity with 
im, but yet, was reſolved to perſiſt in your 
notions and practice. You, certainly, 
would | every method to remove his 
diſtaſte of them; you would colour them 


as agreeably as you poſſibly could: you 


would ſpare no pains to weaken every ob- 


jection, he could have tio them you would, 
in your turn, attack his maxims and man- 
ners ; you would ſeek to convince him 
upon what ſlight grounds he preferred them 
to yours—you would apply to every arti. 
fice, that could give them the appearance 
of being leſs defenſible, or that could in- 
cline him to overlook what might be urg · 
ed in their defence. — | | 
And if this might 
the part you — act towards: others 3 


you ought to expect that they, inthe ſame 


es, would behave alike towards 

you. But can you think it prudent to let 
them try, with what ſucceſs they may 
proceed? Would not caution be your moſt 
effectual ſecurity? Would it not be the 
wiſeſt method of providing for your ſafety, 
to keep out of the way of danger ? ; 
You are, further, to look upon thoſe; 
from aſſociating with whom I would dif. 
ſuade you, as extremely folicirous to be 
kept in countenance. The vitious well 
know, to how many objections their con- 
duct is liable: they are ſenſible,” to what 
eſteem morals are entitled, what praiſe 


they im, and what they, in the moſt 4 


corrupt times, receive. 5's Fare pd 

Virtue is ſo much for the intereſt of 
mankind, that there can never be a general 
agreement, to deny all manner of applauſe 
to the practice of it: ſuch numbers are 


made ſufferers. by a departuce from iti 
rules, 
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rules, that there are few crimes, which 
meet not with an extenſive cenſure. 


' You have long ſince learned it to be the 


lan of paganiſm itſelf, that 

þ 3 All, ve 28 contrary to what the 
« reaſon of things requires—who do what 
is hurtful to elves or others, muſt 
«« ſtand felf-condemned :” and you cannot 
want to be informed, in what light 

are ſeen by thoſe who do not ſhare their 
guilt. The exdcavour, therefore, of ſuch 
men, while they are without any purpoſe 
of amendment, will, unqueſtionably, be, to 
make their cauſe as ſpecious as poſſible, by 
engaging many in itsdefence, and to ſilence 
cenſure, by the danger, that would ariſe 
from the numbers it would provoke. The 
motives to this endeavour, when duly re - 
flected on, will fully ſatisfy us, with what 
zeal it muſt be accompanied; and it may 
well, therefore, alarm all, on whom its 
power is likely to be tried - may well in- 
duce them to conſider ſeriouſly, what they 
have to fear from it, how much their vir- 
tue may ſuffer by it. . 

I will conclude this with a ſhort ſtory of 
the Poet Dante, for which Bayle quotes 
Petrarch. Among other viſits made by 
Dante, after his baniſhment from Florence, 
one was to the then much-famed Car, 
Prince of Verona. | 

vility ; but this did not laſt: by the 
little complaiſance at length ſhewn the Poet, 
he plainly perceived that he ceaſed to be 
an 


ie gueſt. 
Scholars, it ſeems, were not Caz's fa- 
vourites—he liked thoſe much better, who 
ſtudiĩed to divert him; and ribaldry was 
no means the diſcourſe that leaſt 

him. SuſpeQting that this did not raiſe 
Dante's opinion of him, he one day took 
occaſion to fipgle out the m6ſt obnoxious 
of the libertine crew, that he entertained ; 
and, after high praiſes 12 the man, 
turning to Dante, he ſaid, 1 onder how it 
is, that this mad fellow is beloveg by us all, 
as giving us the pleaſure which, really, we 
do not in your company, wile as you 
are thought to be. | 

Sir, anſwered the Poet, you would not 
wander at this, if you conſidered, that our 
love of any proceeds from their manners 
being ſuitable, and their diſpoſitions ſimilar, 
to our own. ; Dean Bolton. - 

$226. LeTTz3 VII. 

7 Sin, : . 2} Y 
I have but one thing more to propoſe 
ta your conſiderazion, as a diſſuaſive 


aſſociating with the vitious : and it is. 
The way in which they, ordinarily, ſeek 
to w thoſe, with whom they con- 
verſe. | 

The logic of the immoral contribute, 
but little to increaſe their numbers, in 
compariſon of what effect by raillery 
and ridicyle; This is their b ; they 
are ſenſibſe of its being ſo; = gen 
be aſſured that it will be ex againſt 
you. There is nothing that cannot be 
jeſted with; and there is nothing that we, 
univerſally, bear worſe, than io be made 
the jeſt of any, 

What reaſoning on moral ſubjects may 
not have its force evaded by a man of 
witand humour ; and receive a turn, that 
ſhall induce the leſs conſiderate to light 
it, as weak and — The moſt 
becoming practice - that which is moſt our 
duty, — the im ce of which to our 
— welfare 1s moſt evident, a lively 

y eaſily yon in u ridiculous view, 
an ings it into an utter neg. 

That reverence of the Deity, which the 
beft both ancient and modern writers have 
ſo ſtrongly recomniended—which the wor. 
thieſt men in every age hare ſo carefully 
expreſſed—which. avy obſervation of na- 
ture, any atts fo our . fails 
not io inculdatè ; ds yet, i re- 
ſented under the — | e or 
fanaticiſm, ſeen among vs to ſuch diſad. 
vantage, that many, our military gentle. 


men — appear to take a pride in 
ſhewing themſelves diveſted of it 
. Conjugal fidelity, though of ſuch mo- 


ment to the of ſamilies—=to their 
intereſt—to ity of the com- 
monwealth, that, laws of the wiſcſt 


and beſt regulated ſtates, the ſevereſt pu- 
niſhment has been inflicted on the vio- 
lation of it, is, nevertheleſs, by the — 
with which — —— it, 5 much, 
at I e adulterer is 
hy ns - Women, who wovld think 
it the groſſeſt affront to have their virtue 
i who affect the character of the 
i obſervers of decorum, ſhun hin 
not—ſhew lim the utmoſt complaiſance. 
Whatever diſhonour, in this caſe, falls on 
any, it accrues wholly to the injured 
perſon. 


2 Can you aflign a better reaſon, why the 
\ intem 
| have ſo prodigioully increaſed their num. 


te, among the meaner people, 


bers, than the banter they uſe towards ſuch 
as they meet with diſpoſed to ſobriety, 


the mockery with which they treat _ 
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the ſongs and catches, with which they are 
ſo plentifully provided, in deriſion of it? 

F cannot give you the very terms of 
Lord Shafteſbury, as 1 have not his works ; 
but [ think I may be certain that there is 
an obſervation in them to this effect. That, 
« had the enemies to Chriſtianity expoſed 
« its firſt profeſſors, not to wild beaſts, but 
« to ridicule, their endeavours to ſtop its 
« progreſs might have had very different 
« ſacceſ; from what they experienced.“ 

Had the wit of man been only concerned 
in the ſpreading that religion, I believe the 
conjecture well founded. But this ſucceſs 
could no more have affected the truth of 
that religion, than it leflens the worth of a 

i Te of honeſty, of temperance, 
that ſo many have been laughed out of 
them—tbat « jeit made of them has oc- 
cakoned their being ſo rare among us. 

The author of the Beggars Opera gives 
the true character of his Newgate tribe, 
when he exhibits wy tn nun _ all 
pretences to virtue, and thus i 
each other in their crimes. It was — 
moſt eſſectual means to keep up 2be.r ſpĩ - 
rits under their guilt, and may well be 
jadgedd the likelied method of bringing 
«hers to ſhare it. 

« The Duke of Buckingham” ſays a 
« late writer, © had the art of turning per- 
« ſons or things into ridicule, beyond any 
man of the age. He poſſeſſed the young 
King {Charles II.] with very ill prin- 
„ ciples, both as to religion and morality, 
and with a very mean opinion of his 
father, whoſe ſtiffneſs was, with him, 
« ſubject of raillery. It is elſewhere 
obſerved, that, to make way for the ruin 
of the Lord Clarendon, « He often ated 
* and mimicked him in the King's pre- 
* ſence, walking ately with a pair of 


bellows before him, for the purſe, and 


„Colonel Titus carrying a fire - ſnovel on 
* his ſhoulder, for the mace ; with which 
* ſort of banter and farce the King was 
too much delighted.” | 

Such are the impreſſions, to the diſpa- 
nyement of the beit things, and of the 


The Monarch here ſpoken of may, per» 
laps, be thought as ill-diſpoſed as the 
vorit of — avourites — 9 —— 
noured, t corru | rt 

made with all — — 1 held 
Frious, Were this admitted to be true of 
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him Were we to ſappoſe his natural de- 
pravity not heightened by any thing ſaid 
or done before him, in deriſion of virtue 
or the virtuous; yet the effects of his being 
accuſtomed to ſuch repreſentations may 
be looked upon as extremely miſchievous; 
when we may, ſo probably, attribute to 
them the looſe he gave to his natural 
depravity—the little decorum he obſerved 
— that utter careleſineſs to ſave appear- 
ances, whence ſo much hurt enſued to the 
morals of his people, and whe | 
caſioned fuch ciftration in his affairs, fo 
weakened his authority, ſo entirely loſt the 
affections of the belt of his ſubjects; and 
whence that he did not experience flill 
worſe conſequences, may be aſcribed to a 
concurrence of circumſtances, in which his 
prudence had no ſhare. b 


The weakneſs of an argument may be 


clearly ſne wn The arts of the ſophiſter 
mav be detected, and the fallacy of his 
reaſoning demonſtrated—To the moſt ſub- 


tile objections there may be given ſatisſac- 


tory anſwers : but there is no confuting 
raillery—the acuteſt logician would be ſi- 
lenced by a Merry Andrew. 5 27 

It is to no manner of that we 
have rea/ex on our fide, when the laugh is 
againſt us: and how eaſy is it, by playing 
with our words—by a quibble—by the 
loweſt jeſt, to excite that laugh / 

When the company is diſpoſed to attack 
your principles with drollery, no plea for 
them is attended to; the mere ſerious you 
ſhew. yourſelf in their defence, the more 
ſcope you give to the mirth of your oppo- 
nents, > 

How well ſoe ver we have informed our. 
ſelves of the motives to a right conduct, 
theſe motives are not attended to, as often 


as we act: our ordi practice is found- 
ed on the impreſſion, a former conſ- 
deration of them made; which im- 
preſſion is very li to be weakened 


wants frequently to be renewed in the ſame 


way, that it was at firſt produced. 

When we continually hear our virtue 
bantered as mere prejudice, and our no- 
tions of honour and decorum treated as 
the ſole effects of our pride being dexte- 
rouſly flattered When our piety is fre- 
2 ſubjecting us to be derided as 

ildiſhly timorous, or abſurdly ſaperſli- 


tious ; we ſoon know not how to perſuade 


ourſelves, that we are not more ſcrapulous 
than we need to bez we begin to queſtion, 
whether, in ſettling the extent of our able, 


Zalicni we have lufficiently conſulted: the 


he o- 


— 


— 
ly 


profited by his inſtructions. 
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amperfeftions oe our 7 our 
tis without its bias from our fears. 
po yn ſeriouſneſs be exhibited — us in 
that odd figure, which wit and humour can 
eaſily give it; we ſhall be inſenſibly led to 
judge of it, according to its appearance, as 
thus Omer. ur and under the difadvan- 
tage, in which it is ſhewn-us: we ſhall, 
it, ſeem-unconcerned at the greater liber- 
ties that others take, and, by degrees, pro- 
ceed to take the very ſame ourſelves. 


Ide perſon, whom we moſt highly and 
juſtly honoured, if the buffoonry of our 
companions wereconftantly levelled at him, 


would ſoon have his worth overlooked by 
us; and, though we might not be brought 
to think of him as contemptibly as they 
appeared to do, our reverence of him 


would certainly, at length abate, and both 
his ad vice and example have much leſs in- 


fluence upon us. a 


Of this you ſhall have an inſtance in my 


next. HED 

Iwill here _ add what Jamblichus 
mentions: as practiſed by Pxthageras, be- 
ore he admitted any into his ichool—He 
enquired, « Who were their intimates” — 
zaitly concluding, that they, who could 
like bad companions, would not be much 


Dean Ballon. 


9812/7. Lire 2 * VIII. 
C e 
What follows will diſcharge the pro- 
miſe,” which I made you at the concluſion 
of my laſt. | 


S. was the oracle of his county; to 


whatever point he-turned his thoughts, he 
ſoon made himſelf matter of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, ſo early upon buſineſs, that 
he had little time for books; but he had 
read thoſe, which beſt deſerved his peruſal, 


and his memory was the faithful repoſitory 


of their contents. | 
The helps, that he had not received from 


reading, he had abundantly ſapplied the 


want of, by obſervation and converſation. 

The compaſs of his knowledge was amaz- 
ing; There was ſcarce any thing, of 
which one in his ſtation ought to be in- 
formed, wherein he appeared to be ig- 
norant. Long experience, great ſagacity, 


a ready apprehenſion, a retentive memory, 


the reſort to him of all ſorts of people, from 
whom any thing could be learned, and an 


. inftamacy with ſome of the worthieſt per- 
ſ0:5:of every profeſſion, enabled him to 


Le 
F'* 4a 


ſpeak on moſt points with ſuch juſtneſs and 
copiouſneſs, as might induce you to con- 
clude, upon firſt being with him, that the 
topic, on which his diſcourſe turned, was 
— he had — and principally 
attended to. Though he owned himſelf 
never to have ſo much as looked into the 
writings of athieſts or deiſts; yet, from 
the promiſcuous company he had been ob. 
liged to keep, and the freedom with which 
all ſpoke their ſentiments to him, there 
was not, perhaps, a material objection to 
the Chriſtian religion, of which he was 
not appriſed, and which he had not well 
conſidered. ' 

Senſible of his ſtrength, and ever deſirous 
to uſe it in the beſt of cauſes—in the ſer. 
vice of that truth, which operates on men's 
practice, and would, if attended to, rettity 
it throughout; he did not diſcourage the 
moſt free ſpeakers: he calmly and willing. 
222 what they could ſay againſt his 
aith, while they uſed reaſon and argument; 
but drollery and jeſt he failed not, though 
with great good- humour. to reprove, as a 
ſpecies of miſrepreſentation—as a ſure exi- 

ence, that truth was not ſought—as an ar- 
tifice, to which none would apply, who 
were not conſcious cf their weakneſs, who 
did not deſpair of ſupporting their notions 
by rational proofs. 
- Virtue and true religion had not, per- 
haps, an abler advocate than this gentle- 
man; but whatever ſervice his tongue 
might do them, his manners, certainly, 
did them far greater: he convinced you 
of their excellency, by exhibiting to your 
ſenſes their efe&5———he left you no room 
to queſtion how amiable they were when 
it was from their influence upon him, that 
he ſo much engaged your eſteem and affec- 
tion; he proved undeniably, how much they 
ſhould be our care, by being himſelf an in- 
ſtance, how much they contributed to our 


: n : 
Never, certainly, did 2 ſit eaſter up- 
on any man —— Never, perhaps, was 2" 
man more efteemed by the very perſons, 
between whoſe practice and his there was 
the wideſt difference. 

The ſuperior talents he diſcovered, and 
his readineſs to employ them for the benefit 
of all, who applie to him, engaged alike 
their admiration and their love. 

The obligations, conferred by bim, ob- 
tained the height of complaiſance towards 
his n. Invitations were made the youth 
from all quarters 3 and there was not 4 
young man of any figure near him, wh? 


Was 
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was not introduced to him, and directed 
to pay him particular civility. They, who 
ſought to attach him cloſeſt to them by 
exjulting his humour, were never without 
their arguments for licenſing it. . True it 
« was, this or that purſer might not be to 
« the taſte of his father; but neitſſer did 
« it ſuit his years — When he was a young 
« nan, he undoubtedly, acted as ene; he 
« took the diverſions, allowed himſelf in 
« the gratifications, to which youth in- 
« clines: no wonder that be ſhould now 
« cenſure What he could not reliſn - that 
« he ſhould conderan the draught, which 
« his head could not bear, and be indiffe, 
« rent to-the features, which he could not 
« diſtinguiſh without his ſpectacles.“ 

When this kind of language had abated 
the reverence due to ſo excellent an in- 
tructor, the buffoon interpoſed ſtill ſurther 
to weaken his influence; gave an air of af- 
ſectation to his decorum—of hypocriſy to 

v ſeriouſneſs—of timorouſneſs to his pru- 

ence —of avarice to his wiſe ceconomy— 
burleſqued the e, that he might be ſup- 
poſed to give, the arguments with which 
he was likely to ſupport it, and the reproof 
he would naturally uſe, when he did not 
ſee a diſpoſition to follow it. 

Soon as the young man had attained the 
ige, at which the law ſuppoſes us /afficient- 
h diſereet, he expreſſed a mot earneſt de- 
— er rr 
þ. es were made, that if a 
— allowance was ſettled on him, and 

ve given him to chuſe a place of abode, 
there d not be the leaſt miſmanage- 
nent; the income aſſigned him ſhould an- 
ſver every article of expence. 

The ſon's importunity was ſeconded by 
the fond mother's, and their joint ſolicita- 
tions prevailed, The youth was now ac- 
ceſible, at all times, to the moſt profligate 
of his acquaintance: and one part of their 
entertainment uſually was, to ſet his ex- 
cellent father's maxims and manners in 
the moſtdiſadyantageous light. This failed 
dot to bring on a diſregard to both - ſo en- 
tire a diſr to them that the whore 
and the card - table took up all the hours 
rhich the bottle relieved not 

Thus fell the heir of one of the worthieſt 
of our countrymen lt was to no pur 
lat ſuch an admirable example had 
kt him by the perſon he was moſt likely 
to regard that ſuch particular care had 
been taken to reaſon him into a diſcharge 
of his duty —that he had been preſent, 
vhen the moſt ſubtile advocates for irre- 
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ligion either were filenced, or induced to 
acknowledge their principles to be much 
leſs defenſible, than they had hitherto 
thought them. None of the impreſſions 
of what had been done for him, or ſaid to 
him, or had paſſed before him, could hold 
out againſt ridicule; it effaced every trace 
of them, and prepared him to be as bad, as 
his worſt companions could be inclined to 
make him. How great a neglect of him 
enſued! They who had laughed kim out 
of the reverence due to his parent's worth, 
rendered him ſoon deſpiſed by all whoſe 
eſteem could profit or credit him; and he 
died in the 7oth year of his conſtitution, 


when but in the 25th of his age. 


Dean Bolton. 

5128. LeTTER K. 
 S1R, n SHR RE INT 
My laſt gave you a melancholy” in- 
ſtance of the hurt done by ' ridicule” to 
the heir of a moſt worthy man, not ma- 
ny) miles from you. What influence it 
had towards the condemnation of him, 
to whom the epithet of divieze might, 
perhaps, . be more properly applied, than 
to any one who ever lived under the ſole 
. of reaſon, has long, know, 
matter of diſpute. I will only ob- 
ſerve, concerning the comic writers ri- 
dicule of Socr ate. i 
1. That, when ſuch a repreſentation 
could be made of ſo excellent a perfor, 
it demonſtrates, that no degree of av 
can-ſecure any perſon from an attempt to 
deſtroy his credit; and oe” whoſe 
capacities fully enable them to diſcern'thi 
worth, may be its ſpitefulleſt enemies; and 
bend their wits to diſparage ii 
2. That, when ſuch a' repreſentation 
could be made by à man of good parts, with 
any confidence of ſucceſs, it is, further, an 
evidence of the probability, that the * 
rom 


and moſt juſt reputation may ſuffer 
ridicule, and that it may bring into con- 
tempt what is entitled to the greateſt 
eſteem and honou oo ID 
3. That if the Aibeniant were ſo we 
pleaſed with the means uſed to leſſen the 
character of this ornament, not only to his 
country, but his ſpecies, as to render the 


+ interpoſition of a powerful party in the 


ſtate neceſſary, to prevent the poet's'abuſe 
from meeting with all the ſucceſs” he pro- 
miſed hi in it; we are fully taught, 


what may be the pernicious effects of inge- 
nious drollery - how much it eee ; 
the forceof any inſtruction, ar” 

| ere 
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: Where violent methods are purſued, in 
order to withdraw us from any religious 
fradice or apinion; they who thus oppoſe it 
ſhewing thereby, that tbey look upon 717 as 
ſomewhat of great importance, teach 27 to 
do the ſame; and often increaſe out at- 
tachment to d render us more earneſt 
about it, than we otherwiſe ſhould have 
been. But where ſuch practice or epinion 
zs treated as a matter of jeſl where it 
meets with all the ſlight that ſcofling and 
laughter can exprels, we ſcarcely know 
how to preſerve our regard to it, as a 
thing of — RA — — eſ- 
teeming it of little moment, we . 
ceed to judge it of none at all. N 2 

The force that is offered us, on account 
of our perſuaſion, either occaſions ſuch an 

averſion from him, who applies to it, as 
prevents his having any influence upon us; 
or engages us in fo careful an attention to 
the grounds, upon which we formed our 
3 ent, as fixes us in the reſolution nor 
to it. But when all paſſes under the 


appearance of humour when only 
mirth and p any are exerted againſt 
us, we neither that hatred towards 


excited to any examination of our — 
that can us in them. The freedom 
which our companiĩons uſe, in {| with 
what we have hitherto rever „ will 
tempt us to conclude, that its importance 
is from being obvious; nor, indeed, 
can it fail, —— 
| ordinary firmneſs, to raiſe at length 
ſome doubt in us, whether we ha - 
been too fanciful or too credulous. And as 
The woman, who deliberates, is loft,” 


4 


it; if you would not be guided by them, 
but was determined to think and act 2s 
your own reaſon ſhould direct? Believe 
me, Sir, the ſcoffer ſhould be as much 
ſhunned by the friend of virtue, as the in- 
quiſitor by the friend of truth. Whoever 
would attain or preſerve a juſt ſenſe of his 


* Bartbolomery fair, during which plays and farces were formerly, from morning to night the 


f 1 


; than 
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poſſible with thoſe who would diſcourage 
ſincerity—who would oppoſe it, either by 
the faggot, or the fair, * of Smithfield. A 
very uncommon reſolution is required to 
be ſteady to the principles, from avowing 
N muſt e to be the beroez 
in a farce; though we need not appte- 
hend that it will make us victims to the 
flames. ; 

What your temper may be, I cannot af. 
firm; bur I really think that, with great 
numbers, drollery is not only a ſpecies of 
perſecution, but the moſt dangerous kind 
of it: they would as ſoon be ſcourged, a; 
mocked; be burthened with the croſs, 25 
habited with the purple. You can ſcarce. 


ly be enough aware of the riſk you x 
rom being jeſted with; as a viſionary br a 
bigot as one of much whim, or very lit- 
tle tion. 
ut enough of the inducements, that vi- 

tious companions would be under to cor- 
2 you, and the means they would uſe to 

it. 

The care you ſhould talse, in the choice 
of your company, will be the ſubjeR of 
but one letter more from Dean Bolton. 


Fizg. LeTTER X. 
Sin, 
All I have to add, on what has lately 
been the ſubject of corre] e 
with you, will be contained in this letter, 
I will not lengthen it. by apologizing for 


it, - 

Might I ſappoſe ſo fortified by a 
right di ion, a Ale education, 
ſenſe, and a thorough knowledge of the 
reaſonableneſs of the practice enjoined by 
your religion, that attempt to cor- 
rupt your morals would miſcarry ; this 
hurt, however, you would be ſure to find 
from being much in the — — of vi- 
tions men, that you would be leſs eareſul 
to become eminently vi ou would 
be leſs careful to fulfil — — 
than you otherwiſe would be. ile you 
ſaw others ſo much worſe than yourſelf; 
you would net conſider how much better 
. to be, than you at preſent are 

ile their groſs faults were avoided, you 
would not conſider, how much there is in 
you that ought to be amended. | 

We meaſure what is, in any way, com- 
mendable, by comparing our ſhare of it 
with that of our neighbour: we do not re- 


garl 


. 
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in what degree, as to itſelf, we poſſeſs 
—— but in how greater a degree it 
is poſſeſſed by us, than by others. 


Among a very ignorant people, a ſcho- 
lar of the loweſt — will pol both in 
their and his own judgment, for an adept. 
' You would, I am ſure, pronounce of 


any gentleman, who kept mean company, 


that there was little hope of his ever acting 
2 part, which would greatly credit him: 
1 he loved to be chiefly with thoſe, 


who would own, and do bomage to, his 


ſuperiority; you would think him by no 
means likely to cultivate much real worth, 
And were it to be ſaid, that you ſhould 
make ſuch a judgment of him, not becauſe 
of any impreſſion he would receive from 
bis companions, but becauſe of the diſpoſi- 
tion he ſhewed in the choice of them; I 
ſhould be. glad to know, how that man 
nuſt be _—_ affected towards religion 
and virtue, who could be willingly preſent, 
where he was ſure that they would be 
grolsly depreciated. Whoever could bear 
adiſparagement, of them, muſt have ſo lit- 
tle ſenſe of their worth, that we muſt juſtly 
conclude him ill for reſiſting the 
attempt, to deprive them wholly of their 
influence 2 him. And, therefore, we 
may as fitly determine, ſrom the diſpofi- 
ion evidenced by him who keeps bad 
company, what his morals will at length 
de; as we can determine from the turn of 
nind, diſcovered by one who keeps mean 
N. what his figure in the world is 
_ | 


be. f | 
Thoſe a us, whoſe capacities 
ify them for the moſt conſiderable os, 
nente ho might raiſe themſelves to an 
qulity with the heroes in literature, of 
the aft century, fit down contented with 
he ſuperiority they have over their con- 
emporari ieſce in furniſhing a 
bare ſpecimen of what could do, if 
beit genius were rouſed, if they were to 
art their abilities. They regard only 
de advantage they poſſeſs over the idle 
ud illiterate, by whom they are ſurround- 
; and give way to their eaſe, when they 
tay take it; and yet appear as conſider- 
le in their times, as the learned men, we 
toll admire, did in their reſpecti ve ages. 
How many could I mention, to whom 
ature has been moſt liberal of her endow- 
dents, who are barely in the liſt of au- 
Lots, who bave only writ enough to ſhew 
on much honour they would have done 
«ir country, had their application been 
al:d-out, and if their names muſt have 
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been no better known than thoſe of their 
acquaintance, unleſs. their diligence had 
equalled their capacity. W 

What is thus notoriouſly true of lite - 


rary deſert, is equally ſo of moral: the 
perſons, to whom we allot a greater ſhare 


of it, than has long been found in any in 
their ſtations, how have they their ſenſe of 
right with- held from c itſelf, by 
the few they meet with diſpoſed to animate 
them to any endeavour towards correcting 
the general depravity by the 
they have with ſuch numbers, whoſe rule 
is their inclination—by that utter diſregard 
to duty, which they ſee in moſt of 
with whom they have an intercourſe. - - 
Alas! in the very beſt of us, a convie- 
tion of what becomes us but a little 


way in exciting us to practice it. Soliei- 


tations to be leſs obſervant of it are, from 


ſome or other quarter, perpetually offering 


themſelves: and are by no means likely 
to be withitood, if our reſolutions are ngt 
ſtrengthened. by the wiſe counſels and cor- 
reſpondent examples of our aſſociates. 

* Behold! young man—You live in an 
age, when it is requiſite to fortify the 
« mind by examples of conſtancy.” 

This 7 acitus mentions as the ſpeech of 
the admirable Thra/ea to the or, ſent 
to tell him he muſt die; and by whom he 


would have it remarked, with what com- 


poſure he died. En 
Nor is it only when our virtue endan- 
our life, as was then the caſe, that 
examples are wanted. Wherever 
there is a prevailin 7 ion of man- 
ners ; they who — — throughout the 

becoming „ mu anima 
what — from, and ſee in, others; 
by the patterns of integrity which they 
have before them. . N 
We are eaſily induced to judge ſome 
deviation from our rule very excuſable ; 
and to allow ourſelves in it: when our 
thoughts are not called off from our own 
weakneſs and the general guilt : but while 
we are converſant with thoſe, whoſe con- 
duct is as unſuitable, as our own, to that of 
the multitude; we are kept awake to a 
ſenſe of our obligations—our ſpirits are 
ſupported—we the courage that we 
bebold—we ſee what can be done by ſuch 
as ſhare our frail nature; and we are a- 
to aver, where they 


Ariſtotle confiders friend hip as of three 


kinds; one arifing from virtue, another 


from pleaſure, and another from intereſt ; 
but juſily determines, that there can be no 


connections 


to it by 


perſevere, 


{ 
: 


, 1 
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friendſhip, which is not founded in 
virtue. 8 | 
The friendſhip contracted from pleaſure 
or 1 only the pleaſure or pro- 
fit obtained -thereby ; ceaſes, when 
theſe precarious motives to it fail: but 
that, to which virtue gives birth, not hav- 
ing any accidental cauſe—being without 
any dependance on humour or intereſt— 
ariſing wholly from intrinfic worth, from 
what we are in ourſelves, never fluctuates, 
operates ſteadily and uniformly, remains 
firm and uninterrupted, is laſting as our 
Ives. That which is the eſtential quali- 
fication of a friend, ſhould be the chief re- 
commendation in a companion. If, indeed, 
we have any concern for real worth: with 
whom ſhould we be more defirous to con- 
verſe, than with thoſe who would accom- ' 
— So and encourage us, in the purſuit 
it. N 
that friends are of to us in every part of 
life, remarks the benefit which young men 
find from them to be — That they keep 
them in their duty.“ 5 | 
Had he thought, that any thing could 
have been urged more in behalf of friend - 
ſkip; he, undoubtedly, would have obſerv- 
ed it. And when ſuch is the language of 
ſo able an inſtructot, and of one who guided 
himſelf in his inſtructions only by the cer- 
tain, the preſent advantage, that would 
attend a conformity to them; the leſſon we 
have here for the choice of company muſt 
appear worthy the notice even of thoſe, 


If to keep us ſteady to our duty be the 
beſt office can be done If they, 
who are our friends, will be thus ſervice- 
able to us—If the virtuous alone can be 
our friends, our converſation ſhould be 
chiefly with the virtuous; all familiarity 
with the” vitious ſhould be avoided; we 
ſhould conſider thoſe, who would deſtroy 
our viftne, as our enemies—our very worſt 
enemies, whilſt endeavouring to deprive us 
of the greateſt bleſſing, that it is in our 
power to obtain, Dean Bolten. * 
5 130. On Intemperance in Eating. 

u s 8 1 e . I. ego 

the tity of our food, 
of it: if, fn — we 
have no d to the hurt it may do us, 
we are guiſty of intemperance. N 
From tranſgrefing in the quantity of 


This ref 
or the ki 
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from doing fo in the quality of it; :nd 
therein we never can tranſgreſs, without 
being directly admoniſhed of it by our 
very conſtitution. Our meal is never too 
large, but heavineſs comes on—the load 
on our ſtomach is our inſtant tormentor ; 
and every repetition of our fault a caution 
to us, that we do not any more thus offend, 
A caution, alas, how unheeded by us 
CO like an Engliſhman, was, I find, a 
overbial expreſſion in Eraſnu s days 
— tuo hundred years 4 7 
An error barely in the kind of our ali- 
ment gives us, 5 no preſent 
alarm; and, perhaps, but a very fight due, 
after we have, for dome years, continued 
in it. In the vigour of youth, ſcarce any 
thing we cat appears to difagree with us: 
we gratify our palate with-whatever pleaſes 
it; feeling no ill conſequence, and there- 
fore fearing none. 'The inconveniences, 
that we do not yet find, we hope we ſhall 
always eſcape; or we then propoſe to our- 
felves a reſtraint upon our appetite, when 
we experience the bad e of indulg- 
ie reſpeci to the of 
Wi to quanti our 
food; that may be no nh 3 man, 
which may be the moſt blameable in an- 
other: what would be the height of glut- 
tony in us, if of a weak and tender frame, 
may be, to perſons of much ſtronger con- 
ſtitution, a quite temperate meal. The 
fame proportions of food can, likewiſe, ne- 
ver ſuit ſuch, as have in them diſpoſitions 
to perticular diſeaſes, and ſuch, as have no 
evils of that nature to guard againſt: nor 
can they, farther, ſuit thoſe, who are em- 
ployed in hard labour, and thoſe, who live 
—_ at their eaſe—thoſe, who are fre- 
quently ſtirring and in action, and thoſe, 
whoſe life is ſedentary and inactive. The 
ſame man may; alſo, in the very fame 
quantity, be free from, or guilty of exceſs, 
as he is young or old—healthy or diſcaſed 
as he accuſtoms his body to fatigue, or 
to repoſe. | | 
The influence that our food has upon our 
health, its tendency to preſerve or to im- 
pair our conſtitution, is the meaſure of its 
temperance or exceſs, | | 
It may, indeed, fo ha 
ſhall be, generally, very ſparing, without 
allowing us any claim to the virtue of tem- 
perance; as when we are more defirous 
to ſave our money, than to pleaſe our pa- 
lates, and, therefore, deny ourſelves at our 
own table, what we eat with greedineſs, 
when we feel at the charge of m_ wy 


kes 


v that our diet 
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fire&s his appetite—who is beſt pleaſed 
with _— 


- * 
” 


them, | 
The rules of not obli 
— — re Ng 


the wens abrays moderate in its ſe. 


_ cecaſion our 
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to debar ourſelves of that food which our 


is formed to reliſh, and which we are 


may be uſed, without any prejudice to 


our virtue, or our health. 


Thus much may ſuflice to inform us; 


when we incur the guilt of eating-intem- 


ly. GUN | 24 
P The difuek ves from it, that appear of 
weight, are theſe: oo 


It is the vileſt debaſement of ourſelves. 
Our RO owe to — — 
diſeaſes, A y 011. 
—— 
ties, and is ſure, at | 
ly to enfeeble them. * 


The ſtraĩts to which it often reduces us, 
falling into erimes, which 
vwould. otherwiſe, have been our utter ab- 


Dean Bolton. 


73 $ 131. On Intemgerance in Rating. oy 2 
. . 4 8 * CT. II. 1 p 77 2 BY N 
To conſider, firſt, exceſs in our food as 


the groſſaſt abuſe of the gifts of Provi- 


denee. 
God has r the earth the abun- 
dant which he has made ſor 


many of them —the care, which he has 


taken that each ſpecies of them ſhould be 


preſerved the numerous conveniences 


| they adminiſter to >the pleaking cage 


that we among their different kinds, 


of life, ages, conſtitutions, diſtem 
certainly, the moſt awakening call to the 
higheſt admiration, and the eſt 


due application is fo graciou 


af. 
that fi by the a ieationf it to dee 


le is the groſſeſt abuſe of che gift of 


= 
. * » 
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that, in this reſpect likewiſe, our uſe of the 
Divine beneficence is quite contrary to 
what it requires. He who has appointed 
us our buſineſs here — Who, by our pecu- 
har capacities, has ſignified to us our pro- 
per employments. diſcovers to us 
w far merely to pleaſe ourſelves is al- 
lowed us; and that, if we do fo, to the 
hindrance of a nobler work, it is oppoſing 
his intention; it is defeating the end of life, 
by thoſe very gifts, which were-beftowed ro 


carry us on more Chearfully towards it. 
When my palate has a large ſcope for 
its innocent choi J have at hand 


what may moſt agreeably recruit m 
ſtrength, and what is — effectual — 
preferve it; how great ingratitude and 
baſeneſs ſhew themſelves in the exceſs, 
* Which perverts the aim of ſo much kind- 
neſs, and makes that to be the cauſe of m 
forgetting with what view I was creat 
which ought to keep me ever mindful of 
it! As the bounty of Heaven is one of the 
ſtrongeſt motives to a reaſonable life, how 
guilty are we if we abuſe it to the purpoſes 


of a ſenſual? Qur crime muſt be highly 


aggravated, when the more conveniences 
our Maker has provided for us, we are ſo 
| much the more unmindful of the taſk he 
has enjoined us when by his granting us 
22 ſatisfy our appetite, we are in- 
enced wholly to conſult it, and make eur- 
Let intemperance in our food be next 
conſidered, as the ſhamefulleſt debaſement 
of ourſel ves. me 7 
Ii, as we have been wiſely taught to 
conſider it, ir more than meat. Man could 
not be ſent into the world but for quite 
different purpoſes, than merely to indulge 
his. palate, . He has an underſtanding 
given him, which he may greatly improve; 
many are the perfeftions, which he is qua- 
liked to attain; much good to his fellow. 
creatures he has abilities to do: and all 
this may be truly {aid of all mankind ; all 
of us may improve our reaſon, may pro- 
ceed in virtue, may be uſeful to our fel. 
low creatures. There are none, therefore, 
.to whom it is not the fouleſt reproach, that 
their belly is their God = that they are 
more ſolicitous to favour, and thereby 
to ſtrengthen, the importunity of their 
Petite, than to weaken and maſter it, 
. roſiſtance and reftraint. The 
Teaſonable being is to be always under the 


© _ anfluence;of reaſon; it is his excellence, 


- his prerogative, to be ſo; whatever is an 
+ hindrance to this degrades him, reflects on 
him diſgrace and contempt, And as our 
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reaſon and appetite are in a conſtant 

fition to each other, there is no indulging 
the latter, withour leſſening the power of 
the former: If our appetite is not govern- 


ed by, it will govern, our- reaſon, and 
make its moſt p t 2 its wiſeſt 
counſels, to be un and ſlighted. 


The fewer the wants of ee, are, 
we muſt conſider it as ſo much the more 

z fince thereby it is leſs dependent, 
and has leſs of its happineſs without itſelf. 
When we raiſe our thoughts to the _ 
above us, we cannot but attribute to 1 
higher orders of them, ſtill farther removes 
from our own weakneſs and indigence, 
till we reach God himſelf, and exempt 
him from wants of every kind. 

Knowing thus what muſt be aſcribed to 

natures ſaperior to ours, we cannot be ig- 
norant, what is our on beſt recomm 
ation; by what our nature is raifed ; where- 
in its worth is diſtinguiſhed. 
To be without any wants is the Divine 
prerogative; our praiſe is, that we add not 
to the number of thoſe, to which we were 
appointed that we have none we can 
avoid—that we have none from our own 
miſconduct. In this we attain the utmoſt 
degree of perſection within our reach. 

On the other hand,” when fancy has 
multiplied our neceflitics—when we owe [ 
know not how many to ourſelves—when 
dur eaſe is made dependent on delicacies, 
to which our Maker never ſubjected it 
when the cravings of our luxury bear no 
proportion to thoſe of our natural hunger, 
what a degenerate race do we become 
What do we but fink our rank in the cre- 
ation. | 
He whoſe voraciouſneſs prevents his be. 

ſatisfied, till he is loaded to the full of 
what he is able to bear, who eats to the 
utmoſt extent of what he can eat, 15 a mere 
— — 

i em obſerving a | 

moderation in their ſood hen duly re- 
lieved ſeeking no more, and forbearing 
even what is before them. But below an 
brute is be, who, by indulging bimſelf, 
has contracted wants, from which nature 
exem him; who muſt be made hungry 
by art, muſt-have his food undergo the 
moſt unwholeſome preparations, detore he 
can be-inclined to raſte it f only reliſhing 
What is ruinous to his health ;; his life ſup- 


by what neceflarilyſhortens it. A 
Fare ths which, when e by him, who 


has reaſon; reſiectioꝶ eight given bin, 
wants a name to tit in the full o 
its deformity. privileges ſo _ 
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yond. thoſe of the creatures, below vs, how 
great is our -baſeneſs, our guilt, if thoſe 
endowmentts are ſo far abuſed, that they 
ſerve us but to ſind out the means of more 
y corrupting ourſelves ! a 
Icannot quit this head, without remaik- 
ing it to be no flight argument of the diſ- 
honour we incur by gluttony, that nothing 
i more te pr * = — 
company, no W thought 
ſoch more brutal and rude, than did- 
covery of any marks of our having eat 
intemperately—of our ge = exceeded 
that proportion of food, which is proper 
for our nouriſhment, JST | 


F 1354. On Intemperance in Eating. 
.. 
ho neue — 2 — 
as ing our death, ing on 
2 inſul diſeaſes. p27 G0 
It is evident, that nothing contributes 
more.to the preſervation of life, than tem- 

ience proves it to be actually fo; 
and the ſiructure of the human body ſhews 
that it muſt be ſo. 


E233 ern aF er eee 


| They who deſcribe the golden age, or 


has the age of innocence, and near a thouſand 
A years of life, repreſent the cuſtomary food 
hen of it as the plaineſt and moſt ſimple. + 

ies, Whether animal food was at all uſed be- 
1— — hs 2 is 4 gy eg 1 we 22 
r n0 d, long after it, that Lets making a 
ger, iu bel by his baking quleavened 
me : , ' 


Abraham entertained thoſe, whom he 
conſidered- of ſuch eminence, as that, to 
uſe the words of ſeripture, „be ran to 
* meet them from the tent door, and bowed 
* hunſelf to the ground;” Abraham's en- 
ertainment, I ſay, of perſons thus honoured 
by him, was only with a calf, with cakes of 
meal, with butter and mix. 

.  Gideen's hoſpitality towards the moſt il- 
lutrious of gueſts itſelf io killing a 


boked upon this to be a preſent, which his 
pine would not diſdain. 

Perhaps.my reader would rather take a 
neal with ſome of the worthies of profane 
lltory,. than with thoſe,. whom the ſacred 
ws recorded.) __ 2 
& be his introducer, He ſhall be a 

an entertainment, which was, cer- 
ainly, defigned to be a ſplendid one; fince 
1 Achilles for three ſuch con- 
ow perſons, as Phanix, Ajax, and 
Yer; perſons, whom be himſelf repre- 


td of the goats and we read. that 7% 
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ſents as being, of all the Greciam chiefs, 
thoſe whom he moſt honours. 
He will eaſily be believed; herein; for 
this declaration is ſcarce ſooner out ol 
mouth, than he and his friends, Parrec 
and Automedon, ſeverally employ themſelves 
in making up the fire—chopping the meat, 
and putting it into the pot—Ur, if- Mx. 
Pope be allowed to deſcribe their taſks on 
this occafion. ol ts bo nts noe tn 


b. o'er the blazing Es 
Heaps in a brazen vaſe three chines entire : 
The brazen vaſe Autemidon ſuſtains, © 


Which het „ and contains: 
The parts trans iges, and with {kill divides. . 
Mean while Patreclus ſweats the fire to raiſe 3 
The tent is brighten'd with the rifing blaze. 
But who is dreſſing the fiſh and fowls ? 
This feaſt, alas l farniſhes neither. The 
poet is ſo: very bad a caterer, that he pro- 
vides nothing of that kind for his heroes 
on this occaſion; or, on another, even for 
the luxurious Pbæaciam. Such ſamples 
theſe of Homer's entertaioments, as will 
ain entire credit to what is ſaid of them in 
2lutarch, that we muſt riſe almoſt hungry 
« from them.“ „Lib. II. Qu, 10. 
Should the blind bard be conſidered as 
a ftroller—keeping low company, and 
2 the feaſts he 47 for the 
reat, li more to the quanti 
* the food which he pos — — 
than the kind of it: would you rather be 
one of Virgil's gueſts, as he lived in an 
age, when good eating was unde rſtood 
converſed with people of rank - knew 
what diſhes they liked, and would therefore 
not fail to place ſuch before them? 


1 


You then be the of the Re- 
max poet Do you chuſe beef, or mutton— 
would you be helped to pork, or. do you 


prefer goat's-fleſh? You have no ſtomach 
for ſuch ſort of diet. He has noting elſe 
for you, unleſs Polyphemus will ſpare you a 
leg or an arm of one of the poer Greets he 
is eating; or unleſs you will join the half. 
drowned crew, and talce a bit df the ſtags, 
which are dreſſed as ſoon as killed; or un- 
leſs: you are a great lover of bread and 
apples, and ig order to ſatisfy your hunger, 
2 the language of Mit, eat your 
Din; it, 24» et 
Dido, indeed, gives near and his cm- 
panions a moſt ſplendid entertainment, as 
Ir a3 numerous atiendants conſtitute one 
but the poet mentions nothing, that the 
heroes had to eat, except breadʒ whatever 
elſe was got for them, he includes in the 
gr term Dapes z which, in other 2 
> 2 ; *,* 4 Ws, 5 l 1 


c 
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were not lefs diſti 
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of the £neid, is applied to all the coarſe 


fare already mentioned. 


As the luxury of mankind increaſed, 
3 — — . — 
sage became regarded as a ſtretch 
2 period. 80 in 
profane hiſtory we fd, that when the ar 
of luxury were unknown in Rome, its ſeven 
kings reigned a longer term, than, after- 
upon the prevalency of thoſe arts, 
was completed by its firſt twenty empe- 
8 indeed, among the an- 
cients, W precepts and praQtice moſt 
recommended temperance in diet, were 
eminent inſtances of the benefit accruing 
from it, in the health preſerved, and long 
life attained by it. | 
* Gorgias lived 107 2 
Hippocrates reached, according to ſome 
. his 104th year, according to others 
1 5 " 


„of whom it was obſerved, 
he was never known to eat to ſatiety, 
lived to near 100 years; if Famblichus may 
de credited, 'D. Laertius ſays, that ac- 
cording to moſt writers he was, when he 
loſt his life, in his goth year. Out of his 
ſchool came Empedecles, who lived, as fome 
fay, to 109; and Xexophilur, who lived to 
Zens lived to g8: his diſciple 
\ ived to g8: und ſuc- 
ceſfor Cleanthes — | 
Somers, 
o reach'd hi and his fol- 
lower Xenocrates 15 99 
Derrzus, the lawgiver of the Laceilæ- 
monians, who, when they obeyed his laws, 
iſhed by their abſte- 
their fortitude, lived to 


miouſaeſs than 


; and their King Ageflaus took pay of 


achos at $0; afterwards afﬀfifted 


$4. | | 
6 ——— bong 
repreſenting himſelf as, when in 1 


2 


the aſſembly of the people, and to give 


A Fo come nearer do our own times: 


{2 2 1 


ö having eſtabliſhed him in his | 
row apr rad his return to Spare at and 


year, able to affiſt in the ſenate—to ſpeak 
dependents the _affiſtance, 


' thoſe countries, where 


obſervations furniſhed . old; — 
1 


city of diet has been uſed, the greateſt 
length of life has been attained. 

Of the aneient inhabitants of Virginia we 
are told, © That their chief diſh was man, 
and that theydrank only water: 'That their 
diſeaſes were few, and chiefly 
from exceſſive heats or colds.” Au. Geog, 
vol. v. p. 711. Some of them lived to 
upwards of 200 years.” PurCn as, vol. 
v 


. p. 946. ſobriety of the aneiem 
22 — hen' d their lives 
in ſuch ſort, that one of their kings, fays 
Meorgues, told me, he was three hundred 

old; and his father, whom he then 
83 me alive, was fifty years alder than 
himſelf.” Purcn as, vol. v. p. 961. 
And if we now fearch after particular 
inſtances of to extreme 
old ape, it is certain that we muſt not reſort 
for t to courts and ces; to the 
dwellings of the great or the wealthy; but 
to the cells of the religious, or to cot- 
tages; to the habitations of ſuch, whoſe 
hunger is their ſauce, and to whom 2 
— is a ſufficiently delicate 
one. 
Martha Waterhouſe, of the townſhip of 


North Bierley in Yorkſhire, died about the 


171t, in the 104th year of her age: 
— ſiſter, Haller Jager, of the ſame 
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in his time, grow in g old at 120. To ge- 
pr for this, as he does, from their A. 


to their way of living, as related by Dio- 
dirs Siculus, who tell us—that their diet 
vn ſimple, and that they were utter ſtran- 
gers te the delicate fare of the wealthy. 


« ſee, that they who leaſt conſult their 
ite, who leaſt give way to its wanton- 
15 or voraciouſneſs, attain, generally, to 
years far exceeding theirs, who 
themſelyes nothing they can reliſh, and 
conveniently procure. | 
Human life, indeed, 


ourſelves, in any one reſpeR, that will be 


SSESSRE ISIS TTF HmrT2 


our effeQtual preſervative ; but, allowing 
forcaſualties and difference in conſtitutions, 
ve. every where perceive, that the age 
of thoſe, who the rules of tempe- 
race, is of a much ſhorter date 
* — abe are carefully 
8 And if we attend to our ſtructure, it 
of mult thence be evident that it cannot be 
bo otherwiſe,  ' Dean Bolton. 
ige: y 133- Os Intemperance in Eating, 
— 82er. IV. 5 
lf The human body may be conſidered as 
10 —__ 4 y of tubes, in 
* wh oor per Rk n 2 
F notion. Qur th is according to the 
are. . 
or The ruptured, or too relaxed, or too ri- 
We jd fate of the one; and the redu 
{xs BY © Efciency, the reſolved or viſcid, the 
* eſcentor the putreſcent ſtate of the other, 
1 va diforder in our frame. Whether our 
, the excels be in the quantity or quality 1 
u h, we mult ſuffer by it, in /ome or of 


ue Tomach be rege ay loaded, 
the ſtomac 


wn that fulneſs of the veſſels enſues, by which 
y libres are weakened—the circulation 
T, nme languid—perfpiration js leſſened 

»0bſtrutions are formed the humours 
hs come yiſcid and ſoon putrid, | 
— ln the progreſs to this laſt ſtate, different 
g leaſes take place, according to the gene- 
Tech or wealenels of the feli or 
worn Leonding to the debility of ſome particular 

"zan; according to the conſtitution of the 


u; according to our reſt or motion; ac- 


ending to the warmth in which we keep, or 
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nate, ſeems lefs rational than to aſcribe it 


In our ſeveral neighbourhgods we all of 


| peared there; we yet might 
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> hays to which we expoſe ourſelves, ' 


0. a a 

Exceſs may be in the quantity of our 
food, not only when we eat ſo as to bur-- 
then the ſtomach ; hut. likewiſe, when our 
meals bear not a juſt proportion to our la- 
bour or exerciſe, 1 

We are to exceed in the quan- 
tity of our food, by the ſeaſoning of it, or 
by the variety of it. « ry 
4 1 of ſauce — but to K 5 
ite a falſe appetite to make us eat much 
more than we ſhould do, if our diet were 


quite fun * 2 © . : i 
The e is the ſame, when our meal is 
compoſed of ſeveral kinds of food: their dif- 
ferent taſtes are ſo many inducements toex- 
ceſs, as they are ſo many provocations to eat 
beyond what will ſatisfy our natural wants. 
And thus, tho' we were never to touch a 
diſh, which had its reliſh from any the 
leaſt unwholeſome ingredient ; tho? our diet | 
2 the plaineſt, and nothing came ever 
ore us, that had any other elegance than 
from the ſeaſon, in which it was brought 
to our table, or the place in which it ap- 
y hurt . 
ourſelves: we might be as intemperate, 
and as ſpeedily deſtroy ourſelves by our 
N wav = power noe meat, as 
with fricaſſees and ragouts. ; 2 


The quality of our aliment may be miſ. g | 


chievous to us, either as univerſally pre- 
judicial to the human confiitation, or as 
unſuitable to our own;—unſuitable to the 
weakneſs of our whole frame, or to ſome 
defe& in the formation of a part of it, or 
to that taint we have in us, from the dif- 
eaſes or yices of our ts. 


ndancy We may be greatly prejudiced by the 
Reer 


in many other ways; and 

we, ordinarily, are ſo, by not regarding 
what agrees with the climate, in which we _ 
are—what with the country we inhabit 
what with the manner of life we lead,” 

From the great heat that ſpices occaſion, - 
and from the length of time they continue 
it, we may truly ſay, that their copious -_ 
and daily uſe in food 
all conſtngtions. © 4 
So ſor ſalted meats, the hurt that may be 
feared from them, when they are our con · 
ſtant meals, is eafily collected, from the 
irritation they muſt cauſe in their paſſage - 
thro the body—from the injury, that muſt 
hence enſue to its finer membrane from 
the numerousacrid particles, that muſthere- 
by be lodged in the pores of the ſkin, the - 


mult be injurious'to_...” 


ions which this muſt produce, and 
13 the 


| 
| 


 guitedeftroyed, or irrecoverabl 


They may neither 


* 


* 
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veſſels, therefore, are as frequently, as fud.. 


the large quantity of perſpirable matter 
which will, x es Me 1 in, and, 


conſequently, greatly foul the blood 


from readful rep. that attend a 
high degree of the ſcurvy ; the relief of 
which by vegetables, reſh meat, by 
liquids fitteſt to remove the effects of a 
muriatie cauſe, plainly ſhews them to be 
owing to ſuch a cauſe, * + 
Whatever has the haut-gont may be 
looked upon as conſiſting of ſuch active 
particles, as cannot but make our frequent 
eating of it very dangerous —as muſt 
render it much fitter to be uſed as phyſic, 
than as food. 5 , S 1 4 
From a mixture of meats, each of them 
wholeſome in its kind, a bad chyle may be 
formed ; and the rule in phyſic is, that an 
error in the firſt digeſtion will not be 
mended in the ſecond. - 
Adelicateconſtitution is, ſpeedily, either 
iſorder- 
ed, when the diet is not exactly adapted 
it —is not ſuch as leaſt irritates, as 
eaſt heats, as is moſt eaſily concocted, as 


ſooneſt paſſes ont of the body, and leaves 


the feweſt impurities behind it there. 
The weakneſs, or the wrong formation 
of a part of our frame is, generally, a 
to the utmoſt care about our food; and as 
our obſerving this may extend our life, 
even under either of thoſe. circumſtances, 
as far as we could have ho WO 
have been prolonged, if we had been with- 
out any ſuch defect; ſo our failure therein 
may, in a very ſhort time, be fatal to us. 

he moſt ſimple aliment will, perhaps, 
be unable to hindcr our feeling, in ſome 
degree, the bad conſequences of the diſ- 
de Ae” irregularities of our parents: but 
how far they {ball affect us, depends, very 
often, in a great meaſure, upon ourſelves. 
| . mach contract the 
term, nor much interrupt the comfort, of 
life, if we will make hunger our ſauce, 
and, in every meal we eat, regard the diſ- 
.tewpers we inherit; but early, alas! and 
heavy will our ſufferings be, our years few 
and full of uneaſineſs, when, without any 


ſuch regard, our taſte is direed by that of 


the ſound and athletic when the ſolicita- 


tions of apperite lead us to forget the rea- 


ſons we have to reſtrain i. t 


In this climate and country, where, for 
-ſo many months in the year, the cuticular 


Þ diſcharges are ſo ſmall—where the air ſo 
- often, Jo ſuddenly, and to 2 a de- 
re, Varies its ednbram, and where our 


* 


ped it would 


ſtorers of health uſt 


denly, and as greatly contracted or expan. 
Fe e's tou. — ſo much abound, and ſo 
much contribute to impair the elaſticity of 
our fibres to hinder the proper both ſe. 
cretions and excretion to deſtroy the due 
texture of the blood, and vitiate our whole 
habit, it muſt be obvious, what we have 
to fear, when our aliment hurts us in the 
ſame way. with our air —when the one 
heightens the diſorder, to which we are 
expoſed by the other, 

An inattention to the nutriment fit for 
us, when we ſeldom uſe any exerciſe, or, 
always, very gentle—-when our life is ſe. 
dentary, either from the buſineſs by which 
we maintain ourſelves, or from our love of 
eaſe, or from our literary purſuits, is per- 
haps, as fatal to us, as almoſt any inſtance 
Ke rat conduct, with which we can be 


chargeable. By bigh feeding and little or 
no exerciſe, we are not only expoſed tg 
t we make 


the moſt gs ao diſeaſes, 
all diſeaſes dangerous: we make thoſe 
ſo, which would, otherwiſe, be light and 
eaſily removed—we do not only ſubje& 
way Aw to the particular maladies, which 
have their rife wholly from luxury, but we 
render ourſelves more liable to thoſe, which 
have no connexion with it. We, then, are 
among the” firſt, who are ſeized with the 
diſtempers, which the conſtitution of the 
air occafions, We are moſt apt to receive 
all thoſe of the infectious kind We take 
cold whence. we might leaſt fear it; and 
find its immediate conſequence, a malig- 
nant or an any feyer, or ſome 
other diſeaſe equally to be dreaded, 

A writer in phy6s of the firſt rank aſſert, 
that our diet is the chief cauſe of all our 
diſeaſes—that other cauſes only take efft 
from the diſpofition of our body, and tho 
ſtate of its humours, ; 

There is, I am perſyaded, much truth in 
this aſſertion. For, as in countries, where 
the inhabitants greatly indulge themſelve;, 
few die of old age; ſo where a ſtritt tempe- 
rance is obſerved, few die but of ys 
We find, likewiſe, perſons, as Socrates tar 
inſtance, who, by their regular living, have 

ſerved themielves from the infettion of 


: miſeaſe, that has made the cruelleſt havock 


around them. We ive, alſo, the te- 
y attempting itsrec0- 
very by ſome or other diſcharge, by drin, 
ing the body in ſome way or other, Aud if 

evacuation is the cure of our diſorders, ue 


may juſtly think, that repletion istheir mo! 
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5 general cauſe. But if this may admit 
* of a diſpute, which, 1 think, it hardly can 
fo do; yet is it on all hands agreed—that 
of there are ſeveral diſtempers, to which few 
ſe. are ſubject but for want of ſelf-denial in 
due themſelves, or their anceſtors that moſt 
ole of theſe —— are of the painfulleſt 
ave fort, and that ſome of them are ſuch as we 
the for years lament, without the leaſt hope of 
one recovery, and ander an abſolute certainty, 
are that the longer they continue upon us the 

| note grie vouſly they will diſtreſs us; the 
for acuteneſs of our ſufferings from them will 
or, be conſtantly increaſing. Dean Bolton. 
fe. | as * 
uch 5134 © On Intemperance in Eating. 
* | 1 $:0:To; . 1 
ance Let me, alſo, conſider intemperance 
n be in what we eat, 2s uently interrupt- 
e or ing the uſe of our no faculties; and 
d 10 luce, at length, ly to enfeeble them. 
uake Howlong is it before we are really ourſelyes, 
hoſe zfter our ſtomach has received its full load / 
and Under it, our ſenſes are dulled, our memory 
djec clouded, heavineſs and ſtupidity poſſeſs us: 
hich lane hours muſt paſs, before our vivacity 
it we returns, before reaſon can again act with its 
hich full yigour. The man is not ſeen to ad- 
are vantage, his real abilities are not to be diſ- 
the covered, till the effects of his gluttony are 
f the removed; till his conſtitution has thrown 
ceive of the weight that oppreſſed it. ; 
take The hours preceding a plentiful meal, or 
and thoſe, which ſucceed its entire digeſtion, 
alig- we, we all ind, ſuch, in which we are fitteſt 
ſome to tranſact our affairs, in which all the acts 
| of the underſtanding are beſt exerted. 
Nerts, How ſmall a part of his time is therefore, 
2 2 fre himſelf! — between 
of his repaſts the ſpace durin 
d tho which Lie as it were, Topizel by his — 
ces in them the many hours of feep that 
uth in i be wants to refreſh, and of exerciſe. to 
where ſfrengthen him; within how ſmall a com- 
ſelves, pas18 that portion of his life brought, in 
. r y diſ- 


In the vigour of youth, in the fall 
lrength of manhood, an uncontrouled gra- 
ukcation of appetite allows only ſhort in- 
tervals of clear apprehenfion, of cloſe at- 


cenſticution, or by ſpending all thoſe 
n exerciſe, 1 are — our ta- 
lien or in dur 
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ſpectacle do we then frequently afford! our 
| , our wit, our ſenſe & wholly 


deſtroyed=theirremains ſcarce allowing a 


conjecture to be formed thence, what they. - - 


have been—the ruins of the man hardly 
furniſhing a trace of his former ornaments. 
Moſt of thoſe” diſeaſes, which luxury 
brings upon our bodies are, indeed, a gra- 
dual impairing of our intellectual faculties: 
the mind thares hn diforder jr its com- 
ion, acts as that permits, diſeovers a 
— or leſs capacity, according to the 
other's more or leſs perfect ſtate. And as the 
body, when dead, is totally unfit to be actec 
upon —_—_ ſoul; ſo the neareritis — 
to death by our gluttony, the more we in- 
creaſe its unſitneſs to dĩſplay, by how noble 
a principle it is actuated - hat the at 
_ mW —— the bounty of 
our infinitely / -powerful Creator 
has affo oat 43) SEGA? of 2.3K 
It only remains that I conſider, how:ru- 
inous the exceſs I am cenſuring is to our 
ns rake? = to what a mean depe 
to what vile diſhoneſt practices, it often 
There are few eſtates, that can bear the 
expence, into which what is called an ele- 
gant table will draw us. It is not only the 
poo of what is ſet before us, that we are 
ere to regard, but the waſte that the m2 
ters to our luxury occafion—their rapine 
—the example they ſet to all, ho are con- 
cerned in our affairs, and the diſqualiſica- 
tion, under which we put ourſelves to look 
into them. WM 1280005143 49% 
Fe who is determined to pleaſe his pa- 
late at any price, infocts not only thoſe 
about him with his extravagant turn; but 
ives them ities of defrauding 
im, which are ſeldom neglected. His 
houſe is the reſort of the worſt of mankind; 
for ſuch they always are, whom 'a well- 
ſpread table aſſembles; and who, by ap- 
uding the profuſeneſs that feeds them; 
extolling, as proofs of a refined under. 
ſtanding, What are the ſureſt marks of a 
weak one, or rather of the total want of 
one, hurry on the ruin, that was, othe 
with too much ſpeed emit gs. 5 ” 
But ſmall is their number, whom it con- 
cerns to be told, how a large fortune my 
be reduced: how the making ay muſt be 
hindered, is the argument, in which the 


ity are intereſted. | This hindrance 
the ſure, the undeniable conſequence of 
8 have alrea- 
obſerved, what hart our very _ 


47 
often receives from ĩt to what a 


14 


- 


aur intelleft is at length impaired by it: I 
may, further, trul) 2 
indiſpoſing us to that diligence, to that ap- 
ication, without which no ſeience is to 


well conducted, no valuable accompliſh- 
ment, of any kind, obtained. 
Let us have qur fi and ſeek the 
increaſe of our ſtore, from our traffick, or 
from our labour; it is plain, that he who 
 indylges himſelf leſs than we do, as he 
needs lefs to maintain him than we do, ſo 
he can fell, or can work, cheaper, and 
muſt, therefore, make thoſe advanta 
which we are not to expect; muſt by hi 
leſſer gains be, at length, enriched, while 
we, with our larger, ſhall be in a conſtant 


A fill worſe effect of our luxurious turn 
J reckon thoſe mean and baſe practices, to 
which it tempts us. When the plain meal, 
that our ſcanty circumſtances, after a libe- 
ral and expenſive education, furniſh, can- 
not content us; and we muſt either live at 
another's table, or provide a chargeable 
entertainment at our own; we deſcend to 


Let 


no fait gains can anſwer the expence, which 


what is called good eatin occaſions, we 


to fraudu- 


are ſoon ledio jadire 
- Job 


t maſtered, no art learned, no buſineſs 
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Hence it is that we have the fille uſe 
of our faculties, and the longef. 
" Hence it bs, that we fear not to be pour, 
and are ſure to be independent. 

Hence diſeaſe and pain are removed 


from us, our decay _ Inſenbbly, 
and the 73 
as thaſe of ſleep. 


Hence it is we free ourſelves from all 
temptations to a baſe or ungenerous ac. 


Hence it js that our paſſions are calmed, 


aur luſts ſubdued, the purity of our heart; 


preſerved, and a virtuous conduct through. 
out made eaſy to us. 

When it is made ſo when by the eaſe, 
which we find in the practice of virtue, we 
become confirmed therein render it habi. 
tual to us; we haye then that qualifca. 
tion for happineſs in a future ſtate, which, 


as the beſt title to it, affords us the beſ 
grounds to expect it, 


Dean Bolton, 


: | 8 
The hi it is to any. conhdence 
W. 29 vg ape 8 


is cone - 


from it: | 


and, always-needy, be is always Ita Aeg us to 
no ſe ing us for the 
| con 
enneſs gives us, is no weak argument for 
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EI 
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themſelves, often — ſober? 
They avoid, in their riper years, their pa- 
rents crime, from the deteſtation of it, 
which 

to moſt o 


contracted in their earlier. As 
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ee have pereeived derber ths 


ſuch an offence againſt common 

ſuch an 2 ſelf 28 
cule and ſcoffs of the meaneſt, that, i 
whatever elſe t 


we find in Mr. Cases Annals. Under 


the 1581, he has this obſer vation 
« The £Znglifb, who hitherto had, of all the 
beholding the effects of dronkenneſs, we © northern nati 
are ſtruek with aſtoniſhment, that a reaſon- 
able being ſhould be thus ehanged ſhould 
be induced to make himſelf ſuch an object 
of contempt and ſcorn. And, indeed, we 


ſhewn themſelves the 
« leaſt addicted to immoderate drinking, 
« and been commended for their ſobriety, 
« firſt learned, in theſe wars in the No- 


« therlands, to me . | 
1 7 rink — 


ing your meaning, and hardly knowing 


his on- then, faultering in his ſpeech 


unable to get through an entire ſentence 
his hand trembling his eyes ſu imming 
er ke. rt him; till, at 


ase 


- 


us; we allow ped 
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re then the artful perſon properly intro 

cing the ſubjeR, urging us to enter upon 
u —and, after that, praiſing, or blaming, or 
contradicting, or queſtioning us, is ſoon able 
to draw from us whatever information he 
defires to obtaa. du 
Our diſcretion never outlaſts. our ſobrie- 
ty. Failings which it molt conceras us to 
conceal, — which, when we are ourſelves, 
we do moſt induſtriouſly conceal, we uſually 
publiſh, when we have drank to exceſs, 
a man is then clearly ſeen, with all the 
Il nature and bad qualities, from which his 
behaviour, in his cooler hours, had induced 
kis moſt intimate friends to believe him 
wholly free, We muſt be loſt to reflection, 
to thought, when we can thus far throw 
off our 7 And what is it, but our 


thought and reflection, that can engage our 


ſecrecy in any inſtance—that can ever be 
a proper check upon our diſcourſe - that 
enables us to diſtinguiſh what we may 
xeak, and on what we ought to be filent? 
Do we-ceaſe to be in a condition to hide 
the deformities in ourſelves, which, we moſt 
wiſh to have concealed? On what point, 
then, is it likely that we ſhould be reſerv- 
ed? Whoſe ſecrets can he keep, who ſo 
folly e 8 
I may, thirdly, againſt 
Wink el, chat it gives — crafty and 


T us. 


This vice puts ns into the very circum- 5 


ſtances, in which every one would wiſh us 
x0 be, who had a view to impoſe upon us, 
to over-reach us, or in any way to gain his 
ends of us. When the repeated go ht 
Has diſordered us, it is then, that only b 
conplying with our W ining, 
appearance, in our madneſs, we | 
| deluded into meaſures the moſt hs 2H 
20 us, into ſuch as are our on and our fa- 
milies utter undoing. It is then that our 
purſe is wholly at — mercy of our com- 
ny; we ſpend e give - we lend we 
e. What unhappy marriages have been 
then concluded! What ruinous convey- 
ances have been then made ! Ho ſecure 
oe ver we may apprehend ourſelves from 
impoſitions of ſo very pernicious a nature; 
Jet more or fewer we muſt have to fear 


from drunkenneſs, as the ortunities, 
Which it gives, will conſtantly be” watched 


by all, who have any deſign upon us: and 
If we are known, frequently to diſcrde 
ourſelves, all in our neighbourhood, or 
among our acquaintance, who are of any 
eee and decedcy. wil Pe fure to 


3 


avoid us, and leave us wholly to thoſe, who 
find their account in aſſociating with w; 
who, while they can make us their 


Proper 


ty. will be, as often as we pleaſe, our com- 


A fourth argument againſt drunkenne; 
is ag —_ — health. Every 
act of it is a fever for a lime: and whence 
have we more reaſon to apprehend one of 2 
longer continuance, and of the work con- 
ſequence? Our blood thus fired, none can 
be ſure, when the diſorder raiſed in it will 
be quieted, whether its inflammatory ſtate 
will admit of a remedy: in ſeveral thou. 
ſands it has been found incapable of any; 
and what has ſo frequently happened 10 
others, may juſtly be conſidered as likely to 
befal us. By the ſame abſurd reliance on 
a good conſtitution, through which were 
* _ may & be fo kewl 

But ſu mere ſever ſit wearing 
off with - —— one; how fatal would 
it prove to be then ſeized with a diſtemper 
of the inſectious kind, that was at all ma- 
lignant! This has often been the caſe; 
and when it has been ſo, the applications 
of os moſt ſkilful have hone * vain, 
| our intemperance have nothing in- 
ſtantly to dread; for how ſhort a —— 
it be in ſuch ſecurity ? The young de- 
bauchee ſoon experiences the iſſue of his 
miſcondut—ſoon finds his food difreliſhed, 
his ſtomach weakened, his ſtrength decay- 
ed, his body waſted. In the flower of his 
youth, he often ſeels all the infirmucs of 
extreme cld age; and when not yet in the 
middle of human life, is got to the end of 
his own. u. 2 4 
If we have attained to manhaod, to our 
full vigour, be fore we run into the excels, 
2 r diſſuading; we may, in- 

ed. poſſibly be many years in bean 3 
conſlitution: but then, if a- ſudden 
Kroke dipatch us not; if we are not cut 
off without the leaſt leiſure given us to im. 
plore the mercy of Heaven; to how much 
uneaſineſs are we, generally, reſerved 
what a variety of painful diſtempers threat - 
en us! All of them there is very little 
probability we ſhould eſcape; and under 
which ſoever of them we may labour, we 
ſhall experience its cure hopeleſs, aud 1 
ſeverity the ſaddeſt leſſon, how dear the 
purchaſe was of our, former mirth. 
There are, I grant, inſtances, where 3 
long continued intemperance has not pre. 
vented the attainment of a very advanced 
age free from diſorders, of every kind. 
Nh then it is to. bg, cophdexglhow nr 
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inſtances are; that it is not, perhaps, 
2 in a thouſand, who eſcapes 22 
of thoſe, who do thus eſcape, the far great- 
er owe their preſervation to hard 
working, or to an exerciſe as fatiguing, as 
ay of the more laborious employments. 
So that if either our frame be not of an 
maſual firmneſs, or we do not labour for 
our bread, and will not for our health ; we 
cannot be of their number, who have ſo 
mach as a chance, that they will not ſhorten 
their fives by their exceſs. And when we 
NN 13 rlelves 
dow very little we can iſe ourſelves 
from "gs We are liable to all the diſeaſes, 
which, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
are connected with intemperance; and we 
are liable to all thoſe, from which even ſo- 
briety exempts not; but in this latter caſe, 
ye have, by no means, the ſame to hope 
vith the ſaber, po el recovered of 
yhat proves mortal to the intemperate. 

RS AT O03" " "vow Baſie. 

$137- On Intemperance in Drinking. 

4 81 r. III. ar 

o conſider, Mh. the unhappy effect 
of drunkenne ſs 1 „ 

Every time we offend in it, we are firſt 
madmen, and then idiots: we firſt ſay, and 
do, athouſand the — Toy and ex- 
travagant things, en appear quite 
yoid of ſenſe, 85 annexing theſe conſtant 
inconveniences to drinking immoderately, 
it ſeems the deſign of a wiſe Providence to 
teach us, what we may fear from a habit of 
Itto give us a foretaſte of the miſeries, 
vhich it will at len 
a few hours alone, but for the whole remain- 
der of our lives, What numbers have, 
hard drinking, fallen into an incurable diſ- 
tration! And who was ever for many 
years a ſot, without deſtroying the quick- 
neſs of his apprehenſion, and — — 
of his memory? What mere 'drivellers 
hare ſome of the beſt capacities become, 
after a long courſe of exceſs! ! 

As we drink to raiſe our ſpirits, but, by 
thus raifing, we weaken them; ſo what- 
ever freſh vigour our parts may ſeem to 
derive from our wine, it is a vi which 


vaſtes them; which, by being often thus 


called out, deſtroys its ſource, our natural 
and underſtanding. *Tis like a man's 


pending upon his principal: he may, for a 4 
_ * Caves much ſuperior to bir, 


ſupports himſelf upan'the. intereſt of 
his fortune; but is ſure tobe undone, when 


bring upon us, not for 


123 
We meet with, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, inſtances, where an extraordinary 
happineſs of conſtitution has prey ; 


entire ruin, even from a courſe of dri 
enneſs of many years continuance: but 
much queſtion, whether there are any in; 
8 oe Sony pap been re- 
markably prejudicial to a good capacity, 
From all obſervations, 8 can 
make on the human frame, it may be fair- 


ſuppoſed, that there are no. ſuch in: 
Le it is not reaſonable loch 


we can be, for many years inſlaming our 
brains, without injuring | conti · 
nually — moſt delicate parts 
our machine, without impairing them. 
lively imagination, ny quick apprehenfion, 
a retentive memory, u in 
our ſtructure, — . teh N 
hurt, than ſuch, whoſe ſound ſtate is ne- 
e doc the preſervation -of mere life; 
and therefore we perceive thoſe ſeveral fa, 
—_ N Ay loſt, long 2 the 

y man is very frequently 
ſeen to ſurvive hunſelf—to 9 | 
creature, after he has, for ſome years, ceaſec 
to be a rational one. Andto thisdeplora- 
ble ſtate g more likely to bring us, 
than a habit of . drunkenneſs; as there is 
no vice, that more immediately affects thoſe 
organs, by the help of which we appre- 
hend, reaſon, rememb 


remember, and perform the 

like acts. * 3 
* Wha t ou to raiſe in us 

utmoſt — _— drunkenneſs is, the 


conſideration of the many crimes, to which 
it diſpoſes us. He, through whoſe veins . 
the inflaming potion has ſpread itſelf, muſt 
be under a greater temptation to lewdnefs, 
than you can think him in any other cir- 
eumſtances: and from the little reaſoning, 
of which he is then capable, as to the dit- 
ference of the two crimes, would heſitate 
no more at adultery than fornication. - 
Thus, alſo, for immoderate anger, con- 
tention, ſcurrility and abuſe, acts of vo- 
lence; and the moſt injurious treatment of 
others; they are all offences, into which 
drunkenneſs is. moſt apt to betray us; ſo. 
apt to do it, that you will ſcarcely find a 
9 — 22 without many 
rovoking ſpeeches and actions paſſing.in 
In- or leſa ſtrife, beſos it 
ſeparates. We even perceive the moſt 
ntle and peaceable, the moſt humane and 
civilized, when they are ſober, no ſooner 
intoxicated, than put off all thoſe 
commendable qualities, and aſſume, as it 
Pine aaa pores wake as Ulcer 


% 
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1 artful perſon properly intro - 
cing the ſubjeR, urging us to enter upon 
It—and, after that, praiſing, or blaming, or 
contradicting, or queſtioning us. is ſoon able 
to draw from us whatever information he 
deſires to obtaa. 8 
Our diſcretion never outlaſts our ſobrie- 
ty. Failings which it moſt concerns us to 
conceal, and which, when we are ourſelves, 
we do molt induſtriouſly conceal, we uſually 

iſh, when we have drank to exceſs, 

Ee man is then clearly ſeen, with all the 
Il nature and bad qualities, from which his 
behaviour, in his cooler hours, had induced 
his moſt intimate friends to believe him 
wholly free, We mult be loſt to reflection, 
to thought, when we can thus far throw 
8 And what is it, but our 


thought and reflection, that can engage our 


ſecrecy in any inſtance that can ever be 


a proper check upon our diſcourſe - that 


pables us to diſtinguiſh what we may 
E, and on what we ought to be filent? 
we-ceaſe to be in a condition to hide 
the deformities in ourſelves, which, we moſt 
wiſh to have concealed? On what point, 
then, is it likely that we ſhould be reſerv- 
ed? Whoſe ſecrets can he keep, who ſo 
foul any We aw? . 
At may. thir „ & alledg againſt 
Erunkenoeſs, that it gives the crafty and 
navith the moſt dangerous advantage 


ver us, 


- This vice pits into the very cireum- 


Kances, in which every one would wiſh us 
0 be, who had a view to impoſe upon vs, 
to over-reach us, or inany. way to gain his 
ends of us. When the repeated = ht 
Kas diſordered us, it is then, that — 3 
complying with our humour, and joining, 
|) dee in our madneſs, we may b 
de into meaſures the moſt prejudicial 
10 us, into ſuch as are our own 
— pers doing. x; 
purſe is w at mercy of our com- 
pany 3 We. — give -e lend We 
e. What unhappy marriages have been 
then concluded! What ruinous convey- 
ances have been then made! Ho ſecure 
ſoever we may apprehend ourſelves from 
Tmpoſitiens of ſo very pernicious a nature; 
et more or fewer we muſt haye to fear 
om drunkenneſs, as the opportunities, 
which it gives, will conſtantly be” watched 
all, who have any deſigu upon us: and 


our fa- 


If we are known. requently to diſcrder 


ourſelves, all in our neighbourbood, or 
2 our 9 who are of any 
i 


It is then that our 


avoid us, and leave us wholly to thoſe, whe 
find their account in aflociating with us; 
who, while they can make us their proper. 
ty, will be, as often as we pleaſe, our com- 
A fourth ar nt againſt drunkenneſi 
is its bad effeQts upon our health, Every 
act of it is a fever for a lime: and whence 
have we more reaſon to apprehend one of 2 
longer continuance, and of the work con- 
ſequence? Our blood thus fired, none can 
be ſure, when the diſorder raiſed in it will 
be quieted, whether its inflammatory ſtate 
will admit of a remedy: in ſeveral thou. 
ſands it has been found incapable of any; 
and what has ſo frequently happened 10 
others, may juſtly be conſidered as likely to 
befal a. By the ſame abſurd reliance on 
a good conſtitution, 2 
2 WE may | be ſo - — 

But ſuppoſin mere ſever ſit wearing 
of with = on one; how fatal would 
it prove to be then ſeized with a diſtemper 
of the infectious kind, that was at ell ma- 
lignant! This has often been the caſe; 
and when it has been ſo, the applications 
of the moſt ſkilful have heen entirely vain, 
Leet our antemperance have nothing in- 
ſtantly to dread; for how ſhort a ſpace can 
it be in ſuch ſecurity ? The young de- 
bauchee ſoon riences the iſſue of hs 


miſconduct.— ſoon finds his food diſreliſhed, 


his ſtomach weakened, his ſtrength decay- 
ed, his body, waſted. In the flower of his 
youth, he often feels all the inficmuties of 
extreme cld age; and when not yet in the 
middle of human life, is got to the end of 
his own, wh Th at 

If we have attained to manhgod, to our 
full yigour, be fore we run into the excels, 
from which I am diſſuading; we may, in- 


deed, poſſibly be many years in 


b ing 8 
conſlitution: but then, if a- ſudden 
oke dipatch us not; if we are not cu 
off without the leaſt leiſure given us to im. 
plore the mercy of Heaven; to how much 
— are 2 generally, mo 
what a variety of painful diſtempers threat- 
en us All of them there is very little 
probability we ſhould eſcape ; and under 
which ſoever of them we may labour, we 
ſhall experience its cure hopeleſs, aud 1s 


ſeverity the ſaddeſt leſſon, how gear the 


purchaſe was of our. former mirth. 

There ate, I grant, inſtances, where 2 
long-continued intemperance has yot pre. 
vented the attainment of a very advanced 
15 free from diſorders, of every kind. 
N then it s to. , Farr 
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theſe inſtances are; that it is not, perhaps, 

one in a thouſand, who eſcapes thus; 

of thoſe, who do thus eſcape, the far great- 

er owe their preſervation to hard 
<= or to an exerciſe as fatiguing, as 

any of the more laborious employments. 

$ that if either our frame be not of an 

muſual firmneſs, or we do not labour for 
oor bread, and will not for our health; we 

cannot be of their number, who have ſo 
muchas a chance, that they will not ſhorten 

their ves by their exceſs. And when we 

have this Ee wo are to remember, 
how very little we can promiſe ourſelves 
from it. We are liable to all the diſeaſes, 
which, in the ordinary courſe of things, 
are connected with intemperance; and we 
are liable to all thoſe, from which even ſo- 
briety exempts not; but in this latter caſe, 
ye have, by yo means, the ſame to hope 
with the ſaber, ar pray recovered of 
what proves mortal to the intemperate. 

| NY | | 2 Deen Babes. 

$137. On Intemperance in Drinking. 

4 8 

o con ſider, , the unhappy effect 
of drunkenneſs e minds. | 

Every time we offend in it, we are firſt 
madmen, and then idiots: we firſt ſay, and 
do, a thouſand the — 1 and ex- 
travagant things, en appear quite 
void of ſenſe. 85 annexing theſe conſtant 
inconveniences to —_— immoderately, 
it ſeems the deſign of a wiſe Providence to 
teach us, what we may fear from a habit of 
it=to give us a foretaſte of the miſeries, 
whichit will at length bring upon us, not for 
a few hours alone, but for the whole remain- 
der of our lives. What numbers , 
tard drinking, fallen into an incurable diſ- 
traction! And who was ever for many 
years a ſot, without coming Wn quick- 
neſs of his apprehenſion, and the ſtrength 
of his memory? What mere drivellers 
hare ſome of the beſt capacities become, 
after a long courſe of exceſs! . 

As we drink to raiſe our ſpirits, but, by 
thus raifing, we weaken them; ſo what- 
ever freſh vigour our parts may ſeem to 
derive from our wine, it is avi which 


vaſtes them; which, by being often thus 


called out, deſtroys its ſource, our natural 
and underſtanding. Tis like a man's 


his principal: he may, for a 


ory A pede 

, make a figure much ſuperior to his, 
who ſi bünfelf the intereſt of 
his fortune; but is ſure to be undone, when 
the other is unhurt, 2 — 
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ſerved, inſtances, where anextraording 
happineſs of conſtitution has prevented im 
entire _ even from a courſe 0 x 
enneſs of many years, continuance: but 
much queſtion, whether —— any in; 
ſtances, that ſuch a couxſe has pot been re- 
axe 23 io a good Capacity. 
From obſervations, Which we can 
make on the human frame, it may be fair- 
ly ſuppoſed, that there are 0 ſuch in- 
it is not reaſonable to think 
we can be, for many years inflaming ou 
brains, without injuring 1 
ut 


nually diſordering the moſt delicate parts 
our machine, wi impairing them. 
lively imagination, 7 quick apprehenfion, 
a retentive memory, u 
our ſtructure, which FN 
hurt, than ſuch, whoſe ſound ſtate is ne- 
ey d the preſervation -of mere life; 
and therefore we perceive thoſe ſeveral fa, 
culties often entirely loſt, long before the 
body drops, . The man is very frequently 
ſeen to ſurvive humſelf—to continuealivi 
creature, after he has, for ſome years, ceaſed 
to be a rational one. Andto thisdeplora- 
ble ſtate nothing is more likely to bring us, 
than a habit of . drankenneſs; as there is 
no vice, that more immediately affects thoſe 
organs, by the help of which we appre- 
— remember, and perform the 
ea 


What, fixthly, ought to raiſe in us the 
utmoſt abhorrence of drunkenneſs is, the 
conſideration of the many crimes, to which 
it diſpoſes us. He, through whoſe veins 
the inflaming potion has ſpread itſelf, muſt 
be under a greater temptation to lewdneſfs, 
than you can think him in any other cir- 
cumſtances: and from the little reaſoning, 
of which he is then capable, as to the a 
ference of the two crimes, would heſitate 
no more at adultery than fornication. - 

Thus, alſo, for immoderate anger, con - 
tention, ſcurrility and abuſe, as of vio- 
lence, and the moſt injurious treatment of 
others; they are all offences, into which 

drunkenneſs is. moſt apt to betray us; ſo. 
apt to do it, that you will ſcarcely find a 
company drinking toexceſs, without man 
provoking ſpeeches and actions paſſing.in 
it—without more or leſs ſtrife, before. it 
ratess We even perceive the moſt 


tle and pea the moſt humane and 
civilized, when they are ſober, no ſooner 
intoxicated, . than put off all thoſe 


qualities, and aſſume, as it 


724 ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 
from their former, as the moſt untraftable dertakings; and that, which is molt lice;.” 
and 'fierceſt of che brute kind are, from tious, ee che 3 
the moſt accompliſhed and amiable of our of an attempt, * a Courageous and 
3 EO undaunted mind. Hence rapes, murther,, 
 aftsof the utmoſt i ity and barbati- 
ty have been chair act; who, when ſober, 
would have detefted themſelves, if ſuch 
grimes could have entered their though. 
| won ON in beech erve 
of zemprations over us; and here, what cenſure has been on 
ing us into a conditien, in which the drunkenneſs by thoſe, who only the 
icious fuggeſtions of others have light of reaſon for their guide, | 
mllyence upon us—in which, a It was the faying of one of the wiſer 
prolligate companion is enabled to direct Heathen, That a wiſe man would int 
5 wioe, but would be ſure never to be made 


over us, by diſqualifying us for era- wine, as betra even the prudent i 
tion; and by extinguiſhing in us all regard imprudence. Il. dvi | id is 
to the motives of prudence and caution. avoid drinking company; if you acciden- 


tall 

pas Bir ole of for, when that ha 

the mind is like a , whole driver i 
» thrownof: as if is then ſure to be hurried 
awer at random, ſo are ave, when our rea- 


gone, ſure to be drawn into much 
calling 


— In the Third Book of the the diſcord of the Greeks, at a Council called to ber 


5 * SS r ö „ we: 
f 5 With ireful taunts each other they ä 
b Till in loud tumult all the Greeks aroſe, 


drunk, by a e of thoſe, whole joint force was not, with reſpe@ to his, that of a e 
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Tie Anemguavs, which drama 
received among the Romans, will be heres 
after taken of, 


Among the Greets, by a lam of Solon, if 

a chief magiſtrate made himſelf drunk, he 
nas to be put to death. By a law of Pit- 
inflicted 


4 double puniſhment was 
— when drank; — 
any —— were thoſe, | 
whoſe laws he, w any greater Know 
2 of wine than was really neceſſary uſefully, 0: 
| his health, ſuffered death. that your 
Thus much 2s to their ſentiments on upon b. 
drinking to exceſs, who had only the light In the firſt 
a Nature to ew them its nilt. ” thoſe" who are 
in fares — 


8 
5 
i 
2 
I 


401 Os Inienprane in pu. 
Set. I. 


8 — ample continually im. 
cautions, as ought to him, quently ria what is wrong, we, 

whoſe dofire it Ito — ver adhbrrons of it, : 

Carefully ſhun the company that is ad- prevailed with to do it.” 
dited to it. — —ͤ—„—¾ | 
1 who are manners. It is natural to think we hond 
n nn, 5 
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; ; . rA wand the Goddeſs waves 
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 Jooked upon as condemning their practice; 
and, therefore, that he has no way of con- 


Y 


render them unwilling to quit an intercourſe 
Th nc Þ qualifed 9 ama Pom — 

r arts e t to corrupt hi 
Priety: where he lies | 


N moſt to temp. 
e e l lee 


method leſt unattempted, that can ap 
ly to make him regardleſs of his - 
But who can reckon himſelf ſaſe, when fo 
much pains will be uſed to enſnare him ? 
Whole virtue is ſecure, amidſt the earneſt 


* 


endeavours of his conſtant companions to 


undermine it? 4 | 
Another caution which I have laid down 

, Never fit long among thoſe, who are in 

| reſs towards excels. | The 1 

-ency of this advice will be acknow d, 

if we conſider bow difficult it is to be long 

Was nes ' 

ourſelves, and then to be betrayed into the 

gailt, againſt which we had moſt 

- reſolved. * a 


rd how apt we are to forget 


In the eagerneſs of our own diſcourſe, 


or in our attention to that of others, or in 
the pleaſure we receive from the good hu- 
mour of our ions, or in the ſhare 
we take of their mirth, we may 
rally be ſuppoſed unobſerving, how much 
. cxtnga—es 
the utmoſt boand: of ſobriety: theſe, under 
the circumſtances I have mentioned, _ 

eafly be paſſed by us, without. the 
- ſuſpicion of it beſore under any 


| of our „ fb 

As in diſputes, one unadviſed expr | 
brings on another, and after a few argu- 
advance to anger, are by an on 
to abuſe, — . to thoſe 
extremities,” to which they 22 have 
x my is it when we ng where what 


gives the moſt frequent occaſion to dif- 


putes is before us——where the intoxicating 
draught is Circulating ; one invites Us to 
8 F „ 2 1. 


. 
_ is. 
. x 


— pa 


very natu- 


ur warineſs de- 
. 
= — 
1 ws . 
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clines—from chearfulneſs we paſs to noiſy 
mirth—our mirth ſtops not long ſhort of 


e - folly—our folly hurrſes us to a madues, 


that we never could have imagined li 
to have been our reproach. _ 
If yon have often loſt the command of 
| » Where a.certain quantity of liquor 
jath been — ; = ſu be ſure 

never to approach that quantity 
ſhould. confine you to what 2 _ 
ſhort of it. Where we find that a reliance 
upon our warineſs, upon the Readineſs and 
firmneſs of our general ions, has de. 
ceived. us, we ſhould truft Sem no more; 
we ſhould conſide no more in 209% precas- 
tions," Which have already proved an in- 
ſufficient check upon us. When I cannot 
ſt a temptation, I have nothing left for 
my ſecurity but to ſty it. If I know that 
I am apt to yield, when I am tempted; 
the part I have then to act is, to take care 
that I may not be tempted. Thus only 1 
ſhew clk in earneſt; hereby alone [evi- 

dence, that my duty is * care, 
We have ienced, that we cannot 
withdraw from the company we like, ex- 
actly at ſuch a point of time e have ex- 
that we ſometimes do not per- 
ceive when we have got to the utmoſt 
| bounds of tem ce we have unhappily 
experienced, that when it has been known 
to us, how ſmall an addition of liquor 
would diſorder us, we then have ſo far loſt 
the power over'qurſelves, as not to be able 
to refrain from what we thus fully knew 
would be prejudicial to us. In theſe cir- 
cumftances, no way remains of ſecuring 
our ſobriety, if we will reſort to any place 
where it is at all hazarded, but either hav- 
ing our ſtint at once before us, or confining 
ourſelves to that certain number of mea- 
ſured dravghts, from whence we. are ſure 
we can have nothing to fear. And he, 
.who will, not take this method—he who 
reſt in a general intention of ſobriety, 


when he has how often that interifion 


has been in vain, how often he has miſ- 
carried, notwithſtanding it, can never be 
conkdered as truly concerned for his paſt 
failings, as having ſeriouſly reſolved not to 
repeat them. So far as L omit any due 
ecaution 4 rainſt a crime, into which [ 
| ve ver? apt to be drawn, fo far I 
may .juſtly be regarded as indifferent to- 
. 2 4 far yr my —— 
or etermined to leave 

it, muſt be as infincere. 
&; $ 139. 05 
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| 8 RC To. N 
Never make any quantity of ſtrong li- 
quor xeceſſary to your — What 


©caions- this-to-be u ſit caution-is, That 


to fear. The reaſon, why it is thus likely 
to be increaſed, is, that a fmall draught, by 
the habitual uſe of it, will ceaſe to raiſe 
our ſpirits ; and therefore, when the deſign 
of our drinking is in order to raiſe them; 


re ſhall at length ſeek to do it by a much 


arger quantity of liquor, than what was 


wanted for that purpofe at firſt. | 
It ſeems to be, further, pr advice on 
this ſubject, That we never apply 


to ftrong liquor for eaſe under cares or 
troubles of — From — from 
düſappointments, a variety of uneaſi- 
— L The inconſiderate 
ne impatient for a ſpeedy relief; which, 


»thofpiriwourdraught — are 
beta — 79/4 9 


But how very imprudent they muſt be, 
vbo would by ſuch means — minds, 
v moſt evident. For, is any real ground 
of trouble removed, by not attending to it 
y diverting our thoughts from it? In 
navy caſes, the evil we would remedy by 
dot thinking upon it is, by that very courſe, 
made much more di g than it other- 
viſe would have been; nay, ſometimes, 
quteremedileſs. In all cafes, the leſs heat- 
ed our brain is, and the greater: calmneſs 
ve preſerve, the fitter we are to help our- 
ſelves; the fitter we are to encounter diffi- 
culties; to prevent our being involved in 
them; or, if that cannot be, to'extricate 
ourſelves ſpeedily from them. oP at 

The eaſe, which liquor gives, is but that 
ofa dream: when wea , we are again 
eurſolves; we are in the ſame ſituation as 
or, perhaps, in a worſe. What then 
* wank ſtep? hor gran a _— 

| one draught are 
ns muſt be taken Sb — 
ence of which is, that ſuch: a habit of 
ning. will be contracted, as. we ſhall 
nunly endeavour to conquer, [0s 9a 
g — to ĩt 2 no ger 
o guard againſt this, as-it-is 
the utmoſt importance to all of us, ſ 
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AND RELIGIOUS. 1 
— rn: the only ones, indeed, 
to which we can wiſely reſort in any ſtraĩta 


and which are often found capable of ex- 


A t man ſhould never deſert him- 
ſelf. Where his own efforts avail him not, 
the care of an over-ruling Providenee.may 
interpoſe, and deliver him. But to borrow 
ſupport againſt our troubles from liquor, is 
an entire deſertion of ourſelves ; it is giving 
up our ſtate, as an undone one it is aban - 
doning our own diſcretion, and relinquiſh« 
ing all hopes of the DzrrTr's afliftance. 
Lay. Know always, how you may uſe- 
fully employ, or innocently amuſe yourſelf. 
When time is a burden upon us, when we 
are at a loſs how-to paſs it, our chearful- 
neſs of courſe abates, our ſpirits flag, we are 
reſtleſs and uneaſy: here then we are in 
the fitteſt diſpoſition, and under the ſtrong- 
eſt inducements, to reſort to what we know 
will enliven us, and malce our hours glide 
away inſenſibly. Beſides, when we cannot 
tell what to do with ourſelves, it is natural 
we ſhould ſeek for thoſe, who are as idle 
as ourſelves ;'-and when ; ſuch company 
meet, it is eaſy to ſee what will keep them 
together; that drinking muſt be their en- 
tertainment, ſince they are ſo ill qualified 
foranyathen. en e eh M63 oh 

| Idlenefs has been not unfitly term'd, the 
parent of all vices; but none it more fre- 
quently produces than drankennefs; as no 
vice can make a greater waſte of our time, 
the chief thing about which the idle are ſo- 
licitous. On the other hand, he who can 
2 buſy, or innocently divert him- 
„ has a ſure reſort in all hamours—be - 
has his ſpirits ſeldom depreſſed,” or when 
— he can, without any hazard, re- 
eruit them he is ſo far from ſeeking a eor 
reſpondence with ſuch, as are always in a 
readineſs to engage in ſchemes of intem 
rance and riot, that he ſhuns them; his 
amuſements, quite different from theira, oc- 
caſion him to be ſeldom with them, and ſe · 
cure him from being corrupted by them. 
This we may lay doun ava moſt certain 
A 
when we have proper di. q | 
we ſometimes muſt be; and when we know 
not how. to be ſo in an innocent way, we 
ſoon ſhall be in a guilty. |. But if we can 
find full entertainment in what is free from 
all reproach-in what neither has any thing 
criminal in it, nor can lead us into hat ĩs 


moſt de te. 
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| wedethonght-in lirtle dangery and not — Bur mirth, you ſay, my# ſometime be cop 


likely-to--yield 10 the bad examples ſur- /uled. Let it be ſo. I would no more dil. 
ng e due you from: than 1 would from fer 


are « to riot or intem 5 
of hem: pers you 2 perance: Do 
ſtupid « you are ceaſing to. be reaſonable.” 
danger threa- - Good h ch | 
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moch As a li, leer less joys. I know not, N 
to wy a greater quantity, who ſuffers — would not appear extremely 
the ſame from it, which you do from a 8 which, we, 1 ˖ 0 
leſſer. When you know that it is a crime there were any | 
1 be drunk, and know likewiſe what =P ity init, when we make what is 2 
make you ſo; the more or leſs, which will dently our duty give way to our con- 
do this, is nothing to the purpoſe—alters venience; and rather-confider, how profit- 
notyour guilt. If you will notrefrain from able this or that practice is than how 
two or three draughts, v hen you are ſure ri That, therefore, ſobriety, added fo 
thardrunkenneſs will be the conſequence of o parts of a virtuous conduct, may en- 
them it cannot be thought, that any more title us to the ſo much ho for re 
regard to ſobriety keeps you from drink - we muſt be ſober, under all ſorts of diſeou- 
ing the —— yoke) whatſoever. Had ragements. I; rarely, indeed, ha — ... 
ſuch 'a regard ence upon you, it that we meet with a but to 1 
would have an — one; it o keep ęgreateſ muſt be our reſolution, if 'we 
you from every ſtep, by which your Lhe recommend ourſelves to the Governor bf 
ay could ſuffer, tha e we wilt hope for his fa- 
4 to\ ſupporting an intereft,, promoting a vrt. Bolton.” | 
trade; advantomcouſly bargaining for our- HOP 
ſelves, by drinkin — is we 9 2 * * "41. — ts Drinking. | 
ws; they are, for t the 7 
— bad of the . 7 A e Wks 1og7 forts 
Mo are willing to lay the blame of their Thus mock with regard to drunkenneſs, 
niſconduR on any thing, rather than on to far as it is committed by ĩntoxicati 
what” alone deſerves it—rather than on ourſelves by drinking, till our es | 
their bad inclinations. gone: but as there is . 
Civility and courteſy, kind offices, wiſts - which we may offend in it, viz. Pris ol 
of charity and liberality will both raiſe more than is proper for our 7 
us more friends, and keep thoſe we have I muſt on this likewiſe beſtow a few ob- 
firmer to us, than any quantities of li nor. ſervations. 
which we can either diſtribute or d When we drink more than ſuffices to 
and ac for mens trade or their bargains, be recruit our ſpirits, our paſſions are height 
them always act fairly let them, whether ened, and we ceaſe to be under the influ- 
oy by of: fell; ſhew that they abhor all ence of that calm temper, which is our 
icking and impoſition—all litt — 4 only ſafe counſellor, * he next adrante 
artifices "and I'll flake my life, a f they beyond refreſhment is to that mirth, which 
2 have reaſon to obj both draws many unguarded ſpeeches from 
vill alwdys preſerve r ug, they us, and. carries us to many indiſcreet ac. 
nut leſſen their gain, tione—which waſtes our time, not barely 
But were it true, that, if we will reſolve . while we are in the act of 3 but as 


tever to hazard intoxicating ourſelves, we it unfettles our heads, and indiſ us to 
nult loſe our friends, and forego our pre- attention to bufineſs,—to a cloſe applick- 
ſat advantage z they are inconveniences, tion in any way. Soon as our ſpirits are 
which, in ſuc ha caſe, we ſhould chearfully. raiſed beyond their juſt pitch, we are for 
ſubmit to. © 19s wave muſt be taken, ſchemes of diverſion and pleaſure; we are 
ſome difficulties muſt be here encountered; unfit for ſerious affairs, an&therefote can. 
if we will have any reaſonable ground to not entertain a thought of being employed | 
expe happineſs in a future ſtate. Of this in them. 
even — ſenſe muſt ſatisfy us.” Beſides, as according to the riſe of our 
Credulous as we are, I think it im- "ſpirits, cheir-fall will afterward, be; it is 
that any man in his wits would - moſt ble, that when we find” them 
5 2 e 9 eee 
3 no we have e e fuch a 
that he "ink — remove any qo, 2 3 thereby be betrayed, if not 
e TR to . — ar method he into the exceſſes deprive us bf . | 
thought pro e reaſon, yet into ſuch 2 habit of drinking, 
blow his — and gratify His ap- as occa ſſons the loſs of many precious kours 
petites} and yet reſt aſſured, haz his death —impairs our health—is a 222 miſappli · 
—— De 2g our fortune, and a moſt ruinous 
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example to our obſervers. © But, indeed, 
_ whence is it to be feared, —.— ſhall be. 
come downright ſots—that we ſhall con- 
tract 2 habit of drinking to the moſt diſ- 
12 exceſs; whence, I ſay, is this to be 
__ feared, if not from accuſtoming ourſelves 
do the frequentdraughts, which neither our 
thirſt—nor fatigue—nor conſtitution re- 
- quires: by frequently uſing them, our in- 


Clination to them is ſtrengthened; till at 


length we cannot prevail upon ourſelves to 
leave our cup, while we are in a conditi 


to lift it. 


Theſe are objections, in which all are 


concerned, whoſe refreſhment, from what 
- they drink, is not their rale in it ; but to 
men of moderate fortunes, or who are to 
make their fortunes, other ts are to 
be uſed: theſe perſons are to conſider, that 
even the leſſer degree of intemperance, now 
cenſured, is generally their utter undoing, 
thro* that neglect of their affairs, which is 

_ its neceſſary conſequence. When we mind 
not our own buſineſs, who can we think 
likely to mind it for us? Very few, certain- 
ly, will be met with, 4; and able to do 

it; and not to be both, is much the ſame, 
as to be neither. While we are paſſing our 
time with our chearful companions, we are 
not only loſing the advantages, which care 
and induſtry, either in inſpetting our affairs, 
or purſuing our employment, would have 
afforded us; but we are actually conſuming 
dur fortune -e are habituating ourſelves 
7 ve i we are con- 
tracting a diſinclination to fatigue and con- 
; even when we — ſenſi- 
ble of their neceſſity, when our affairs muſt 
run into the utmoſt confuſion without them. 
And we, in fact, perceive that, as ſoon as 
the ſcholar, or trader, or artificer, or who- 
ever it is, that has the whole of his main- 
- tenance to gain, or has not much to ſpend, 
addicts himſelf only to this lower degree of 
« 2ntemperance — accuſtoms himſelf to fit 


of it which his relief demands, he 


8 and, if a care greater than his own 
. fave him not, as having nothing. 

- +. Add to all this, that the very ſame diſ- 

eaſes, which may be apprehended from of- 

ten intoxicating ourſelves, are the uſual at- 

. tendantsnotonly of frequently drinking to the 


full of what we can conyeniently bear, but 
even of doing it in a large quantity, The 
difference diſeaſes come 


only is, that 
more ſpeedily on us from the former, than 
the latter cauſe; and, perhaps, deſtroy us 
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ſooner. But how defirable it is to be 


chaſtiſement, if they were &nown to uſe am; 
their lawgiver has, in this particular, been 


quite different ways of living neceſſary: [ 
great a pa 


©; ſpirituous liquor had been drank by them. 
| at his wine, and to exceed that quantity k 
"> — ptohibited to drink wine till they had at- 
worthleſs in a double ſenſe, as deſerving no- tai 


to bear the 


, f being trained ay 
exactly temperate, and o g 


ſtruggling with any of the diſtempers, 
which our exceſſes occaſion, they can beſt 
determine who labour under them. 

The inconveniencies which attend our 
more freely uſing the leaſt hurtful of any 
ſpirituous liquors have ſo evidently ap- 
peared—have ſhewn themſelves ſo many 
and ſo great, as even to call for a remedy 
from the law itſelf; which, therefore, pu- 
niſhes both thoſe, who loiter away their 
time at their cups, and thoſe, who ſuffer 
it to be done in _ ho $i 

A great part of the world, a much greater 
than all — added together, in which 
the Chriſtian religion 1s profeſſed, are for- 
bidden all manner of liquor, which can cauſe 
drunkenneſs ; they are not allowed the /mallef 
quantity of them; and it would be an offence 
which would receive the moſt rigorous 


thought to have acted according to the rules 
of good policy; and the governors of thoſe 
countries, in which this law is in force, have, 
from its firſt tion amongſt them, found 
it of ſuch benefit, as to allow no relaxation of 
it. I do not mention ſuch à practice as any 
rule for us: difference of climates makes 


only mention it as a leſſon to us, that, if ſo 
rt of mankind ſubmit to a total 
abſtinence from wine and frong drink, we 
ſhould uſe them ſparingly, with caution and 
moderation; which is, certainly, neceſſary 
to our welfare, whatever may be the effect 
of entirely forbearing them on theirs. 
In the moſt admired of all the weltem 
governments, a ſtrict ſobriety was required 
of their women, under the very ſevereſt pc- 
nalties: the puni t of a de rture from 
it was nothing leſs than capital: and the 
cuſtom of ſaluting women, we are told, was 
introduced in ordertodiſcover whether any 


In this commonwealth the men were 


tained thirty years, | 
— ar ans 
| le, had no rdraugntto 8 
n — fati — raiſe — 
courage, animate to. encounter 
the moſt terriſying difficulties and danger 
but water ſharpened with vinegar. | 4 
what was the conſequence of ſuch ſtritt 
briety obſerved by both ſexes ? What _ 
the conſequence of being born of parents ſo 


in a habit of the utmoſt abſtemiou * 
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What, I ſay, followed upon this, but the 
attainment of ſuch a firmneſs of body and 
mind —of ſuch an indifference to all the 
emaſculating pleaſures of ſuch vigour and 
fearleſſneſs, that the people, thus born and 
educated, ſoon made all oppoſition fall be- 
fore them, experienced no enemy a match 
for them Were conquerors, wherever they 
carried their arms. fe Of Eg 8 
By theſe remarks on the temperance. of 
the antient Romans, I am not for recalling 
cuſtoms ſo quite the reverſe of thoſe, in 
which we were brought up ; but ſome 
change in our manners I could heartily 
wiſh they might effect: and if not induce 
w to- the ſame ſobriety, which was prac- 


greater than is practiſed by the generality 
of Chrillians. lies Bolton. a 


$ 142 'On Plagſire. 

g SzxcrT, I. | 
While you are conſtantly engaged in the 
purſuit of knowledge, or in making what 
you have acquired of uſe to your fellow. 
creatures—while information is your amuſe- 
nent, and to become wiſer is as much your 
im, in all the company you keep, as in 
ul the books you read ; may I not juſtly 
think it matter of aſtoniſhment to you, that 
lch numbers of ou ſpecies ſhould be 
qute unmindful of all rational improve- 
ar "hs "ne _ on Wed of mirth 
uddiverſfion—paſling their lives in a round 
I ing and triling. AP £ 
It every age has its madneſs, and one is 
llingui by its warlike humour, a ſe- 
aud by its enthuſiaſm, a third by its party 
ud political rage; the diſtraction of the 
peſent may uly be pronounced, its turn 
v pleaſure, ſo ſadly poſſeſſing thoſe of each 
x and of all ages—thoſe of every profeſ- 
in and employment—the ſeveral ranks 
ud orders. of men; that they, who are 
langers to the ſudden changes in human 
Wholitions, are apt to think, that all ſeri- 
wlneſs and oral the valuable 
mainments, which are the reward 

I pains, muſt, inevitably, be ſoon loſt 


Wong us. | 
Ian not out of hopes, that what thus 
eatens, in the opinion of ſame, our ſpeed; 

u, and has its very great miſchief . 

U none, who give it the leaſt attention, 

ition from your en, as it now does a 


tiled by theſe heathens, yet to a much - 


only of 


AND RELIGIOUS, 


Let, in the mean time, a ſincere well- 
wiſher to his countrymen interpoſe his mean 
endeavours to ſerve them offer to their 
conſideration. ſome, perhaps not wholly 
contemptible, arguments againſt the pur- 
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ſuit, to which they are ſo blameably attach» - 
ed—{hew them pleaſure in that true light in 
which they are unwilling to ſee it teach 
them, not that it ſhould be always declined, 
but that they ſhould never be enſlaved to 
it—repreſent the dangers, to which it ex- 
ſes them, yet point out how far it may 
be enjoyed with innoceuce and ſafet). 
Every man ſeems to be ſo far free, as he 
can diſpoſe of himſelf—as he can main« 
tain a due ſubordination in the parts of bis 
frame, uſe the deliberation. proper to ac- 
uaint him with what is moſt for his advan» 
== and, according to the reſult thereof, 
roceed to action. I conſider each hin- 
lrance to the knowledge of our true hapꝑi - 
neſs, or to its purſuit, as, according to its 
degree, an abridgment of our liberty; and, 
I think thathe may be truly ſtiled a ſlave to 
pleaſure, who follows it, whereſoever di- 


reed to it by appetite, . or . 
uggeſtions in 


When we liſten to their 
choice of good, we allow them an authority, 
. - tor never intended they ſho! 
have; and when their directions in that 
choice are actually complied with, a law - 
leſs ſway enſues the uſe of our nobler fa- 
culties be obſtructed our ability to 
deliberate, as we ought, on our 
gradually fails, and to alter it, at length 
wholly ceaſes. . | wa 
Our ſenſual and rational parts are almoſt 
in continnal oppoſition: we add to the 
power of the former, by a thoughtleſs, idle, 
_ voluptuous life ; and to that of the latter 
by reflection, induſtry, continence.. . 
As you cannot give way to appetite, but 
ou increaſe its reſtleflneſs, you aps” 
1ts demands, and become leſs able to re 
them ; S po gf enery 
1ncipic that oppoſes reaion ;. capable to 
TR you in one inſtance, it will more 
eaſily do it in a ſecond, gaining ground, till 
its dominion over you becomes abſolute. , 
When the queſtion concerns our angry 
ons, all are ready to acknowledge the 
er of not reſtraining them, the terri- 
ble ubjection to which ſuch remiſſneſs ex- 
poſes us. Theſe falling more. ho | 
the 


. 
4 3 3 of the miſchief which. 


ill one day receive as remarkable an op- they occaſion, 4 better judgment is ordi- 
Naril of them, than of aſtections leſs 


- 
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ates: but there can be no reaſon imagin- 
able why anger, if leſs carefully watched 
and reſiſted, ſhould exerciſe, at length, the 
moſt unhappy tyranny over us, which will 
not hold as to any paſſion or luſt whatſoever. 
And as with reſpect to violent reſentment, 
we are ready to-gratify it, whatever it 
cofls us: ſo let what will be the paſſion or 
luſt that governs us, no prudential confi. 
derations are a counterpoiſe for it, 
With regard to pleafure. the fallacy of 
our, reafoning upon it lies here; we always 
look upon the enjoyment of it as a fingle 
act, as a compliance with our liking in this 
or that inſtince : the repetition of that in- 
dolgence is not ſeen under a dependence on 
any former, or under the leaft connexion 
with any future. That ſuch a purſui 
ſhould engage 'us ſeems to be wholly from 
our choice; arid this choice is thought to 
be as free, at the ſecond time of our making 
it as at the firſt, and at the twenticth, as at 
the ſecond.” Intlination is never beheld as 
poſſible to become conftraint—is, I mean, 
never regarded as capable of being indulg- 
ed, till it cannot b No man 
ever took the road of pleaſure, but he ap- 
hended that he could eaſily leave it: 
he confidered his whole life likely to 
be paſſed in its windings, the preference of 
„ wer have been indiſ- 
r ſenſual purſuĩts could not engage 
ſo many, if ſomething very delightful were 
not expected in them; it will be proper to 
ſhew, how unlikely they are to anſwer ſuch 
an expectation.— What there is to diſcourage 
us from attaching ourſelves to them. | 
Conſider ſenſual pleaſure under the high- 
eſt poſſible advantages, it will yet be found 
2 ions. Na * 
Fin, That its enjoyment ing, ex- 
pires ſoon, extends not 2 — mo- 
ments; Our ſpirits ' fink inſtantly under 
it, if in 'a higher degree: nor are the 
long without being depreſſed, when it 
powerfully affefts them. A review here 
. affords me no comfort: I have here no- 
1 = 150m to expect from Reflection. 
"The gratifcations, in which I have allow- 
ed myſelf, have made me neither wiſer nor 
better. The fruit was reliſhed while upon 
my tongue dat En paſſed thence I ſcarce- 
17 7 — the idea of its flavour. © 
How tranſitory our ures Are, we 
cannot but noe is gre we conſi- 
der, how many we, in different parts of 
er 


— 
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That, which is the high entertainment of 
our infancy, doth not afford us the leaf, 
when this ſtate is paſſed; what then de. 
1 * us much in our youth, is quite taſte- 
to us, as we approach manhood; and 
our eng2gements at this period give way 
to ſome others, as we advance in age, 
Nor do our pleaſures thus paſs only with 
our years, but, really, thoſe which beſt ſuit 
our time of life, and on the purſuit of 
which we are moſt intent, muſt be inter. 
rupted in order to be enjoyed. 

e can no more long bear pleaſure, than 
we can long endure fatigue; or, rather, 
what we call pleaſure, after ſome continu- 
ance, becomes fatigue. 

We want relief in our diverſions, as well 
as in our moſt ſerious employments. 
When Socrates had — * of how 


«* unaccountable a nature that thing is, 


* « which men call Pleaſure, fince, though 


« it may a to be conttary to Pain, as 
«© never belli with it in the ſame perſon, 
« yet they 10 cloſely follow each other, 
* that they may ſeem linked, as it were, 
together. He then adde“ If £(p 
c attended to this, he would, I think, 
have given us a fable, in which the Divi- 
© nity, will ing to reconcile theſe two ene- 
mies, but yet unable to do it, had, never- 
« theleſs, ſo connected them in their extre- 
« mities, that where the one comes, the 
other ſhall be ſure to ſucceed it.” 
From the exceſs of joy, how uſual is the 
tranſition to that of dejection! Laughter, 
as well as grief, calls for tears to eaſe us 
under it; and it may be even more dan- 
rous to my life to be immoderately de- 
ghted, than to be ſeverely afflicted. 
Our pleafures then ſoon pa's; and, /- 
condly, their repetition certainly cloys. 
As the eafineſs of poſture and agreeable- 
neſs of place wear off by a very ſhort con- 
tinuance in either ; it is the ſame with any 
ſenſual gratifications which we can purſue, 
And with every enjoyment of that kind, to 
which we can apply. What ſo delights 
our palate, that we ſhould reliſh it, if it 
were our conſtant food ? What juice has 
nature furniſhed, that, after being a fre- 
quent, continues to be a pteaſing; draught! 
sounds, how artfully ſoever blended or ſuc- 
ceſſive, tire at length the of ; and odours 
at firſt the moſt grateful, ſoon either ceaſe 
to recreate us, or become offenſive to ” 
The fineſt prof] yes no entertainmen 
to the 4 long accuſtome! 
to it. ile, that ſtrikes with admit. 


4: 


tant 


tion each cafual beholder, affords its toi 
; | inhabi 
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inhabitant no. comfort, but what the pea- 
ant has in his cottage. 

That love of variety and change, towhich 
none of our kind are ſtrangers, might be 
i leſſon to us, where our expectations are 
il grounded, where they muſt neceſſarily 
le fiſappointed ; for if no man ever yet 
lived, who could ſay of any of the pleaſures 
of ſenſe—On this I repoſe myſelf—it quite 
anſwers my hopes from it my wiſhes rove 
not beyond it : if none could ever affirm 
this, it is moſt evident, that we in vain 
ſearch after permanent delight from any 
of the objects, with which we are now con- 
verſant—that the only difference between 
the ſatisfactions we purſue, and thoſe we 
quit, is, that we are already tired of the 
one, and ſhall ſoon be of the other, 

Hear the language of him, who had tried 
the extent of every ſenſual pleaſure, and 


muſt have found the uncloying, had any. 


ſuch exiſted ; «+I ſaid in my heart, Go to 
« now, I will prove thee with mirth. I 
gave myſelf to wine, I made me great 
« works, I buitded me houſes, I planted 
me vineyards, I made me ens, 1 
2 2 trees in them of all kinds of 
* fruit. I made me pools of water, I 
* amafſed = and filyer, I had poſſeſſions, 
above all that were in Jeru/a/em before 
me. I tried what love, what muſic, 
« what all the delights of the ſons of men 
could effect: whatſoever mine eyes de- 
« fired I kept not from them, I with - held 
* not my heart from any joy. Then 1 
« looked. on all my works, on all my pur- 
„ ſuits, and behold! all was vanity and 
* vexation. of ſpirit.” | 
Tully mentions Nerxet as having pro- 
ee $94hs mane NO £6 make 
n to him ſome ne pleaſure. The 
monarch. of the Eaſt, it ſeems, met with 
tothing within the bounds of his mighty 
as that could fix his inclinations, The 
noſt voluptuous people on earth had diſco- 
fred no delight, that their ſovereigacould 
knowledge otherwiſe taan ſuperficial, 
Happy! had it been a leſſon to their prince, 
or could it be one to us, where our good 
hould be ſought—what purſuits were 
1 certain to im- 
prove, as well as endure. 
91463. On Pleafore. 
4 FFI 0 ' 

A third diſadvantage enſuing to us from 
ar attachment to the delights, which ap- 
petite and fancy purvey, is, that it indiſ- 
Poles us for uſeful inquiries, for every 


3 
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endeavour worthy of our nature, and ſuit- 
ing the relations in which we are placed. 
The diſappointment, which the Per, 
Emperor met with ia all his ſchemes of the 
voluptuous kind, did not put him on ap», 
plying to thoſe of a different one. Expe- 
rience ſhewed him his folly, but could not 
teach him wiſdom It could not, when it, 
had convinced him of the vanity of his 
purſuits, induce him to relinquiſh theme. 
We find a Solomon, indeed, diſcovering. 
his error, acknowledging that he had — 
and bearing teſtimony to religion and vir- 
tue as alone productive of true bappineſs; 
but where are we to look for another among 
the votaries to ſenſuality, thus affected, thus 
changed? og ay ac! 
As ſome have obſerved of courts, that 
ſach, who live in them, are always uneaſy 
there, yet always unwilling to. retreat; the 
very ſame holds true of the licentious prac- 
tice, which they too generally countenance; 
fully convinced of its vanity. and folly, we 
continue to our laſt moments attached to-it 
—averſe from altering the conduct, which 
we cannot but diſapprove. Our faculties 
are, indeed, ſo conſtituted, chat our capacity 
for many enjoyments extends not beyond 
ſuch a period in our being: if we will not 
quit them, they will us—will depart, what= 
ever our eagerneſs may be for their conti- 
nuance, But let us not deceive ourſelves: 
when they are gone as to their ſenſe, they 
are not as to their power. He w o ſays to 
his youth, eat, drink, and be merry—w 
thinks of nothing, elſe at that ſeaſon, wi 


hanker after delicacies, when he has neis © 


ther teeth to chew, nor palate to'diſtinguiſh 
them; will want the cup, which he cannot 
lift; and ſeek for mirth, when he will 
thereby become the object of it. The habit 
operates, when none of the inducements 
for our contracting it remain; and. when 
the days of pleaſure are paſt, thoſe of wiſ 
dom and virtue are not the nearer. Our 
diſpoſitions do not decay with our ſtrength, 
The prudence, which ſhould atrend'gr 
hairs, doth not neceſſarily come to us bia 
them. The young take is a laſcivious ob- 
ſcene wretch, when he owes his warmth to 
his flannel; delights in the filthy tale, w en 
his hearers are almoſt poiſoned by the 
breath, with which be utters it; and when 
leaſt able to offend in act, he does it in 
deſire. = x 1 | by 
That the humour for fighting or racing, 
or whatever inclination governed us in this 
world, accompanies us to the other, is not 
. fickion of the poet, but, 
3 | | 
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has thus much truth in it, that whatever 
humour we indulge, it accompanies u$ to 
the cloſe of life, There is a time, when 
our manners are pliant, when the counſels 
of the ſober opetate upon us as ſucceſsful- 
ly, as the infinuations of the corrupt; but 
when that time is paſſed, our cuſtoms are, 
daily, working themſelves into our conftitu- 
Hon, and want not many years to become 
ſcarce diſtinguiſhable from it. God, Iam 
perſuaded, formed us all with ſuch 
apprehenſions of what is right, as, if a 
proper care were taken to preſerve and 
improve them, would have the happieſt in- 
fluence upon our practice; but when the 
ſeaſon for extending this care to them has 
been neglefted, they are in moſt of us 


greatly impaired, and in ſome appear al-. 


moſt wholly loſt, 

Let thewnderffanding remain uninformed, 
*till half the age of man is paſt, and what 
improvement is the beſt then likely to make? 
how irkſome would it ſeem to be put upon 
any? It is with our will the very ſame; 
turned for half or three parts of our life to 
floth and wantonneſs, to riot and exceſa, 
any correction of it, any alteration to the 

uits ing us, may ſeem quite hope- 
5. While we are devoting ourſelves to 
pleaſure, we are weakening every princi- 
ple whereby virtue can engage us, we are 
extinguiſhing within us all ſenſe of true de- 
ſert—ſubduing conſcience—diveſting our- 
ſelves of ſhame— corrupting our natural 
notions of andevil; and ſo indiſpoſing 
ourſelves for confideration, that our con- 
ſtant endeavour will be to decline it. Thus 
when our follies are a burden to us, their 
correion ſeems a greater; and we try 
what eaſe may be found by varying, rather 
than ſeek any from quitting, them, | 
Fourthly, "The larger our ſhare is of out, 
werd * e e and the dearer they are 
to us; ſo much the more afflicting our con, 
cern will be to have this fene of them—ſo 
much the greater terror and torment ſhall 
we xective from the apprehenſion, how 
ſoon we may be obliged to do it, 
Let the man of pleaſure colour it the moſt 
agreeably, place it in the faireſt point of 
view, this objection will remain in its full 
ſtrength againft him: « Youare not maſter 
of the continuance of the good, of which 
* you boaſt; and can you avoid thinking 

« of its removal, or bear the thoughts 
thereof, with any calmneſs and compo- 
« ſure?” But what kind of happineſs is 
that, which we are in hourly fears of loſing, 
aud when loſt, is gone for eyer? 
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If Jam here only for a few days, the 
part I ought to act is, certainly, that of 
a traveller on bis journey, making uſe, in. 
deed, of ſuch conveniencies, as the road af. 
fords him, but till regarding himſelf a, 

n his road never fo incumbring him. 

If that he ſhall be unwilling to ad. 

vance, when he knows he muſt doit—neyer 

ſo diverting himſelf at any reſting : 

that it be painful to him to ms 
thence, 

When we are accuſtomed to derive all 
our comforts from ſenſe, we come to want 
the very idea of any other: this momen- 
tary part of our exiſtence'is the f̃ull extent 
we give to our joys; and we have the mor. 
tifying reflection continually before us, 
that their concluſion is nearer every hour 
we are here, and may poſſibly take place 
the very next. Thus each acceſſion of 
delight will really be but a new ſource of 
affliction, become an additional motive for 
complaint of the ſhort ſpace allowed for its 


enjo . 

L e mind of man is ſo diſpoſed to look 
forward, ſo fitted to extend its views, that, 
as much as it is contracted by ſenſuality, it 
cannot be fixed thereby to the t 
moment: We can never, like the beaſts, 
be ſo far by the ſatisfaction before 
us, but the thoughts will occur, how often 
may we hope to repeat it how many dif. 
tant hours it is likely to relieve—how much 
of our duration can it advantage? and the 
ſcanty continuance which our moſt ſanguine 
hopes can aſſign it, muſt, therefore, be in 
ſome degree its abatement—muſt be an 
ingredient in our draught ſure to embitter 
the many pleaſing ones which compound it. 
And what a wiſe part are we then acting, 
when we are taking the brutes portion for 
ours, and cannot haveall the benefits even 
of that! cannot remove the inconveni- 
ences. of reaſon, when we forego 1ts com- 
farts! 7 ; 

Theſe are ſome of the many difadvan- 
tages inſeparable from pleaſure, and from 
the expectation of which none of its vota- 
ries are exempt, We cannot attach our. 
ſelves to any of the delights, which appe- 
tite or fancy provides, but we ſhall be ſure 
to find them quickly paſſing—when re+ 
peated, eloying —indiſpoſing us for worthy 
purſuits—rendering usave e from quitting 
the world, and uneaſy as often as. it occurs 
to our 2 how ſqon our ſummons 
may be to depart. 


1 - 


$144 


9 144- Os Pla. 
- 686 r., III. 
But what, you'll ſay, muſt all then com- 


nence philoſophers? Muſt every 

muſement be baniſhed the world? Mult 
thoſe of each ſex and of all ages have their 
books ever in form, and their manners un- 
der the regulation of the ſevereſt wiſdom ? 
Has nature given us propenſities only to be 
reliſted? Have we ears to diſtinguiſh har- 
nony, and are we never to delight them 
vith it? Is the food which our palate beſt 
reliſhes, to be therefore denied it? Can 
odours recreate our brain, beauty pleaſe 
our eye, and the deſign of their ſtructure be, 
that we ſhould exclude all agreeable ſenſa- 
tion from either ? Are not natural inclina- 
tions nature's commands? are they not its 


declarations whence we may obtain our- 


good, and its injunRions to ſeek it thence? 
ls any thing more evident, than that ſerious 
zpplications cannot long be ſuſtained—that 
ve muſt fink under — inn 
loon ſtupify or diſtract us? The ie 
of our intellectual part is the fatigue of our 
corporeal, and cannot be carried on, but 
by allowing us intervals of relaxation 
ud mirth. Deny us pleaſure, and you 
mit us for buſineſs; and deſtroy the man, 
vhile you thus ſeek to perfect him. 
A full anſwer might, I ſhould think, be 
to whatever is here alledged, by en- 
rging on the following obſervations. ' 
1. Pleaſure is only ſo far cenſured, as it 
colts us more than it is worth as ĩt brings 


on a degree of uneafineſs, for which it ind 


doth not eompenſate. 


2. It is granted, that we are licenſed to 


ake all that pleaſure, which there is no 
reaſon for our declining. $0 much tree 
pleaſure, or ſo much os are, as is not 
counterþal, any inconveniencies 
tending it, is ſo much happineſs accruing 
w him who takes it, and a part of that 
Pow good, which our Creator deſigned 


3. As the inclinations, with which man- 
nd were originally formed, were, cer- 
unly, very different from thoſe, which 
guilt has fince propagated ; many refraints 
nuſt, therefore, be neceſſary, which would 
ot have been ſo, had our primitive recti- 
ade been preſerved. 

4 Bad education, bad.example, increaſe 
peatly our natural depravity, before we 
dome to reaſon at all upon it; and give 
Ae of good to many things, 
nuch would be ſeen in a quite different 
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light, under a different education and in- 
tercourſe. 1 

Theſe particulars let it ſuffice barely to 
mention; ſince, it is here admitted, that 
when there is no reaſon for our declining; 
any pleaſure, there is one for our taking it, 
am more eſpecially concerned to ſhew, 
when there is a reaſon, why pleaſure ſhquld 


be deelined what thoſe limits are, which 
ht to be preſcribed to our pleaſures, 
which when any, in elves the 


diſcuſſion of this point 13 not here.propoſ- 
ed: loch obſervations only will be made 
it, as appear to be of more general 
and of greateſt importance. 87 
What I would, firſt, conſider as render - 
any pleaſure blameable is, 
hen. it raiſes our Paſſionns. 
As our danger is from them, 
their ion claims our conſtant atten- 
tion and care. Hamas laws conſider them. 
in their effecta, but the divine law in their 
aim and intention. To render me ob- 
noxious to men, it is neceſſary that my 
impure luſt be grafified, or an attempt be 
made to gratify it; that my anger operate 
by violence, my covetouſneſs by knavery ; 
but my duty is. yiolated, when my 2 
impure, when my rage extends not bey 
my looks and my wiſhes, when I inyade 
my neighbour's property but in defire, 
ee moment his affee- 
tions become ſo, the inſtant that any diſ- 
thought finds him approving and 
ging it. * | a. 
The enquiry, therefore, what is a fit 
amuſement, ſhould always be preceded by 
the conſideration of what is our diſſ 
For, it is not greater madneſs to ſuppoſe, 
that equal quantities of food or liquor ma 
be taken by all with equal temperance, than 
to aſſert, that the ſame pleaſure may be 
uſed by all with the ſame innocence. As, 
in the former cafe, what barely ſatisfies the 
ſtomach of one, would be a load inſupport- 
able to that of another; and the wa 
that intoxicates me, may ſcarcely refreſh. 
my companion: fa in the latter, an amauſe- 
ment perfectly warrantable to this ſort of 
conſtitution, will to a different become the 
moſt criminal, What liberties are allow- 
able to the calm, that muſt not be thought. 
of 1 How bow was * | 
cold and phlegmatic roam, where he, wh 
has — warmth and ſenſibility, ſhould 
not approach! What ſafety attends. the 
contemner of gain, where the moſt fatal 
l ſnares 
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ſnares await the avaritious! Some leſs go- 
vernable paſſion is to be found in them, whoſe. 
| ve is ſteadieſt, and — by : 
upon that a-conſtant guard muſt 3; 
by any relaxation, any indulgence, it may 


be able to gain that ſtrength, which we 


hall aſterwards fruitleſsly oppoſe. When 
all is quiet and compoſed within us, the 
diſcharge of our duty puts us to little trou- 
ble; the performance thereof is not the 
heavy taſk, that ſo many are willing to 
repreſent it: but to reſtore order and peace 
is a work very different from png 
them, and is often with the utmoſt difficulty 
effected. It is with the natural body, .as 
with the politic; rebellion in the members 
is much eaſier prevental- than quelled; 
| n once entered, none can foreſee 
to what lengths it may proceed, or of how 
wide a ruin it may be productive. 
What, likewiſe, renders any pleaſure 


e e, is its making à large, or an un- 


aſonable, demand upon our time. 

No one is to live to himſelf, and much 

— to confine — care 8 but one, and that 

E worſt part of himſelf. Man's N 
employment is to cultivate right diſpoſi- 
tions in his own breaſt, and to benefit his 
fpecics—to'perfe&t himſelf, and to be of as 

much uſe in the world, as his ek e 

opportunities will permit. The atis 
tions of ſenſe are never to be purſued for 
their own ſake: their enjoyment is none 

of our end, is not the purpoſe, for which 
God created us; amuſe, refreſh us it may, 
but- when it buſies, when it chiefly engages 
us, we act directly contrary to the * 
for Which we were 3 making 
our care, which was only intended to be 
our relief. 2: 

Some, deſtitute of the neceſſaries, others, 
of the conveniencies of life, are called to 
labour, to commerce, to literary applica- 
tion, in order to obtain them; and any re- 
miſſneſs of theſe perſons, in their reſpective 
employments or profeflions, any purſuit 
inconſiſtent with a due re to- their 
maintenance, meets ever with the harſheſt 
cenſure, is univerſally branded, as a failure 
in common prudence and diſcretion: but 
what is this animal life, in compariſon with 
that to which we are raiſed by following 
the dictates of reaſon and conſcience ? How 
deſpicable may the man continue, when all 
the affluence to which his wiſhes aſpire, is 
7 8 N 

- Can it then be ſo indiſereet a part, to 
follow pleafurre, when we ſhould mind our 
Fortune I do all fo clearly ſee the blame of 


* 


this? And may we doubt how guilty that 
attachment to it is, which lays 4 our 
underſtanding which entails on us igno- 
rance and error—which renders us even 
more uſeleſs than the beings whom inſtinct 
alone directs? All N for improve- 
ment is evidently a call to it. The veglect 
of our powers is their abuſe; and the flight 
of them is that of their giver. Whatever 
talents we have received, we are to account 
for: and it is not from revelation alone 


that we learn this: no moral truth com- 


mands more ſtrongly our aflent, than that 
the qualifications beſtowed upon us, are 
afforded us, in order to our cultivating 
tbem to our obtaining from them the ad- 
vantages they can yield us; and that 
foregoing ſuch advantages, we become 
obnoxious to him, who deſigned us them, 
as we miſapply his gift, and knowingly 
oppoſe his will. For, the ſureſt token we 
can have, that any perſections ought to be 
purſued, is, that they may be attained: 
our ability to acguire them is the voice of 
God within us to endeavour after them. 
And would we but aſk ourſelves the queſ- 
tion, Did the Creator raiſe us above the 
herd, and doth he allow us to have no aims 
nobler than thoſe of the herd—to make its 
engagements the whole of ours? we could 
not poſſibly miſtake in the anſwer. All, 
who have reaſon given them, know that 
they may and ought, to improve it, ought 
to cultivate it at ſome ſeaſons, and ever to 
conform to it. Mae $1 

Greater privileges call us but to more 
unportant cares. Youare not placed above 
our fellow-creatures, you have not the 
eiſure, which they want, that you may be 
more idle and worthleſs, may devote more 
of your time to yanity and folly, but that 
you may become more eminent in the per- 
ſections you acquire, and the good you do. 
He, who has all his hours at command, 1s 
to conſider himſelf as * _ __ 
ities to iner in wiſdom and 
8 are vouchſafed to few; if no 
good effect follows; if having them, he 
only miſapplies them; his guilt is accord- 
ing to what his advantage might have 
The diſpenſations of heaven are not ſo 
unequal, as that ſome are appointed to the 
heavieſt toil for their ſupport, and others 
left to the free, unconſtrained enjoyment of 
whatever gratifications their fancy ſu geſts; 
The diſtinction between us is not that 0 
much buſineſs and none at all; it is not, 
that I may live as I can, and you 54'S 
pleaſe; 


7 
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e; a different employment conſtitutes 
it. The mechanic has his part aſſigned him, 
the ſcholar his, the wealthy and | res 
theirs, each has his taſk to perform, his 
talent to improve, — has barely ſo much 
time for his pleaſure, as is neceſſary for re- 
cruitin himfelf—as is conſiſtent with ha- 
bitual ſeriouſneſs, and may rather qualify 
than interrupt it. . | 

We are furnithed with numerous argu- 
ments, why the graver occupations ſhould 
be remitted==why the humour for gaiety 
and mirth ſhould be allowed its place; and 
no man in his right mind ever taught the 
contrary... Let the delights of ſenſe haye 
their ſeaſon, but let them ſtand confined 
to itz the ſame abſurdity follows the ex- 
ceſs on either fide, our never uſing, and 
our never quitting them. * 

Be not over wiſe, is an excellent rule; 
bat it is à rule full as good, and much 
more wanted That /ome uam ſhould be 
ſought That dreſs and diverſion ſhould 
race pt u 5 hr our none Thad more . 

not be ſpent in adorning our perſons, 
than in im Ho our Re That the 
beautiſied ſepulchre ſhould not be our ex- 
act reſemblance, much ſhew and ornament 
without, and within nothing but ſtench and 
rottenneſy— That barely to paſs our time 
ſhould. not be all the account we make of 
it, but that ſome profit ſhould be conſulted 
as well as ſome delight. 75 
J 1435- On Pleaſure.” 
F $ ret. IV. | e 

Again, no pleaſure can be innocent, 
from-which our health is a ſufferer. You 
are no more to ſhorten your days, than with 
one firoke' to end them; and we are ſuicides 
but in a different way, if wantonneſs and 
luxury; be our grudual deſtruction, or de- 
ye inſtant. It is ſelf-murder, to take 


* 
. 


our continuance here any part of that 


term, to which the due care of ourſelves 
would have extended it; and our life, pro- 
bably falls a more criminal ſacrifice to our 
2 than to our impatience. 
hen we throw off the load, which 
Providence has thought fit to lay upon us, 
we fail greatly in a proper deference to. its 
wiſdom, in a due faba Bon to its will; but 
then we have to plead, ſufferings too 
drievous to be ſuſtained a diſtreſs too 
mighty to be contended with; a plea, which 
can by no means juſtify us; yet how pre- 
ferable to any, than he can alledge, who, 
in the midſt of all things that can give a 
reliſh to his being, neglects the preſervation 
55 | | 


| this in particular—the expe 
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of it who abuſes the conveniencies of life. 
to its. waſte, and turns its very comforts to 
its ruin? Or, could we ſuppoſe our pleaſures 
diſordering our conſtitution, after a manner 
not likely ta contribute to its decay, they 
would not even then be exempted from 
80 to preſerve yourſelf ſhould not 
ely be your concern, bunt to maintain 
your moſt perfect ſtate: every part and 
every power of your frame claims your 
regard; and it is great ingratitude towards 
him, who gave us our faculties, when we 
in any. wiſe obſtruct their free uſe. The 
proper thankfulneſs to God for our life is 
to be expreſſed by our care about it; both 
by keeping it, 'till he pleaſes to require it g 
and by ſo preſerving it, that it A1. fit 
forall choſe purpaſs to which he has ap» 
inted it. 1 
” Sandor the pleaſure is, undoubtedly, 
criminal, which is not adapted to our for- 
tune—which either impairs it, or hinders 


an opplication of it to what has the princi- 
pal claim upon it. CRIES. 


If actions, otherwiſe the moſt commend. 
able, loſe their merit, when they diſqualify 
us for continuing them —if generoſity 
changes its name, when it ſuits not our 
circumſtances; and even alms are culpable, 
when by beſtowing them we come to want 
them if the very beſt uſes, to which we 
can put our wealth, are not ſo to draw off, 
as to dry the ſtream we can by no means 


ſuppoſo, that ouramuſements are not to be 


limited, as by other conſiderations, ſo hy 
A nce which SY 
create: we cannot imagine, that the re- 
ſtraints ſhould not lie upon our wantanneſs, 
which lie upon our beneficence.. ./ 
Be our poſſeſſions the largeſt; it-is but a 
very ſmall part of them that we have to 
diſpoſe of as we think fit, on what conduces 
ſolely to our mirth and diverſion, - Great 
affluence, whatever we may account it, is 
really but a greater truſt; the meanscom- 
mitted to us of a more extenſive. proviſion 
for the neceſſities of our fellow - creatures; 
and when our maintenance our conveni- 
ence—an appearance ſuitable to our rank 
have been conſulted, all that remains is the 
claim of others, of our family, our friends, 
our neighbours,. of thoſe-who are moſt in 
need of us, and whom we are moſt obliged 
to aſſiſt. | | | Sas 
In the figure we make, in our attend - 

ants, table, habit, there may be a very cul- 
pu parſimony : bat in the expence which 

nothing but ſelf-gratification. in view, 


our thrift can never tranſgreſs: Here our 
oy abſtinen 
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abffnence is the moſt generous and com- 
mendable, as it at once qualifies us to re- 
Keve the wants of others, and lefſens our 


awnw—as it ſets us above the world, at the 
nlp backs: again ta be a blefling to 


There is not a nobler quality to diſtin- 
guiſh us, than that of an indifference to 
ourſelves—2 readineſs to forego our own 
Eking for the eaſe and advantage of our 
fellow-creatures. And it is but juſtice, in- 
deed, that the conveniencies of many ſhould 
preſcribe to thoſe of one: whatever his 
rtune may be, as he owes all the ſervice 
he has from it to the concurrence of num- 
bers, he onght to make it of benefit to 
them, and by no means to conclude, that 
what they are not to take from him, they 
are not to ſhare. '# | 
Nor ſhould it be unremarked, that the 
tißeations, beſt ſuited to nature, are of 
all the cheapeſt: ſhe, like a wiſe parent, 
has not made thoſe things needful to the 
well-being of any of us, which are preju- 
dicialto t = news hah _ Wy? have 
à large field for en t, at little or no 
charge, and may very allowably exceed 
the bounds of this; but we ſhould alwa 
remember, that the of right is the 
entrance upon wron t the indulgence, 
which goes to the full extent of a lawſul 
EXPENCE, 2 ches too near. a criminal 
one, to be wholly clear from it. 
Again, Care ſhould be taken that our 
The fation of ſome, the of 
others, and an advanced age in all, require 
that we ſhould decline many pleaſures 
allowable to thoſe of an inferior rank —of 
# different proſeſion of much younger 
rs. ; 
7: Bo your a conſtitute the Jaw 
does your honour balance the plebeian's 
anth ? How very fitting is it that you 
ſhould never be feen eager on trifles—in- 
tent on boytſh ſports-—unbenct to the loweſt 
amvſements the —ſolicitous 
after rr which may ſhew, that 
neither your ſagacity is greater, nor your 
ſeruples f:wer 2 are found in the 
very meaneſt of the community ! 
Am I ſet apart to recommend a reaſon- 
able and uſeful life—to repreſent the world 
2 a ſcene of vanity and folly, and propoſe 
the things above as only proper to enga 
our affe&ions ? how ung raceful a figure to 
1 then make, when I join in all the com. 
mon amuſement:—when the world ſeems 


to delight us full as much as my hearers, 
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and the only difference between us is, that 
their words and actions correſpond, and 
mine are utterly inconſiſtent ! 

Have you attained the years, which ex. 
tinguiſh the reliſh of many enjoyments.. 
which bid you expect the ſpeedy concluſion 
of the few remaining, and ought to inſtruct 
ou in the emptineſs 'of all thoſe of the 
enſual kind? We expe& you ſhould leave 
them to ſuch who can taſte them better, 
and who know them leſs. The maſly veſt. 
ment ill becomes you, when you ſink under 
its weight; the gay aſſembly, when your 
dim _ cannot diſtinguiſh the perſons 
compoling it: your feet ſcarcely ſupport 
you; atrend not, therefore, where the con. 
teſt is, whoſe motions are the gracefulleſt: 
fly the repreſentation deſigned to raiſe the 
mirth of the ſpectators, when you can only 
remind them of their coffins, - 

Laſtly, every pleaſure ſhould be avoid. 
ed, that is an offence to the ſcrupulous, or 2 
ſnare to the indiſcreet. I ought to have 
nothing more at heart than my brother's 
innocence, except my own; and when 
there are ſo many ways of entertaining 


ourſelves, which it of no miſconſtruc- 
tion, why ſhould I chuſe ſuch as afford oc · 
caſion for any? 

To be able y to benefit our fellow- 


creatures is the happineſs of few, but not 
to hurt them is in the power of all; and 
when we cannot do the world much good, 
we muſt be very unthinking indeed, if we 
endeavour not to do it the leaſt poflible 
miſchief, 

Ho this action will appear, to what in- 
terpretation it is liable, ought to be our 
conſideration in whatever we engage. We 
are here ſo much intereſted in each other's 
morals, that, if we looked not beyond our 
preſent being, it ſhould never be a point 
mdifferent to us, we notions our conduct 
ma te, and for what corruptions 
it Hide the plea: but profeſſing the 
doctrine of Chrift as our rule, we can in 
nothing more directly oppoſe ir, than in 
taking thoſe liberties, by which the virtue 
of any is endangered. Which of our plea- 


ſures have this pernicious tendency, it will 


be more proper for my readers to recollect, 
than for me to deſcribe. ' To thoſe who 
are in earneſt | have faid enough; to the 
inſincere more would be fruitleſs. What 
has been ſaid deſerves, I think, ſome con- 
ſideration, and that it may have a ſe110us 
one, 1s the moſt carneſt wiſh ot, 

1 Dear Sir, 

1. Taur, &c, 
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1 A Letter to a young Nobleman, ſoon 
" bs after his leaving School, © 
* $18, 
oy The obligations I have to your family 
on cannot nn me ſolicitous for 
10 welfare of every member of it, and for that 
the of yourſelf in particular, on whom its ho- 
Ve nours are to deſcend. _ Fr 
er, Such inſtruions and ſuch examples, as 
ſt. it has been your bappineſs to find, maſt, 
der neceſſarily, raiſe great expectations of you, 
our ad will not allow) you any praiſe for a 
ons common degree of merit. You will not 
ort be thought to have worth, if you have not 
on- a diſtinguiſhed worth, and what may ſuit 
eſt: the concurrence of ſo many extraordi 
the advantages. | ; 
ly ln low life, our good or bad qualities are 
f known to few to thoſe only who are re- 
id. lted to us, who converſe with, or live near, 
or 2 u. In your ſtation, you are expoſed to 
ave the notice of a kingdom. The excellen- 
er's cies or defects of a youth of quality make 
hen 2 part of polite converſation—are a wp 
ning er to all who have been liberally 
ruc- acated; to all who are not amongſt the 
oc neaneſt of the people. e 
Should I, in any com Fe begin a cha- 
Wo. _ * my TO 9 95 hard name, 
W ou well Alt. t 
and would do a aſk me, What clinic By 
00d, bore to the Emperor's miniſter? When I 
f we anſwered, That I had never heard of his 
tible bearing any ; that all I knew of him was, 
5 his being ſon of a German merchant, 
it in- ſent into this kingdom for education; 1, 
our probably, ſhoukd be thought impertinent, 
We for introducing ſuch a ſubject; and I cer- 
her's tainly ſhould ſoon be obliged to drop it, 
d our or be wholly diſregarded, were I unwiſe 
6 enough to continue it. AKN 
duct But if, upon a proper occaſion, I men- 
tions tioned, that I had known the Honourable 
g the from his infancy, and that I had 
_—_— made fuch obſervations on his capacity, his 
ay m application, his attainments, and his ge- 
Fee neral conduct, as induced me to conclude, 
— he would one day oy 2 epinent ornament 
ad a very great bleſſing to his country, 
blen Wl | hs 1 queſtions aſked 
| 0 ne ahout him my narrative would appear 
0 - A conſequence to all who heard it, and 
What would not fail to engage their attention. 
N ve, I muſt own, often wondered, that 


the conſideration of the numbere, who are 
nally remarking the behaviour of the 
perſons of rank among us, has had ſo lit- 
tle influence uppn them—has not produced 
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a quite different effect from what, alas! we | 
every where ſadly experience. 2 
egligere ud de fe quiſque ſentiar, nom 


arrogantis gf, ſed etiam ommnino | 


luti, I need not tell you where the remark 
the is: it has, indeed, ſo much obvious truth, 


that it wants no ſupport from 


Every generous principle muſt be extin 
in gt 1 m it is ſaid of him, 


or that it juſtly may be ſaid of him. How, 
different is this young man from his noble 
father! the latter took every courſe that 
could en the public eſteem: the for- 
mer is _ aſtrious to forfeit it. The Sire 
was a pattern of religion, virtue, and every 
commendable quality ; his deſcendantisan 
impious, ignorant, profligate wretch: raiſed 
above others, but to have his folly more 
RE in his rank, only to extend, 
amy. 
"" thirk after fame may have its incon- 
veniencies, but which are by wha 5 a | 
to thoſe that attend a contempt of it. Oi 
earneſtneſa in its purſuit may poſſibly lack 
en our purſuit of true deſert; but indiffe.. | 
rent we cannot be to reputation, without 
being ſo to virtue. + 2.4 2 
In thoſe remarks you, Sir, are no farther 
concerned, than as you muſt, ſometimes, © 
converſe with the perſons to whom they 
may be applied, and your deteſtation of 
whom one cannot do too much to increaſe. 
Bad examples may juſtly raiſe our fears even 
for him, Who has been the moſt wiſely 
educated, and is the moſt happily dit. 
ed: no caution againſt, them is ſuper- 
nous: in the place, in which you are 
at preſent, you will meet with them in 
all apes 1 | 3 
Under whatever diſadvantages I offer 
ou. my advice, I am thus far qualified 
or giving it, that I have 14 
of the dangers Which will be your 
and had ſuffcient opportunity of obſerving 
others. The obſervations. I haye made, 
that are at all likely to be of ſervice. to 
you, either from their own. weight, or 
the hints they may afford for your improv- 
ing upon them, I cannot conceal from you, 
ME ed RR Rog re ae you ſo 
well, and ſo much eſteems you; will be 
ſufficiently recommended by its. motives; : 
and may, therefore, poſſibly be read with 
a partiality in its favour, that ſhall make it 
of os ule than it could be of from any 
intrinhe worth, _ e Ri LS 
; But, without farther preface or apology, 
let me proceed to the points that 1 think 
deſerving your more particular conſidera. 
5 tion; 


wi 
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tion; and begin with what, certainly, ſhould 
above all other things, be conſidered —Rx- 
Lic10n. It is, indeed, what every man 
fays he has more or leſs confidered ; and 
by this, every man acknowledges its im- 
nee: yet, when we enquire into the 
confideration that has been given it, we can 
hardly perſuade ourſelves, Kat a point 
the leaſt conſequence could be fo treated. 
To our examination here we uſually fit 
down #eokved, how far our convidiox ſhall 
In the purſuit of natural or mathemati- 
cal knowledge we engage, diſpoſed to take 
things as we find them—to let our aſſent 
be by the evidence we meet with : 
but the doctrines of religion each inſpeRts, 
not in order to inform himſelf what he 
.- ought to believe and praftiſe; but to re- 
concile them with his preſent faith and wa 
of life with the paſſions he favours i 
the habits he has contracted. 
And that this is, really, the caſe, is 
evident, from the little alteration there is 
in the manners of any, when they know as 
much of religion as they ever intend to 
know. You fee them the ſame perſons as 
formerly ; they are oal 1 furniſhed with ar- 
, or excuſes, they had not before 
ought of; or with objections to any rules 
of life differing from thoſe by which they 
guide themſelves; which objections they 
often judge the only defence their own 
practice ſtands in need of. N 
I am ſure, Sir, that to one of your un- 
derſtanding, the abſurdity of ſuch a way of 
proceeding can want no proof; and that 
your bare rec to it is your ſufficient 
a it. 2 ee | 
Religion is either wholly founded on the 
ears or fancies of mankind, or it is, of all 
matters, the moſt ſerious,” the weightieſt, 
the moſt worthy of our regard. There is 


no mean. Is it a dream, and no more? 


Let the human race abandon, then, all pre- 
rences to yeaſon. What we. call ſuch is 
bat the more exquiſite ſenſe of upright, un- 
clad, ewo-legged brates; and that is the 
beſt you can ſay ct ue. We then are brutes, 
and ſo much more wretched, than other 
brates, as deftined to the miſeries they fee! 
not, jo ee — the happineſs 3 
oy; by our t anticipating our 
forts by our refleftion recalling them.— 
Our being is without an aim; we can have 
no — 5 no defign, but what we our- 
ſelves muſt ſooner or later deſpiſe. We are 
formed either to drudge for' life, that, 
upon ſuch a condition, is not worth our 


. #f of 
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preſerving; or to run a circle of enjoy. 
ments, the cenſure of all which is, that we 
Cannot long be pleaſed with any one of then, 
Difintereſtedneſs, generoſity, public ſpirit, 
are idle, empty ſounds; terms, which im- 

4 no more, than that we ſhould neg. 

ect our own happineſs to promote that of 


of others, 


What Tully has obſerved. on the con. 
nexion there is between religion, and the 
virtues which are the chief ſupport of ſo- 
ciety, is, I am perſuaded, well known to 

ou. 


A proper regard to ſocial duties wholl 
depends on the influence that religion ha 
upon us. Deſtroy, in mankind, all hopes 
and fears, reſpecting any future tate; you 
inſtantly let them looſe to all the methods 
likely to promote their immediate conve- 
nience. They, who think they have only 
the preſent hour to truſt to, will not be 
with-held, by any refined conſiderations, 
from doing what appears to them cer- 
tain to make it paſs with greater ſatis- 
faQtion. 

Now, methinks, a calm and 1 1 
enquirer could never determine that to 
be a vifionary ſcheme, the full perſuaſion 
of the truth of which approves our exiſt- 
ence à wiſe deſign—gives order and regu- 
larity to our life—places an end in our 
view, confefledly the nobleſt that can en- 
page it—raiſes our nature—exempts us 

rom a ſervitude to our paſſions, equally 
debaſing and tormenting us—affords us 
the trueſt enjoyment of ourſelves—puts us 
on the due improvement of our facultics— 
correQs our felfiſhneſs—calls us to be of 
uſe to our fellow-creatures, to become pub- 
lic blefſing:—inſpires us with true courage, 
with ſentiments of real honour and gene- 
rofl 2 1 to be en, N 
relation, as ſuits peace a ro ty 
of ſociety—derives an n * 
whole conduct, and makes ſatisfaction its 
inſeparable attendantdirects us to a courſe 
of action pleaſing when it employs us, and 
equally pleaſing when we either look back 
upon it, or attend to the expectations we 
entertain from it. 
If che ſource of ſo many and ſuch vaſt 
advantages can be ſuppoſed a dream of the 
ſuperſtitious, or an invention of the crafty, 
we may take our leave of certainty; we 
may ſuppoſe every thing, within and with- 
out us, conſpiring to deceive us. 

That there ſhould be difficulties in any 
ſcheme'of religion which can be offercd 
us, is no more than what a thorough ac. 
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quiintance with our limited capacities 
would induce us to expect, were we ſtran- 

rs to the ſeveral religions that prevailed 
in the world, and purpoſed, upon enquiry 
into their reſpective merits, to embrace 
that which came beſt recommended to our 


belief. - 
But all objectious of difficulties muſt be 
highly abſurd in either of theſe caſes 
en the creed you oppoſe, on account 
of its difficulties, is atte with fewer 
than that which you would advance in its 


ſtead { Of 

When the whole of the practical doctrines 
of a religion are ſuch, as, undeniably, con- 
tribute to the | happineſs of mankind, in 
whatever ſtate, or under whatſoever rela- 
tions, you can conſider them. | 


To reje@ a religion thus circumſtanced, . 


for ſome points in its ſcheme leſs level to 
dur apprehenſion, appears to me, I confeſs, 

ite as unreaſonable, as it would be to ab- 

in from food, till we could be ſatiſ- 
fed about the origin, inſertion, and action 
of the muſcles that enable us to ſwal- 
low it. : | ; 

I wou!d, in no caſe, have you reſt upon 
mere authority; yet as authority will have 
is weight, allow me to take notice, that 
nen of the greateſt penetration, the acuteſt 
reaſoning, and the moſt ſolid judgment, 
have been on the fide of chriftianity— 
45 the firmeſt perſuaſion of its 


I cannot forgive myſelf, for having ſo 
ing overlooked Lid Bacon's P Nashi. 
cal Works. It was but lately I began to 
read them; and one part of them I laid 
down, when I took my pen to write this. 
The more I know. of that extraordinary 
man, the more I admire him; and cannot 
but think his underſtanding as much of a 
ſae beyond that of the reſt of mankind, as 
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He, who ſo clearly ſaw the defeds in ev 

ſcience—faw row whence they IE 
and had ſuch amazing fagacity, as to diſ- 
cover how they might be remedied, and to 
point out thoſe very methods, the purſuit 
of which bas been the remedy of many of 
them Ile, ho could diſcern thus much, 


left it to the witlings of the following a 
to diſcover any 1 9a. in 2 —— 
of religion. . 8 
To him and Sir Jaac Newton I might 
add many others, of eminent both natural 
and acquired endowments, the moſt unſuſ- 
ted favourers of the chriſtian religion; 
ut thoſe two, as they may be conſidered 
ſanding at the head of mankind, would 
really diſhonoured, were we to ſeek 
for any weight, from mere authority, to the 
opinions they had jointly patronized, to the 
* Fer they had maĩntaĩned, after the ſtrict- 
enquiry what ground there was for them. 
That the grounds of chriſtianity. were 
tl: as enquired into by them, is certain: for 
the one appears, by the, quotations- from 
the bible interſperſed throughout his works, 
to have read it with an uncommon care; 
and it 1s well known, that the other made 
2 chief ſtudy in the latter part of his 
It way, indeed, appear very idle, to pro 
duce authorities LEE fide, when there 
are none who deſerve the name of ſuch op - 


the other. Whatever elſe may have ren- - 8 1 


dered the writers in fayour of infidelity re- 
markable, they, certainly, have not beer 
ſo for their ſagacity or ſcience or any 
ſuperior either natural, or acquired, endow-- 
ments. And I cannot but think, that he 
who takes 8 his pen, in order to deprive 
the world of the advantages which would 
accrue to it were the efriflian agen 
generally received, ſhews ſo wrong a head 
the very deſign of his work, as would 


Firgil makes the ſtature of My/zcus, with leave no room for doubt, bow little credit 

ſeſpect to that of the multitude ſurround- he could gain by the conduct of it. 

ing him — RG th here s Mo oapangen, or a ale 
ps en ö to the chriſtian doctrine? Nothing ſho 

eee eee then be more carefully conſidered by us 

H 107 re fare dan » Or 

A 2 a more media and extenſive in- 

| | ue heioht fluence upon our practice. 
— 2 height Spal f be told, that if thi were a right 


Narken y | * 

BIO TH b. b. vs. 10% 
Throughout his writing there runs a vein 
of piety: you can badly open them, but 
you find ſome or other teſtimony of the full 
conviction entertained by him, that chriſti- 
aity had an eſpecial claim to our regard. 


conſequence, there is a profeſſion, in which 


quite different perſons would be found, than 
we at preſent meet with?-, 

I have too many failings myſelf, to bs 
willing to cenſure others; and too much + 
love for truth, to attempt an excuſe for 
what admits of none. But let me ſay, that 


conſequences are not the leſs true, for their 2 


truth - 


truth being difregarded. Lucian's deſcrip- 
tion of the philoſophers of his age is more 
odious, than can belong to any ſet of men, 
in our time: and as it was never thought, 
that the precepts of philoſophy ought to be 
flighted, becauſe they who inculcated, diſ- 
graced them; neither can it be any reflec- 
tion on nobler rules, that they are re- 
commended by perſons who do not obſerve 


Of this I am as certain as I can be of 
any thing, That our practice is no in- 
fllible teſt of our principles; and that 
we may do religion no injury by our 

ions, when we do it a great deal 
our manners. I ſhould be very unwil. 
ling to rely on the ſtrength of my own vir- 
tue in fo many inftances, that it exceeding- 
ly mortifies me to reflect on their number: 
yet, in whichſoever of them I offended, it 
would not be for want of 3 2 
excellent a precept, or precepts, 
tranſ * bald 2 . I did 
not think, that a life hout agreeable 
to the commands of the religion 1 profeſs 
_ ought to be conſtantly my care. 

How frequently we a& contrary to the 
obligations, which we readily admit our- 
ſelves ro be under, can ſcarcely be other- 
wiſe than matter of every one's notice; and 
if none of us infer from thoſe purſuits, 

which tend to deſtroy our health, or our 
underſtanding, or our reputation, that he, 
who engages in them, 1s perſuaded that 
diſeaſe, or mfamy, or a ſecond childhood, 
deſerves his choice; neither ſhould it be 
taken for granted, that be is not inwardly 
convinced of the worth of religion, who 
rs, at ſome times, very different from 
_ a due regard thereto ought to make 


F 8 is through the whole com- 
Paſs of our acting, fo much our reproach, 


that it would be preat injuſtice towards us, 
to charge each defect in our morals, upon 
corrupt and bad principles. For a proof of 
the injuſtice of ſuch a charge, I am conſi- 
dent, none need look beyond themſelyes. 
Each will find the complaint of Zſzdea in 
the poat, very proper to be made his own 
=—[ fee and approve of what is right, at the 
Jane time that I do what is wrong. 
Don't think, that I would juſtify the 
Frults of any, and much Teſs theirs, who, 
Profe themſelves ſet apart to promote 
. imereſts of religion and virtue, and 
baving a large revenue aſſigned them, both 
| Gar ny may be more at leiſure for ſo 
noble a work, and that their pains in it 
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may be properl 8 are, certain. 
ly, extremely blameab „ not only when 

y countenance the immoral and irreli. 
gious; but even, when they take no care 
to reform them. 82 

All I aim at, is, That the cauſe may not 
ſuffer by its advocates.— That you may be 
juſt to it, whatever you may diſlike in then 
— That their failures may RES the allow. 
ance, to which the frailty of human na- 
ture is entitleg--That you may not, by 
their manners, when worſt, be prejudiced 
againſt their Doctrine; as you would not 
cenſure philoſophy, for the faults of philo- 
ſophers. 

The prevalency of any praftice cannot 
make it to be either ſaſe, or prudent; and 
J would fain have your's and mine ſuch, as 
way alike credit our religion, and under- 
ſtanding : without the great reproach of 
both, we cannot profeſs to believe that rule 
of life, to be from God, which, yet, we 
model to our paſſions and interefts, 

Whether ſuch a particular is my duty, 
ought to be the firff confideratien; and when 
it is found ſo, common ſenſe ſuggeſts the 
next——How it may be — 

But I muſt not proceed. A letter of two 
ſheets! How can I expect, that you ſhould 
give it the reading ? If you can perſuade 
yourſelf to do it, from the conviction of 
the ſincere affection towards you, that has 
drawn me into this length; I promiſe you, 
never again to make ſuch a demand on 
your patience.— will never again gire 
ins troubleſome a proof of my friend- 

ip. I have here begun a ſubject, which 
I am very deſirous to proſecute ; and every 
letter, you may hereafter receive from me 
upon it, whatever other recommendation it 
may want, ſhall, certainly, not be without 
that of brevity. Dean Belton. 
$ 147+ Three Eſſays en the Employment 
. of Time. | | 
: PREFACE.-. 

The e/ays I here publiſh, though at firſt 
penned 17 the wid oper ſome of the an- 
thor's neighbours in the country, may, 11 
hoped, from the alterations fince made in 
them, be of more general uſe. The futjr# 
of them is, in i:ſelf of the higheſt import- 
ance, and could, therefore, never be un- 
ſeaſonably conſidered ; but the general 

dice, at preſent, more eſpecially cntilles 

t to our notice. The principles on which 
their argumentative part proceeds, are 

nied by none whoſe conviction it conſults. 

Such as regard the human frame lard 
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in its mechaniſm excelling that of beaſts 
ach as would deprive man's breaſt of 
ſocial affections, exempt him from all ap- 
rehenfions of a deity, and confine his 
$ IR 8 N not 580 
n whom any thing here ropo 
PER | They are 45 1 nds 1 
ied to in this avwort; but even their be- 
it may be ſaid conſequentially to in- 
tend, as it would certainly contribute 
thereto, could it properly operate on thoſe 
whoſe advantage is its immediate aim. 
We have been told, by very good judges 
of human nature, how engaging virtue 
would be, if it came under the notice of 
ſenſe. And what is a right practice, but 
virtue made, in ſome meaſure, the object 


of our ſenſe? What is a man ever acting befi u 
manifeſt both on account of the approba- 


reaſonably, but, if I may ſo ſpeak, imper- 
ſonated virtue Virtue in a vifible ſhape, 
brought into view, preſenting itſelf to the 


fight, and through the fight as much af- 
* ee ig be affected 
any elegance of form, by any of the beau- 
ies of colouring or proporti | 


on. 

The notions moſt diſhonourable to the 
diity, and to the hm ſpecies, are often, I 
firſt taken up, and always, certain- 
ly, confirmed by remarking how they act 
whoſe ſpeculations expreſs the greateſt ho- 

nour towards doth. AT 
Whenthe ſtrongeſt ſenſe of an all-power- 
fuland wiſe, a moſt holy and juſt Governor 
of the world, is profeſſed by thoſe who 
ſhew not the concern to pleafe him 
—— When reaſon, choice, civil obligations, 
a future recompence, have for their advo- 
cates ſuch as are governed by humour, 
paſſion, appetite ; or who deny themſelves 
do preſent pleaſure or advantage, for any 
thing that an. hereafter promiſes; it natu- 
rally leads others, firſt, to think it of little 


moment which fe is taken on theſe points, 
and then, to that which ſuits the man- 
ners of them who, in their declarations, are 


in warmeſt oppoſers. 

4 were the apprebenſſons that do 
jaſtice to a en- providence 
a immaterial principle in man—his li- 
derty—his duties in ſociety his hopes 
a his diſſolution, to be univerſally evi- 
denced by a ſuitable practice; the great 
and manifeſt advantage ariſing from them 
vould be capable of ſuppreſling every doubt 
al their would prevent the entrance 
w or Avg. hom remove ooh 8 

in all that we are capable 

knowing in our preſent ſtate, appears either 
amnediately to regard its wants, or to be 
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cording to the pleaſure or pain 


fore, when they 


443 
connected with what regards them, it is by 
no means a ſlight confirmation of the truth 
of a doQrine, That the perſuaſion thereof 
is of the utmoſt conſequence to our preſent 
well-being. And thus the great advan- 
tages that are in this life derivable from 
the belief of a future retribution——that 
are here the proper fruits of ſuch a belief, 
may be conſidered as evidencing how well 
it is founded—— how reaſonably it is e 
tertained. - On this it may be of ſome uh 


more largely to inſiſt. _ 5 
What en nts .carreſpond to che 
conviction that the ſtate in which we now 


are is but the paſſage to a better, is conſi- 
dered in the laſt of thels eſſays: and that, 
when ſo engaged, we are acting the pare 

tting our nature and our ſituation, ſeems 


tion it has from our calmeſt hours, our moſt 
ſerious deliberation and freeſt judgment. 
and likewiſe on account of the teſtimony at 


by receives even from them who aft a quite 


contrary one. What they conform not to, 
they applaud; they acknowledge their 
failures to be ſuch ; they admire the worth. 
which they cannot bring themſelves to cul- 
tUvate. | 

If we look into the writers who ſuppoſed 
all the pleaſures of man to be thoſe of his 
body, and all his views limited to his pre- 


ſentexiſtence; we find them, in the rule of 


life they gave, deſerting the neceſlary con- 


ſequences of their /«ppoſition. and preſcrib- 
ing a morality wa 1 wath ze. 


Even when they taught that what was good 
or evil was to be determined pac, 571 
ing only——that right or wrong was ac- 
| would 
enſue to us during the continuance of our 
pou frame, ſince after its diſſolution we 
ve nothing to or fear; their practi 
cal directions were, however, that we ought 
to be ſtrictly juſt, ſeverely abſtinent, true 
to our friendſhips, ſteady in the uit of 
honour and virtue, attentive to the public 


welfare, and willing to part with our lives - 


in its defence. 2 mo 
Such they admitted man ought to bo 
ſach they exhorted him to be, and, there- , 
_ would allow tam to act 
8 motives utterly incongrucns to 
his being this perſon, it followed either 
t theſe were wrongly alligned, or that 
a conduct was required from him unſuit- 


able to his nature. 


That his obligations were rightly ſtated 
was on all hands agreed. The miſtake was 


7 


© 
them. Nothing was more improbable than 


his fulfilling the duties this hene appointed 


him, if he was determined by it in judging . 


of the conſequences of his actions 
what or hurt they —— — _ 
bat happineſs or miſery wo 

their reſult. f 9 ; 
While the Epicureans admitted juſtice to 
be preferable to injuſtice a public ſpirit, 
rivate ſelfiſh views z while they acknow- 


fice life to the good of our country, than 
3 it by deſerting the common wel- 
- muſt, I think, be regarded as 


authoriſing a preference of the principles 


Which will make man juſt and public. 
ſpirited, to thoſe which will diſpoſe him to 
be onjuft, and wholly attentive to his own 
„ oo 7 | 
Leet us ſee, then, what will be the praQti- 
cal conſequences of adopting or rejecting 
the Epicurean tenet of our having nothing 
to hope for beyond the grave. | 
The value we ſet on life is ſhewn by 
What we do to preſerve it, and what we 


_ "ſuffer rather than part with it. We ſupport 


ourſelves by the hardeſt labour, the ſevereſt 


drudgery, and we think death a moch 
| life and death, of 


You evil, than to ſtruggle for years with 
: e and 3 deſpairing of cure, and 
even of any long intervals of eaſe. Such, 
ordinarily, is our love of life. And this 
deſire to keep it cannot but be greatly in- 
creaſed, when we are induced to think that 
- 33 loſt - is fo for ever. ly * 

all hope o in enjoying the bleſſing we 
thus Migkly prize, mult — 5 aificeline 
us to hazard it, and indiſpoſe us for what 
will endanger its continuance. He who is 


aaded at torporeal pleaſure is all he 


has to expect, and that ir is confined to his 
preſent exiſtence, muſt, i he a agreeably 
te fuch a perfuafion, be wholly intent on the 
_ Purſuit of chat pleaſure, and dread nothing 
more than irs coming to an end, or bein 
In _ © Hence," if his term of life 
would be ſhorter, or any greater diſtreſs 
would accrue to him by adhering to truth 
and juſtice, than by departing from them 


if he were to be at preſent more a 


loſer by affiſting his friend, than by for- 
"faking bi f he could promiſe himſelf 
a larger ſhare of ſenſual gratifications from 
betraying his 3 from ſerving it 
faithfully, he would be falſe and unjuſt, he 


to | has a nece 
Jedged it more fitting that we ſhould facri- 


ab 
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ment to the delights of /enſe,, and the fron. 


eſt reloctance to forego them, are firidily in 
character when we look not beyond them 
—— when we acknowledge not any higher 
JatisfaHions, and behold theſe as expiri 

with us, and ſure never to be again taſted, 

_ Whereas the proſpect of a returning life, 
and of enjoyments in it far ſuperior to any 
we now experience, or promiſe ourſelves, 
| tendency to leſſen our ſoli- 
eitude about the exiſtence” here appointed 


* 


us. We cannot well be reconciled to the 


Tos of our being, but are eafily ſo to its 
change; and death confidered as only it; 
change, as the paſſage from a leſs to a 
more defirable ſtate, will, certainly, have 
the terror of its appearance much abated. 
The conviQtion that there is a greater good 
in reſerve for us than any pleaſure which 
earth can afford, and that there is ſome- 
thing far more to be feared by us than any 
pain we can now be made to ſuffer, will, in 
— e. to its ſtrength, render us indif- 

nt to the delights and conveniencies of 
our abode on earth, and diſpoſe us to qua. 


"lify ourſelves for obtaining that greater 


ood, and avoiding that ſo much more to 
dreaded evil, In theſe con/iderations of 
bappineſs and miſery, 

virtue has its proper 12 ort. We are by 
them brought to judge rightly of the part 
becoming us, and to adhere to it immove- 
ly : they furniſh ſofficient inducementsto 
avoid falſehood and injuſtice, of whatever 


immediate advantage we may be thereby 


deprived=——rbey encourage us to ſerve 
our friends and country with the utmoſt 
fidelity, notwithſtanding all the inconyeoi- 
encies that can be ſuppoſed to attend it 
—— they are, indeed, proper incitements 
to prefer the public welfare to our own 
ſafety, while bey repreſent to us how much 


our gain thereby would overbalance our loſs. 


Frutes in our end and ex ions, how 


can we be otherwiſe in our purſuits? But 


if the reaſoning principle in us bean incor- 


ruptible one, and its right or wrong appli- 
cation in this embodicd fila 


te affect the whole 
of our future exiſtence; we have, in that 
rehenfion, the moſt erful motive to 
throughout in conformity to our 14- 


tional nature, or, which is the ſame thing 


in other words, never to ſwerve from vir- 


tue to deſpiſe alike danger and plea- 
ſure when 'flanding in competition with 


would be perfidious to his friend, and a 
traitor to his country. All thoſe ſentiments 
aud addions that expreſs an entire attach- 


7 our duty. 


Thus, when Socrates, in Plato's Phed, 
has proved'the immortality of our ſoul b 


gere h ag a neceſſary conſequence of the 


belief thereof, That we ſhould de em 


* 
1 
. 


« pfoyrd in the eulture of our mind: 


in ſuch care of them as ſhall not only 


« regard that term, to which we give t 
1 — 5 of life, but the whole Mek fot. 

« lows it—in making ourfelves as wiſe 
«and good as may be, fince on it our fafe- 
« ty entirely depends, the foul cat 


« hence nothing with it, but its. good or 
« bad actions, its virtues or vices, and theſe. 


« conſtituting its happineſs or miſery to 
«all eternity.“ OED OE 


$0, when the elder Scipio is introduced 


by Tally, apprifing the younger, That 
- hi is called our li thy — be more 
« perly filed our death—that we 
„truly live when we are freed from the 
« fetters of our body;“ he proceeds to 
oblerye, how much it then concerned him 
* to be juſt—to promote the public wel- 
« fare — to make true glory his aim, 
„doing what is right 7 5 regard to 


ſl. S757 8 will now yield him, 
« deſpuſit pular opinion, adhering to 
virtue 515 real Forth,” 4 


And the 
youth thus inſtructed, profeſſes, * That af. | 
ter ſuch information into what fate he 
* is to paſs, he would not be wanting to 
« himſelf | 

« bis anceſtor's worth, but to copy it 
* ſhoald now be his more eſpecial care,” 


: unmindful he had not been of 


« fince 


reward.“ f 
repreſenting the inhabitants of 
this of Europe as perſuades that the 
ſoul ſurviyed the diffolution of the body, 
wagratulates them, indeed, only on the 
tappineſs they enjoyed in an opinion that 
freed them from the moſt tormenting. of all 
fears, the dread of death — that made 
dem act with ſo much bravery and intre- 
pidity. © Bat when he admits a contempt 
of death to be the proper effect of this cpi 
ues, he muſt be conſidered fas allowing it 
al that practical influence which as natu- 
nlly reſults from it, as ſuch an indifferenee 
. 15 doth, and has the ſame connexion 
A t. * 5 . . wt g f 
lf. thereſore, the p on that death 
raders us utterly inſenſible, be à perſua- 
that unmans us quite—that difpoſes 
oa courſe of action moſt unworthy of us 
=that is extremely prejudicizt to ſociety, ' 
nd tends, in every way, to our own great- 
el hurt or debaſement, we may ſa 
ve it an erroneous one; ſince it is in 
gheſtdegree improbable, that there ſhould 


& iny truth in a notion the reception of 
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encouraged. theretq by ſo great a. ſpe 


Cho far it ſhallinfluence us, 
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which ſo far opetstes to the prejudice or 


trodnee a general diſorder. 5 
On the other hand, if, from the convic- 
tion that there is a recompence for ud be- 
ond the grave, we derive ſentiments moſt. 
e us if from it the worthieſt ac - 
tions proceed —if it he the ſouree of the 
greateſt both private and public good—if 
with it be connected the due diſcharge of - 
our duty In the ſeveral relations in which - 
we are placed if it alone can lead us to 
perfect our nature, and can furniſh our fate” 
with ſatisfaQory, enjoyments ; there may 
ſeem ſufficient grounds to conclude that” 
there is ſuch'a recompence; the perſuaſion 
thereof, thus affecting us, may well appear 
moſt reaſonably entertained. c. 2% 
When all thoſe principles, of whoſe” 
truth we have the teſt certainty, con- 
duct us to happineſs, it is natural to think+ 
that the influence of any prineiple upon 
2 1 ſhould be nd improper tet 
of its tra a age Je, a 
If there be no ſurer token of 4 right 
practice, than its tendency to promote the. 
common good, can we but judge that to be 
a right opinion, which has undeniably, in 
an eminent degree, ſuch a tendency 7 © 
When the difficulties that, under a gene- 
ral corruption, attend our adherence to vir- 
rae, are only to be ſurmounted by the pro- 
how to believe that the proper inducement* 
to our acting a fo becoming us 0 
much our praiſe, ſhould be no other than a 
chimerical view, a romantic and utterly 
vain expeQation. 1 
When error is manifeſtly the cauſe of 
whatever ill we do or ſuffer, it is extteme - 
ly improbable, that to an erroneous notion 
we malt ſtan d indebted for the beſt uſe of 
life, and its moſt ſolid ſatisfactionas. 
Bat it may be aſkedwwhere does this: 


2 uce theſe boaſted effects? 


g them who profeſs it their -firmeſt. 
belief that there is a future recompence, 
how few do we find better men for t 
more regular in their manners, or more 
uſeful to the world, than they would have 
Ho far any truth ſhall operate unn us 


on our application of it, upon our attention 
to it. Experience furniſhes the utmoſt cer- 
tainty of a vaſt variety of particulars highly 
intereſting our preſent welfare, which. yet. 
we overlook, we give oufſelvey little or no 


concern about, tho' we thereby make our- 
| ; a ſelves oh 


* 
EY 


of future reward; one knows not 


depends up-" a 


- 
*” 
* 
N * 


ſelves the ſevereſt ſuferers; and may be 
almoſt as ſure as we can be of any thing, 
that our unconcernedneſs about them muſt 
be attended with conſequences thus fatal to 
| Bs. The ſeveral rules which regard the 
g of life—the preſervation of 


len 
Ts, ery enjoyment of caſe, thoughthey 
carry with them the cleareſt evidence of 
their | importance, how very little weight 
have they with the generality of mankind 
how unheeded are they when oppoling 
an eager appetite, a ſtrong inclination ! 
while yet theſe rules are vledged to 
remain as true, as worthy of our notice, as 
certain in their ſalutary effects when ob- 
ſerved, as if all chat practical ri to 
which they are entitled, was paid them; 
and we may be as juſtly d endowed 
D iſcovering thoſe effects 
in order to their profiting us, as if they 
Auniverſally took. 8 

. What benefit was intended in i 
us for the diſcernment of any 
means to be inferred from what ordinarily 
. enſues to us when diſcerning it. A juſt in- 


ference. as to this can only be made from 


| ing the dictates of reaſon ſuck 
on diſcerned by us; 3 uſe 
of its diſcernment reaſqn directs us to make. 
When we are lefs than very bad 


theſe are, » full as 


act confftemly with them. That they are 
— an * 
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| >| ſuits the perſuaſion of a 


prompt us to be, which is often. 
nevertheleſs 


aCci- 
they. 
Co 
8 


makes amends for 


of it, which is our crime, and not heir dev 
fets, We will not let them act upon us; 
as they are qualified to do. Their worth 
is to be eſtimated by the worth they are 
ſuited to produce. it would be full as 
abſurd, when we not mind our way, 
to deny that the light ean be of any help 
to us in ſeeing it; as to deny the ſervice- 
ableneſs of any principle, becauſe we fail 


in its application. - ' 
2 
of 


Nor i it, indeed, only our 
that we are inattentive to 4 the 
@ future recdmpence requires from us; reli- 
aon inet is, alas! every where abuſed to 
the obſtrutting the proper effects of this be- 
lief. I mean, that whatever religion is any 
where profefſed, ſome or other rite or doc- 
trine of it d, favour, as in Phganiſm and 
Mohammediſm ; or is % conflrued, as in Ju- 
daiſm and Chriſtianity, that it i mage to 
favour a departure from r which 


The reproach e e Tee 


ett of its moſt impor- 


3 with reſpe& to us 
briſtians , whence is it, that there is ſo lit · 
tle virtue among vs that we are through- 
ont ſ@ corrupt, but from taking fanBuary 
for our crimes in our very religion, from 
EY its moſt holy inſtitutions and 

ines to be our full ſecurity whatſoever 


Freer S's 6 do 


[=] 
. 
a 


So Bots 


25 


atone for our not having the merx even 
of honeſty and ſincerity z or a right faith krmed 
our molt corrupt deal t. 


F: 


e | time h 
* &. | 1 e gt Win y 
having obſerved, That the 7 — Chr: ing we for op the 
which all nations beve 2 corrnpred, Sd eh hong radar ye wha, 
P- 252+ 3 1 , 0 : 1 ; , . 
I The general and gre 4 ff in thoſe that profeſs the Chritian Faith is, that they bope for life eter- larance 
nal, without perfora.ing thoſe conditivns, whereupon it is promiſed in the Goſpely namely, repentance 
| and reformution,-Thyy will truff i» u, Hivchkſe faith, or to ſome penances, and fetifaBions, and $1, 
commutations tude | God, doing. what be hath not required inftead of what he hath | 
N l prevail to move and excite them to do this, no reaſons, arguments, or demonſtra- 14 
tions; 90 Mot the enprels words of God. that it is neceſſary to be dome 3 or to forbeer to cenſure them "ne dep 
- wor yp ne oK arp who do with clear and expreſs Scriptore thew the abſolute neceflity of it. 4nd 
tram Ser mor f, 5 1 197. T | a OX . a | 
tl heartily with, thar by public 2ethority ir wire ſo ordered, that no man ſhould ever preach or print * Ax 
tie G Ariae, That Paith hone jutifies, unleſs he joins this together with it, That univerſal obedience „che 
is neceſſary to ſalvation. +Chillingevortd's Relig. of Proc. ot 725 | Ts 
| By our zcal in our pine we grow cool in our picty practical duties. EI Dedicat, prefixed 1 A 0 
SEAL TINS.” oo: BY acne 4.8] 0-75 104 tier, 
8 | ” f #3. * 9, 
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To be intent on pleaſure, yet negligent 
of happineſs, is to be careful for what will 
| eaſe us a few moments of our life, and yet, 
dur without any regard to what will diſtreſs us 
gratifica for many years of lt. 

How pence When I fludy my ineſs, I conſule 
ſhould, in reaſon; affect our practice - t ion whole continuance of 
what its proper and natural influence is, my being I endeavour, that throughout 
bach) concerns argu 
ſeems enough, iy caſe before us, that 


tiom jufily reaſoned upon, duly at- as is every where but too evident, our ca- 

he orgs th grea gernch ater Pleaſure may plunge us into 
1 rity of morals, a ſtrict regard to the the miſery we are unable to ſupport. 
pyt befitting a reaſonable creature, and Nothing, indeed, is more ſpecious than 
exery other advantage aſcribed to them, If the Pleaſure. It carries with 
Tcannot be allowed to infer from hence that it the idea of ing which muſt be per- 
they are well founded, they have ſtill for mitted us by our Maker; fince we know 
| i at Bo OO him forbidding. us to 

of a final retribution, with which I have taſte what he has diſpoſed us to reliſh. His 
not at all meddled, nor in the leaft weak- having formed us to receive pleaſure, is 


_ Ay og I ay have eG pert our licence to take it, This I will admic 
ently obſerved. ſabje& of the third to be true, 2 
e eee It ĩs true, that from our nature and 
here made and to me they ap- 8 
not immaterial. I cannot, indeed, agreeably to our Crea a wi where- 
Ling myſelf to think ha hat the dope ia we a contrary to it; but the miſchief 
[ to 1s, we commonly miſtake our nature, we 
| | miſcal it; we call that it which is but a 
enteftain z and will not let me be di part of it, or the corruption of it; and we 
pointed in them. : thence make concluſions, by Fen Rey | 
thing I am fire, that they who we govern our e, we ſoon find our. 
ineſs ſelves in great ies and diſtreſs. 
* e pr nary hgh ng Lic eee 
experience practice add- tures infer, in gratifying t 
; we follow nature; and, bein thusconvinced 
„ the more con- that their gratification muſt be quite law- 
is i ful, we allow ourſelves in it, and are un- 
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m reafter. . 
The call of natuje Being the favourite 
topic of all the men of pleaſure—of all 
who act the moſt in contradiction to na- 


lowing cflay to the conſideration of it, { 
as it relates to the employment of our 
. — 2 time: 1 on us 1 be 
* ras her happineſs,” employed, if we have a juſt regard to our 
Areflection th , made indeed by a comic — — 88 conſulted 
"ler, but not unworthy the moſt ſerious, by us. obo tur het het * 
. . . FS 285 G31 1 * } L 3 $i'% HHH £4 g <4 — | 
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We 


_ his frame—by 


Hr. Ee 2 


a. ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE 


That was is the work of a wiſe agent, 
is in the cleareſt manner diſcovered by the 
marks of wiſdom, that ſhew themſelves in 

the contrivanice and fill, 
hy each part 


of it 3 dy the = 
88 and ſuitable di ſpoſition, that 

the ſeveral parts of it have to each other, 
and by their hos rence itneſs to promote 
the well-bein 

When we Ina thus acknow! bee 
great wiſdom exerted in our ſtru 

hen we are ſo capable of Aer i it 
beauties and advanta es, and ſo fully know 
their preſervation and improvement to de- 
pend upon ourſelves, upon our own endea- 
voars, care and pains: we cannot poſſib! 
be at a lofs to diſcover what ' our wi 
Maker muſt, in this particular, e from 
ts.” The duty of man is as certain ly known 
from his nature—what he ought to do for 
himſelf is as fully underſtood from what 


ke can do, as the uſes of any rn are of 


underſtood by a thozough acquaintance 
with i its powers. | 
I can no more doubt for what I am in- 
tended hat muſt be required of me, 
7 e ny . I am able to 2 
than I can queſtion for what pu 
a watch or a chock 3 is deſigned, w a 
on appriſed bow the diffetent parts of it 
n each other, to what they all con- 
for, nd to what only, 

We want no tes oning to convince us 
* frame' fo, curious as the human, m 
be mache in order to its continuance, as long 
as the materials compoſing it will admit; 
and that we ourſelves muſt give it ſuch con- 
tinnance: how this is mörteded, how it is 
— we are likewiſe all of us fully 

ſible. There is no man but perceives 
what notes — 11 orien and What 

will probably, retard it t ma 
Na of 2 he'is N paſs bu de 
[Fro be the world; and by Whathe is like- 
to be upheld in it for many. Hexe then 
7 2 * is e theſe notices afforded and 


us to make it ſo 7 we are taught, that 
e 


the fo 


rt of out! muſt be 4 greeable 
to him 


un Whom we received it, * that 
oled to give it this 1 
come from aurſel vel, 

ave ds in prota to it; we are n the Game 
Une inſtructed to regard all things cogtri- 


3 devine to it as enjoined us, and St thin 


tal to, and inconſiſtent with it, 
ade us 7 we have it ſuggeſted to ud, 
— we are properly employed, when we 
confult the due preſervation of life, and 


_ that the engagements are improper, a 
blameable, that hinder it. * A 


12 4 
* 


Thus, to to ſpend our time well, we mut 
give our bodies ſuch exerciſe, fach reſt, and 
other refreſhments, as their ſubſiſtence de. 
mands; and we miſ-ſpend it, when we are 
lazy and flothful, when we are leſs ſober, 
chaſte and temperate ; when we proceed 
to exceſſes of A kind; _ " let our 
paſſions and appetites 
thing in this way tends to 1 our dil 
ſolution; and therefore muſt be criminal, 
as oppoſing that continushee here, which 
our very com * 'our Maker to 
EEE nee 

ut that our f 
hve cannot of 2. 1 do for * 
muſt preſerve it in its e, 
in a Kate in which/its ſeveral pow ven Clu 
be beſt exerted.” _ ; 

To take this care about it, is evidently 
required of us. Any.unfitnek for the Fang. 

tions cf life is a partial death. I don't ſee 
what we can well be more certain, than 
that all the health and ſtrength, of which 
our conſtitution admits, were intended us 
in it; ; and they muſt, 15 be as be- 
coming our concern, 4s it is to hinder the 
ruin of our conflitution': we know not how 
ſufficiently to lament the loſs of them, even 
from the advantage of which they are to 
ns in themſelves, dot only from their pre- 
venting the uneaMeſs, the pains, and the 
numerous iiconveniencies with which the 
ſickly and infirm” have to Vogt but 
Ii Keane from the ſatisfuction 
us in our being, from what we feel! * > 
our blood flows re poet our nerves 
have their due tone, and. our vigour is 
entire. 

Yet theſe are but the leaſt of the bene · 
fits we have from them. 

We conſiſt of two parts, of two very 
different parts z the, obe inert, paſſive, vt- 
terly incapable of direQing ItfcIf, barely 
871. 0 to the other, moved, animated 

Wt our body has its full health 
+ "ry the mind ! is. fo' far aſſiſted 
rk t it can bear a cloſer and long: 
er 5 cation, our N 5 is readier, 
imagination is 3 ey _ 
enlarge our com of thought, we 4 
examine our . — more ſtrictly, and 
compare them more" exaQl ; by * 
means we are enabled to form a 5 4 
me of thi to remove more e 


Why Bhs I into which we have been 
At. —.— 195 K 

e 23 have N 

clearer yi 17411. ET us of what 


tlence deter- 


is meſt for cut mterell, 
ily to its ol 


mine curſes more 
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BOOK I. MORAL / 


The ſoundneſs of che hody can be thus 
ſerviceable to the , and when made ſo, 
may in its turn be as much profited by i. 
The poet's obſeryation is no leſs true of 
them, than it is of nature and art, each 


 Mutually they need each other's ad, 
4 2 U Roscome . 
The mind, when not reſtrained by any 
Aan in its companion, and hav- 
ing from it all the afiſtance it is adapted 
ta afford, can with mach greater facility 
revent that diſcompoſure and trouble, 
which . our bodily, bea/th is ever in- 
jured, and preſerve in us that quiet and 
e, by which it is always promoted. 
= we are to conclude, that we ſhould 
forbear, not only what neceſſarily brings 
on diſeaſe and 2 but whatever con- 
tributes to - enfeehle and eneryate us; 
not only what has a direct tendency to 


haſten our end, but likewiſe. what leſſens | 


our activity, what abates of our vigour and 
ſpirit. That we ſhould alſo avoid what- 
ever is in any wiſe prejudicial to a due 
conſideration of things, and a right judg- 
2 
Properly informing it- 
ſelf, and the vil from a — op 
wich ita directions. We muſt be intent on 
ſuch a diſcipline of ourſelyes as will pro- 
cure us the fulleſt uſe of our frame, as will 
> os OY yr purer 
vantage it is ca of yieldi 
uz ſo exerciling the members, of our my 
conſulting its conveniencies, ſupplying its 
wants, that it may be the leaſt burthenſome 
to us, may give us the leaſt uneaſineſs—— 
that none of its motions may, through 
_ fault of ours, be Soon. 2 of 
its parts injured that it x 
in as unimpaired, as athletic 2 —.— 


endeavours can procure, and all its func- ch 
tions performed with. the utmoſt exaQoe(s 


and. / readineſs ; ſo. guarding, likewiſe, a- 
nd pr tip oppor 

eneſs ſo compoſing our minds, 
purifying them, diveſting them of all cor- 


upt prejudices, that they may be in a 
dpi equally favourable: to them, 


to our bodies—that they may not be 


betrayed into miſtakes dangerous to the 


welfare of ei:her—that they may be in 


2 condition to diſcern what is becoming us, 
what is fitteſt' for us; defirous of diſeo- 
yering it, and preparing to be influenced 


_— 
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We are thus to ſeek our moſt perfett | 
ſtate, ſuch as allows us the freeſt uſe of 
our ſeveral powers a fall liberty for the due 


application of them.” And the ability thus to 


ly them, muſt be in order to our doing 
22 our receiving from them — 
ſervice they can effect. . ng 
As what is corporeal in us is of leaſt 
excellence and value, our care in general 


— | 


tle worth it has in itſelf— chiefly re- 
the reference it has to our under- 
ding, the aſſiſtance that it may afford 
. + Merely to pre our being—to 

ſeſs our entire to have our 
ſenſes perfect to be fret | from! pain 
— co enjoy health, ſtrength, beauty, are 
but very low aims ſor human creatures, 
The moſt perfect ſtate of animal life can 
never becomingly engroſs the concern” of 
a rational nature: firted for much nobler 
and worthier attainments, we are by that 
fitneſs for them called to purſue them. 
Aſc thoſe of either ſex, who rate higheſt 
the recommendation of features, complex- 
— and who are _ — 

raing their perſons who ſtudy mo 

the accompliſhments of an outward appear- 
ance; aſk them, I ſay,” which they think 
their chief endowment; and what it is that 
does them the higheſt honour? Vou will 
find them with one conſent pronouncing it 


their — — With all their folly they witl 
not detend 


it as ſuch: with their little 
ſenſe, they will prefer that little to their 
every other fancied pi ion. The fineſt 
woman in the world would rather make 
deformity her choice than idiocy, would 
rather have uglineſs than incapacity her 


rep ; 
Thus, likewiſe, whom do we perceive 
ſo fond of life, ſo deſirous of reaching its 
longeſt term, that he would be willing to 
ſurvive his utiderſtanding ; that he would 
aſe to live after he ceaſed" to reaſon t 
The healthand eaſe, the vigour and chear- 
fulneſs' that are often the lunatic's — 
tion, would not induce the moſt infirm, 
ſiekly, and complaining among us, to wiſh 
imſelf in his ſtead; to wiſn an n 
of his on diſtempered body, ſor 
ather's diſordered ming 
Nor does the mind only claim our chief 
enjoy as it is thus univerſally acknow- 


moſt excellent, the preſiding part 'of us, 
but as our well-being is neceſſarily con- 
1 giving it this preference, with 


| beſtowing, 


ged, and as it really is the principal. be 


— — — — — — — 


— — — 4 


150 
beſtowing the moſt of our care and pains 
upon it. 


What is beſt for the body, what is beſt 


and e Se ; 

Our well-being wholly depends upon the 
— in which. ſee thin 
upon t in which we | 
upon the knowledge we have how far — 
e eg mp eber en 
can may be derived from 


any thing than there really is———or if 
05 Pope application, might be 
made of y 


5 
5 
5 


ignorance muſt y abate of the ſatis- 
ion of my tie, 22d heig n 


No one is prejudiced | hb nt defiing 
what he conGoves 1b Food, by hs i 
incl | * 4 N 3 
to embrace it; bo fir this from: i 


of all our endeavours is to better 
to remove from us that which is really, or 


comparatively evil. 
| alone hurts us is our miſapprehen- 
ſion of our miſtakes about, our igno- 


2 it. „ r 
ve ji i it, we then ſhall 
3 — 2 of its being leſs 


y leflened or _ 


| — n - — 
bave the ignot b vulgar, W , 
"maſt be of the worſt conſequence.  _ - 
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deliberate 


againſt what is - 


whether we do not forego a much greater 


advantage hereaſter, by cloſing with that 


ng them, than 
them, as will con- 


tribute them. 

few of the of — 4. ＋ 
t ect us, whi 
may not be ſerviceable or hurtful to us 
nor is that ſervice to be obtained, or detri- 
ment avoided, otherwiſe than by our ac- 
quaintance with ben and with ourſelves: 
he more exact our knowledge of this kind 
is, the more we leſſen the calamities, and 
add to the comforts of life: and it cer- 
tainly muſt be as much the intention of our 
Creator, that we ſhould attain the 21 
which we are capable of procur- 
ing ourſelves, as that we ſhould attain any 
Nor is the benefit ariſing to us from an 
enlarged' underſtanding rendered lefs cer- 
* find to be 
ſhare of the ſtudious, the contemplative, 
— 


friend on books, that it | 
many, but <whar he had, is applicable tothe 
knowledge they communicate: what it i, 
and — various, is the thing that con- 


deſign 'cerns us. It may extend to 4 prodigious 


number of ] ** 1 
very little; a t extent of it gain us 
the lauſe, Soord vy 


-* Crowding our memory is no more in 
proving oy underſtanding, than filling our 


_- coffers with pebbles is enriching ourſelves*; 
earneſtly ſought after, and therefore unat- | 


Iz commonly the name of learn- 


* 
- 


tained by. us. The exceſs of our earneſt- ing, whit "tfually denominates us vg 


neſs after it, is, indeed, uſually the occafion 
of mifling it. Our ſolicitud "Prins 


won't allow us time to examine ap- 


- 


to tending, and_naaking a man of great reading to be the ſame with 4 man of great knovledg* 
er oo 


* 


harned is, really, no more than our memory 
heavily and uſcleſsly burthenesn. 
Ho high is the deſert, in the more eaſt- 
ern parti bf bim who can but read and 
write 3 his country? A life 
ſpent in the ſtudy of in alese ſhall be there 


wan ee the name of 


judged 
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an exereiſe of reaſon moſt worthy 
12 And are we in theſe ſo en- 
li ghtened regions, in this ſchool of ſcience, 
wwe are apt to fancy it, ar all more juſt to 
rational improvements? We have, indeed, 
no encomi, 
— 


ng of any word that his native 
; but he who is well ſxilled 


arg antient ones, will have the 
hc aplaſe for ha kill, and be con- 
g them, who have diſtin- 

elves, by a right application 

of their capacities, In this ber fe 
23 


LIAR your in fates 
ſelves _ tocavil bs $' 1 
ignorance on any — — or 2 
— ſrongly, and command the 
of their hearers, We are equally — 
able to them, who buſy their minds on diſ- 
— that have no — ey 2 
credali — r * 
== TIED where ivr 


I | 

a juſt allowance be made for theſe, the 

i — 

learnin ] on generali 

— 2 it, on the 8 — 

—— by 5 
gs by what is thus 

3 DS — 

great way in removin 
jeftion to — parſuſr of — Tom 


the little ſervice it is of, to ſuch w 
ninments in it we concur in 


When 1a, Be purſuits are uſeful, 
_ 8 to whati of eau, 
ew of ys are * 
ho cen med of the d 
— —— the 


k ü humour, fancy, or ſordid gain alone, 
that ordinarily gives riſe to the very inqui- 
nes which are of advantage to the world; 
ſeldom are made from a 


x . 


That the better our underſtanding is in- 
F ee an. 


for him who is not at a loſs 


— bury thate 


derivable from them f | 


degree we are thus knowing we can 


a ies WIG bl db; 6 a 


it ſeems to point us out the way. 
L4 
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as evident to all. as that we want to be di- 
rected by it. The mind of man is as much 
aſſiſted by knowledge, as his eye by light. 
Whatever his intellectual powers may be in 
themſelves, are to him according to 
his application of them: __ the advantage 
he receives from his fight is according 
to the uſe he makes of it. — — 
rance of his good which he re 
. T- 
as an utter to - 
ſelf with it. 
In what is the i of our un- 
3, we may, indeed, be miſtaken, 


as we may in what conſtitutes our true 
ineſs; but in each caſe we muſt be 


2 525 \malt be {0 by reſulng 10 anceats 
we by inſtinct difcover 

good, ne the brd Lal 

concern on our part to increaſe out d 


ment might be needleſs; but the — 
after this muſt be in the higheſt degree ne- 
ceſſary, when the more clearly we diſcern 
9 and the 

eee by ———ů — 
is not iries chat are 


—— fad NN can fy wich 
— eb nk M1 
— and faculty goſh? x 


Of knowledge as diſtin from true wife 


dom, it may be not unjuftly 


bee flog fondo of 
row ; but of that knowledge, the purſuit of 
which our wiſdom, we may con- 
ſidently aſſert, that our ſatizfaQtion muſt ad- 
vance with it. All will admit it a of 


wiſdom, to judge rightly of what'is'moſt 


for our intereſt, and take ſack meaſures 46 


ſuit it: and as we are qualified for this by 


= 


and uſe the fitteſt means to procure it. At- 


be wiſe, determine rightly > what is 


tainments that ſerve not to this 9 
wk i: 2 

to it, if t 

concerns I weft IL can haye "ID - 


wires,” 
"= $214k #: ; Nag Ve 
r . 12 


Noce W al knowledge of onrſelver, | 
— and it will becomes 

creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we have, about to, and 
ow the the direction of nature, A 


al to cenclede 
that 


| 
| 
} 
0 
«i 
' 
= 
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| 
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Me axe, indeed, ſtartled atche very terma, 
of deliberating, weighing, . conddering, 
comparing z we have affixed ſuch ideas to 
them, to make them appear rather hinder- 
ang the true enjoyment of ourſelves. than 

D 2 but if we would not ſhare 
the. 4 eahneſs that ſo many of our fellow 
£xeatures lament, we mult not adopt their 
prejudices. In every point of conſequence 
e uſe more or leſs. conſideration; and in 


all the pleaſures that allure, in all the tri- fo 


fies that amuſe us, we afe ſtill making com- 
ꝓariſons, preferring one to the other, pro- 
Bouncing this leſs, and that more worthy of 
Hur choice. Tho none, if the — 44 — 


may be believed, deliberate on the whole of 
We all do en the parts of it: and if we 


not to compare and reaſon upon our 

ner enjoyments, I ſee not what there can 
be ſorbidding in be vice to attend ſe- 
Hoully, to examine fai ly, and to delay our 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE.; 


eaſy under their ignorance, and miſtakes, 
that they will not advance a ſtep to remove 


them: and what greater recom 
can there be of any ſituation, than that 
they who are in it are entirely ſatiaſed 


with it? 


ado Te pains that we are to take in order 
to an advantage that maſt infinitely over. 
balance them, we can have no excuſe ſor 
omitting; and we ate called to no pains 
or the improvement of our reaſon, but 
ſuch as cannot he declined wk SE, 
our happineſs—without incurring ſome ev; 
we ſhould otherwiſe have eicaped, or want. 
ing ſome good we ſhould otherwiſe have 
obtained: whatever has its negleR attended 
with theſe conſequences, mutt be expected 
Kom 8 &. ug hong wont, 50 
2. That they are to ſeek knowledge who 
are to get their bread, might ſeem a harſh 
leon, if the endeavour to inſorm, hindered 


Shoice till we have gained the inſlruction tha 


 —,, equilite to determine it, when the object 


thereof is what can be / for our caſe and 
2 


5 15 3 8 * ; 6&8] LIC : } | * 
ou But at 4s not, perhaps, all exerciſe of our 
Teaſon, in a way fo well deſerving it, that 


4 We bod go {mall part of mankind fo 
n 5 i a 


| — * # J F 


: 
= 


that to maintain themſelves; if the h- 
ledge they were to ſeek. was any other but 
of whet is beſt for them, of what can give 
them all the happineſs that creatures ſo 
conſtituted can teceive. For this every one 
muſt have leiſure + ; ĩt ſhould be judged our 
— — it direct us to that 2 em- 

yment from which we have our ſupport 
i carried on with it —aſũſts us in ® 


gives it every conſideration that can make 


-. 


it eaſy and ſatisfactory to us. The t 
2 not adviſed to ſpend ſewer 

urs 25 labour, that he may have more 
or ſtady; for reading and contemplating 
to leave his ſpade or his tools for a pen 


* 


a aby themſelves with a jgnorance, I cannot tell: but methinks they have a low opinion of their 


"their minds to appear abroad in a pie-bald live! 
"pleaſed chance or their country taylor (1 mean 
10 clothe them ip. 1 wi 


will not here mention how un 


common opinion of thoſe they have converſed with) 


tem fate, and tbeir -concernment in it, which no rational wan can avoid to do ſometimes. Lek: 
on ; ; nen 


. Eſſay on Þ 
21 in thole things which are of greateſt j 


1 Are the greateſt part of mankind, by the n 
m to 74 


ve the bulk of man ro 
& them' to- their 1 'or miſery —Cod bas 


gu 
"Furniſhed men with faculties ſuffcient to direct them in the way they ſhould take, if they will but fe- 
4 


_ -Fiquſly empley them that was when their 


wholly taken up vith the attendance on the 7 45 of living, as to bave n. (| 


A foul, and inform bimſelf in matter of 
— ngs 


No man is 2 
time to think at al 


eligion. Were men as intent on this, as they are en 


of lower concernment, there are none ſo enfiayed to the neceſſities of life, who might not find 


many vacancies that might be huſbaaded to this advantage of their knowledge. Locke's Eſſay an H- 
mas A re a 
2 H ; M N een a n we, e i wy 
. l Neu bi tt 224 ede ara „ £%: J e wo I Fer HI eee 457 
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or.a book. Ne. the advice to him is, ob- 
ſerve u hat paſſes, and what good or hurt 
accompanies or follows it. 
Remark; what it is chat pl-aſes you only 
for a few moments, and then. either brings 
immediate uneaſinels, or lays a faundation 
for ame 
| You nd {everal. things of ſervice to you, 
obſerve Which is of moſt, which has no 


fart of inconvenience attending it, — 8 


liaile in compariſon of its advantage; ane 
if there ate none of them without ſome in- 
conveniencies, which has tha ſeweſt which 


does you good in a higher degree, or for a the 


Tegen 40 Spam 5 3 

a ei Ir y with 17 of the 
ſame nature with yourſelf; take notice 
what is ſerviceable or prejudicial to them; 
you may learn from their experience what 
your own teaches you not. Every day will 
furniſh ſome or other occurrence that ma 
be a profitable leſſon. to you, make it ſuch; 
— — nothing that. affects. your well - 
being; attend chiefly to what concerns it. 
Co over ſrequently in your thoughts 
the obſervations you have made on what 
will more or leſs benefit. you; let them be 
ſo deeply imprinted upon your mind, make 


them io familiar to yourſelf, that the offer 


of a leſs good may never ſurpriſe and be- 

tray you — the neglect, and, by that 
ns, the loſs of a greater. 

0 Y ou are at all times at liberty to conſider 


your on nature, be acquainted with it, ſee 


what you can do for yourſelf, what ſhare of 
your happineſs has no dependance on the 
things without you; what bleſſings may be 
ed to you by your own diſpoſitions. 

Lou neceſſarily ſhun evil: don't miſtake 
it; be ſure of What is ſo; be appriſed of 
the degrees of it; be thoroughly inſtructed 
in theſe, that a deſire to eſcape what you 


could eafily bear, may never . | 


adiftreſs which you would pronounce inſup- 
portable. Endeavour to inform yourſelf 
what evil you cannot too induſtriouſly avoid 
what 7 * ſbould —— ſubmit to what 
jou ma ge into nd A d 

He, 3 — — terms like theſe 
would be unſuitable, muſt; have regen to 
ſeek, as well As a livelihood. Our natural 
underſtanding fits all of us for a taſk like 
thisz nor can it be inconſiſtent with any the 
hardeſt labour to which our ſupport will 


brief one; Do your beſt for yourſelf; be as 
happy as the right uſe of the abilities God 


edlen you can make ou. greateſt uſe. We ſtand 


3 As for ä 
2 part of our ſpecies at their ĩgnorance 


er;or5-pthe entire ſatisfaQion they expreſs 
under 


nder them; with regard to this, let it be 
conlidered, that e are no mare to judge 
of good from che practice of numbers, than 
1 — | Rang Ware 
They thoroughly. enjoy themſelves, you 
lay, with their lee knowledge, and nua 
. 
better pleaſed than when we are ſabtered 


to ſport away our time to it without 
leaſt controul and inſtruQtion ? But be- 


4 


ſo? Could yorle befal ne, than to 


minted, to continue thus agreeably uare- 
trained and unin * * 


The man in a lethargy defiresyou would 
let him doſe on; he apprehends no danger, 


y when you ſee the greateſt: you grieve and 


vex him, when you attempt to cure him, 
Does any one who has more ſenſe than 
the bulk of his felow-creatures, with-for 
their dulneſs, that he might ſhare their di- 
verſions—with for their thonghtleſſneſc, 
that he might join in their winch? 1 

. Could the neglect of our rational facul- 
ties be accompanied, throughout our con- 
tinuance in being, with the ſatisfaction at 
preſent expreſſed by ſo many under it, this 
indeed might be ſomething in its favour; 
but this is by no means the caſe He who 

ave us theſe faculties, and the ability 40 
improve them, mult intend that we ſhould 
improve them: by fruſtrating his inten- 
tion, we incur his diſpleaſure; if we incur 
it, we may juſtly expect, ſooner. or later, to 
feel the effects thereof. Nate tet 
Nor is it to be thonght that the negleſt 
of our reaſon is, from the good we hereby 
forego, its own. ſufficient puniſhment, and 


cauſe of the extenſve 
by this neglect. It is very far from termi- 
nating in ourſelves, from making us the 


only ſufferers Were it ſo confined; ſome 


pretence there might be for conſidering our 


mere crime as our ampie puniſhment. But 


ſuch ĩt cannot appear, when it does infinite 
hurt to other to our neighbourhood to 
our friends —to our family—to the whole 


community of which we are members. 
e us. wt. dae e 
The whole of this ſo ſevere a leſſon is this 


What is enough for myſelf; what I can 
3 be the leaſt oſ my eon · 


cern. My duty is to reflect what I can 


do for others; how I may make myſelf of 


cauſe we are thus pleaſed, are we rightly | 


therefore not likely to expoſe us to. : 
other. We cannot right! thinkebas] be- 
— 


54 

to our fellow-creatures; and, owing them 
ſo much, if we neglect to qualify ourſelves 
for them, we greatly injure them. 


But as this is not the — for purſuing 
theſe refletions, I will now on — 
of what — 2 our 
children (whoſe title to our endeavours for 
their benefit, all acknow ) that the 
37 or eongas choke our care 
t we flight the rational improvements, 
with a'capacity for which our Creator hag 
10 * . favoured us, 
* Gre of the miſchief cur of: 
ing Baſt y receive from onr 
our intemperance, and other criminal 
grovkcations, we impatr their frame before 
yet completed we entail on them 
miſery, before we give them life. 1 
Their reaſon ſeems to be watched in its 


only that it may be applied to i 


for its ſpeedier corruption · Every thing 


they are at firſt taught to value, is what 


cannot enou h deſpiſe; and all the 
dof rmane ery taken to keep 


in our childhood, is what our maturer age 
bay tdo— ape gon eh 


While we are ignorant how hurtfol it is 


whe goremed by our paſſions, our wiſe 
them to govern us, and 

— e them a ſtrength — 

— fruitleſsly LEND and oppoſe. Ty 

ſave our tears, e are to have our will; and, 

for a ſe moments of preſent quiet, be 

condemned to years of diſtreſs. Ima 

' evils we are bid to regard as the prinei 

real ones; and what we ſhould moſt avoid, 

we arc; þ —— erect weight 


2 to be conceived what advanta 
loſe by it.— what miſery. they feel: 
therefore, as they are the 22 
— of our care as nature has made 
them ſuch, and all the prejudice they receive 
from any failure of ours, from any neglect 
on our part in qualifying ourſelyes to aſſiſt 
3 we ought to do it, is 
an injury them by us; we can - 
k, that if we won't endeavour to 
have juſt notions of things, we are ſuffici- 
ently puniſbed by being without them 
we can, with no probability, ſuppoſe, that, 
if we are content to be 


pt loſers ourſelves, jt 
"ily „ for any ſes 
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| 
b ee | 
introduce them 


The chief of what our memory receives quality. 


its aid, give a 


maſter had to obſerve on the w 


and animated manner in 
, | ſoftneſs and delicacy 
could be more 


gg. moſt to conſult. | 
what advantage it is to both ſexes 
that the parent, under whoſe guidance they 


are in their tender years, ſhould not have 


thoughts to the recommen. 


. low topics of fe. 


ation; we have the moſt re. 


She did not awe, but reaſon ber 
children into their duty: they ſhewed 
themſelves to praQtiſe it not from conſtraint, 
but conviction. When they were abſent 
from her hen they were in company, 
where they might have been as free as they 
leaſed, I have, with aſtoniſhment, ob- 
erved them as much inſſuenced by what 
their wiſe mother had adviſed; as they 
could have been by any thing 'ſhe would 
have faid had ſhe then preſent, In 
her converſation with them ſhe was per- 
petually inculcating uſeful truths; ſhe 


talked them into more knowledge, by the 


time that they were fix or ſeven years old, 


| n . at, perhaps, tu ice 
ni of children ſuffer from the ill-in. that age 
formed underſtanding of their parents, is 


tion, and, by 
r inſtructions; 
firſt to one of the — of her family, 


Lenka me a imagi 


and then, to one of the males. Aae 


her eldeſt daughter, has, among her many 
accompliſhments, great ſkill in painting. 


-When, her mother and ſhe flood viewing 
the pictures, that erouded each fide of the 


were, Emilia defired 
eminent 2 


ork s before 


room in which they 
to hear-what the pupil of ſo 


t Leonora began; praiſed the. hold 
N Nev bs this op the 
of that. Nothi wo 
— * than the 


en thes yas 


ef this figurezt 


En 
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; 


adjufled 


in the 


Have we nothing, child, | r 
heyery thing before us quite finiſhed and 
fa ? You will be pleaſed, Madam, to 


ud our underſtanding. 


nore ſenſible where Rag difference lay; To 


2 for a judge in hating, ie. 


dot ſuffice to tell me here the Ar. 


=the light too ſtrong—the ſhade too deep; 
. ber remarks in this wa 2 
number of pieces in the colſection. 

oy have been thus far, interpoſed Emilia, 

ny inſtructor, let me now be yours. Sup- 
poſe your Cn portrait here. In the ſame 
de tht. you would examine it, judge 
1 This you- ought to do, 
ice jt will be done by orbers;3 and the 
lore blemiſhes vm diſcover, the fewer 
. Warwrapnck | 
you with. faults in the picture may 
e known to him who drew it, and yet be 
ered to appear, from his inability to 


corre them; but when you diſcern what 


i 
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a leſſon to yourſelf; every blemiſh op 


7: beauty in any part of his works has ſome- 
but exactneſs here? thing correſpondent 


to it in human life.  - 


"The defign is fauley, noc only when the | 
end to ourſelves is confſeſſedly 
— ren it i ow and meanz 
when, likewiſe, we let our time paſs at 
random without 


That y 
phat deſerves it, credits alike our temper 


— ww — — 
x 


— — —— — 
— 3 
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vaur education - our capacity your ſta- I have ſajd to you, That if to make a 
tion, deſerves. the ſame: cenſure that the — complicated taſk, — 
meets with, when it errs in expreſ- ſo much attention, ſuch extenſive o 
77777 tt if an error in any of the principal 
Skill in the diſtribution of light and parts of painting ſo offends, takes off ſo 
Rade, or the clair-ob/enrts25, L think, the greatly from the merit of the piece 
term of art is, I ſhould apprehend reſembled if he, ho is truly an artiſt, overlooks no- 

adence; Which teaches us to ſhew thing that would be at all a blemiſh to his 


EAT 
of view brings forward e tri 
nothing 


at 
85 tens indecorum a fault, think, child, what care 
gur good qualities, but throws and about the original ought to equal this for 
bleures our deſectsſuffers ng ia che porttaĩt—of what infinitely grozer 
diſtinguiſh itſelf that will be to our diſpa- conſequence it mult be, to have every thirg 
ragement, nor ſhades any thing that will right within ourſelves, than to give a jul 
credit us. appearance to the things without us; and 
bow much leſs y any violation of 
decorum would be charged on your life, 
than on your pencil. 
The moſt finiſhed repreſentation only 
pleaſes by its correſpondence to what it 
tepreſents, as nature well imitated; and if 
zuitneſs in mere repreſentation, and imitz- 
tion can have the charms you find in it, 
you may eaſily conceive Rill greater 
delight that muſt ariſe from beholding the 
beaulies of nature itſelf; ſuch, particularly, 
as the pencil cannot imitate the beautieʒ 
of rational nature, thoſe which the —.— 
gives herſeli.— Which are of ten t 
times the moment of any in her outward 
ſymmetry— which, how highly ſoever they 
and your very may adorn her, profit her ſlill more; and 
anterpokuon be thought not ſo much a proof are not only to her own advantage, but to 
of your aſfection as of your impertinence. that of the age in which ſhe lives, and pol- 
Tis the right placing of things that ſhews ſibly,- of remoteſt generations. 
our diſcretion chat keeps us clear of difi- My concern to ſee you this fair unble- 
culties—that raiſes our credit that prin- miſhed original makes me ſtrangely un- 
cipally contributes to give any of our mindful on what topic I am got. There, 
| nsAneceſs.” 7 1 1 — — rogean how much 
a wite and good woman excels any portrait 
— — merit of 
portrait, a fine appearance. ; 
In this way Emilia takes each opportu- 
nity to form the manners of her daughter 
to give her throughout juſt and reaion- 
_ > von 150 — e her to 8 
act diſcharge uty in every relation. 
Leonora, thus educated, has the fool 
and the ns _ age in — o_ con- 
tempt j wiſely - adts prudently—!: 
ever 22 — loyed—can 
graces paſs her evenings very chearfully without a 
teſy and complaiſance. I ſee, by your card in her hand tan be perſectly io ho- 
ſmiling, you are ſati⸗ſied yon cannot be mour when ſhe is at home, and all ber ac- 
accuſed of being a bad colouriſt. Believe quaintance at the aZemb!y; and ſeems 
me, yon have then gained a very material likely to borrow no credit from her famil), 
Point; and the more concerns you have iu which ſhe will not fully repay.” © » 
the — — will find of We will diſmiſs the daughter, ad 


its importance. I is ſubjelt when repreſent Euilia parting with her — 


R . 
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teims Uke theſe. ani now to take m 

leave of you, for . N at leaſt. It 
is the firſt you ever ſerved; let me adviſe, 
and do yoù act, as if it would be your laſt”: 
the dangers, to which you will be expoſed, 
pive bork f us reaſon to fear it: if it pleaſe 
God that it ſhould be ſo, may you not be 
found unprepared, nor I unreſigned! This 
Lam the lefs ay to be, when you have 
had my beſt counſel, and I your promiſe to 
reflett upon it. He bowing, and aſſuring 
her, that whatever ſhe ſhould 'be pleaſed to 
ſay to kim, it would be carefully remem- 
bered ; ſhe proceeded I could never con- 
ceive, what induced the ſoldier to think 


. 


that he might take greater liberties than 


the reſt of mankind, He is, tis true, oc- 
cafionally ſubjected to greater hardſhips, 
and be runs greater hazards; but by a 
lewd and vicious life, he makes theſe hard- 
ſhips abundantly more grievous than hey 
otherwiſe would be—he 1 himſe 
to bear them, What would you think of 
his wits, who, becauſe he is to be much in 
the cold, fits, as often as he can, cloſe to 
the fire? An habitual ſobriety and regula- 
rity of manners is, certainly, the beit pre- 
ſervative of that vigorous conſtitution, 
which makes it leaſt 1 to endure fa- 
tigue and cold, hunger and thirſt. 
The dangers to which, the Toldier is 
expoſed, are ſo far from excuſing His licen- 
tioaſneſs, when he has no enemy near him, 
that they ought to be confidered as the 
ſtrongeſt motive to conform himſelh, at all 
times, to the rules of reafon and 1 * 
A practice agreeable th them is the bet 
ſupport of his ſpirits, and the are oe 
fon for his fafery—It will effeQually re- 
move his fears, and can alone encourage 
his hopes: nothing but if can give him any 
comfortable expeclation, if what threatens 
him ſhould befal him. He who is ſo much 
in danger, ought to be properly armed 
againſt it, and this he can never be by 
reflefting on the Women he has corrupted 
on his hours of intemperance, or on any 
other of his extravagancies.” Vou won't, 
perhaps alloy that he wants the i 
ay provide rg) orgs he re RY. 
apprehenſions that require it. But 
am confidering what his apprehenſions 
ought to be, not what they are. Th 


Pigion about hem 
Bis granted, that a ſoldier's life is, fre- 
quently,.in the utmoſt Shzard; and the 


ion is not, how a th heleſs, . 
: 


[©] Cat 


"41% 


e na- 


ture of things will not be altered by our 


ſituation; but, what ſhould be done in it 
by a man of prudence and ſenſe? I fay, he 
Wl attend to the value of what he Ara 
Sto the conſequence of its loſs; and, if 
found of very great, he will ſo act, that the 
loſs thereof may be, if poſſible, ſome or 
other way made up to him, or accompa 
nied with the feweſt inconveniencies. Hh 
ſenſibility of danger is the merit of a bull- 
dog. True courage Tees danger, bu 
defpiſes it oy from rational motives— 
from the confideratiors of duty. There 
can be no virtue in expoſing Hfe, whete there 
is no notion of its value; you are a brave 
man, when you fully underſtand its worth, 
and get in a good cauſe diſregard death. 
If, thus to be ready to die is commend. 
able, wholly from the cauſe that makes us 
„ Which is, 3 the caſe; 

don't ſee how ſuch an indifference to life, 


when honour calls you to riſk it, can con- 


r 


And cdiſſo utefy. : . & 
© Here is a gallant officer who will rather 
be killed than quit his poſt—than be want- 


ing in the defence of his country! Ts not 
he a fine, refolurion in one Why, by his 


exceſſes, makes himſelf every day leſs able 
to ferve his country; or who . 


an ex- 
ample; which, if followed, would do his 
countty as much miſchief as it could hav 

to fear from its moſt determined enemy? 
The inconfiderate and thougktleſs may 
laugh at vice may give foft terms to very 
bad. actions, or ſpeak of chem, as if they 
were rather matter of jeſt than 4bliorrence; 
but hoever will reflect whence” all the 
miſery of mankind ariſes—what the ſource 
i of All the evils we lathent; he cunnot bug 
own, that if any thing ought W make 9 

ſerlous if we dught to deteſt any thing; 

ſhould” be at, from which ſuch terrib 

een are derne Te os 
Tor the very fame reafon that we pref 
health to fickneſs—enſe to pain, we malt 
prefer virtue to vier. Moral evil ſeems t 
me to have à neceſfiry Cconedtion wi 

natural. According to my notion of things, 
there is no crime but What createb pain, or 
hay a tendeney to create it to others: or 


ourſelves: every criminal is{uch; by doing 


fomething that i; directly, of in its cm 
nences, Rurtful to Wimfelf; or to à fellb- 
ture. Dr rr 
Is not here à foundation of refigion that 
no 6djetions can affect? Deprive us of i 
you deprive us of the '6nty effeftual_ re- 
ſtraine from thoſe practices, whicha 
detrimental to the world—you deprive ns 


I 


= 


NO, 
ns SO 


x : 
OE 
* Wh 


* * 
—_ 


> 
- 
* 
* 
1 


it the utmoſt good 


15s 
of vi and of all the true 
e 
To charge religion with the miſchief oc- 
takioned by miſtakes K. 
wrong uſe that has been Aux age hp 


» Zovernment, for the bad adminiſtration of 


every hind of it, in ever) the world. 
What 3 EE . Advantage of 
mankind, will, iz all cafes, depend upon 


think reaſon. - True humou 
| Raasg. . k 1s to good nature, the po- 
n 


that abuſe becoming as ul, az it would, 
othErwiſe, have been beneficial, Contro- 
verſy I hate; and t6 read books of it as ill 
. & prac ee peat 238 
act peofelh arelidine, th I OF wha 

J have never n And i 0 
very ſame grounds that I am convinced 
the truth of religion in general, Lam ſo 


3 
d 1s grea 18. w 
1 8 


throughout, we could not have a better 


incſs of which our preſent fate admits. 
fimplicity may have been diſguiſed 
intention 8 2 miſe 
repreſented, an concluſions n, iu 
rather the inteteſt or n 
poſitor, than the directions of the text: but 
when I reſort to the rule itſelf ;—when 1 
find it aſſerting, that the whole of my duty 
is to love God above things, and m 
neighbour as myſclif—to hve 1 
Nee reſerved 
in, the world, and always diſpoſed to do in 
in my power; I can no 
more doubt, whether this is the voice of 
my Creator, than I can doubt, whether it 


- muſt be his will, that, when he has made 


one. But I will drop à topic, on which I 
am fure father muſt ſafficiently 
enlarged; I can only ſpeak to it more ge- 


ine a reaſonable creature, I ſhould act like 


objeions I muſt 


0 1 4 ä 
; leave him to obwiate; yet thus much con- 


the enemy. you have 
L * means you worſe, than any you 


 fidently affirming, that if you won't adopt 


an irreligious ſcheme, you find one 
clear of , you : 
chriſtian, as it has been our joint care to 
make you. Jer you may do fo. 
He that would your principles, is 
t0 fear; an ene- 


dray your ſword againſt. 
n you are told, that the ſodier's re. 


ligion is 
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about it, I think full kee 


; 
9 


them from whom you hear it; you'll {64 
then have proof enough, they mean linie 
more by honour, than what is requiſite to 

p or advance their comimiſſions—that 
they are ſtill in their own opinion men of 
nice honour, though abandoned to the 


groſſeſt ſehſuality and exceſs — 

— with acts of the fouleſt perhdy 
and injuſtice—that the honour by which 
they govern themſelyes differs as widely 
frem what is truly ſuch, as humour fro 
ve humour is to virtue what 


tore yon think , the wor 
ore you think of chiilianity, the may 
firmly you will be perſuaded, that in its 
r the firifteft rules of honour are con. 
By theſe I, SO, would have 
s guided, on that very ac. 
3 reminded you of the — 
which not only ſhews you them, but pro. 
poſes the reward likelieſt to attach you to 
n. I have done. Take care of your- 
You won't fly danger, don't court it 
ing your courage into 
ef vill your ſenſe. The 
y every bleſſing attend y 
And to „ tive „ 
attentive to yout duty; reverence and obey 
Him to whom you owe your being, and 
from whom muſt come u hatever you 
can hope for in it, Adieu. I eaii't ſay it 
would ſafficietitly comfort mne for your 
loſs, that you. died with honour ; but it 
would infinitely leſs afflit me to hear of 
you among the dead, than among the pro- 


ate. 
ka has been the iſſue of inſfrufions 
like theſe from both parents? Scipio, for 
ſo we will call the worthy man, from. the 
time he received liis commiſſion, has alike 
diſtinguiſhed * by his courage and 
conduct. The greateſt dangers have not 
tertified, the — examples have not cor- 
rupted him. He has approved himſe lf diſ- 
Aae by cowardice to keep /ife, and ab- 
horritg to ſhorten it by excels :. the bra- 
very with which he has hazarded 1, if 
equalled by the prudzace with which b 


ſelf, 
| If the one would brit 
we could not have a ſurez to all the hap- dueſljoni, the other 


will continue as good a paſſes 


$149. On tbe Employment of Time. | 
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obſequjo, indulgen Ms diſceſſerit, 
ut — aliquam decoris 


- 5 con 
* . 
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tum lade, omneſque natur conjuntor, ſuos dux- by their importunity, what 71 


cultumgue deorum, & teligionem qualified themſelyes for. 
leperic—quid eo, dici tor ebe por nol * 
heatius? Tull de Legibus. | 0 Tome hd ek ety nt of il er 
g the Indians there is an excellent but je vas bectyſh. thoy cape not, from 
ſet of men, called Gymnoſophifs : theſe I their ill-luck the preceding — reſt in 
admire, not as ſkilled in propagat-. - them; and when riſen, as they i ſpi- 
ing the vine in the arts of ck oe” rick they could not reconcile Kb LY 
ey They apply not 7 6 ves any ſort of application, _ 
to till the ground to ſearch after gold Yome had not had it in their power de 
— 0 break the horſe to tame the do what was of much con bv 1 in the 
dul to ſhear or feed ſheep or my. 5 „ of the ws they wanted 
What is it then that engages them ? with their tradeſmen; and in 
thing preferable to all theſe. Wiſdom is we was, tee Ok p04 OR 
TS er the youtiy; Wal ices 8 truly, had been "reading, but 
25 young ci ers, , 
Nor is there rr Hop ong them that reading what could make them Fray 
Io much as averſion to floth wiſer nor better, what was not worth their 
ud idlen 000 
Wen ave forend, bebe the” forget. 
neat is ſet on them, all the youth, aſſem- | grieves me to hear fo ; of emi- 
bling to their meal, are aſked by their maſ- nent rank, both in 222 d fer- 
en In what uſeful taſk th y have been vice, giving an account of themſelves that 
ah ow fre ng to that time. levelled them with the meaneſt under their 


One repreſ; RE been command. 

er aprr mere and 1. Several appeared with an air exprefling 
padent management in compoſing the fulleſt confidence that What they had to 
3 er de ae ſay for en be to — NS: 

at variance. ſecond yin pler's entire tisfaction. ' 

obedience to his parents — 2 . ployed as Virtuoſi e 
third had made ſome diſcovery by his own been Clerciing their ka ine Bal wes. 
zpplication, or learned — by ano- and encouraging the artiſts, Medals, pie- 
ther's inſtruction. The pp pu tures, ſtatues „ 

count of themſelves in the ſame way. nation, and been their purchaſe. They 

He who has done nothi erve had been inquiring what the literati of. 
ano is turned out of bers wida 2238 leh, had of late publi- 
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Many of — le that the ſo much for the — of Ryſbrack, upon 
_ leer near gone, Sir Andrew's judgment, —_— If they had 
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philoſopher, that he would ſuffer no account | Firſt, by our preſent fate and eondl- 
to be given him of thoſe of the other. It tion; . 

was e him to gueſs how the females Secondly, By the relation we bear to 
muſt have been employed, where ſuch were . each other; 

the examples in thoſe they were to bonow Tly, Ay that in which we ſtand to. 


azd obey. © | ans Soon of eLty. Tg 
For a ſhort ſpace there was a penefal If we are 402 above the brutes if 
filence. The Gymnoſophiſt at length ex- we are undeniably of a more excellent kind, 
reſſed himſelf io this effect: You have we mult be wade fot a different purpoſe; 
ts Rt» ms as a people who we cannot have the faculties they wan, 
2 — your own reaſon—— who would but in order to a liſe different from theirs; 


E for yourſelve:——who would freely and when our life is not ſuch+»— when it 
uire, form your opinions on evidence, is but a round of eating, drinking, and 
no man's ſentiments merely be-  fleeping, as theirs i When, by our idle. 
cauſe they were his. A character, to nll and inattention, we are almoſt on 1 
which, for adght 1 can find, you are as ill level with them, both as to all ſenſe of 
entitled as, perhaps, moſt nations in the duty, and all uſeful knowledge that we poſ. 
univerſe. The freedom with which great ſeſs, our time muſt have been grievouſy 
names are oppoſed, and received opinions miſemployed ; there is no ſurer token of 
queſtioned by ſemę among you, is, probably, its haying been ſo, than that we haye dore 
no her than what is vſed by ne of every ſo little to advance qurſelves above the herd, 
country in which liberal inquiries are pur- when gur Creator had vouchſafed us ſo fat 
fued, The difference is, you ſafely publiſh . ſuperior a capacity. 
your ſentiments on every ſubject ; to h The creatures below us are wholly intent 
xt wapld be penal to.avow any notions that on the pleaſures of ſenſe, becauſe they ate 
agree not with thoſe of their ſuperiqrs... capable of no other: but as man is capable 
But when you thus a Tout $356 as if of much higher and nobler, he muſt have 
you thought not at all, have you any pre? this privilege, that his purſuits may be ac- 
tence to freedom of thought? Can they cordingly——that his better nature ſhould 
be faiT'to love Fat, Who n * 1 8850) 
When it ſeems your ſtudy to be Were we born only to ſatisfy the 
uſeleſe, to he gf no knie to et, or . tites we have in common with 2 
yourſelvez——when you treat your time kind, we. ſhould, like it, have no higher 


25 a burthed, to be eaſed of which is'your principle to direct us to furniſh us with 


whole concern——- when that ſitoation,. other delights. All the diſtinction between 
thoſe circumſtances of Nife ate accounted. us that this principle can make, was, un- 
the ieft, which mult tempt you io be doubtedly, intended by our Creator to be 
idle and infignificant; human oaturc is as made; and the lels any 2 our abuſe 
much diſhonoured” by you, as it 1s by any of this principle, and conſequently our op- 
of thoſe people, whoſe ſavageneſs or ſuper - | poſition to our Maker's Wl, is the more 
fitionyou have in the greateſt contempt. . notorious and blameable, 

old” how well you ap- 


* # 


1 may ſeem then plain, chat there are 


S 


_ prove we reaſon by your arguments or 


0 F uſe of reaſon, 
*. 


to act reaſon hen you ſo grofaly 


Le r this, al the juſt apprebenfions you 

may entertain, all the right things you. 
my ay, only prove with what abilities 
vou are formed, 


and with what guilt you 


” 


: N here raiſing bis arm with bie 
dies, 1 concluded it ad viſeable not to ſtand 


v ü 5 an 
quite ſo near, bim. In attempting to re- 
niove,T awoke, and haſtened to commit to 


_ wiitidg a dream that had ſo much truth in 
refſed how ſeaſonable it 


it, and therefore ed | 
be to confider to what uſe of our time 
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advantages to be purſued, and a cettain 
degree of excellence to be attained by us, 
according to.the powers that we have, and 
the creatures below us want. How induſtti- 
ous we ſhould. be to improve each oppor- 
tunity for this, we may learn by attending, 
in the next place, to our uncertain, and, at 
all events, Bert coutinuance on earth. 
Me are fully appriſed, that by the pains 
of a ſew hours or days no progreſs can be 
made in any thing, that has the flighteſ 
pretence to commendation, Thoſe accom- 
pliſmments, that are conſined to our fin- 
gens ends, what months, what years. of 
application do they coſt us! And, alas! 
What rifles are the moſt admired of deny 


. * - 


> 


in compariſon of a great number of others 
for which we are qualified ; and which, as 
they are ſo infinitely preferable to theſe, 
ought to be ſo much the more earneſtly 
ſought ! When, therefore, the whole-term 


allowed for gaining and uſing them, is thus 


precarious and ſhort, Wwe ean have but a 
very {mall portion of it'to diſpoſe of as we 
pleaſe do paſs entirely as mere fancy or 
hamour ſuggeſts If much is to be done 
in very ſhort time, the huſbandry 
of it mult be confulred : and there is no 
dne, who confiders what we, univerſally, 
may effect —in how many particulars we 
may. be of ſervice to ourſelve: how 
mach depends upon our endeavours—— 
how neceffary they are for our-attainin 

what ſhould be moſt valoed by us, what is 
of greateſt conſequence to us; there is, I 
ſay, vo one, who confiders theſe things, 
bot muſt admit, that we have much to Þ, 
md therefore, that the ſcarity term we have 


for it ought to be doen, drones, re | 
| t ſuffice 


only by a 7 4 managemen 
the iſ of ſuch a 
And our op nities, for making 
ninments thus defirable, ſhould be ſo much 
the more * watched and readil 
embraced, as they meet with many . 
able interruptions even in our ſhort life. 
How great a par of our time is necgſſa- 


for 
At- 


ty loſt to us. is conſumed by, that ſhorter 


death, gur fleep | We are really better 
rconomiſis than ordinary Aer inſtance, 
if only a third part of our life thus paſſes: 
ud on the reſt of it what a large demand 
u made by our meals by our juſtifiable 
rcreations——by the forms and civilities, 
towhich a proper correſpondence with our 
fellow creatures obliges us? Add to theſe 
iecelſary deductions, the many caſual ones 
mh which we all, unavoidably, meet, and 
will ſoon appear, what an exceeding 
mall part of our ſhort continuance on earth, 
ve have to beſtow on ſuch purpoſes of liv- 
u alone can be of credit to us. 


e are further to reflect, that in the the 


part of our life, in which we can be 
euployed like reaſonable creatures, oppor- 
lnities, for doing what may be of greateſt 
noment, do not hog bug; us: and with 
due of them, if loſt we never again 


. 


beet. | 


We depend very much on things without | 
u, and over which ; 15 | 


we have no fort of com- 
« There may be an extraordinary 
Urantage derived to ug from them; but, 
de firſt offer of «is | 
wy never have a ſecond,” 
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ing, with our will and our paſſions. 


like manner, 


be noglefted, we 
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Nor is it only the ce we hae 
on things without us, that requires us ſo 


carefully to watch our opportunities; e 


have a ſtill more awakening call, if poſſibſe, 
to this from within ourſelves from the: 
reſtraints to which the exerciſe. of our pow- 
ers is ſubjected. We cannot uſe theſe when 
and as we pleaſe we cannot chaſe the 


time of life wherein to avail ourſelves of 


our natural endowments, and to reapall the - 


advantage us in them. in 
When we are in our youth, our bodies 

eaſily receive whatever mein or motion can 

; us: where is the ſound ſo dif- 
cannot be. then 

o what ſpeed may 


ficult, which = ton 
ht to s? 
pac, feet — 2 brought, and our hands to 


what dexterity ? But if we are advanced 


to manhood before the forming us in any 
of theſe ways is attempted, all endeavour 
after it will then either be quite fruideſs, or, 
| ly, leſs ſueceſsful than it would have 
en in our earlier years; and whatever its 
ſucceſs be, a much greater 
formerly been obtained with © the 


The very ſame is it with our N 
is à certain ſeaſon when our minds may be 
enlarged when a vaſt ſtock of uſeful 
truths may be acquired——when our paſ- 
fions will readily ſubmit to the government 
of reaſon—when right principles may be 
ſo fixed in us, as to influence every impor- 
tant action of our future lives: but the 
ſeaſon for this extends neither to the whole, 
nor to any conſideruble length of oureoh- 
tinuance earth; it is Hmited ton few 
years of our term; and, if throughout theſe 
we neglect it, error or iguc 


guorance are, àc- 
cording to the ordinary c6urſe of things, 


entailed upon us. Our will becomes dur 
law — ur luſts gain a ſtrength that we 
afterwards vainly oppoſe wrong incli- 


nations become ſo confirmed in us, that 


they defeat all our endeavours to correct 
5 | h | 
II. Let me proceed to conſider what di- 
regions are furniſhed us for the employ- 
ment of our time, by the relation'we bear 
nes eee ab 
_  Saciety is man upheld by A ei | 
lation of Liodnehs: we are all of us, in ſome 
way or other, wanting afliftance, and in 
alifed to give it. None 
are in a ſtate of independency on their fel- 
lo- creatures. 'The nioſt Mlenderlyendow- 
ed are not a mere buen on their Find; 
even they can contribute their ſhare to che 
| common 


greater might have * 


* 


, 


- 
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common good, and may be to the political 
body, — parts of us, in ot we 
- leaſt pride ourſelves, are tothe natural, not 
greatly indeed its ornaments, but much 
© for its real ule. | SS 
We learn what are juſtly our natural 
claims, from this mutual dependency : that 
on its account, as well as for other reaſons, 
our life is not to paſs in a round of pleaſure 
© oradleneſs, or according to the ſuggeſtions 
of mere humour and fancy, or —— 
ſelſiſm purſuits. | 


There can be nothing more evidently my 


duty chan that I ſhould return t :e kindneſs 
receive than that, if many are em- 
4 2 in promoting my intereſt, I ſhould 
de as intent on furthering theirs. 
All men are by nature equal. Their 
- common paſſions and aſſt ctions, their com · 
mon infirmities, their common wants give 
ſuch conſtant remembrances of this equa- 
ty, even to them who are moſt diſpoſed to 
- forget it, that they cannot, with all their 


- mindful thereof they cannot become 

inſenfible, how unwilling ſoever they may 
de to-confider, that their debt is as large as 
- their demand chat they owe to others, 


2 as they can ri ly expect from 
nt are all then upon a level muſt thoſe 


Adiſtinctions be thrown down, which, being 

the chief ſupport of the order and of 
ſociety, are ſuch of its happineſs; and which 

nature herſelf may be judged to appoint, b 

- the very diſpoſitions and abilities wi 

. Which ſhe forms us; qualifying ſome for rule, 

und fitting ſome for ſuhjection? 

That, in many inflances, we are all upon 

a level, none can deny, who regard the ma- 

_ terials of our bodies—the diſeaſes and pain 


to which we are ſubjet—our entrance into 


. the world, the means of preſerving us in 
i the length of our continuance therein 
our paige out of it. But then as it will 
not follow, that, becauſe we are made of 
the fame materials—are liable to the ſame 
_ accidents and end, we, therefore, are the 
_ fame throughout; neither is it a ja con- 


eluſion, that, becauſe we are levelſed in 


dur dependence, we be ſo in our 
ſerve each other, while 
* | 


o 
- 


t ſervice in dif-. 


* , 
| » - ex- 
_ * # * . 
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each other in different ways. 
eavours, render themſelves whally un- 


revenue is affigned him—the higheſt ho- 


Tube nobility have it their taſk, to qu - 


preſerved, though. all of us moft higheſt. and ſometimes even of theſe—i* 


Be vo ſort of connec ĩon | 
lat: gu of our in- 
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fericrs, from their confinement- and hard. 
ſhips — it may entitle ſome to the deference 
and ſubmiſſion of thoſe about them; but i 
by no means exempts any of us from all 
attention to the common good, from al 
endeavours to promote it by no mean, 
does it entule any of us to live, like ſo 
many drones, on the induſtry of others, to 
reap all the benefit we can from them, and 
be of none-to them. 

The diſtinctions of prince and ſubje— 
noble and-yulgar—rich and poor, conkift 
not in this, that the one has a great deal io 
do, and the other nothing—that the one 
muſt be always buſied, and the other may 
be always taking his pleaſure, or enjoying 
his caſe. No, in this they confiſt, that theſe 
ſeveral perſons are differently bufied—afiit 


The ſover ign acquaints. himſelf with the 
true ſtate of his kingdom—direQs the exe. 
cution of its law rovides for the exact 
adminiſtration of juſtice—ſecures the pro- 

rties of his people— preſerves their peace, 

heſe are his cares; and that they may de 
the more aſſured of ſucceſs, and have their 
weight more eaſily ſupported, his com- 
mands find the readieſt o large 


nours are paid him. It is nor, in any of 
theſe inſtances, the man who is regarded, 
but the head of the community ; and that 
for the ben fit of the community—for the 
ſecurity of its quiet, and the furtherance of 
its proſperity, . 


lify themſelves for executing the more bo- 
nourable and important offices of the con. 
monwealch, and to execute theſe offices wit 
diligence and fidelity. The very flatior, 
to, which they are advanced, is ſuppoled 
either the recompence of great ſervice done 
the public, or (f the merit of an uncom oi 


ity to ſerve it. bwers 
. The richer members of the ſtate, as e te 
have all the helps that education can gu knen 
hem —as in their riper ae they have . de e. 
the opportunity they can wiſh for to in Tha 
prove upon theſe e their circun ly 
itances exempt them from the temptatier — 


. 


to which poverty is expoſed; to them! 
e diſcharge of thoſe offices it 
the commonwealth, which are next to tht 
either concur.in making laws for the ſoc 

y, er are chiefly concerned. in executing 
{i Fi Bead ar 4h arts, ſcience, . liber 
virtue, whatever can be for 


peace—for the eaſe and proſperity of 2. 
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tion, depends on the part they act on 
their conduct. '? 

Let them be a ſupine, indolent race, 
averſe'to rational inquiries—to all ſerious 
zpplication—=let it be their buſineſs to di - 
vert themſelves, to give'a looſe to fa 
and appetite—let all their ſchemes be 
of ſelf. indulgence, and their life. a round 
of vanity and ſenſuality; fad muſt be the 
condition of the nation to which they be- 
4 long ! throughout it muſt be diſorder and 
N ion it muſt have the worſt to fear 
* from its more rful neighbours. | 

And as, in all countries, they who are dif. 
tinguiſhed by their rank or fortune, have 
| their poſt, their duty, their taſk for: the 
ying 2 , 
thels common good—as to diſcharge this requires 
wa many accompliſhments, the "attainment 
of which is, matter of much attention and 


4-4 of paſſions, an integrityand re 
ed lion, which only can be preſerved by an 
habitual ſeriouſneſs and reflection—as they 


not fail in heir i 
parts, cannot miſempl 
he their leiſure, and-unfit themſelves for, or be 


(heir begligent in the ſervice appointed hem, but 
con. ber country muſt faifer e in its 
ure i mot valuable intereſts ; the diligence _ 
u bo- Hould uſe, the little time they have to tri 
ny of 927 is evident: it is moſt evident under 
vhat obligations they are, not to abandon 
themſelves to merely animal gratifications, 
ind the pleaſures of ſenſe to floth and in- 
ry. N | 
Nor is it only from the omiſſion of what 


% ought to perform, that the public will 
i this caſe ſuffer, but from the example 


ive to any uſeful purpoſes—a thoughtleſſ- 
refs of their having any thing to mind but 
tieir humour and 3 groſs careleſſ- 
iels ho their days paſs, cannot appear 
among ſt thoſe of higher rank; but the in- 
kftion will ſpread itſelf among thoſe of a 
bwer; theſe will defire to be as lazy and 
vorthleſs as their ſuperiors—to have the 
ane ſhare of mirth and jollity—to be of 
ltle conſequence to the public. 138 
That this will be the caſe, is as certain, 
B experience can make any thing. It has 
— and is, every where, found, that 
bereſore fup ough very unreaſon- 
idly, to dave the ſenſe br a pug treat 
hbeir time an of no account, only think of 
king it ſubſervient to their exceſſes, 
their vanity,” or their ſports ; the ſame 
e notions ſoon ſpread among their 
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pains, requires animproved underſtanding, 
yay com 3 loweſt computation, one in a hundred who 
forms his manners upon the principles. of 


they ſet. An 1 that they are to ploy 


- laſting a fatisfatiod, as to be employed in 


they, who have the wealth, and are 
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The populace, indeed, cannot be quite ſo 


diſſolute—they cannot be fo immerſed in 


ſloth and ſenſuality, as the richer part of a 
nation, becauſe their circumſtances 2 
it not: their maintenance muſt coſt them 


ſome care and pains, but they will take as | 


little as they cau they will, as far as is in 
their power, bave their fill of what their 
betrers teach them to be the comforts of 
life, the enjoyments proper for reaſonable 
creatures they cannot debauch themſelves 
in the more elegant and expenſive ways, 
but they will in thoſe which ſuit their edu- 
cation and condition y cannot be 
wholly uſeleſs, but if t 
of any ſervice, it ſhall only be, becauſe they 
are paid for it, becauſe they cannot be ſup- 
ported without its . 
And how can we exect that thi 
ſhould be otherwiſe ? It is not, upon the 


reaſon. Example, cuſtomaary practice go- 
vern us. And, as they, who are more eſ- 


pecially dependent upon others, have it 


taught them, from their very infancy, to 
reſpect thoſe on whom they depend to 
erve them—to be directed by them; no 
wonder that they ſhould be fond of imitat- 
ing them, as far as their ſituation admits; 


no wonder that they ſhould copy their fol. 
lies, fince bat they can do moſt eafily, and 
that moſt ſuits their natural depraviy. - - 
But to him, whoſe induſtry is his ſu 
port, I would obſerve : he ſhould not think, 
that, if they, who enjoy the plenty: he 
wants, are prodigal of their time—miſem- 
it—waſte it; their abuſe of it will at 
all excuſe bi. He cannot poſlibly be igno- 
rant how unfitting ſuch a waſle of ume is. 
bow much it hinders—how much 
evil it oecaſions and how much a greater 


ſaferer he will be from it, than thoſe'who 


are in more plentiful circumſtances, 


And let it be confidered, by boch high- 


and low, rich and poor, chat there can be 


nothing ſo becoming them, there can be 


nothing that will give them ſo ſolid, ſo 


ſerving mankind—in furthering their hap- 
pineſs, What thought can we entertain 
more honourable with reſpe& to God him- 
ſelf, than that « his mercy is over all his 
« works” — that his goodneſs is continual-, 


1y diſplaying itſelf through the whole — 


tent of being that the unthank ful 
the evil he not only forbears, bur ſtill ſeeks. 
to awaken to a due acknowledginent of 


Mato a juſt ſcale of their true * | 
2 nr a VT 2 0% Try favod 


„ * 
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make themſelves 
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by perſevering in his kindneſs towards due ſenſe of our weakneſs and wants i, F 
them, by continuing to them the bleflings a conſtant admonition to us to look up 0 fopp 
they ſo ill deſerve? tdtumat Being whoſe 8 and goodneſs are whi 
And if the conſideration of the univerſal infinite, and to cheriſh ſuch diſpoſitions a, fron 
Creator as thus acting be really that which are moſt likely to recommend us to him: hou 
makes him appear moſt-amiable to us hence it is evident what ftreſs we ſhould own 
which affects us with the moſt profound lay upon thoſe awful invocations of the di. to u 


veneration of him, and chiefly renders it vine interpoſition in our fayour, and upon nbi 
pleaſing to us to contemplate his other that devout confeſſion of our unworthine(s rites 


pres) what worth do we evidence, of it, which have a natural tendency to the 
2 w highly do we recommend oarſelyes, keep the Deity prefent to our remembrance, end 
when emploped either in qualifying our- and to purify our hearts. and 
ſelves for doing good, or in doing it —_” Public acknowledgments of the good. rega! 
when we have the common advantage our neſs of God, and application for his bleſ. Wl ther 
conſtant purſuit—when we ſeek for plea - fings, contribute to give a whole commu. 
ſure in making ourſelves of uſe, feel nity ſuitable apprehenſions of him; and Ti 
happineſs in the degree in which we com- theſe, if it be my duty to entertain, it is Wi der 
manicate it?: - - equally my duty to propagate ; both as the intel 
III. What employment of our time the regard I pay the divine excellencies is — 
beau! 
demon 


relation in which we ſtand to God ſuggeſts hereby fitly expreſſed, and as the ſame 
to us, I am next to ſhew. | advantage, that I receive from ſuch hes 
Every one who reads this, I may juſtly henfions, will be received by all whom a 
fuppoſe ſenſible that. there is a nature ſupe- they affect in the ſame manner with me. viſde 
rior zo his own; and even poſleſſed of the Hence it is clearly our duty to join in the Tt 
higheſt excellencies—that to ĩt we owe our public worſhipto promote by our regular Wh ouſt: 
exiſtence, owe the endowments, which attendance upon it, à like regularity in 
place us at the head of all the creatures others. : | 
upon earth, owe whatever can make us _ Theſe obſervations will, I hope, be BN #4: 
deſire to have our exiſtence continued to us thought ſufficient proofs, that, from the re- W. 
— that by this ſuperior nature alone, many lation we bear to God, a certain portion of eaſe 


of our wants can be ſupplied that on it our time is bis claim-—ought to be fet ppi 
we entirely depend that from its favour apart for meditation upon him, for prayer I mg 
the whole of our increaſing happineſs can to him, and for ſuch other exerciſe of out Wl 

be expected, | reaſon as more immediately reſpects him, A\ 
- From what we thus know of God and and ſuits our obligations towards him. the de 

. ourſelves, there muſt ariſe certain duties | Dean Bilton. to the 


towards him, the ormanee of Wie!k | oa bop lr co him, + 
will have Te our time. His $ . On the Employment of Tine pineſs 
perfections require our higheſt veneration; ESSAY THE. THIRD. If 
this cannot be-exerciſed or preſerved with- *« Since all things are uncertain, favour Wi thing! 
out our ſerious attention to and recollection : yourſelf,” Where have I met with it! ninal 
of them. His mercies demand our moſt Wholeloeyer the advice is, it proceeds upon there 
humble and Ae acknow ts; a ſuppoſition abſolutely falſe, That there u Teceav 
proper acts 1 are therefore an uncertainty in all things: and were the dent, 
what we ſhould be blameable to omit; ſuppoſition true, the inference would be we 

they daily become us, and ſhould be made wrong; did we allow, that there was foch 8 the 

with all the ſolemnity and ſervour, that ſuit an uncertainty in all things, it would bg cases 


the kindneſs vouchſafed us, and er l from thence, that ve bat i 

of kun to whom we addreſs ourſelves . A ſhould favour ourſelves. * | — 

Ne te aaesiedgs the enjoyments and privileges we have received, and hold, of God, it t reaſon 

; dect ta; deny that we ps bony os him + r ak 
_ deny, Siber ovr wants, or hi Ipi ; i „ 121» 1 

JI ſhould never pray to God, or war ip — * al 4020 RG enen would be” on 


equiyalent 

this ailertion, where n n God, who governs the world, to be sdored gj which, if there js ſuch a Being 
mos be mne to troth. Alto gencrafly- and wererieuſly to negieR ch 

favour, M not direftly proclaim ſame untrath. Far certainly 30 worſhip” e after, this mano” 

which is to declare it a great accident chat he is worſhip 

a fetal negle&. "Beſides, Teh u ſparing and infrequent wi 

diſregard of him, as will tender «yecy religious 82 inks 


n 
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s þ Firſt, there is nat the uncertainty here in the ordinary courſe of things, its atten- 
p to ſuppoſed,” With regard to thoſe things dants: which ſeem concurring \afſurences, 

which call us to thoughts very different that to whatſoever diſadvantages it may 
323 from that of favouring ourſelves—which now, occaſionally expoſe us, they will be at 
3 fold withdraw our attention from our length fully recompenſed. And there is 
ould own will, our own liking—which ſuggeſt the probability I have mentioned, that the 
edi. to-us quite other conſiderations than of griity will not be always without a puniſh- 
upon nking our eaſe, and indulging our appe- ment adequate to their crimes, not only 
inefy ite—which ſhould make the animal life from the apprehenſions we may fidly en- 
y to the leaſt of our concern—which ſhould tertain of a juſt Governor of the gniverſe; 
ince, render us only ſolicitous to purify ourſelves, but, alſo, from the manner in which he, to 
znd be uſeful to our fellow-creatures; with the notice of all men, expreſſes his abhor- 
ood. regard to theſe things, I ſay, we have ei- rence of vice; annexing to mazy-crimes 
blef. ther — — or the higheſt de- immediate inconveniences— giving others 
mu- ee 1 | 8 
and To have produced ſo much beauty and trefs, the painfulleſt diſeaſes — allowang 
it is _ as every . ee on lves, none 2 — our — — * 
u the intelligence was not only requifite, but great on thei , to be approved by us in 
ng bo vildom e 2 — eats our hours of e 
Cs uturally reſulting from the things thus tion. | 
pre. i beautifully formed and orderly diſpoſed, Virtue is, evidently, preſerved and pro- 
dom Bll eg frare the goodneſs, as well as the moted by frequent confideration==by dili- 
me. wiſdom and power of their autbor. gence and application - by the denial 


, - 


n the That the benefits he deſigned, ſhould of our appetites by the reſtraint of our 
gular Bi enſtantly take place, mu, as he is a good inclinations—by a conſtant watchfulneſs 
ty in Kang, be agreeable to his awill; and what- over our paſſions—by-chenſhing in our- 
ever hinders their taking effect, naſ be 4;/- ſelves ſentiments of humanity and bene- 
mT alle to it. | volence. Vice is, as nan, produced, 
we re» We cannot have a ſurer mark of what and confirmed by inattention—by ſupine- 
on of _ him, than its being productive of neſs and careleſſneſs by favouring our aps 
ppineſs ; and whatever has miſery ac- petites—by- conſulting rather what we are 
rayer e carries with it the cleares diſpoſed to, than what is beſt for us, rather 
four e of its difpleafing him. What inclination, than what reaſon ſug- 
> him, A virtuous practice greatly furthering geſt—by an attachment to the ſatisfac- 
1 the happineſs of mankind, u be ple tion of the preſent moment, to our imme - 
olton. to their Mater; a vicious one muſt diſp diate profit or convenience by adopting - 
lin, as it neceſſarily obſtructs their hap- narrow; ſelfiſh principles.” 
„„ 2G row; 3,96, et ny Thus it will appear, that there is by 
If from any accidental indiſpoſition of no means an uncertainty. in all 'things. 
favour Wi things, as from the number of the cri- Moſt certain it is from whence virtue has 
ch it? inal, virtue ſhould ber- miſs its reward, its ſecurity and improvement. ns — 
upon there is great likelibood that it will re certain is it how we become bad, and how 
here b wceive it; and, if vice, by a like 'acci- we are made worſe. * Virtue: has, in the 
re the dent, ſhould; in particular inftances, not nature of things, a reward of which it 
uld be — bug it thoſe marks of its offending cannot be. deprived, and vice as ſure a 
theGovernor of the world, which it in mol puniſhment. All thoſe accidents Which 
uld belt ſes bears, there is the hig probability obſtrutt either the advantages ſuiting a 
hat ve bat it will have its puniſhment in ſome virtuous practice, or the ſufferings that 
| tare ſtate.” There is that probability in a vicious one 'ought to feel, may fi 
favour of virtue, not only what our carry our thoughts to ſome future ſtate, - 
4, ic 1 reaſoning on che juſtice and goodneſs of when each will have its full deſert from 
0, 1 Cod induce” us to think ir has to expect that Being, who has ſo- clearly expreſſed 
lent i from him, but alſo from the viſible: man- as well his a ion of virtue, as his 
» Danger in which he ſignifies his approbation of abhorrence of vice; and whoſe goodneſs, 
as, „ He has impreſſed a ſenſe of it worth Wiſdom and power, as they admit of de- 
manoe en the minds of all mankind—he has made mon/fration, ſo they cannot but be believed 
bixdfaRtion inſeparable from a conformity to concur in beſtowihg thoſe rewards and 
00 
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166 ELEGANT 
Welfare of the — 1 of the creation, 
the intelligent part of it. 1. 
But if there were the uncertainty that 
| Is not; the right conſequence would not 
de, Favour yourſelf: it would be, Secure 
_ yourſelf: Provide againſt the worſt. Let 
your preſent enjoyments be directed by 
the influence they may have on your fu- 
ture happineſs: confider the whole poſſible 
extent of your exiftence, and forego the 
ſatisfaction of a few moments, rather than 
hazard the loſs of 'a- good that may conti- 
nue for. endleſs ages. Va 
Sach ſeem the proper inferences in this 
caſe ; and the ſecurity of ourſelves is very 
unlikely to be effected by ſavouring our - 
ſelves: the teſult of this, in a remoter pe- 
rod, may, with the higheſt degree of pro- 
babiliey, be — 06 ea from what is, 
ev „ Expert „ 
2 N forbear, is the leſſon for him 
who merely ſeeks to give his preſent life 
all the comfort in his power. Great in- 
conveniences we cannot even here avoid, 
but by ſubmitting to lefler. | 
© Freedom from pain is the price of the 
enjoyments we deny ourſelves; and ſtrength 
of body purchaſed by the exerciſe thar ſo 
ſeverely fatigues it. 2 | 
To what ſleepleſs nights would he be 
condemned, whoſe eaſe throughout the day 
was to have no interruption ? How little 
reliſh ſhoald we have of our food, were we 
to know nothing of the diſquiet of hunger ? 
The man who would moſt taſte the grati- 
kcations of ſenſe, muſt be the moſt ſparing 
In his application to them; thence it #5 they 
not only are heightened, but continued to 
-us. It ſeems the condition of our being, 
that we ſhould have no pleaſure gratis— 
"that we ſhould pay for each; before or af- 


ter its enjoyment. To decline whatever we 


could be leſs pleaſed with, is the ſureſt 

to increaſe both the number of our ſuffer- 

p.. and their weight. 
What can" be more | 
continnance of human life? Who in his 
twentieth year acknowledges not, how un- 
certain it is whether he ſhall ſee his for- 


into his life, as can confiſt with his reach- 
ing that period: there is no prudent man 


bur denies himſelf many things, in hopes 


EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


recompence, which muſt be the utmoſt he 


nerality of us, even in this very profligate 


nothing ſo much to ſludy, as how to make 


precarious than the 

orders and degrees of men, in any coun- 

try, where the received doctrine was, Va- 

. | - wour yourſelf, 

tieth? Vet no one of common prudence 

feels ny to crowd as much fſatisfaftion + 
ife, the nations of a-leſs refined policy, have 


our own beſt conſulted. | But where is the 
advocate for Favour yourſelf, fince all 
« things are uncertain,” who, if diſcretion 
makes any of his character, governs 
himſelf by that principle in their educa. 
tion—-who does not refirain them in 2 
thouſand inſtances ? while yet the uneaſ. 
neſs it gives, and the tears it coſts them, 
may probably never find. that very ſmall 


can ropoſe from it. I fay, this recom- 
9 may, probably, never be found; a late 
eminent mathematician having, upon an 
exact calculation, obſerved, one half 
of thoſe that are born, aredead in ſeventeen 
years time. 

Some claim to a public ſpirit, to a love 
of their country, we find made by the ge- 


— himſelf, the public can have no- 
thing to expect. Were this the prevail- 
ing principle among us, tis obvious bow 
little regard . che com- 
mon welfare. | PR ON 
All of the learned profeſſions would re- 
gulate their application, by its ſubſerviency 
to their maintenance, and think they had 


their fortune. 1 
Soldier and ſailor would have no notion 
of any 3 0 _ _m 
tage of any obligation they c un · 
der, when Weir — might be ſafe, to en- 
danger their perſons. ne ed” 
The people would judge none fo fit to 
repreſent them, as they who had 3 
the greateſt expence in corrupting them: 
ond the reſentatives of the wo would 
ſee no reaſon why the whole of what was to 
be * ſhould go to their conſtituents. 
n ſhort, nothing but ſupineneſs and 
ſloth—an attachment to their eaſe, and 
* of their ſenſes low, un- 
man 


y views——purſuits throughout the moſt 
ſelfiſh and ſordid could prevail, among all 


Hence certainly is it, that not only the 
better conſtituted governments, but even 


encouraged ſo much an indifference to the 
ſeanty portion of life here allotted uso 


or atraining a much longer tem. 

we maſt unuſually fail in the love of 
bur children, if we would not purſue their 
© welfare, in the ſame way by which we judge 


the cuntinuance, the eaſe, the conveniences 
of it; exciting, by various y CAC 
member. of the community, to have chief 
at heart the public intereſt—to be 2 
f ; ta gent 1515 
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and ative in promoting it—to-ſub- 

mt to any difficu'ties for the iervice of his 
country, and to deſpiſe deach in its de- 


Nor do we, univerſally, efteem any cha- 
refers more, than thoſe of the perſons who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their diſ- 
mereſtedneſs—by-their zeal for the com- 
non good by their ſlighting all private ad- 
yantages that came in competition with it. 

What has been the language of the 
more'generous Heathen, but the very re- 
rerſe of Favour thyſelf? Plato adviſes his 
friend Urchytas to confiler * that we are 
« not born for ourſelves alone that our 
« country;/ our parents, our friends have 
« their reſpective claims upon us.” Ei. 
ix. p. 358. vol. 3. +) RS > 

Ariftothe, in ſettling the true difference 
between the lawful and culpable love of 
ourſeives, obſerves, that ſuch love of our- 
ſelves is, undoubtedly, blameable, as in- 
luces us to ſeek as large a ſhare as may be, 
He; afterwards; conſiders a life of reaſon 
ad virtue, as the proper life of a man, 
md pronounces him the true lover of him- 
elf, who makes ſuch a life his care. 

He goes on, When all are intent on 
« the practice of what is right, and each 
« lays himſelf out on the worthieſt actions, 
the public welfare avill, thereby, be ef- 
« fQually provided for, and every private 
«* perſon; conſult his own ' happi- 
© neſs. It is moſt truly ſaid, of the 
„man, that he will ſerve his friends and 


lis country will do it, even at the ex- 
thor's works, conſidered as derived from 


*: pence of his life; For, as to wealth, 
6 and all thoſe other. goods about 
which there is ſo much ſtir in the world, 
be will have zo regard to them, when 
0 come into competition with the diſ- 
©" of his duty. He will rather chuſe 
to live one year well, than many at ran · 
* dom; He is juſtly thought the good man, 


ho has nothing ſo much at heart, as 


ht ac rightly. ? 

To mention another Greet writer 
We are born; ſays the excellent empe· 
pevor Anronuut, to afli each other, I. 2. 
(1 His counſel is, Whatſoever you 
do doit with à view to your being a 
*:good man; good, not in the ordinary, 
but in the ſtrict and proper ſenſe: of the 
? 1 — gadn 
*:this repoſe yourſelſ, in pa rom one 
"uſeful action — — 
0 the Deity.” , I. xi. 3 7 e * 
PITTS 10! 1:2b 0; yer Te WWE 3, 

LS 7 ihe | 4 * 
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Whatſoever I do,” ſays he, © by my-- 
« ſelf, or the aſſiſtance of others, ought- 
„ wholly to be directed by what the com- 
« mon advantage requires.“ l. vii. 5 . 

He, elſewhere, cenſures every action of 
ours, that has no reference either imme- 


diately, or more remotely, to the duties, 
of \ocial life, I. ix. 4 23. To deſpiſe, ſays. 


Tully, and make no account of pleaſure, 
life, -wealth, in compariſon of the public. 


welfare, is the part of a great and gene- 


rous min ꝗ.— A life of toil and trouble in 
order ta promote, if poſſible, the good of 
all mankind, would be much more agree- 
able to nature, than to paſs one's days in 
ſolitude, — only Ir any ary but 
enjoying the greateſt pleaſureg, a ving 
every thing _ be — — 
De Of. l. iii. 283, 284. 


We are all, according to Seneca, mem 
bers of one great body, Ep. 9g. We muſt. 
conſult the happineſs of others, if we 


would our own. In his treatiſe of @ Happy 


Life, mentioning what the man muſt. be, 


who may hope to paſs hence to the abodes 
of the celeſtial beings ; part of his de- 
ſcription of him is, That he lives as if 


be knew himſelf born for others con- 
« ſults in all he does the approbation of 


«« his conſcience—regulates- his eyery ac- 
tion by conſidering it as well known to 
the public, as it is to himſelf .—treats the 
« whole world as his country regards 
« the gods as, preſent wherever be is, 


« and as remarking whatever he act: and 


66 U aks.“ r e737 
True b ineſs is, throughout this au- 


virtue - from the ſteady purſgit of what 
is e our duty. r 
- theſe reflections will, I hope, a | 
not improperly 9 
tion of the part we have to act as expec- 


tants of happineſe in a future ſtate; the 


ſubject of che following eſſag. 
This expectation does not indeed furniſh 


any employment of our time that-would 
not be comprehended under the heads on. 


which I have already enlarged ; but it as 
poſlible enforcement of what. 


they t us. nr Singe. 
there 18 — ineſs prepazed. for me, 
if I live unmindful of the privileges here 


vouchſafed we if, ben I am placed, 
above the beaſts, I will put myſelf upon 4 
level with them——if N FR 


A | 
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Preſs cheſe di 


- aaibrequired of me, 4 
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be negleRed, and 2 . 
and pains laid out on my 
me nd ola, and at pe 
earth ü 
Are there certain diſ which 
pare us for, and which, b — ect- 
etl; probably conſtitute the happineſs of 
another Life; and may we hope to obtain 
it, when our Lu contributed to ſup- vince 
poſitions, or when we are 
wholly regardleſs of cultivating them ? 
© Whatever I hope for in a future abode, 
T ought to think the reward of ſomething 
here done by me; and when the time for 
action here is ſo ſhort, even in its Jon 
continuance—=when likewiſe our oppor- 
tunities are ſo few, and fo 8 
loſt, we muſt conclude it moſt fitting, 
order to the ſucceſs of our hopes, to dem- 
brace the opportunity before us; not to 
neglect it from a preſumption of finding 
others which perhaps may never come, or, 
if they do come, may be leſs favourable to 
us than the preſent ; but to derive from 


ny ran. 
* "Farther, if acco to the or 
| ufe of which we ourſelyes to our 


end of our creation, we muſt conceive this 
to be à point, our ſpecial regard to which 


will be che neceſſary conſequence of the 


views we have beyond the grave. The 


bliſs we oy outſelves cannot be them 


thought a reward of a 


frve good; not can one of common ſenſe 


ee ee pram eee — 
tion; aſter a l 2 — ge 


that of thoſe creatures, the whole of Whoſe 
: fatisfations we all confine to thoſe they 


| — our hopes — — 


— de ot 
the g mankind, and muſt be a 
motive £0 it of the greateſt weight. 
Thus, likewiſe, when 1 comemplate 


ar 
Fo to all lack: — 


Ds him, and acknowiedy t of his 
. excelleticies, prong * Ons 


* 
* 


How-creatures, we more or le ſs anſwer the 5 


than of that which aims at the A exten 


To all the ſeveral taſks I have mention. 
ed, we are thus particularly directed by 
attending to the h {s reſerved for us; 
the conſideration of it — 2 
forces their — 

Ho far it muſt in 
the beſt employment of our time, 2 


may, I hope, fully con. 


3 the-things, on the value of 
which we are univerſally agreed, we ſhall 
. few, if any, of them obtained or 

ured without more or leſs care on our 
part, and ſome of them only the recom- 

ment of health is in vain ex- 

we wholly decline the fatigue 

33 and — arr ery of ſelf-de- 
| eſtate at 

be waſted by him, who ov ork apices 

in the management of it, who cannot tor- 

many his brains with examinipg accounts, 

pony the various articles of a 


A Whoſe power is ſo eſta, 
that the ervation of it coſts 
him not much icitude—many anxious 
thoughts; and compels him not to morti- 
ſy himſelf in numerous inſtances ? This js 

caſe of them w hard «ce gferm the melt 
fortunate of their kind; As to the gene · 
_—_ how difficult do they find the ac- 


geſt e our painfulleſt — The 


Vaſt numbers we find gling through. 
out their lives for a bare — 

The chief bleſſings of goods 
—— ds are not only for 
the mgft part, but „ the fruits of 
long and unwearied cavoursafter them. 
at Where. is the very uſeful art that can be 
| learned without a cloſe and tedious appli- 
cation — that we can male any tolerable 
mo before man ayes our vat are 
— —— 
ted obſervations, 


Fe fenfible, a watchfulneſs and care of 
ſuch continuance, av is 8 
even of thoſe, who beſt know how 


would. be orerpaid by the good its per- 
anl. 
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F far 
exceeding the utmoſt in our preſent ſtate, 
will at length be our portion without any 
folicitude we need he at about it-—with- 
out any qualifications we have to acquire 
in order to it — without any pains we are 
to take after it ? Nothing in Paganiſm or 
Mebommediſe, nothing in Popery is ſo ab- 
furd as this ſuppoſition, n. 
There is an uniformity in all the pro- 
ceedings of God. As they are all ä 
ed on an unerring wiſdom, they muſt teſ- 
iy their correſpondence to it, by what 
they have to each orber; and ſo we find 
bey do in all caſes wherein we can fathom 
them, We know not, indeed, in what way 
ve are to be made happy in another life; 
but aui duhat our being ſo is connected 
«what it muſt depend, we are ſufficient- 
ly inſtructed. The means of making our- 


(elves thus happy which are put in our 


„ plainly teach, that their uſe it 
Nr 


1 u only by our care and induſtry, de- 


nonſtrate how we are to ſecure greater. 
The chief bleſſings, that are now. within 
dur reach, being never vouchſafed but io 
dur extraordinary efforts to our moſt 
tarneſt endeavours to gain them, lead us 
u the fulleſt conviction, that the fame mult 
bo the condition of whatever enjoymeats 
ve can promiſe ourſelves after. our 
—that 
with which they have been 


baght—of the difficulties their purſuit has with 


occaſioned us. | 

"The Atheiſt himſelf he who having no 
nens beyond this world, gives his laſts 
beit full range in it, acts with abundantly 


y will only be the reward of the 


very 
ackno 


ments of him and his perfec- 
ould yet never ſacrifice any of > 


little we do to ſecure it, that I ſcarcely 
know when I have {aid enough to einer 
what conduct alone it can reward... _.._ 
As the viſible world is the only unixer - 
e o our conj on the inviſihle 
therein, as I have obſerved, the method 
of Providence in diſpenſing its bleſſing, 
manifeſt to every eye: all thoſe which c 
moſt engage our wiſhes d ing 
on what we do to obtain them: 
wiſe, whether we confider the waſc 
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concur in teaching us this leſſon, 


ener · continuing felicity can only be pre-. 
n > are may it not 
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ſequences. The increaſing multitudes of 
the lewd and drunken do As in any in- 
france, occafion lewdneſs and drunkenneſs 
to have more favourable circumftances at- 
tending them, either with reſpect to the 
perſons, or the poſterity of the guilty: and 
af God be, in no inflance, more favourable 
to the vicious in this world, becauſe of their 
numbers; we have hence too ſad a proof 
that they have not the leaſt ground to ex- 
pect he ſhould be ſo in the next, 

_ Thirdly, What we call great numbers, 


' are, probably in reſpect of the whole crea- 


. tion of rational beings, extremely few ; 
erhaps no more than ſome few grains of 
fand, in compariſon of thoſe amazing heaps 
that ſpread the defarts of the earth, and 
ſores of the ocean. Suppoſing, therefore, 
all offenders among the human kind, pu- 
niſhed by God que their deferts ; 
that puniſhment might be making exam- 
ples of a very ſmall, of the very ſmalleſt 
part of his creatures, for the good of the 
reft—for preſerving innumerable millions 
an infinite race in their due obedience. 
© Fourthly, An eftabliſhed order raking 
place in all the works of God that we are 
acquainted with ; _ thing in the na- 
tural world being fubjected to certain laws; 
and in the moral world, good having ſtill 
8 to produce good, nor ever 
- failing to do it, unleſs from fome acci- 
dental hindrances; and evil, when things 
are in their proper courſe, producing evil: 
we haye very ſtrong reaſon to believe, that 
an nochangeable God he whoſe wiſdom 
aniformly diſplays itſelf has fixed things 
thus, that _— — proceed b 
eternity; good ing from > evi 
from evil; with this difference — with 
feſpett to us, in another ſtate, that all 
hindrances of the natural conſequences of 
things will chere be removed nothing 
will prevent the virtuous man's reaping 
_ the fruits of his virtue, nor will any thing 
Binder the whole of the diſmal effects of 
vice from being ſelt by them, who have 
2 allowed themſelves in it. And, if this 
the caſe, than which nothing is more 
Hable, it is then quite clear, that all 
h of the guilty from their num- 
bers rhuſt be-viterly- vain=that it would 
de full as reaſonable} to think a plague 
cauſe it is ſo inſectious an one; as tothink 
that we Mall be ſafe amidſt our crimes, be- 
cavſe of the multitude that ſhare them. 
With regard to the goodneſs of God, 


Z 7 hs en : 0 


how po our reliance muſt be upon 
it, when we act contrary to the ends for 
which we were made—when we neglect 
our opportunities, and abuſe our capa. 
cities, will, T hope, be ſufficiently plain io 
us, if we attend to the following ſhort re. 
e o 
1. We s to as 2 
erfection; but nothing can be a perſection 
in him, which has, morally ſpeaking, 4 


neceſſary tendency to make his creatures 


lefs perfet—leſs careful to anſwer the 
ends of their creation; and this the divine 
oodneſs would certainly do, if it were in- 
d fuch as allowed us nothing to fear, 
tho* we neglected to uſe rightly the abilities 
and opportunities afforded us. 
2. As God is the Governor of the world 
— is acknowledged ſo by all who own his 
being; we mult, therefore, confider his 
£00 nefs, as that of a governor, or as con- 
nt with, and agreeable to, a wiſe po. 
vernment: but can this be ſaid of hi 
goodneſs, if it exempt from all puniſh- 
ment cur wi'ful and continued diſobedi- 
ence to his laws, and thereby encourage 


us to diſobey them? 


3. One attribute or perfection of the 
Deity cannot claſn with another: his 
inefs, for inſtance, with his juſtice: 
t the puniſhment of evil is as much a 
rt of juſtice, as the rewarding of good. 
© treat evil, as if it were not evil, can 
neither be agreeable to juſtice or truth; 
and this wed be the caſe—evil would be 
regarded as if it were not evil, did the 
Sons of God fo fayour the wilful of- 
r, that his crimes would never receive 
their deſert. | 8 n 
4. To reſtrain evil, to obſtruct its pro- 
grefs, muſt be the care of a good Gover- 
nor, nay would the ſureſt of 
his neſs. - To puniſh, ore, ſuch 


not properly guarded-againft hi 
corrupting — gene” againſt that 


ay of ' pytiihiment—but by 
lo the guitty have to fear? The more 
there are who act in dehance of theſe ſuf. 
ferings; the more neceſſary it becomes to 
3 can pon 
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* BOOK L MoRAL 
reaſon to think that the mercy of God will 
them, when the greateſt mercy is 
I oy 1 f bf uch 
examples, by treatin according to 
ehr they have 8 "© 8 
Let us behold the goodneſs of God in 
this light, and this is that in which we 
to {ce it—this is its true repreſen- 
tation; and thus ſeen, it cannot but con- 
vince us how impoſſible it is that we ſhould 
have any thing to hope aſter a life unpro- 
ftably, vainly ſpent——how much ſuch a 
life has neceflarily to fear. | 
5 D a BR l 


- CATECHETICAL LECTURES. 


F151. Jntrodufion to the Catechiſm, 

The Catechiſm begins with a recital of 
dur baptiſmal vow, as a kind of preface 
to the whole, It then lays down the great 
chriſtian principle of faith; and leavin 
all myſterious inquiries, in which this ſub- 
jet is involved, it paſſes on to the rules of 
praftice. Having briefly recited theſe, it 
concludes with a fimple, and very intelli- 
pile explanation of baptiſm, and- the 

rd's Supper. 5 


The catechiſm then begins very pro 
perly, with a recital of our — = 
as the beſt preface to that belief, and thoſe 
rules of practice, in which that vow en- 
us,» But before we examine the 
w itſelf, two ap age of it require 
explanation the the of 
addition of a name. | % 
With regard to the ſponſor, the chorch 
y imitates the appointment of the 
guardian, making the beſt proviſion 
it can for the pious education of orphans, 
1 e . 
ie ſpiritual ian ma tray 
ter tru oth are culpable: both uc 
tter breaks the 


* " 


to and vowing in the 
e of another (which ſeems to carry ſo 
harth a ſound) the ſponſor only engages 
for.the child, as any one would engage for 
another, in a matter-which is manifeſtly 
for his advantage: and on 2 ſuppoſition, 
that the child hereafter will ſee it to be fo 
that is, he promiſes, as he takes it for 
granted, the child itſelf would have pro- 
miſed, if it had been able, p47 

With regard to the name, it is no part 


of the ſacrament; nor pretends to ſeri 
a authority. Nie ware! 22 


nage. A cuſtom had generally obtained, 


AND RELIGIOUS. m7 
of giving a new name, xpon adopting a 
— — into à fümiſy. We find it 
common among the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Jews; nay, we read that even G 


bimſelf, when he received Abram into 


covenant, giving an early ſanction to this 
uſage, changed his name to Abraham. 
In imitation' of this common practice, the 
old chriſtians gave baptiſmal names to their 
children, which were intended to point out 
their heavenly adoption, as their ſurnames 


diſtinguiſhed their 7 Alliance. 
From conſidering the uſe of ſponſor 
and of the name in baptiſm, we proceed 
next to the vo itſelf, tang _ 
preſſed, * My godfathers did promi 
« three things in my name: iſt, That I 
« ſhould renounce the devil, and all his 
« works, N of this 
« wicked world, and all the finful laſts of 
the fleſh,  2dly, That I ſhould believe 
all the articles of the chriſtian faith; and 
2 7 That 1 ſhould keep God's holy 
„will, and commandments, and walk in 
« the ſame all the days of my life.. 
Firſt then, we. promiſe to © renounce 
« the devil, and all his works, the p. 
and vanities of this wicked world, and 


all the finful laſts of che fleſh,” The 


devil, the world, and the fleſh,” is a 


rehenſive mode of expreſſing eve! 
ſ of ſin, however diſtinguiſhed; an 
rom whatever ſource, derived: all which 
we can only engage to renounce as. far as 
we are able; but alſo to take pains in 
tracing the labyrinths of our own: hearts; 
and in removing the gloſſes of felf-deceir, 
Without this, all renunciation of fin is pre- 
Being thus enjoined to renounce. our 


groſs, babitual fins, and thoſe bad inclina-- 


tions, which lead us into them; we are 
required next to. believe all the articles 
of the chriſtian faith.“ This is a natu- 


courſe wiſh to avoid the ill conſequences 
of itz and are prepared 3 
hearing to the evidence of religion. 
ave inbdeliry, They manally faxporicark 
in : m 
other. The fame conneAion fiokft 
tween a well · diſ | 
of religion: and faith is not f 
. — _— our modern 
ofophers wou uade ws. 
Aster „ believi 1 


« chriſtian faith,” we are injoĩned to 
keep God's holy — 


cach - 
liſts be- 
und the truths 


command - 


* 
ments.“ 
Progreſſion, 


end. The end of che commandment,” 
Kith che apoſtle, . is charity out of a pure 
heart, and of a conſcience, and of 
"faith unfeigned.)“ Faith (which is the act 
of believing upon 8 evidence) is the 
e fro m which all chriſtian 

; ee if pring No man will obey a law, 

till he 0 Formel himſelf whether it 

roperly authorized : or, in other de, 

n Ne believe in the juriſdiction that en- 
acted it. If our fai in Chriſt doth not 
6 us to obey him; it is what the ſcrip- 
Yes LY in oppoſition to a 


ring 
e this his inſeparable connection between 
faith and obedience, St. Paul's doQrine 
be objected, where he ſeems to lay con 
= hole ſtreſs on faith, in oppoſition to 
hut it is plain, that St. Paul's 
a re ires him to mean by faith, 
tx hol ſyitem of the chriſtian religion 
ich is indeed the meaning of the word 
many other parts of ſcripture) ; and by 
2 which he ſets in 9 10 it, 
the moral law. So that 
$ argument relates not to the 1 25 
e but tends only to eſtabliſh the 
periofity of chriſtianity. The moral law, 
ws the apoſtle, which claimed. on the 
teouſneſs of works, makes no proviſion 
cone, by ape defeiencies of man. Chriſtianity 
* If 


2 door of mercy, dF ants 
1 t ſalvation, winch the 
ker 8810 not pretend to give. 
Upon renouncing fin, believing the arti- 
cles of the chriſtian wh "rd Moving 
God's holy commandments, as far as ſinful 
man can Fee them, we are : 
| 2 to 1 the privileges of} 
e become members 3 Fe c 
* God, 2nd ipherftors of the — bon 
* of heaven.” We are through 
the merits of Chritt; 
the mercies of God; 
dleſſed immortality 
This gd 
4 Co with 
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bur 
gueſtion, 
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Here too is the ſame natural 

As the renunciation of fin 
the way for faith, ſo does faith, 
directly to obedience. They ſeem 
related to each other, as the mean and the 


$ 152- On the Creed—the Belief of Gat 

The creed begins with à profeſſion of 
our belief in . God the Father almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth,” 

The being of à God is one of thoſe 
truths, which ſcarce require proof. 4 
proof ſeems rather an injury, as it ſi 
poſes doubt. However, as young wing, 
though not ſceptical, are (uninformed, it 
may not be improper to ſelect, out of the 
variety of arguments which evince this 
ork truth,” two or three of the mot 


5 Anidates of” = Dal , we prove 


from the light of nature. For his attri- 
butes, at leaſt in any perfection, we muſt 
look into ſcripture, 


A few plain and arguments 
re from the creation of the world 
8 of it—and the 
nt of mankind, ſtrike us with more 
conviction, than all the ſubtilties of meta- 

deduction. 
e prove the being of a God firſt from 
the creation of the world. 

The world muſt have been uced 
either * deſign, or by chance. Na other 
mn be Ae, * us 
theſe charaQers | it 


5 of the works of de- 


ee then wi 1 which 
is im 


fign, is a relation of parts, in order to 
pidiace an end=—The Nagra of te 


works of chance is juſt the reverſe — 
When we ſee ſtones anſwering each other, 
laid in the form of a regula bailing we 
ediately fay, they were pu 508 

bt Long n: but when we ſce = 
a diſorderly heap, we ſay as — 
2 they have been thrown ſo by 


Nov, in ga, 11 re 4 
apes, there 15 | a 0 
2 5 eee 
the who er aces an 
3 n connected with ny 
warming it into a r t, 
by ation of its 9 fur- 
with rain and-dew. The earth 
. 1 5 ene with all the yegetables 
| uces, - by providing them 
. with prope 7 and juices for their 
| Than dgain are connected 
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BOOK I, MORAL 
tad of ſuſtaining the lives of innumerable 


Nor is deſign ſhewn only in the grand 

aud of the world, Bing $6 its relative 
ages: it is equally ſhewn 1n eve 
— els ſeen in —— animal, Nad. 
in all its peculiarities to its proper mode 
of life, . It is ſeen in every vegetable, fur · 
tied with parts dad, Nite to its fitua- 
tion, Ia the leaft, as well as in the greate 
of nature's productions, it is every where 
parent. The little cteeper upon the 
, extending its. tenacious fibres, draws 

nouriſhment ven the crannies of the 
tones; and flouriſhes where no other plant 
could 3 8 3 — | 0 
are thus marked with the « bay 2a of 
delign, there can be no difficulty in ac- 
knowledgiog the author of ſuch delign— 
of ſuch amazing contrivance and variety, 
to be a being of infinite wiſdom and 
power, We call a. man ingenious, who 
makes even a common globe, with all the 
parts of the eartk delineated upon it. 
What ſhall we ſay then of the author of 
the great original itſelf, in all its grandeur, 
and furniſhed with all ics various inhabi- 
tants ? | 4 | 
The argument drawn from the - 
vation of the world, is indeed rather the 
lat argument advanced a ftep farther. 

If chance could be ſuppoſed to 2 
1 regular form, yet it is certainly beyo 
the \ ree of credulity, to ſuppoſe, 
it could continue this re ity for any 
time, But we find it has been continued: 
ve find, that near 6000 years have made 
no chan 
the world. The ſun's action upon the 
earth hath ever been regular. ro- 
daftion of trees, plants, and herbs, dank 
ever been uniform. Every ſeed produces 
zw the ſame fruit it ever did. Every 
ſpecies of animal life is ſtill the fame 
Could chance continue this regular ar- 
ungement? Could any thing continue it, 
but the hand of an omnipotent God? 

Laſtly, we ſee this great truth, the being 
of a. God, witneſſed by the general con- 


— 


ſent of manleind. This 5 conſent 


muſt atiſe either from ion, or it muſt 
de the reſult of men's own reaſoning. 


Upon either ſuppoſition, it is an argument 
een, - If che firſt ſuppoſſtion be 


wed, it will be difficult to aſſigu an 
ſource. of this tradition, but God bimſelf 
If the ſecond, it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed 
that all mankind, in different parts of the 
1110 7 | 


12 5 
eſt- find ſingle perſons, even in — 


in the order and harmony of 


"AND RELIGIOUS, 5 


world, ſhould agree in the belief of 2 
55 . whey IC exiſted. _ Ton the | 
oubts have ariſen concerning. this ge. 
neral belief, yet it is now pretty well 
aſcertained, from the accounts of travel, 
lers, that no nation hath yet been diſcover, 
ed, among whom ſome traces of religious 
worſhip have not been found, 

He it ſo, ſays the objeftor; yet ſtill we 
d. coun» - 


tries, and ſome of them men of enlarged ca- 
pacities, who have notonly had their doub 
on this 1 7 but have proclaimed 
their diſbelief of a divine being. 
We anſwer, that it is more than pro- 
bable, no man's infidelity on this head was 
ever thoroughly ſettled. Bad men, rather 
endeavour to convince - themſelves, than 
are really convinced, But even on a ſap 
8 that a few ſuch perſons could be 
ound, what 1s. their teſtimony againſt 
reat a majority, as the-reſt of mankind 
Na of the fi " is univerſally acknows 
„ though it happens, that, now an 
then, a man may be born blind. _ 
But ſince, it ſeems, there are difficulties 
in ſuppoſing a divine creator, and preſeryer 
of the world, what ſyſtem of things does the 
atheiſt ſuppoſe attended with fewer ? He 
Tees the world produced before him. He 
ſees it hath been created ; and is preſerved. 
Some account of this matter muſt be given. 
If ours diſpleaſe him; let us have his. 
- The experiment hath been tried. We 
have had many atheiſtical creeds : none 
of which hath ſtood the teſt of being <1 
ed down with any degree of — into 
3 atheiſt's great argument indeed 
againſt a Deity, 5 levelled ar the apparent 
injaſtice of his government. It was an 
objection of ancient date; and might hays 
had its weight in heathen Eh it 
one of the bleſſings, which attends 
tianity, that it ſatiaßes all our doubts, on 
this head; and gives us 2 rational and 


If for 
This world, he.kvows, is intended neither 
for feward, nor pan mehr- ee 
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of a ſplendid tation, but of a 
peaceful mind; nor is it the miſery of low 
circumſtances, but of a guilty conſcience. 
The things of this world are not, i» their 
own nature, connected either with happi- 
neſs or miſery. Attended ſometimes by 
one, and ſometimes by the other, they are 
merely the means of trial. One man is 
tempted with riches, and another with 
poverty; but God intends neither an ele- 
vated, nor a depreſſed ſituation as the ulti- 
mate completion of his W. 


Beides, if worldly profperity even was 
the indication of Got's your, yet 


men may have failings and imprydenci-s 
enough about them to deſerye misfortune ; 
and bad men virtues, which may deſerve 
fuccefs. Why ſhould imprudence, though 
vined with virtue, partake of its reward ? 
the generous purpoſe ſhare in the pu- 
niſhment, though connected with vice? 
Thus then we ſee the being of a God 
is the vniverfal creed of nature, But 
though nature could inveſtigate the ſimple 
truth, ſhe could not preſerve it from error. 
Nature merely takes her notions from 
what ſhe ſees, and what ſhe. hears, and 
hath ever moulded her gods in the likeneſs 
of things in-heaven, and things on earth. 
e every. part of the creation, animate 
and inanimate, hath, by. turns, been an 
obje& of worſhip, And even the moſt re- 


fined nations, we. know, bad groſs con- 


* on this bead. The wiſeſt of them 
indeed, by obſerving the wonders of cre- 
ation, could clothe the Deity with wiſdom 

and power : but they could go no farther. 
The virtues of their heroes afforded them 
the higheſt ideas of perfection: and with 


theſe they arrayed their ; mixing 


alſo with their virtues, ſuch vices, as are 
For juſt notions of the Deity, we moſt 
have recourſe then to revelation alone. 
Revelation removes all theſe abſurdities. 
It diſpels the clouds of ignorance; and 
unveils the divine majefty, as far as it can 
be the object of human con | 

The lax notions of libertiniſm, on one 
hand, which make the Deity an inobſervant 
2 and the gloomy ideas of ſuper- 
-ſtition, on the other, which ſuppoſe him to 
be 'a dark malignant being, are equally 
expoſed.” Here. we are informed of the 
-omniſciente add omnipreſence of God. 
Here wedearn, that his wiſdom and power 


| was, we may ſuppoſe 
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are equalled by his goodneſs; and that his 
mercy is Ga his works. In ſhort, we 
learn from revelation, that we are in the 
hands of a heing, whoſe knowledge we 
cannot evade, and whoſe power we cannot 
refiſt; who is merciful and good to all his 
creatures; and will be ever ready to aſſiſt 
and reward thoſe, who endeavour to con- 
form themſelves to his will: but whoſe 
juſtice, at the ſame time, accompanying 


is mercy, will puniſh the bold and care. 


leſs fincer in proportion to his guilt, - 


$ 153. On the Creed continued—the Belief 
Jo. Cid. 
After profeſſing our belief in God, the 
creed proceeds with a profeſſion of our be. 
lief « in Jeſus Chriſt, his ſon, our Lord.” 
-— A perſon celebrated as Jeſus Chriſt 
| & would naturally 
find a place in the profane hiſtory of his 
times. It may not be amiſs, therefore, to 
introduce the evidence we are about to 
collect, with the teſtimony of ſome of the 
more eminent of the heathen writers, who 
have mentioned him. They will at leaſt 
inform us, that ſuch a perſon lived at the 
2 = aſſert ; _ on 5 Fu the au- 
a new religion quote on]; 
Suetonius, Tacitus, and Pliny. f 
Suetonius », tells us, that * the em- 
| Claudius drove all the Jews from 
ome, who, at the inftigation of one Chriſt, 
were continually making diſturbances.” 
Tacitus +, ſpeaking of the perſecution 
of chriſtians, tells us, **that the author of 
that name was Chriſt, who was put to 


death by Pontius Pilate, in the reign of 


Tiberius.” 
Pliny's t teſtimony is more large. It 
is contained in a letter, written to the 
— Trajan, deſiring his inſtructions 
wit ard to chriſtians, He blames 
their obſtinacy in refuſing to ſacrifice to 
the Roman deities but their own 
confeſſion can draw nothing, but that ne 
aſſemnbie an A certain day, before ſun- 
— that they pay divine honours to Chriſt 
as a God-—hat they bind themſelves by a 
facrament not to ſteal, nor to commit adul- 
tery, nor to-deceive—and- that, after the 
performance of theſe rites, they join in 
one common meal. Nay, he examined, he 


ſays, two.of them by torture: yet {till he 


finds nothing obnoxious in their behaviour, 
except their abſurd ſuperſtitions. * He 
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thinks, however, the matter ſhould be in- 


quired into: for chriſtianity bad brought 
religion into great diſuſe, The markets 
were crowded with vidims; and ſcarce a 
urchaſer came near them. he ES 
Theſe. writers afford us ſufficient teſ- 
timony, that Jeſus Chriſt lived at the time 
we aſſert; and that he was the author of a 
new religion. They had opportunities of 
being well informed; could have no in- 
terel in ſalſify ing; were no converts to 
the new ty, ut talk of la only as 
would of any ſingular perſon, whom 
= bad cy rg mention. Their teſ- 
timony therefore is beyond cavil. 
Let us now proceed a ſtep farther, and 
examine the ſcripture evidence of Chriſt, 
which proves not only his exiſtence; but 


that he is our Lord, or the Mefſiah——1nd 


not only that he was the author of a new 
religion; but that this religion is true. 
Upon examining the grand ſcripture 
evidence on this head, we find the greateſt 
fireſs laid upon miracles and prophecies : 


both of which are direct appeals to God, 
5 claim to ſupernatural power. And 


h both theſe modes of evidence are 
calculated as well for us who live in re 
moter times, as for thoſe who lived in the 
earlieſt; yet _ the evidence from mira- 
cles ſeems more particularly addreſſed to 
them; as that from prophecy is to us. 
They were the eye-witneſſes of the mira- 


the evidence at ſecond-hand. Whereas 

prophecy is a mode of evidence, which 
reaſes through every age. The earl 

chriſtians had it in part; bat to us this 


amazing web is ſtill more unfolded; and 
ws of 36 wonderful texture diſplayed.— 


Let us examiue each in its order, 

Among the eye-witneſſes of the goſpel 
miracles, were many learned men, as well 
u unlearned. The former had oppor- 
tunity and abilities to examine the works 

ore them; to trace out fraud, if any 
fach were latent; and did unqueſtionably 
receive them with all that circumſpeRion 
Which was due to ſuch wonderful exhibi- 
tions, before. they embraced the chriſtian 
faith; while the moſt ignorant ſpectator was 
a competent judge 
many of our Sayiour's miracles were ſuch 
1 could not poſſibly, from the aatore of 
fraud, | g : 
It had a ſtrange ſound to the prejudices 
of mankind, that a -crucified malefactor 


vas the Saviour of the world; and we 


ſuch a belief without clear conviction: 
the fide of this belief; 


the fats themſelves, be coloured with 
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cannot ſuppoſe, that any man, much leſs 
that a multitude of 2 would embrace 


eſpecially as no worldly advantage lay on 
| qr 6 convert 
even renounced the world, and embraced 
a life of perſecution.— Let us confider the 
fingle miracle of Chriſt's reſurtrectigg. 
17 had ſrequently mentioned it before 
is death; and the thing was ſo far in 
rat credited, that > ſepulchre was 
ed, and an armed guard appointed to 
watch it. We may well ſuppoſe, there- 
fore, that his favourers would naturally, 


upon this occaſion, reaſon thus: Jefus 


hath now put his pretenſioas upon a fair 
:iNue. "He hath told vs, he will ariſe from 


| the dead on the third day: here then let 


'vs ſuſpend our judgment, and wait the re- 
ſult. Three days will determine whether 
he be an impoſtor, or the real Mefhah?” . 
—[t is very natural to ſuppoſe, that the 
favourers of Jeſus would reaſon, after his 
death, in-a manner like vhis : and it is be- 
ond credibility,” that any of them would 
ave continued his diſciples, had they 
found him falfifying in this point. Bue 
we know by did continue his diſciples 
after this, e know alſo, that many pro- 
ſelytes, convinced by this very event, en 
braced the chtiſtian religion. We have 
all the reaſon in the world therefore to be- 


|  lieve, that they were fully ſatisfied. 
cles of the goſpel, of which we have only 


miracles were to them a ſufficient proof of 
his pretenſions. All candid} men 
have acquieſced, as they did; and in their 
belief we have à very ſtreng foundation 
1 ar „ 5 . 

| ain,” with re to propheey, we 
d that the ro of the 914 Teta 
ment ſeem, in various parts, to CORN 
ſome extraordinary perſon, Who was 
proceſs of time to make his appearance in 
the world. The marks are peculiar, and 
can neither be miſtaken nor mi ed. 


„ He was to be born of a virgin— be was 


to turn the hearts of the diſobedient to 
the wiſdom of the juſt—though digniked 


with the characters of à prince, he was to 


be a man of ſorrows, and acquainted with 


8 deſcribed to be without fin, 
matter of fact; and he 
_—— his hands and his feet were to 


he was to be numbered with tranſgreſſe 


Ns was to be made'an offering 
or fin—and was never to ſee corruption. 


- Theſe prophecies. were publiſhe 1 85 
1 


hundred years before the birth of 
and had been all along in the hands, not 
only of the Jews, but of all men of 1 — 


The Oh Teftament had been early tranſ- 
Kt T into the pol lan =p re- 
Ave e politeſt thoſe 

_ "Uimes. 
Wich theſe ideas, let us the New 
"Teſtament, and it is'obvioos nfl Boe 
Enn de fore 1 e its original, than theſe 


hecies of Chriſt in one Teſtament, are 
is his hiſtory 4 0 other. Here we ſee 
that extraord! in-birth unravelled. 
Here we ſee a ue pent in turning the 
Bearts of the diſobedient to the wiſdom of 
The jaſt— Here we fu the prince of 
"kis people, a man of forrows, and ac- 
ted with grief. Here we ſee the 
Lord of righteorfacſs numbered with 
_—_ ellors—we” ſer his hands and his 


fin—and we ſee realized that ex- 


matter to carry tis 
; Dh bes a More minute detail 
of ſtances: but I mean only to trace 
| . emblance. 
. To compleat the 
work. 

Beides theſe predi&ions, which related 
ediately to the life and death of Chriſt : 
re were many proving which deferve 
Among theſe the two 


2 5 ecies were thoſe of 
—— — 


. a ON Teſta- 
Jews were diſtinguiſhed in 
7 as the favourite people of 
Er ; and they were ſufficiently elated 
upon that diftinQion. Bat if they had at- 
tended cloſely 1 they might 
_ have diſcovered, that all the prophecies 
which deſcribed the ſtate of the 
ck had . diſtant proſ- 
"than to chem 
u particular, which were repeated to the 
2 hs, were not merely confned to 
1 poſterity ; but i included - all the na- 
are earth *.”—And when the later 
in the great event a —— A 
ea plainex, and x more inteNi 
, the whole nation might 
zod, 4 Simeon, and ſome of Hh 
"Ile and wot intellig 25 of them did 


415 
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after u ed death, the { 
part fro 
of a * 


pifture would be a co- 
_ of his church, is li A the more 
_ remarkable 


t lead- * 


was one of | 


5 ena, wii . l. . Pf 1s 
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The 7 of the diſperſion of the 


Jevith nation is alſo very antient, 
attributed by Moſes to the patriarch 
The ſceptre ſhall not depart from Judah, 
until Shiloh come.” Whatever may be the 


" preciſe meaning of the word * ſreptre' in 
the original; and though it may not per: 


haps properly ſignify chat idea of regal 
wer, which it conveys to our ears; yet 
certainly means ſome badge of 14.749 
* 5 2 lies 4 formed jo ſettled go 
” Rok as to the word S0 
all cond — jewiſh as well as chriſti. 
an, explain it to mean the Meffiah—The 
ſenſe therefore of the prophecy is plainly 
this=that the Jews ſhould continue in the 


form of a ſociety, till the time of the 
AI ſee him made an offer- 


Meſſiah. Accordingly we find that, ſoon 
tre did de- 
;. the Jews loft all form 
; and are a ſingular 
inſtance of a peop e, ſcattered over 1 

whole earth, preſerved to this day ſepa- 


rate from all other people, and yet without 


a ſettlement any perch 
Our Saviout's of the gromt 
predictions. He told his diſ- 
les, that his religion was like a grain 
of muſtard-ſced, which was the leaſt of all 
ear; but when it grew up, it ſhould be. 


eome a t tree, and fowls of the 
air ſh lodge in the branches of it.“ 
He told them alfo, that * the gates of bell 


ſhould never por againſt it.“ 

The Jewiſh i was . 
forced by the idea of -a jealous G 
watching over it, and threatening joe 
ments from heaven upon every . tran(- 
greiion. The divine authority was ſtamp- 
ee apon it. The _— 

wo 

"When the impoſtor Mahomet ſet 


"a reformer, be could not indeed e 
e early promiſes, 


ents; but he 


his religion by divine jadg 
17 his ſword; 


did it by temporal. He 


and held it to the breaſts of his opvoſers; 


while he promiſed to the obedieni a full 

gratification of their paſſions, 

n the chriſtian religion, on Je: of 
appeared, No temporal j 

ments threatened on one Rand: no ſenſual 

indulgences allured on the other. A few 


10 deſponting ignorant wechanics, the 0il- 


of a perſon crucified as 2 . 
 malefadtor, were all the t wich which 
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this religion was uſhered into the world ; 
and all the human aſſiſtance which it had 
to boaſt, —And yet this religion, which 
' oppoſed the ſtrongeſt 1 and was 


he ed by the rinces, made its of paying divine urs to the virgi 
in 2 eee es Thoſe ive 26s RT 
er. through the whole Roman empire. Thus ori eee e * 
gal was our Saviour's prophecy, in oppoſition We farther believe, that Chriſt « ſuf- 
yet to all human calculation, exactly fulfilled. fered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
10+ The leaſt of all ſeeds became a ſpreading dead, and buried; and that he deſcended 
1 tree; and a church was eſtabliſhed, which into hell, —that is, we declare our be- 
b, could not be deſtroyed by all the powers lief of the Seripture account of the cir- 
ſt. of bell. | Sts cumflances and the reality of Chriſt's 
"he But although the church of Chriſt could death. | vi . 
nly not be deſtroyed, it was corrupted; and To make an action clear, it is A 
the in a courſe of years fell from its genuine firſt, to eſtabliſh its date. This is uſua 
the rity. This corrupt ſtate of .it=the de- done by ranging it under the magiſtrate 
oon — of popery. the efforts of reforma- who then preſided, the time of whoſe go- 
de- tion, and various other circumſtances re - vornment is always regiſtered in ſome pub- 
um lating to it, are not unreaſonably ſuppoſed * record. Thus we believe that Chriſt's 
lar to be held forth, in the — þ parts of death happened when Pontius Pilate was 
the the New Teſtament. governor of Judea. We believe alſo, with 
pa- But I forbear to dwell upon 8 regard to the manner of his death, that he 
out which are not obvious enough to carry was crucified ; that he died as really as - 
eee though many of them any mortal ever did; and that he was 
wh e been well explained by thoſe , who buried in the tomb of Joſeph of Arima - 
ore ae verſed in the hiſtories to which they al- thea +. a f 
di- WF lade, Future times will, in all probability, The * deſcent into hell” is undoubtedly 
rain reſlect a ſtronger light upon them. Some a more obſcure expreſſion than might be 
F all of the great 1 1208 which we have viſhed in a creed, and was not indeed add- 
be. jul contidered; but with a feeble od fill many ages alher. the Aro Hg UÞ 
the ny, during the times they were fulfilling, compoſed 1. But as creeds are human 
n. though they now ſtrike us in ſo forcible a compoſitions, we believe this, and eve 
11 U CONS 
| ture. Now e W 
en- $154- The Creed contin ien and moſt agteeable to Scripture, is, that his 
1 Birth of Chrift, &c. foul remained till his reſurreclion in that 
ag. We have now ſhewn upon what foun- 2 (whatever that place =) where the 
aul dation we believe the ſecond article of our ſpirits of the bleſſed reſt: and the expreſ- 
Mp- creed ; let us next conſider the remaini fon ſeems to have been added, only that 
led, aticles—the hiſtory of Chriſt, as delive we may the more ſtrongly expreſs our be- 
"IF in ſcripture, and the benefits which he pro- lief o the reality of his death, This we 
oY cured for us. the affiſtance of the Holy do, when we expreſs our belief of the ſepa- 
e Spirit -the remiſſion of our ſins and ever - ration of his foul and body. “ He was 
it be laling life. _ WO buried.“ — and © deſcended into bell.“ 
rord; Firſt, then, we believe that Chriſt was The firſt expreſſion relates to his body, 
fers; * conceived of the Holy Ghoſt, and born which was laid in the grave; the ſecond 
: foll Bi cf the virgin Mary.“ The manner of this to his ſoul, which paſſed into the place of 
niraculous conception we inquire not in- os Lk OE poet e. 
ng of Bl t. It is a point not only beyond the li- _ We farther believe, that * on the third 
dg. nit of human inquiry; but to us at leaſt a day he roſe again from the dead.“ The 
oo point very unimportant, ' We believe jaſt reiurrection of Chriſt from the dead is 2 
15 tte Seripture · ace ount of it, and aſſure our- point of the utmoſt importance to chiiſ- 
mon 22 F. 17518 | Nene n n | 
* See Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations 3 and Bi 's Sermons on Prophecy, x.. 
hich + dh foretold he ſhould + make — 1 rich.” And St. Mathew telly ue, that aut 
his 1 SeeBingham's Antiquities, vol. ili. 6. 3. A 92 
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177 
wy ONE!” CINE. 
ſelves, that if it had concerned us, it would 
have been more plainly revealed —One _ 
thing, however, we may obſerve on- this 
head, that re Medes in Scripture 


378 
tians. On the certainty of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection depend all hopes of our own. On 
-this article, therefore, we ſhall be more 
mW _CTy , 
- And, in the firſt place, what is there in 
it that need ſhock our rcaſon? It was a 
wonderful event: but is not nature full of 
wonderful events? When we ſeripuſly 
weigh the matter, is it leſs ſtrange, that a 
grain of corn thrown into the ground 
mould die, and riſe again with new vege- 
tation, than that a human body, in the 
fame circumftances, ſhould aſſume new 
life? The commonneſs of the former 
makes it familiar to us, but not in any 
degree leſs unaccountable. Are we at all 
more acquainted with the manner in which 
grain 
in Which a body is raiſed from the dead? 
And is it not obviouſly ſtriking, that the 
ſame power which can effect the one, ma 
effect the other alſo? Zut analogy, thoug 
it tend to convince, is no proof. Let us 
proceed then to matter of faQ. 

Chat the body was dead, and ſafely 
lodged in the tomb, and afterwards con- 
veyed out of it, was agreed on, both 
by thoſe who oppoſed, and by thoſe who 
favoured the reſurrection. the cir- 
cumftances of the latter fact, they differ 
widely. 82 

The diſciples tell their ſtory—a very 
plain and fimple one —that, ſcarce ex- 
pecting the event, notwithſtanding their 
maſter had himſelf foretold it, they were 
ſurpriſed with an account that the body 
was gone — that they found afterwards, to 
their great aſtoniſhment, that their maſter 
was again alive—that they had been ſeve- 
ral times with him; and appealed for the 
truth of what they ſaid to great numbers, 
"who, as well as themſelves, had ſeen him 
"after his reſutrection. | 
© The chief prieſts, on the other fide, de- 
elared the whole to be a forgery; aſſert- 
ing, that the plain matter of fact was, the 
dileiples came by night, and ſtole the body 
away, while the ſoldiers ſlept. | 


Suck a tale, unſupported by. evidence, 
would be liſtened to in no court of juſtice. { 
it to the ſenate, whether Jeſus Chriſt of 


It has not even the air of probability. 
Can it be ſuppoſed, that the diſciples, who 
had fled with terror when they might have 
" reſcued their maſter's life; would venture, 
in the face of an armed guard, to carry off 
dis dead body?—OQOr is it more probable, 
that they found the whole guard aſleep; 
when we know, that the vigilance of cen- 


fs 


erminates, than with the manner 


time, 
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tinels is ſecured by the ſtricteſt diſcipline ? 
- Befides, what advantage could ariſe from 
ſuch an attempt? If they miſcarried, it 
was certain ruin, both to them and their 
cauſe. If they ſucceeded, it is difficult 
to ſay what uſe they could make of their 


ſucceſs. Ualefs they could have produced 


their dead body alive, the ſecond error 
would be worſe than the firſt. Their maſ. 
ter's prophecy of his own reſurrection waz 
an unhaypy circumſtance; yet ſtill it was 
wrapped in a veil of obſcurity. But if his 
diſciples enJeavou:ed to prove its comple. 
tion, it was their buſinefs to look well to 
the event. A detection would be ſuch a 
comment upon their maſter's text, as would 
never be forgotten, When a cauſe de- 

nds on falſehood, every body knows, the 
eſs it is moved the better. | 

This was the caſe of the other fide. 
Obſcurity there was wanted. If the chief 
prieſts had any proof, why did they not 
produce it? Why were not che diſciple: 


taken up and examined upon the fa? 


They never abiconded. Why were they 
not judicially tried? Why was not the 
trial made public ? and why were not au- 
thentic memorials of the fraud hand:d 
down to poſtcrity ; as authentic memoria!s 
were of the faQ, recorded at tlie very 
d place, where it happened? 
Chriſtihity never wanted enemies to pro- 
pagate its diſparagement.— But nothing of 


this kind was done. No proof was at- 


tempted except indeed the teſtimony of 


men aſleep; The diſciples. were never 


queſtioned upon the ſadt; and the chief 
prieſts reſted ſatisfied with ſpreading an 
inconſiſtent rumour among the people, 
impreſſed merely by their own autis- 


rity. 
, 32 records of heathen origin re- 


main, evince the truth of the reſurreQion. 
One is very remarkable. Pontius Pilate 
ſent the emperor Tiberius a relation of the 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt; which 


were recorded at Rome, as uſual, among 


other provincial matters. This intel! 


| made ſo great an impreſſion, it 
eems, upon the emperor, that he referre 


Judea ſhould not be taken into the numbe 
of the Roman gods Our belief of this 
fa is chiefly founded upon the teftimo 
ny of Juſtin Martyr, and Tertullian, tuc 
learned heathens, in the age ſucceeding 
Chriſt, who became chriſtians — th 
very evidence, others, in favour o 

Nn 3 


numbe 


of this 


aſtinanity, In their apologies , ſtill 
jay — which was made to the ſe- 
nate of Rome, the other to a Roman go- 
yernor, they both appeal to theſe records of 
Pontius Pilate, as then generally known; 
which we cannot conceive ſuch able apo- 
logilts would have done, if no ſuch records 

ever exilted x- 4 

Having ſeen what was of old objected 
to the teſurrection of Chriſt, it may be 
proper alſo to ſee the objections of modern 
dibelievers. 

And, firſt, we have the ſtale objection, 
that nothing is more common among the 

wpagators of every new religion, than 
to delude their ignorant proſelytes with 
idle tories, What a variety of inconfiſtent 
tales did the votaries of heatheniſm be- 
lere! What abſardities are adopted into 
the Mahometan creed! To what ſtrange 
facts do the vulgar 2 give credit 
And can we ſuppoſe better of the reſur- 
re&ion of Chriſt, than that it was one of 
thoſe pious frauds, intended merely to im- 
poſe upon the people, and advance the cre- 
dit of the new ſect? | 

This is juſt as eaſily ſaid, as that his 
diciples ſtole him away, while the guard 
lept. Both are aſſertions without proof. 

Others have objected Chriſt's partial 
diſcovery of himſelf, after his reſurrection. 
If he had boldly ſhewn himfelf to the 
chief prieſts; or publicly to all the peo- 
ple; we might have had a more rational 
foundation for our belief. But as he had 
only for his witneſſes, upon this occaſion, 
a few of his choſen companions; the thing 
tas certainly a more ſecret appearance 
than might be wiſhed. | 

This anfinuation is founded upon a paſ- 
lage in the Acts of the Apoſtles, in whi 
it is ſaid, that · God ſhewed him openly, 
not to all the people, but unto tn 
choſen before of God.” The queſtion is, 
what is meant by witneſſes choſen before 
af Ged ? Certainly . yothing more than 
perſons expreſsly, and by particular deſig- 


ution, intended to be the witneſſes of this 
ent. Others might ſee him if they 
* Juſt, Mart, Apol. ad Anton, P.—Tertull. A 


+ aQs of Pilate, as they are called, are 
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cen treated with contempt ; for no reaſon, that 1 know, 
lacher mot with any thing againſt them of more authority 
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pleaſed : but theſe. were not the people, to 
whom God ſhewed him openly; this par- 
ticular defignation was confined to -the 
% choſen wineſſes. —And is there _ 
thing more in this, than we ſee daily in 
legal procendla s? Does not every body 
wiſh to have the fact, about which he is 
concerned, authenticated by indubitable 
records; or by living teſtimony, if it can 
be had ? Do we not procure the hands of 
witneſſes, appointed to this purpoſe, in all 
our deeds ago writings ?—Let us not, 
however, anſwer the objection by an ar- 
bitrary 2 of the text; but let us 
compare this explanation with the matter 
of fact. | 
On the morning of the reſurrection, the 
apoſtles, who ran to the ſepulchre to make 
themſelves acquainted with what they had 
heard, received a meſſage from their maſ- 
ter, injoining them to meet him in Galilee. 
It does not a „that this meſſage was 
conveyed with any ſecrecy ; it is rather 
probable 1t was not; and that the diſciples 
told it to as many as they met. The wo- 
men, it is expreſsly ſaid, told it * to the 
eleven, and all the reſt.” Who the reſt 
were, does not appear: but it is plain, 
from the ſequel, that the thing was gene- 
rally known ; and that as many as choſe 
either to ſatisfy their faith, or gratify their 
curiolity, repaired for that purpoſe to Ga- 
lilee. And thus we find St. Peter making 
a diſtinction between the voluntary and the 
choſen witneſs - between thoſe who had 
companied with the apofiles all the time 
that the Lord Jeſus went in and out among 
them, from his baptiſm till his aſcenſion; 
and thoſe who were ordained to be the 
witneſſes of his reſurrection f.“ | 
St. Paul goes farther, and in 
words tells us, “that Chriſt was ſeen jj 
* after his reſurrection of above five hun- 
dred brethren. at once: and it is pro- 
bable, from the 


on, © at once,” that 
he was ſeen, at different times, by many 
If then Chriſt thus in Galilee 


to as many as Choſe to ſee him; or even 


3 


than a ſneer. Probable they certainly were; 


nd a bare probability, when nothing oppoſes it, has its weight. But here the probability 4 ſtrengtbened 


teſtimo e degree of poſtite evidenes; which, if the reader wiſhes to ſee collected in one point of bew 
an, tue — him to the of . Chriſt's ſuffering under Pontius Pilate,” in Biſhop Pearſon's expoſition — 4 
ceeding | 3 
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if he only to ſive hundred people, 
of whom St. Paul tells us the greateſt part 
were ſtill alive, when he wrote this epiſtle, 
there can ſurely be no reaſonable cauſe of 
offence at his appearing, beſides theſe, to 
a few of his choſen com who at- 
tended by expreſs appointment, as perſons 
| deſigned to record the event. 

In fact, if the ſame method be purſued: 
in this inquiry, which is uſual in all others, 
the evidence of theſe choſen ions 
zs all that is neceſſary. Here are twelve 


men produced (in general three or four whole 


F ient) on whoſe evi- 
dence the fa& depends. Are they com- 
petent witneſſes? Have they thoſe marks 
about them, which charaQeriſe men of in- 
tegrity? Can they be challenged on any 
one d of rational exception? If not, 

their evidence is as ſtrictly legal, as full, and 
as ſatisfactory, as any reaſonable man can 
require. But in this great cauſe, we ſee the 
evidence is carried ſtill farther. Here are 
five hundred perſons waiting without, ready 
to add their teſtimony, if any one ſhould 
require it, to what has already been more 


than legally proved. So that the 

ment — . itſelf to that abſard 
diſtinction, which we often find in the ca- 
vils of infidelity, between rem certam, and 
rem certiſſimam. 

Upon the whole, then, we may affirm 
boldly, that this great event of the reſur- 
section of Chriſt is founded upon evidence 
equa] to the importance of it. If we ex- 
pect ſlill more, our anſwer is upon record: 
« If ye believe not Moſes and the pro- 
phets,” God's ordinary means of ſalvation, 
4 neitherewill ye be perſuaded, though one 
roſe from the dead” — There muſt be 
bounds inall human evidence ; and he who 
will believe nathing, unleſs he have every 
poſſible mode of proof, muſt be an infidel 
in almoſt every tranſaction of life, - With 
ſuch perſons there is no reaſoning. | 
ho are not ſatizfed, becauſe Chriſt did 


mad anker ve 1 
in the manner they expected, why 


he not appear to every nation upon 
earth ? Or, perhaps, why he did not 
himſelf to 2 

To theſe ohjecti 


They teſtimony of the evungeliſts 
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the heart of the earth: whereas, in fact, 
he only lay two nights, one whole day, and 
2 part of two others, 

But no figure in . is more com- 
mon than that of putting a part for the 
whole. In the Hebrew lar 


age perhaps 
this licence is more »dmi@ble, 1 in any 


other. A day and a night complete one 
whole day: and as our Saviour lay in the 
ground a part of every one of theſe three 
portions of time, he might be ſaid, by an 
eaſy liberty of ſpeech, to have lain the 
2-2 F Gilpin, 
$ 195. Creed continued=Chrift's Aſcenſion, 
mn Belief in the Holy Ghoſt, 

We believe farther, that Chriſt «aſcend. 
ed into heaven, and fitteth on the right 
hand of God,” | | 

Chriſt's aſcenſion into heaven reſts on 
the ſame kind of proof, as his reſurrec- 
tion. Both of them are events, which the 

ſtles were © ordained to witneſs.” But 

ugh their teſtimony in this cafe, as well 
as in the reſurrection, is certainly the moſt 
legal, and authentic proof, and fully ſuf- 
ficient for any reaſonable man ; yet this 
does not exclude the voluntary teſtimony 
of others. It is evident, that the apoſiles 
were not the ſole eye · witneſſes of this 
event: for when 81. Peter called together 
the ſirſt aſſembly of the church to chuſe a 
ſucceſſor to Judas Iſcariot, he tells them, 
they muſt neceſſarily chuſe one, out of 
thoſe men, who been witneſſes of al! 
that Chriſt did, from his baptiſm « till his 
aſcenſion :”” and we find, there were in that 
meeting an hundred and twenty perſons *, 


thus qualified. | 


Be it however as it will, if this article 
ſhould reſt on a leſs formal proof, than the 
reſurrection, it is of no great conſequence: 
for if the reſurrection be fully proved, no- 
body can well deny the aſcenfion, If the 

its be allowed to 
prove the one; their word may be taken 
to eſtabliſk the other. 
With regard to “ the right hand of 
God,” it is a ſcriptural expreſſion uſed 
merely in conformity to our groſs concep- 
tions; and is not intended to gy 
diſtinction of parts, but merely the idea of 


pre-eminence. 
We believe farther,, that « Chriſt ſhall 


come to judge the quick and the dead.” 


erutls 
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truth, that ever was revealed to mankind. 
In part it was an article of the heathen 
creed. To unenlightened nature it ſeemed 
| , that, as we had reaſon given us 
gt vide, we ſhould hereafter be ac- 
EG for its abuſe: and the poets, 
who were the prophets of early days, and 
durſt deliver thoſe truths under the veil of 
fable, which the philoſopher 1 more to 


Let us then leave all fruitleſs inquiries 
about this great event; and employ our 
thoughts chiefly upon ſuch circ 
of it as moſt concern us.—Let us animate 
our hopes with the ſoothing refleQion, that 
ve have our ſentence, in a manner, in our 
own power, that the ſame gracious goſ- 
pel, which directs our lives, ſhall direct 
the judgment we receive that the ſame 
ious perſon ſhall be our judge, who 
hed | for our fins—and that his 
ve are aſſured, will till operate towards 
u; and make the kindeſt allowances for 
all our infixmities, 

Butleſt our hopes ſhould be too buoyant, 
let us conſider; on the other hand, what an 
awfal detail againſt us will then appear. 
The ſubject of that grand inquiry will be 
il our tranſgreflions of known duty—all 
our omiſſions of knowing better—our ſecret 
intentions our indulged evil thought 
the bad motives, which often accompany 
cur moſt plauſible we are 
told, even our idle words. He that hath 
ers to hear, let him hear.” Then ſhall it 
t known, whether we have anſwered the 
great ends of life ?—Whether we have 
wade this world ſubſervient to à better ? 
>Whether we have prepared ourſelves for 
i late of happineſs in heaven, by endea- 
wuring to communicate happinels to our 


flow creatures ppon earth? Whether we i 
1 |  ® fee partlevlarly the th Book of Virgits Ain. 
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have reſtrained our appetites, and paſſions; 
and reduced them within the bounds of 
reaſon and religion ? Or, whether we have 


given ourſelves up to pleaſure, gain, or 
ambition; and — 1 attachments 


or 6 
for us, if on 
can anſwer without diſmay. Wo 


I tall concede X 


the laſt judgment with a collection of 
on this head from Scri 3 1 


i 
15 


7 


r 
«Hf 


law, ſhall periſh (that is, be judged) with- 
ont law; and 


required. 


the righteous ſhine forth in the preſence 
their Father; while the a | 
into everlaſting puniſhment; all 


de wailing and gnaſhing of teeth—Whak - 


Lord; 
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Lord; when the heavens being on fire, 
ſha'l be diflolved, and the elements ſhall 
melt with fervent heat—Wherefore, be- 
loved, ſeeing that we look for ſuch things, 
let us be diligent, that we may be found 
of him in peace, without ſpot, and blame- 
leſs; that each of us may receive that 
blefſed ſentence « Well done, thou good 
and faithful ſervant; thou haſt been faith- 
ful over a little, enter thou into the joy of 
thy Lord.” - | 
We believe, farther, in «the Holy 
Ghoſt?” that is, we believe every thin 
which the Scriptures tell us of the Holy 
Spirit of God. We inquire not into the 
nature of its union with the Godhead. 
We take it for granted, that the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, have ſome 
kind of union, and ſome kind of diſtinction; 
becauſe both this * and this diſtinction 
are plainly pointed out in Scripture; but 
how ily "wit we inquire. ry con- 
cluding here, as in other points of diffi- 
culty; that if a clearer information had been 
neceflary, it would have been afforded. 
With regard to the operations of the 
Holy Spirit of God, (beſides which, little 
more on this head is revealed) we believe, 
that it directed the apeſtles, and enabled 
them to propagate the goſpel - and that it 
_ aſſiſt a good to the conſcientious 
diſcharge of a pious life. 
The Scripture doctrine with regard to 
the aſſiſtance we receive from the Holy 
Spirit of God (which is the moſt effential 
part of this article) is briefly this: 
Our beſt endeavours are inſufficient. 
We are unprofitable ſervants, after all; 
and cannot pleaſe God, unleſs ſanctißed, 
and affilted by his Holy Spirit. Hence 
the life of a good man hath been ſome- 
times called a ſtanding miracle; ſomething 
beyond the common courſe of nature. To 
attain any degree of goodneſs, we muſt be 
ſupernaturally aſfiſted. © . | 
At the ſame time, we are aſſured of this 
aſliſtarce, if we ſtrive to obtain it by fer. 
vent prayer, and a pious life, If we truft 
. we ſhall fail. If we truſt in 
God without doing all we can ourſelves, 
we mall fail hkewiſe. And if we con- 
tinue obſtinate in our perverſeneſs, we 
may at length totally 5 oe nk, 
from being the temples of the Holy Gheſt. 
And in ſeed what is there in all this, 
- which common life does not daily illuf- 
trate? Is any thing more common, than 
for the intellect of one man to aſſiſt that 
ol another ? Is not the whole, ſcheme of 


education an infuſion of knowledge and 
virtue not our own? Is it not evident too, 
that nothing of this kind can be communi. 
cated without application on the part of 
the learner? Are not the efforts of the 
teacher in a manner neceſſarily propor- 
tioned to this n If the learner 
becomes languid in his purſuits, are not 
the endeavours of the teacher of courſe 
diſcouraged? And will they not at length 
wholly fail, if it be found 1n the end they 
anſwer no purpoſe? —In à manner ana- 


g logous to this, the Holy Spirit of God co- 


operates with the endeavours of man, 


Our endeavours are neceſſary to obtain 


God's aſſiſtance: and the more earneſtly 
theſe endeavours are exerted, the meaſure 
of this grace will of courſe be greater, 
But, on the other hand, if theſe endea- 
vours languiſh, the aſſiſtance of Heaven 
will leſſen in proportion; and if we behave 
with obſtinate perverſenels, it will by de- 
rees wholly fail, It will not always 
ive with man; but will leave him a 
melancholy prey to his own vicious incli · 
nations, | 
As to the manner, in which this ſpiri- 

tual affiſtance is conveyed, we make no 
inquiry, We can as little comprehend it, 
as we can the action of our ſouls upon our 
bodies. We are ſenſible, that our ſouls 
do act upon our bodies; and it is a belief 
equally conſonant to reaſon, that the divine 
influence may a& upon our ſouls. The 
advocate for natural religion need not be 
reminded, that among the heathens a 
divine influence was a received opinion. 
The prieſts of every oracle were ſuppoſed 
to be inſpired by their gods; and the 
heroes of antiquity were univerſally be- 
Heved to act under the influence of a (v- 
pernatural aſſiſtance; by which it was con- 
ceived they performed actions beyond 
human power — This ſhews, at leaſt, that 
there is nothing in this doctrine repugnant 
„ Cr br 
5156. Creed continued. The Holy Catbo- 
aff Ii Church, Sc. 

We believe, farther, in the « holy ca- 
tholic church, and the u communion of 
eee | 4: 
l believe in the holy catholic church,” 
is certainly a very obſcure expreſſion to 2 
proteſtant; as it is very capable cf 2 
popiſh conſtruction, implying our truſt in 
the irfaliibility of the church; whereas ve 


that attribute ipfallibility to no church 
earth, The moſt obvious ſenſe, — a 
[RE „ 
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, © cannot be remitted without compenſation : 
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in which it can be conſidered as a proteſ- 
tant article of our belief, is this, that we 
call no icular ſociety of chriſtians a 
holy catholic church; but believe, that all 
trieand fincere chriſtians of whatever com- 
munion, or particular opinion, ſhall be 


the objects of God's mercy, The patri- 


archal covenant was confined to a few. 
The Jewiſh church ſtood alſo on a very 
narrow baſis. But the chriſtian church, 
we believe, is truly catholic : its gracious 
offers are made to all mankirvd ; and Gd 
through Chriſt will take out of every na- 
tion ſuch as ſnall be ſaved. 

The“ communion of ſaints,” is an ex- 
preſſion equally obſcure: and whatever 
might have been the orig nal meaning of 
it, it certainly does not refolve itſelf into a 
very obvious one to us. If we fay we 
mean by it, that good chriflians living to- 
gether on earth, ſhould exerciſe all offices 
of charity among themſelves, no one will 
contradict the article; but many perhaps 
may aſk, Why is it made an article of 
faith? It relates not ſo much to faith, as 
to practice: and the ten commandments 
might juſt as well be introduced as articles 
of our belief. | 

To this I can only ſuggeſt, that it may 


have a place among the articles of our 
creed, as a teſt of our enlarged ideas of 


yer) and as oppoſed to the narrow- 
mindedneſs of ſome chriſtians, who har- 
bour very uncharitable opinions againR all 
who are not of their own church; and 


ſeruple not to ſhew their opinions by un- 


charitable actions. The papiſts particu- 
larly deny ſalvation to any but thoſe of 
their own communion, and perſecute thoſe 
of other 55 where they have the 
power.—In oppoſition to this, we profeſs 
our belief of the great chriſtian law of cha- 
nty. We believe we ought to think chari- 
tably of good chriſtians of all denomina- 
tions; and ought to practiſe a free and 
unreſtrained communion of charitable offi- 
ces towards them. | 
Ip this light the ſecond part of the ar. 


ticle depends upon the firſt, By the . holy 


catholic church,” we mean all fincere 


chriſtians, of whatever church, or peculia- 


rity of opinion; and by « the communion 
See Bingham's Antiquities, vol. iv. chap. 3. 


f Thus Mr. Jenyns expreſſes the ſame thing: © The puniſhment of vice is a debt due ta juſtice, which; 

| repentance can be no compenſation. It may change a wicked, 
* man's diſpoſitions, and prevent his offending for the future : but can lay no claim to. pardon for what is 
4 paſt, If any one by profligacy and extravagance contracts a debt, repentance may make him wiſer, and 
* binder him from running into farther diſtreſſes, but can never pay off his. old bonds, for which he muſt 
© beever accountable, unleſs they are diſcharged by himſelf, or ſome other in his fend. - 


= 


of ſaints,” a kind and charitable behavi- 
our towards them. | | 

Though it is probable this was not the 
* meaning of the article, yet as the 
reformers of the liturgy did not think it 
proper to make an alteration, we are led to 
ſeek ſuch a ſenſe as appears moſt conſiſtent 
with ſcripture. We are aſſured, that this 
article, as well as the « deſcent into hell,“ 
is not of the ſame antiquity as the reſt of 
the creed *. | 4 

We-profeſs our belief farther in the 
« forgiveneſs of fins,” — The Scripture-; 
doctrine of fin, and of the guilt, which 
ariſes from it, is this: 

Man was originally created in a ſtate of 
innocence, yet liable to fall. Had he per- 
ſevered in his obedience, he might have 
enjoyed that happineſs, which is the con- 
ſequence of verſect virtue. Bat when this 
happy ſtate was loſt, his paſſions and ap- 
petites became diſordered, and prone to 
evil. Since that time we have all been, 
more or leſs, involved in fin, and are all 
therefore, in the Scripture- language, un- 
der the curſe ;”” that is, we are naturally 
in a ſtate of unpardoned guilt. mg 

In this mournful exigence, what was to 
be done? In a flate of nature, it is true, 
we might be ſorry for our fins. Nature 
too might diftate repentance. But forrow 
and repentance, though they may put us 
on our guard for.the future, can make no 
atonement for ſins already committed. A 
reſolution to run no more into debt may: 
make us cautious; but can never diſcharge 
a debt already contrafted +. 2 

In this diſtreſs of nature, Jeſus Chriſt 
came into the world. He threw a light 
upon the gloom that ſurrounded us.— He 
ſhewed us, that in this world we were loſt 
— that the law of nature could not fave us 
— that the tenor of that law was perfect 
obedience, with which we-could not com- 
ply—but that God—thro? his mediation, 
offered us a method of regaining happineſs' 
— that he came to make that atonement. 
for us, which we could not make for our- 
ſelves—and to redeem us from that guilt, 
which would otherwiſe overwhelm us 
that faith and obedience were, on our parts, 
the conditions required in this gracious co- 


« 
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venant - and that God promiſed us, on his, 
the pardon of our ſins, and everlaſling life 
that we were firſt therefore to be made 
holy through the goſpel of Chtiſt, and 
then we might expect ſalvation through 
his death : « Us, who were dead in treſ- 
paſles and fins, would he quicken, Chriſt 
would redeem us from the curſe of the 
law. By grace we ſhould be ſaved thro? 
faith; and that not of ourſerlves: it was 
the gift of God. Not of works, leſt any 
man ſhould boaſt.” Gilpin, 


9157. r . of the 


We believe farther, . in the reſurrec- 
tion of the body.” This article pre- 
of the 


ſumes our belief in the immortality 
ſoul. : 


| e ee ENe bo which. we 
call the ſoul ; how it is diſtinguiſhed from 
mere animal life; how it is connected with 
the body; and in what ſtate it ſubſiſts, 
when its bodily functions ceaſe ; are am 

thoſe indifloluble queſtions, with which 
nature every where abounds. But notwith- 
ſtanding the difficulties, which attend the 
 diſcuflion of theſe queſtions, the truth it- 
ſelf hath in all ages of the world been the 
popular creed. Men believed their ſouls 
were immortal from their own feelings, 
ſo impreſſed with an expectation of im- 
mortality from obſerving the reflive 
ſtate of the ſoul, capable, even after the 
body had attained its full ftrength, of ſtill 
higher improvements both in knowledge, 
and in habits of virtue—from the analogy 


of all nature, dying and reviving in every 
er- 


part—from their fituation here ſo 
rently incomplete in itſelf; and from a va- 
riety of other topics, which the reaſon of 
man was able to ſuggeſt —But though na- 


ture could obſeureſy ſuggeſt this great 


truth ; yet Chriſtianity alone threw a clear 
light upon it, and impreſſed it with a full 
degree of conviction upon our minds. 
| But che article before us proceeds a ſtep 
farther. It not only implies the immorta- 
ity of the ſoul ; but the reſurrec- 
on of the body.—Nor was this doctrine 
wholly new to nature. In its conceptions 
of a future life, we always find the ſoul in 
an embodied tate, It was airy indeed, 
and bloodleſs; but ſtill it had the parts of 
2 human body, and could perform all its 
tions, 5 ee rere 

In theſe particulars the Scripture does 
nat gratify our curioſity. From various 
paſſages we are led 10 believe, that the 
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body ſhall certainly riſe again : but in 
what manner, or of what - ſubſtance, we 
retend not to examine, We learn that 


1t is ſown in corruption, and raiſed in in- 


corruption 3 that it is ſown in diſhonour, 
and raiſed in glory; that it is ſown a na- 
tural body, and raiſed a ſpiritual body: 
from all which we gather, that whatever 
ſameneſs our bodies may have, they will 
hereafter take a more ſpiritualized na- 
ture; and will not be ſubject to thoſe in. 
firmities, to which they were ſubject on 
earth. Farther on this head, it behoves 
us not to inquire. ie 

Inſtead, therefore, of entering into any 
metaphyſical diſquiſitions of identity, or 
any other curious points in which this 
deep ſubje& might engage us, all which, 
as they are founded upon uncertainty, 
muſt end indoubt, it is better to draw this 
doctrine, as well as all others, into prac- 
tical uſe 7 and the uſe we ought to make of 
it is, to pay that regard to our bodies, 
which is due to them—not vainly to adorn 
—not luxuriouſly-to pamper them; but to 
_ them as much as poſſible from the 

Hutions of the world; and to lay them 
own in the grave. undefiled, there to be 
ſealed up in expectation of a bleſſed reſur- 
rection. | 

Laſtly, we believe «in the life everlaſt- 
ing ;” in which article we expreſs our faith 
in the eternity of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments. 

is article is nearly related to the laft, 

and is involved in the ſame obſcurity. In 
what the reward of the virtuous will con- 
fiſt, after death, our reaſon gives us no 
information. Conjecture indeed it vill, 
in a matter which ſo nearly concerns us; 
and it hath conjectured in all ages, but 
information it hath none, except trom the 
word of God; and even there, our limited 
capacities can receive it * general 
and tive expreſſions. We are told, 
« there will then reign fulneſs cf joy, and 
pleaſures for evermore—that the righteous 
ſhall have an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, that fadeth not away—where they 


ſhall ſhine forth, as the ſun, in the preſence 


of their father Where error, and fin, and 
ME ſhall be no more—where ſhall be 
aſſembled an innumerable company of ar- 

els, the general aſſembly of the church, 
the ſpirits of juſt men made perfet—that 
they ſhall neither hunger, nor thirſt avf 
more that all tears ſhaſf be wiped fr 
their eyes that there ſhall be neither 
death, nor ſorrow, nor pain? 

& a 0 17 . 
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in From theſe, and ſuch expreſſions as 
ve theſe, though we cannot collect the entire 
at nature of a future ſtate of happineſs, yet 
n- we can eaſily gather a few circumſtances, 
Ir, which muſt of courſe attend it; as, that it 

will be very great—that it will laſt for 
4 erer— that it will be of a nature entirely 
er diferent from the happineſs of this world 
ill that, as in this world, our paſſions and 
a- appetites revail; in the next, reaſon and 

yutue will have the ſuperiority—* hunger 
on and thirſt, tears and ſorrow,” we 
ves « will be no more”—that is, all uneaſy 

paſions and appetites will then be annihi- 
ny lated—all vain fears will be then removed 
or all anxious and intruding cares - and we 
this hall feel ourſelves compleat and perfect; 
ch, and our happineſs, not dependent, as here, 
ty, ypon a thouſand us circumſtances, 
this both within without ourſelves, but 


e of On the other hand, we pretend not to 


lies, inquire in what the puniſhment of the 


lorn wicked conſiſts. In the Scripture we find 
t to many expreſſions, from which we gather, 
the that it will be very great. It is there 
hem called © an everlaſting fire, prepared for 
o be the devil and his an where the worm 
ſur- dieth not, and the is never quenched 
—where ſhall be weepin 2 of 
laſt- teeth - where the wicked ſhall drink nr the 
faith wrath of God, poured without mixture into 
ards thecupof his 8 where they ſhall 
have no reſt, neither by day nor night.“ 
laft, Though it becomes us certainly to put 
. our interpretations with the greateſt cau- 
con- tion and humility upon ſuch paſſages as 
3 no theſe; yet © the worm that never dieth,” 
will, and « the fire that is never quenched,” are 
$ us; ſtrong expreſſions, and hardly to be evad- 
, but ed by any refinements of verbal criticiſm. 
a the Let the deiſt bravely argue down his fears, 


nited by demonſtrating the abſurdity of conſum- infl 


neral ing a ſpirit in material fire. Let him ful - 
ly explain the nature of future puniſh- 
ment; and convince us, that where it can- 
not reform, it muſt be unjuſt. But let us, 
with more modeſty, lay our hands humbly 
upon our breaſts, confefs our ignorance; 


_ Viſcera 


read, well aſſured (w 


oftroque immanis voltur obuncs |. + 
Iramortale jecur tundens, fecundaque penis | 


they may be; and prepare to meet them 


A may bez a wh 
rern 


awful ſubmiſſion to his ri 


To the unenlightened — the eter- 


nity of future puniſhments no 
ſuch unreaſonable doctrine. Their ſtate of 
the damned was of eternal duration. A 


vulture for ever tore thoſe entrails; which 


were for ever renewed v. 


Of ane thing, however, we may be 
ich may ſet us entirely at 


reſt in all our enquiries on this deep | 
ject, that every thing will, in the end, be 
right that a juſt and merciful God muſt 

agreeably to juſtice and mercy—and 
that the firſt of theſe attributes wall moſt 
aſſuredly be tempered with the latter. 


From the doctrine of future rewards 


and puniſhments, the great and moſt con- 
vincing practical truth which ariſes, is, that 


we cannot exert too much pains in quali- 


fying ourſelves for the happineſs of a fu- 
ture world. As this happineſs will laſt for 
ever, how beneficial will be the exchange 


this world, © which is but ſor a moment, 


for that everlaſting weight of glory which 
fadeth not away !”? - 
Vice, on the other hand, receives the 


greateſtdiſcouragement from this doctrine. 


as every fin we commit in this world may 
be conſidered as an addition to an ever 
ing account in the next. _ - Gilpin. 


5 158. On the Ten Comma” 2. 


Faving conſidered the articles of our 
faith, we proceed to the rules of prac- 


_ tice, Theſe, we know, are of ſuch im- 
portance, that, let our faith be what it 


will, unleſs it inflaence our lives, it is of 


no value. At the ſame time, if it be what 


it ought to be, it will certainly have this 

uence. f A” 
On this head, the ten commandments: 
are firſt placed before us; from which the 
compaſers; of the catechiſm, as well as 


many other divines, have drawn a com- 
pleat ſyſtem of chriſtian duties. But this 


15 perhaps rather too much +. Per 


* 22 4 


Sedet, 
Infelx Theſeus 


— #9... 
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Dr. Donne, ace theſe lines : 


Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no cannonift can tell 


% 


K "I 
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8 e ternumque ſedebit ; Ys 2 
| | 1 * la 
+ In the fourth volume of Biſhop Wardurton's commestary on Pope's works, in'the focond ſitire or 


N In which commandment's large contents they dwell, © . ; x 
The original” fays the biſhop, © is more homorous : | Rr TOY nnn 


186 
ſes, in the law, and Chrilt in the goſpel, 
ſeen to have enlarged greatly on morals; 
and cach of-them, eſpecially the latter, to 
| have added many practical rules, which do 
not-obviouſly fall under any of the com- 
mandments. + 
\ But though we cannot call the deca- 
Iaguea compleat rule of duty, we accept 
it with the utmoſt reverence, as the firft 
great written law that ever God commu- 
nicated to man. We conſider it as an 
eternal monument, inſeribed by the ſin 
of God himſclf,- with a few ftrong, indeli- 
ble characters; not defining the minutiæ 
af morals; but injoining thoſe great duties 
only, which have the moſt particular influ- 
ence upon the happineſs of ſociety ; and 
prohibiting thoſe enormous crimes, which 
are the greateſt ſources of its diſtreſs. 
The ten commandments are divided 
mtv two parts, from their being originally 
written upon two tables. From hence one 
table is ſuppoſed to contain our duty to 
God; the other our duty to man. But 
this ſeems to be an unauthorized diviſion ; 
and hath a tendency to a verbal miſtake; 
as i ſome duties were owing to God; 
and others to man: whereas in fact we 
know that all duties are equally owing to 
God However, if we avoid this miſcon- 
ception; the divifion into our duty to God, 
and our duty to man, may be a convenient 
one. The four firſt commandments are 
contained in the firſt table: the remaining 
fix m the ſecond. 

At the head of them ſtands a prohi- 
bition to acknowledge more than one 
The ſecond commandment bears a near 
relation 5 the firſt. ew former —— 
lytheiſm; the latter idolatry : and wit 
— belief, and practice, which generally 
accompanied each other, all the nations of 
the earth were tainted, when theſe com- 
mandments were given: eſpecially thoſe 
nations by whom the Jews were ſur- 


The third commandment injoins reve- 
rence to God's name. This is a ſtrong 
religious reftraint in private life; and as 
a ſolemn oath is the ſtricteſt obligation 
among men, nothing can be of greater ſer- 
vice to ſociety; than to hold it in general 


— pany 


* 
* 


% lee of nature, or the goſpel commands. A. juſt ridicule on thoſe 
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of the ſabbath ; as one of the beſt mein, 
of preſerving a ſenſe of God, and of reli. 
gion in the minds of men. 

The ſecond table begins with injoining 
obedience to parents; a duty in a peculiar 
manner adapted to the Jewilh ſtate, before 
any regular government was erected. The 
temporal promiſe, Whieh guards it, 2nd 
which can relate only to the J&vs; may 
either mean a promiſe of long life to each 


individual, who obſerved the precept : or, 
of ſtability to the whole nation upon the 
general obſervance of it: which i5 perhaps 


a better interpretation. 

The five next commandments are p 
hibitions of the moſt expital crimes, which 
pollute the heart of man, and injure the 
peace of ſociety. 

The firſt of them forbids murder, which 
is the greateſt injury that one man can do 
another; as of all crimes the damage in 
this is the moſt irreparable, 

The ſeventh commandment forbids adul- 

y. The black infidelity, and injury 
which accompany this crime; the confu- 
fion in families, which often ſucceeds it; 
and the al tendency it hath to deſtroy 
all the domeſtic happineſs of ſociety, ſtain 
it with a very high degree of guilt. 

The ſecurity of our property is the ob- 
je of the eighth commandment. 

The ſecurity of our characters, is the 
object of the ninth. © 

The tenth reftrains us not only from the 
actual commiſſion of ſin ; but from thoſe 
bad inclinations, which give it birth. 

After the commandments follows a 
commen them, intituled, “ our 
duty 0 God 438 gur duty to our 
neighbour ;”” the latter of which might 
more properly be intitled, ! Our duty to 
our neighbour and ourſelves.” — Theſe 
ſeem intended as an explanation of the 
commandments Chriftian principles; 
with the addition of other daties, which do 
not ly fall under any of them. On 

we ſhall be more large. 

The firſt part of our duty to God, is, *to 
believe in him;“ which is the founda- 
tion of all religion, and therefore offer it- 


ſelf firſt to our conſideration. But this 


great point hath been already confidered. 


The next branch of our duty to God, 


is to fear him. The fear of God is im- 
preſſed equally upon the righteous man, 


2 as.they in 


4 as if the ten commandments were ſo wide, as to ſtand ready to receive every thing, which either the 


6 called, who include all moral and religious duties within them,” 


and 
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and the finner. Zut the fear of the finner 
conſiſts only in the dread of puniſhment. 


Ii is the neceſſary —— 2 of guilt; 
and is not that fear, which we conſider as 
2 duty. The fear of God here meant, 
conſiſts in that reverential awe, that con- 
tant apprehenſion of his preſence, which 
ſecures us from offending im. When we 
are before out ſuperiors, we naturally feel 
a reſpe&, which prevents our doing any 
thing indecent in their fight, Such (only 
in a higher degree) ſhould be our reve- 
rence of God, in whoſe ſight, we know, we 
always ſtand. If a ſenſe of the divine pre- 
{ence hath ſuch an influence over us, as to 
check the bad tendency of our thoughts, 
words, and actions; we may properly be 
faid to be impreſſed with the fear of God. 
Af not, we negleR one of the beſt means 
of checking vice, which the whole circle of 
religious reſtraint affords. 1 
Some people go a ſtep farther; and 
ſay, that as every degree of light beha- 
viour, though ſhort of an indecency, is 
improper before our fu 
likewiſe in the 3 of Almighty God, 
who is ſo much ſuperior to every thing 
that can be called great on earth. : 
But this is the language of ſuperſtition. 
Mirth, within the bounds of innocence, 
cannot be offenſive to God. He is offend- 
ed only with vice. Vice, in the loweſt 
degree, is hateful to him: but a formal 
ſet behaviour can be neceflary only to pre- 


ſerve human diſtinctions. 
The next duty to God is that of love, 


which is founded upon his ry to his 
creatures. Even this world, mixed as it 
is with evil, exhibits various marks of the 
goodneſs of the Deity. Moſt men indeed 
place their affections too much upon it, 
and rate it at too high a value: but in t: 
as even of wiſe men, it deſerves ſome 
eſtimation, The acquiſition of 3 
in all its branches; the intercourſe of ſo- 
ciety; the contemplation of the wonderful 
works of God, and all the beauteous ſcenes 
of nature; nay, even the low inclinations 
of animal life, when indulged with ſobriety 
and moderation, furniſh various modes of 
pleaſure and enjoyment. Ra 
Let this world however go for little. In 
contemplating a future life, the enjoyments 
of this are loſt. It is in the contempla- 
non of futurity, that the chriſtian views 
the goodne's of God in the fulleſt light. 
When he ſces the Deity engaging himſelf 
by covenant to make our ſhort abode here 


iors; ſo is it 


a preparation for our eternal happineſs 
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here after hen he is aſſured that this 
happineſs is nor only eternal, but of the 
pureſt and moſt perfect kind==when he 
ſees God, as a father, opening all his ſtores 
of love and kindneſs, to bring back to 
himſelf a race of creatures fallen from 
their original perfection, and totally loſt 
through their own folly, perverſeneſs, and 
wickedneſs; then it is thit the evils of 
life ſeem as atoms in the ſun- beam; the 
divine nature appears overflowing with |, 
goodneſs to mankind, and calls every ' 
exertion of our gratitnde and love. 

That the 2 of a future ſtate; 
in whatever thoſe enjoyments confiſt, are 
the gift of God, is ſufficiently obvious: 
but with regard to the government of this 
—.— _ neo Faye men a 
infidelity, which a all events to their 
own 2 induſtry. Things ap- 
pear to run in a ſtated courſe; and the fin- 
ger of God, which acts unſeen, is never 
up | 


ſed. | 
__ = doubt, our 888 and 
rudence have à great ſhare in procuring 
For us the bleſſin Lor life. God hath an- 
nexed them as the reward of ſuch 'exex- 
tions. But can we fi that ſuch ex+ 
ertions will be of any ſervice to us, unleſs 
the providence of God throw opportunities 
in ourway ? All the means of worldly hap- 
pineſs are ſurely no other than the means 
of his ent. Moſes faw 
the Jews a kind of infidelity like this, 
when he forbad the people to ſay in their 
hearts, « My power, and the might of my 
hands hath gotten me this wealth: where- 
— ade, they fry. to remember, 
go tit is weth' xp 
to get wealth,” 2 7 
Others again have objected to the go, 
neſs of God, his permiſſion of evil. A 
good God, ſay they, would have prevent - 
ed it; and have placed his creatures in a 
ſituation beyond the diftreſſes of liſe. 
With x to man, there ſeems to be 
no great difficulty in this matter. It is 
enough, ſurely, that God has put the means 
of comfort in our power, In the natural 
world, he hath given us remedies againſt 
hunger, cold, and diſeaſe ; and in the mo- 
ral world, againſt the miſchief of fin. 
Even death itſelf, the laſt great evil, he 
hath ſhewn us how we may change into. 
the moſt conſurnmate bleſſing. A tate of 
trial, therefore, and a future world, ſeem 
eaſily to ſet things to rights on this head. 
The miſery of the brute creation is in- 
deed more | But have we 
* 7 not 
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not the modeſty to ſuppoſe, that this dif- 
culty may be owing to our ignorance ? 
that on the ſtrength of what we know 


of the wiſdom of , we may venture to 
truſt him for thoſe parts which we cannot 
comprehend ? 


One truth, after all, is very apparent, 
that if we ſhould argue ourſelves into 
2 by the untractableneſs of theſe 
djects, we ſhould be ſo far from getting 
xd of our difficulties, that, if we reaſon 
lily, ten thouſand greater would ariſe, 
either from conſidering the world under no 
| 2ulex, or under one of our own imagin- 
Arbe remains ane farther conſidera 
von with regard to the love of God, and 
that is, the meaſure of it. We are told we 
eeght to love him © with all our heart, with 
all our ſou}, and with all our ſtrength.“ 
Theſe are ſtrong expreſſions, and ſeem to 
unply a greater warmth of affection, than 
many people may perhaps find they can 
exert, F a ions of ſome are natu- 
J 87 perſon, is he, whoſe affecli 
Z ty perſon, is he, whoſe affections 
823 in every thing but religion. 


and little excited by any objects. 


But our prayers, whether in public, 
in private, are only an idle parade, unlcs 
we n Fan 
y putting our „is meant 
depending upon him, as our happineſs, and 
our refuge. | 
Human nature is always endeavouring 
either to remove pain; or, if eaſe be ob. 
tained, to acquire happineſs. And thoſe 
D certainly the moſt eligible, which 
in theſe reſpetts are the moſt effeQual, 
The world, it is true, makes us flattering 
promiſes: but who can ſay that it will keep 
them? We conſiſt of two parts, a body, 
and a foul. Both of theſe want the means 
of happineſs, as well as the removal of 
evil. the world cannot even afford 
them to the body. Its means of happi- 
neſs, to thoſe who depend upon them az 
ſuck, are, in a thouſand inftances, unſatiſ- 
As. Even, at beſt, they will fail us i 
end. While pain, diſeaſes, and death, 
aan woo oy ww a no re- 
againſt bodily diſtreſs. And if it 
cannot afford the means of happineſs, and 
of ſecurity, to the body, how much leſs 
S them to the 


obvious meaning therefore of the ex · ſou 
© prefian is, that whether our affections are Nothing then, we ſee, in this world, is a 
1 warm, we make God our ſufficient ion for truſt : nor indeed 
hief good that we ſhould ſet our affec- can any thing be but Almi 4 weary 
dens more upon him, than upon any thing affords us the only means pi 
elſe—and that, for his fake, and for the and is our real refuge in diſtreſs. On 
fake. of kis laws, we ſhould be ready tp re- him, the more we truſt, we ſhall 


42 evexy thing we have, and even life it- 
2 So that nr y of the 
e import wi 6 apoſtle, 
Set your affections on things above, and 
not on things on the earth.. Gupin, 
3159. Worfrip and Henonr of Ged. 
Our next duty to God is, to worſhi 
kim, to give Tan hve put our —4 
truſt ny we to call upon him. 
© Since the obſervance of the ſabbath is 
founded upon many wiſe and juſt reaſons, 
what, have they ta anſwer for, who not 
only neglect this inftitution themſelves, but 
bring it by their example into contem 
with others? I ſpeak not to thaſe' who 
make it a day of common diverſion; who, 
Kying aſide all decency, and breaking 
through all civil and religious regulations; 
2 it in the moſt licentious amuſements : 


ch people are paſt all reproof: but I. 


| ſpeak to thoſe, who in other things profeſs. 
emſelves to be ſerious people; and, one 
might hope, would act right, when they 


* 
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depends. As far as prudence 


were convinced what was ſ . 


feel our ſecurity ; and that man who has, 
on juſt religious motives, confirmed in 
himſelf this truſt, wants nothing elſe to ſe- 
cure his happineſs. The world may wear 
what aſpect it will: it is not on it that he 

goes, he en- 
deavours to avoid the evils of life ; but 
when they fall to his ſhare (as ſooner or 
later we muſt all ſhare them) he reſigns 


- himſelf into the hands of that God who 


made him, and who knows beſt how to 
diſpoſe of him. On him he thoroughly 
depends, and with him he has a conſtant 
intercourſe by prayer; truſting, that what- 
ever happens is agrecable to'that juſt go- 
vernment, waich has eſtabliſhed ; and 

that, of conſequence, it muſt be beſt. 
| We are injoined next to honour God's 

holy name. | 

The name of God is accompanied with 
ſuch ideas of greatneſs and reverence, that 
it mould never our lips without ſug 
geſting thoſe ideas. Indeed it ſhonid ne- 
ver be, mentioned, but with a kind of aw- 
4 * 4 * 2 5 caſions; 
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tafions; either in ſerious diſcourſe, or, 
when we invoke God in prayer, or when 
we ſwear by his name. 

In this laſt light we are here partieu- 
ro Fo to ur the name of God. 
A ſolemn oath is an appeal to God him- 
ſelf; and is intitled to our utmoſt reſpeR, 
were it only in a political light ; as in all 
buman concerns it is the ſtrongeſt teſt of 
veracity ; and has been approved as ſuch 
by the wiſdom of all nations. ae: 

Some religioniſts have — the 
uſe of oaths,' under the idea of prophane- 
neſs, 1 of the ſacred writers 
conveys a different idea. One of them 
fays, « An oath for confirmation is an end 

all irife:”* another, I take God for 
record upon my ſoul: anda third, « God 
is my wntneſs,” | 

To the uſe of oaths, others have object- 
ed, that they are nugatory. The good 
man will ſpeak the truth without an-oath ; 
and the bad man cannot be held by one. 
And this would be true, if mankind were 
divided into good and bad: but as they 
are generally of a mixed character, we 
may well ſappoſe, that many would ven- 
ture a ſimple falſehood, who would yet be 
fartled at the idea of perjury *. 

As an oath therefore taken in a ſolemn 
manner, and on a proper occaſion, may be 
—_— as one of the hi 7 acts of re- 

n; rjary, or e ſwearing, is 
* 2 of the higheſt acts of im- 
iety; and the greateſt diſhonour we can 
poſhbly ſhew to the name of God. It is, 
in effect, either denying our belief in a 
God, or his power to puniſh. Other 
crimes wiſh to eſcape the notice of Hea- 
oh this is daring the Almighty to his 


Aſter perjury, the name of God is moſt 
diſhonoured by the horrid practice of curſ- 
mg, Its effects in ſociety, it is true, are 
not ſo miſchievous as thoſe of perjury ; nor 
it ſo deliberate an act: but yet it con- 
veys a ſtill more horrid idea. Indeed, if 
there be one wicked practice more pecu- 
larly diabolical, than another, it is this: 
for no employment can be conceived more 
fuitable' to infernal ſpirits, than that of 
ſpending their rage and impotence in 
curſes, and execrations. If this ſhocking 
vice were not ſo dreadfully familiar to our 
ears, it could not fail to ſtrike us with the 
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tound! among the common people of their 
ay what they will either refuſe to ſweary or, when ſworn, will not aſſert, ie adejing 
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We next conſider common ſwearing ; 4 
fin ſo univerſally practiſed, that one woald 
imagine 23 advantage, in the way 
either of pleaſure or profit, d its 
The magy of iniquity afford ſome temp- 


tation: but to commit ſin without any 
wages, is a ſtrange ſpecies of infatuation, 


May we then alk the cgmmon ſwearer, 
what the advantages are, which ariſe from 
this practice ? Xi 
It will be difficult to point out one. 
Perhaps ĩt may be ſaid. that it adds ſtrength 
to an 8 But ee 
ly ſtrengthen his affirmations in this way, 
To may venture to aſſert, that the a 
will tend rather to leſſen, than confirm his 
credit. It ſhews plainly what he himſelf 
thinks of his own veracity, We never 
prop a building till it becomes ruinous. 
Some forward youth may think, that 
an oath adds an air and ſpirit to his dif- 
e ou is 22 and im t; 
and gives conſequence. We 
whiſper one ſecret in his ear, which he —— 
be aſſured is a truth Theſe airs of man- 
lineſs give lim conſequence with thoſe 
only, whoſe commendation is diſgrace ; 
others he only convinces, at how early an 
age he wiſhes to be thought profligate. _ 
Perhaps he may imagine, that an oath 
ives force and terror to his threatening 
n this he may be right; and the more 
horribly wicked he grows, the greater ob- 
je& of terror he may make himſelf. On 
this plan, the de vil affords him a complete 
oo oops op te EEE fu 
try as A are, 
* the practice of common ſweari 
has little more to ſay for itſelf— T | 
however, who can argue in favour of this 
fin, I ſhould fear, there is little chance to 
reclaim. But it is probable, that the 
greater part of ſuch as are addicted to it, 
act rather from habit, . To 
deter ſuch from indulging ſo per- 
vicious a habit, and to ſhew them, that it is 
worth their while to be at ſome pains to 
conquer it, let us. now ſee what arguments 
1 MET 
n the fir „common ſwearing - 
leads to perjury, He who is addicted t 
ſwear cn every trifling occaſion, cannot 
but often, I had almoſt ſaid 2 | 
ive the ſanction of an oath to an 
ad. though | Roni Hops. oh exjury is 
not a fin of ſo heinous a nature, as what, in 
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icial matters, is called wilfu! and cor- 
rupt; yet it is certainly fined with a very 
great r of guilt. 


But ſecondly, common ſwearing is a 
large ſtride towards wilful and corrupt 
perjury, inaſmuch as it makes a ſolemn 
dath to be received with leſs reverence. 
If nobody dared to take an oath, but on 
roger occaſions, an oath would be re- 

ived with reſpect; but when we are ac- 
cuſtomed to hear ſwearing the common 
language of our ſtreets, it is no wonder 
that x" make light of oaths on eve 

oeraſion; and that judicial, A 
and official oazhs, are all treated with fo 
much indifference. 

. Thirdly, common ſwearing may be con- 
Adered as an act f great irre verenee to 
God; and as ſuch, implying alſo a great 
indifference to religion. If it would diſ- 
grace a chief magiſtrate to ſuffer appeals 
on every trifling, or ludicrous occaſioa ; 
we may at leaſt think it as diſreſpectful to 
the Almighty—If we loſe our reverence 
for God, it is impoſſible we can retain. it 
for his laws. You ſcarce remember a com- 
mon ſwearer, who was in other reſpects an 
5 e 
But, above all, we ſhould be deterred 
from common ſwearing hy the poſitive 
command of our Saviour, which is found- 
ed unqueſtionably upon the wickedneſs of 
the practice: » You have heard,“ ſaith 
Chrift, « that it hath been ſaid by them of 
old time, thou ſhalt not forſwear thyſelf: 
ber I fay anto you, ſwear not at all; nei- 
ther by heaven, for it is God's throne, nei- 
ther by the earth, for it is his footſtool: 
but let your communication” (that is, 
your ordinary converſation) © be yea, yea, 
nay, nay; whatſoever is more than 
theſe cometh of evil.” St. James alſo, 
with great emphaſis preſſing his maſter's 
words, ſays, Above all things, my bre- 
thren, ſwear not; neither by heaven, nei- 
. ther by the earth, neither by any other 
oath : let your yea be yea, and your 
_ nay, nay, left you fall into condemnation.” 
B_ ſhall juſt add, before I conclude this 
ſabjeR, that two things are to be avoided, 
which are very nearly allied to ſwearing. 
Tie firſt is, the uſe of light exclama- 

tions, and invocations upon God, on ev 
© trivial occafion. We cannot have we 
erz for God himſelf, when we treat 
in fo familiar a manner; and may 
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aſſure ourſelves, that we ave indulging a 


practice, which muſt weaken imprefi 
that ought to be preſerved: as Res 


Secondly, ſuch light expreſſions, and 
wanton — as — 9 are 
dulged by Glly People, or the Be of 

ged by lilly people, for the fake of the 
ſound ; who think (if they think at all) 
that they add to their diſcourſe the ſpiiit 
of e without the guilt of it. Such 

ple had better lay able, r with 
ſwearing, every appearance of it. Theſe 
appearances may offend, and miſlead 
others; and with regard to themſelves, 
may end in realities. At leaſt, they ſhew 
an inclination to ſwearing: and an incli- 
nation to vice indulged, 1s really vice. 

Gilpin, 
$ 160. Hemer ane to God's Word—what 
it is te erde God truly, Oc. 

As we are injoin*d to honour God's holy 
name, fo are we injoined alſo “ to honour 
his holy word.” | 

By God's holy word we mean, the Old 
Teſtament and the New. 

The book; of the Old Teſtament 
with the earlieſt accounts of time, carlier 
than any human records reach; and yet, 


in many inſtances, they are ſtrengthened 


by human records. The heathen mytho- 
logy is often grounded upon remnants of 
the ſacred ſtory, aad many of the Bible 
events are recorded, however imperfectly, 
in prophane hiſtory. The very face of 
nature bears whoch to the deluge. 

| In the hiſtory of the patriarchs is exhi- 
bited a moſt beautiful picture of the ſim- 
plicity of ancient manners; and of genuine 
nature unadorned indeed by ſcience, but 
impreſſed ſtrongly witha ſenſe of religion. 
This gives an air of greatneſs and dignity 
to all the ſentiments and actions of theſe 
exalted characters. 

The patriarchal hiſtory is followed by 

the Jewiſh. Here we have the principal 
events of that peculiar nation, which lived 
under a theocracy, and was ſet apart to 
preſerve and propagate * the knowledge of 
the true God through thoſe ages of 1gno- 
rance antecedent to Chriſt, Here too we 
find thoſe types, and repreſentations, which 
the apoſtle to the Hebrews calls the ſha- 
dows of good things to come. 

To thoſe books, which contain the le- 


= ſubje®? very learnedly treated in one of the firlt chapters of, Jeakine's. Reaſonableneſs t 
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zation and hiſtory of the Jews, ſucceed 

; N As the time of the 

promiſe drew ſill nearer, the notices of its 

approach became ſtronger. The kingdom 
of the Meſſiah, which was but obſcurel 

ſhadowed by the ceremonies of the Jewiſh 


law, was marked in ſtronger lines by the of 


prophets, and proclaimed in a more intel- 
ligible language. The office of the Meſ- 
ih, his miniſtry, his life, his actions, bis 
death, and his reſurrection, are all very 
diſtin&y held out. It is true, the Jews, 
explaining the warm figures of the pro- 
phetic language too literally, and applying 
to a temporal dominion thoſe expreſſions, 
which were intended only as deſcriptive of 
a ſpiritual, were offended at the meanneſs 
of Chriſt's appearance on earth; and 
would not own him for that Meſſiah, whom 
their prophets had foretold ; though theſe 
very prophets, when 2 uſed a leſs figu- 
ntive language, had deſcribed him, as he 
really was, a man of ſorrows, and ac- 
quainted with | Sg | 

To theſe books are added ſeveral others, 
poetical and moral, which adminiſter much 
inſtruction, and matter of meditation to 
devout minds. 

The New Teftament contains firſt the 
imple hiſtory of Chriſt, as recorded in the 
four goſpels. In this hiſtory alſo are deli- 
vered thoſe excellent inſtructions, which 
our Saviour occaſionally gave his diſci- 
ple; —< and the example blend - 


Tothe goſpels ſucceeds an account of 
the lives and actions of ſome of the prin- 
cipal apoſtles ; together with the early ſtate 

the chriſtian church. | 
The epiſtles of ſeveral of the apoſtles, 
particularly of St. Paul, to ſome of the 
new eſtabliſhed churches, make another 
part. Our Saviour had promiſed to en- 
dow his diſciples with power from on high 
to complete the t work of 28 
the goſpel: and in the epiſlles that wor 
5 completed. The truths and doctrines of 
the chriſtian religion are here ſtill more 
folded, and inforced: as the great 
ſcheme of our redemption was now finiſhed 
by the death of Chriſt. | 

The facred- volume is concluded with 
the revelations of St. John; which are 
ſuppoſed to contain a prophetic deſcription 
of the future ftate of the church. Some 
of theſe prophecies, it is thought on very 
good AY are already fa filled ; a 
dthers, which now, as ſublime deſcriptions 
valy, amuſe the imagination, will proba- 
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bly, in the future ages of the church, be 
the objects of the underftanding alſo. 
Tue laſt part of our duty to God is, * to 
ſerve him truly all the days of our life,” 
« To ferve God truly all the days of our 
life,“ implies two things: firſt, the mode 
7 ervice; and ſecondly, the term 
of it. eee e 5 
Furſt, we muſt ſerve God truly. We 
muſt not reſt ſatisfied with the outward 
action; but muſt take cate chat every 
action be founded on a proper motive. lt 
is the motive alone that makes an action 
acceptable to God. The hypacrite may 
fait twice in the week, and give alms of all 
that he poſſeſſes:” nay, he may falt the 
whole week, if he be able, and give all he 
has in alms; but i“ his faſts and his ahns 
are intended as matter of oſtentation only, 
neither the one, nor the other, is that true 
ſervice which God requires. God requires 
the heart: he requues' that an earneſt de- 
fire of acting agreeably to his will, ſhould 
be the 74 pring of our actions; and 
this will give even aa indifferent action a 
value in his ſight. | 
As we are 
ſo are we injoined to ſerve him © all the 
days of our lie.“ As far as human frail- 


ties will permit, we ſhould perſevere in - 


conſtant tenor of obedience. That lax be- 
haviour, which inſtead of mak ing a ſteady 
progreſs, is continually relapſing into for- 


mer errors, and running the ſame round of = 


finning and repenting, is rather the life pl 
an irreſolate ſiuner, than of a pious chriſ- 
tian, Human errors, and frailties, we 
know, God will not treat with too ſevere 
an eye ; but he who, in the general tenor 
of his life, does not keep advancing towards 
chriſtian perfeQion ; but ſuffers himſelf, at 


intervals, entirely to loſe fight of his call I 


ing, cannot be really ſerious in bis pep. 
feſlion : he is at a great diſtance from ſerve 
ing God truly all the days of his life; and 
has no ſcriptural ' ground to hope much 
from the mercy of God. > Oe Ng 

That man, whether placed in high eſtate, 
or low, has reached the ſummit of human 
happineſs, who is truly ſerious in the ſer- 
vice of his great Maſter. The things of 
this world may engage, but cannot engroſs, 
his attention; its ſorrows and i's joys may 
affect, 
man, he knows, can faithfully ſerve two 
maſters, He hath hired himſelf to one 
that great Maſter, whoſe commands he re- 


veres, whoſe favour he ſeeks, whoſe diſ- 


pleaſure alone is the real object 2 


joined to ſerve God ly. 


but cannot diſconcert him. No 
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jecds of his hope. Every thing elſe is tri- 
Fin his fight. The world may ſooth ; 
or it may threaten him: he perſeveres - 
ſteadily in the nie e and in 

that perſeverance is happineſs every 
day the more eſtabliſhed. Gilpin, 


J 161. Duties owing te particular perſons 


= of children to parents==reſpet and 


confined 


% CE ee the former confiſts—in 
- evhat t er—ſurcouring 4 parent— 
' brotherly affeftion« ence te law — 
founded on the advantages of ſociety. 

From the two grand principles of © lov- 
ing our neighbour as ourſelyes : and of 
doing to others as we would have them 
do to us, which regulate our ſocial inter- 
courſe in general, we proceed to thoſe more 

q which ariſe from particu- 


g Among theſe, we are firſt taught, as in- 
= * 44) ef children 9 

the chi to parents. 
The two points to be inſiſted on, are re- 


naturally ſpring from love; to which pa- 
rents have ee claim. And indeed 
arents, in general, behave to their chil- 
in a manner both to deſerve and to 
obtain their love. L 
But if the kindneſs of the parent be not 
fach as to work upon the affections of the 
child, yet ſtill the parent has a title to re- 
and obedience, on the principle of 
lat; a principle, which the voice of na- 
ture diftates; which reaſon inculcates ; 
which human laws, and human cuſtoms, all 


: 2 and which the word of 
| ria! 


y commands. ; 
be child will ſhew reſpe& to his 


rent, by treating him, at all times, with de- 
ference. He will conſult his parent's in- 
clination, and ſhew a readineſs, in a thou- 
fand nameleſs trifles, to conform himſelf to 
it. He will never peeviſhly contradi& his 
parent ; and when he offers a contrary opi- 


nion, he will offer it modeſtly. Reſpect 


4 


will teach him alſo, not only to put the beſt 
colouring upon the infirmities of his pa- 
tent; bat even if thoſe infirmities be great, 
it will ſoften and ſcreen them, as much as 
poſſible, from the public eye. | 

Obedience goes a ſtep further, and ſup- 


pu a poſitive command. In things un- 
_  Jawfol indeed, the parental authority can- 
b 


„* * Rom. . 30» 


rarely 


kf, £GANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. » 
und whoſe fewards alone are the real ob- 


hoes, The t danger is on the 
: fide, that children, through obſti- 
nacy or ſullenneſs, ſhould refuſe their pa- 
rents' lawful commands; to the obſervance 
of all which, however inconvenient to them. 
ſelves; they: are tied by various motives; 
and above all, by the command of God, 
who in his ſacred denunciations againft fin, 
ranks diſobedience to parents among the 
worſt . | v4 
They are farther bound, not only to 
obey the commands of their parents; but 
to obey them chearfully. does but 
half his duty, who does it not from his 
heart. 8 
4 ee eee filial 
uty, which peculiar $ to children, 
when grown up. This the eatechiſi calls 
ſuccouring or adminiſtering to the neceſſ- 
ties of the parent; either in the way of 
managing his affairs, when he is leſs able 
to manage them himſelf: or in ſupplying 
his wants, ſhould he need affiſtance in that 
way. And this the child ſhould do, on the 
united 2 of love, duty, and grati 
tude. The hypocritical Jew would fome- 
times evade this duty, by dedicating to ſa - 
cred uſes what ſhould have been expended 
in aſſiſting his parent. Our Saviour ſharply 
rebukes this perverſion of duty; and gives 
him to underſtand, that no pretence of 
ſerving God can cover the negle of aſ- 
fiſting a parent. And if no pretence of 
ing can do it, ſurely every other 
pretence muſt ſtill be more unnatural. 
Under this head alſo we may conſider 
that attention, and love, which are due to 
other relations, eſpecially that mutual af- 
ſection which ſhould ſubſiſt between bro- 
thers. The name of brother expreſſes the 
higheſt degree of tenderneſs; and is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſcripture, as a term of pe- 
culiar endearment, to call men to the prac- 
tice of ſocial virtue. It reminds them of 
every kindneſs, which man can ſhew to 
man. If then we ought to treat all man- 
kind with the affection of brothers, in what 
light muſt they appear, who being really 
ſuch, are ever at variance with each other; 
continually doing ſpiteful actions, and ſhew- 
ing, upon every occaſion, not only a want 
11 ly kindneſs, but even of common 
next part of our duty is © to ho- 
nour and obey the rag all that are 
put in authority under him.” ; 
By the « King, and all that are put in 
authority under kia, is meant the various 
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tts of the government we live under, of 
which the king is the head: and the mean- 
ing of the precept is, that we ought to live 
in dutiful ſubmiffion to legal authority. 
Government and fociety are united, We 
cannot have one without the other; and 
we ſubmit to the inconveniencies, for the 
fake of the advantages. 


"The end of ſociety is mutual ſafety and 


convenience. Without it, even ſafety 
could in no degree be obtained: the good 


would become a prey to the bad; nay, the 


5 human ſpecies to the beaſts of the 
beld. * 


Still leſs could we obtain the conveni- / 
encies of life 5 which cannot be had with. 


out the labour of many. If every man de- 
warn upon himſelf for what he * 
deſtitute would be the fituation of hu- 
man affairs? | 
But even ſafety and convenience are not 
the only fruits of ſoci Man, living 
merely by 
unpoliſhed ſavage. It is the intercourſe 
of ſociety which cultivates the human 
mind. One man's knowledge and expe- 


rience is built upon another's; and ſo the 


great edifice of ſcience and poliſhed life is 
reared. 


To enjoy theſe advantages, therefore, 
nen joined in ſociety ; hence it be - 
came neceſſary, that government ſhould be 
eſtabliſhed, Magiſtrates were created ; 
laws made ; Mes, 
one, inftead of righting himſelf (except in 
mere ſelf-defence) is injoĩned to appeal to 
the laws he lives under, as the beſt ſecurity. 
of his life and property. © Gilpin, 


1162. Duty to our teachers and inftructer: 


the great importance 0) 
tnewl, * 6 
neceſſity of gaining habits of attention, 
and virtue, in our 45 
youth and manhood to this world and t 


next. 


ſelves to all our governors, teachers, ſpiri- 
tual paſters, and maſtery?” Here another 
lpecies of government is pointed out. The 


© fog Cote hed re te 
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meant to guide our yon 

By our * teachers, ſpicitual paſtors, and 
naſters,”* are meant all thoſe who have the 
are of our education, and of our inſtruc- 


u, ſpiritual paſtors, and maſters, 'are 


ton in religion; whom we are to obey; - 
ud liſten to, with humility and attention, 


knowledge and religion. 
bimſelf, woul be an ignorant 


ubmitred to; and every 


We are next injoined * to ſubmit dur 
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as the means of our advancement in know- 
ledge and religion. The inſtrations we 
receive from them are unqueſtionably ſub- 
ject to our own judgment in future life 
for by his own judgment every man muſt 
fland or fall. But, during our youth, it is 


highly proper for us to pay a dutiful ſub. 


ee = _ inſtructions, as we cannot 
yet be ſuppoſed to have formed any judg - 
ment of our own, At that — — 
ſhould be our endeavour to acquire know - 
ledge; and afterwards unprejudiced to 


fotm our opinions. 


T The duty which people owe to 
their inſtructors,” cannot 4 e ſhewn better, 


than in the effect which the inſtructions 


they receive have upon them. They 


would do well, therefore, to confider the 
advantages of an early attention to theſe 
two things, both of great importance, 
in all its va- 
learned lan- 


The great uſe of knowled 
rious branches (to which 


are generally confidered-as an in- 


troduction) 2 —— YI Fg the 
rejudices. of ignorance z to give it 
5 and more enlarged — 


than are the mere growth of rude nature. 
By reading, yon add the experience of 
others to your o-w]n. It is the imptote- 
ment of the mind chiefly, that makes the 


difference between man and man; and 


gives one man à real ſuperiority over 


another. 


Ide, the Sie mel bo e 
The lower orders of men have — | 


tion much ingroſſed by thoſe employments, 
in which the neceſſities 4 15 


them: and it is happy that they have., 


Labour ſtands in the room of ed 
and fills up thoſe vacancies of mind, which, 
in a ſtare of idleneſs, would be in 


by vice. And if they, who have more 


leiſure, do not ſabſtitute. ſomething in the 
room of this, their minds alſo will become 


It is an undoubted ce 
indalged, introduces others ; and that ench 


ſucceeding vice becomes more depraved.—” 


If then the mind muſt be employed, what 
can fill up its vacuities more rationally than 


the acquiſition: of knowledge? Let us | 
rp Kane ron vat ran | 
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be hath afforded us ; and not turn into a knowledge, than ta-form religious habit, 
. curſe thoſe. means of leiſure, which might It is a —— point to got n. fide 
; hecome ſo great a bleſin g. of virtue, It will make every thing ſmooth 

But however. neceſſary to us knowledge and eaſy. The earlieſt principles are ge- 
may be, religion, we know, is infigitely nerally the moſt laſting; and thoſe of 2 
- more ſo. The; one adorns a man, and religious caſt are ſeldom wholly lol. 
gives him, it is true, ſuperiority and rank Though the temptations of the world may, 

ia life: but the other is abſolutely eſſential now and then, draw the well-prineipled 


- 


to his happineſs.” youth aſide; yet his principles being con- 
In the midi. ws? crys health, and tinually at war with Yi practice, there is 
- abundance, the world is apt to appear a hope, that in the end the better part may 
very gay and pieafing ſcene; engages overcome the worſe, and bring on a refor- 
our defires; and in a degree ſatisfies them mation. Whereas he, who has. ſuffered 
alſo. But ĩt is wiſdom to confider, that a habits of vice to get poſſeſſion of his youth, 
ume will come, when youth, health, and has little chance of being brought back 
fortune, will all fail us ;and if diſappoint · to à ſenſe of religion. In a common courſe 

ment and vexation do not ſour our taſte of things it can rarely happen. Some 
for pleaſure, at leaſt ſickneſs and infirmi- calamity muſt rouſe him. He. muſt be 
ties will deſtroy it. In theſe gloomy ſea- awakened by a ftorm, or ſleep for ever.— 
ſons, and above all, at the approach of How much better is it then to make that 
death, what will become of us without re- eaſy to us, which we know is beſt! And 

- ligion? When this world fails, where to form thoſe habits now, which hereaft 


ns Sg. gg mc D@HROetmc n=. wwe 


7 - 7 
r 


mall we fly, if we expect no refuge in we ſliall wiſh we had formed ! 5 

another? Without holy hope in God, and There are, who would reſtrain youth | 
+. refognation-to his will, and truſt in him for from imbibing any teligious principles, 22 
deliverance, what is there that can ſecure till they can judge for themſelves ; leſt 1 
us againit the evils of life ? they ſhoold imbibe prejudice for truth. 1 
be great . of know- But why ſhould not the ſame caution be = 
edge and religion being thus apparent, it. uſed in ſcience: alſo ; and the minds of 2 
is highly incumbent upon us to pay a ſtu- youth left void of all imprefſions ? The | 
dious attention to them in our youth. If experiment, I fear, in both caſes would ki; 
© we do not, it is more than probable that be dangerous. If the mind were left un. 4 
we ſhall never do it: that we. ſhall” grow - cultivated during ſo long a period, though 565 
old in ignoratice, by neglecting the one; nothing elſe ſhonld find entrance, vice cer- Ki 
+» and old in vice by neglecting the other: - tainly would: and it would make the 15 
For improvement in knowledge, yonth ſhoots, as the ſoil would be vacart. 
—— therfitteſt ſeaſon. The mind is ry 6 had better receive knowledge and lat 
then ready to receire any impreſſion. religion mixed with error, than none at 1 
It is free from all 8 and atten- all. For when the mind is I the 
tion which, in riper age, the affairs of life it ma its prejudices by degrees, N 
bring with them. The memory too is and 4 right at lat but in 2 late of il 7: 


* 
den fironger- aud berter able to acquire flagnation it will infallibly. become foul 4 
_ rudiments of knowledge ; and as the 0 2 our y beats the ſame . 
_ ©» mind is then void of ideas, it n t6 our more advanced life, — 
hose par of learning which are as this world does to the next. In th 2 
.. - - -»ednverſant in words. "Beſides, there is life ave mult ſoxm and cultivate thoſe ba · * 
24 tmetimes in utk a modeſty and duc biel virwe, which ew 5; ag us for tex 
_ © adity,--vhich' iv advanced years, if thoſe better ſtate. If we neglett them here, 2nd 1 l 
ens eſpecially have been left à prey: to contract r kind, inſlex tion 
"88g ; become'ſelf-ſufficiencyand pre- of gaining that exalted late, which d os 5 
Jachce : and theſe cFeAnally bar up all the mifed to our, improvement, we ſhall o at 
_ +» mlets10 knomledge. Hut, above all; un- courſe fink into that Rate, which is adaptcl * 
des habirs of artention and applicationiare to the fabits we have formed. v 
early gained, we thalbſcarcely acquire them Exactly thus is youth, iwtroguRory te ek 
 .  - 1 afterwands,o- inconſide rate yoath Tel: manhood: to which it is, properly ſpeak- "gp 
© domrefiedts upon this ; nor kpows his los, - ing, a Rare of preparation. During t he 
„till he. knows alſo. tnur-it cannot be re ſedſon we mult 17 Hurſelyes for d, 
ier e ll pat v are 0 ac hereafter, An manhool 
Nor youth more the ſeaſon to acquire we bear the Fruit, which has in Wan 


P 


n 


irren rr 


tert; 8 02 "honour the King.“ 
tions in life, 


* 
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If we have ſauntered away our 
uth, we muſt expect to be ignorant men. 
f indolence_ and inattention have taken an 


early poſſeſſion of us, they will probably 


increaſe. as we advance in life; and make 
us a burden to ourſelves, aad uſeleſs to ſo- 
ciety. If again, we ſuffer ourſelves to be 
milled. by vicious iaclinations, they will 
daily get new ſtrength, and end in diſſolute 
lives. But if we cultivate our minds in 
our youth, attain habits" of attention and 
induſtry, of virtue and fpbriety, we ſhall 
fad ourſelves well prepared to act our fu- 
ture parts in life; and what above all 
things ought to be our care, by gaining 
this command over ourſelves, we alt be 
more able, as we get forward in the 


world, to reſiſt . new temptation, 


* | L. Gilpin. 


9 163. Nee to  Superiors.” 


"We are next injoined to order our- 


fl ves lowly and reverently to all our ” 
ters,” 


By our betters are meant they who are- 


in a ſuperior ſtation of life to our qwn; 

and by , ordering ourſelyes lowly and 

reverently towards them,” is meant pay- 

ing them that reſpe& which is due to their 
on, 

The word betters' indeed includes two 
kinds of perſons, to whom our reſpect is 
due —thoſe who EL a natural claim to 
it; and thoſe who. bays an 2 one ; * 

t is, a claim ariſing f rom ſome particular 
fituation i in life, 

Among. the firſt, are all our ſuperior re- 


Alon not only parents. but all other 


tions, who are in a line above us. All 
haye à natural claim to cur reſpeR. 


| =There i is a reſpeR alſo due from youth 
to age; Which is always becoming, and 
lac keep youth within the bounds of 


10 b. reſpect is. due from thoſe 


patticular ſtations which ariſe from ſociety pa 
government. Fear God, ſays the 


"It is due alſo from many other fitua- 
a — and 
even wealth, exact itz and a may 
Jaltly exact it, in a, proper de 
ut it may here perhaps 


wh hy God thould ipermic this Fu ponies. 


among men! That ſome ſhou!d have 


note authority than e wo we can eahly 
nece overnment: 
equal. 


fee, is abſolutely 4 
Tm Wien 25 — 


AA 


a Light. 


5 1 y 2. ＋ 
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* ſhould the goods of life be diſtributed 
o unequal a proportion 
Te this inquiry, it may be anſwe 

that, i in the firſt place, we ſee nothing ig 

this, but what is common in all the works 

of God, A gradation is every where ob-. 

ſervable, Beauty, ſtrength, ſwiftneſs, and 

other qualities, are "aj 22211 85 the 

creation in numberleſs degrees 

ſame manner likewiſe are — che Fo 

of fortune, as they are call 

therefore ſhould one man's ore Ga ba 

than another 5 hehe us more 

n ſtronger than 

prudent ? 
Though we can oy very bebe e 

trace the wiſdom of God in his works, 

yet very wiſe reaſons appear for this vari- 

. ety in the gifts of fortune. It ſeems ne- 

ceſſary bo in a civil, and in a moral 
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In a civil lighs, it is the neceſſary 2c- 
companiment of various employments; 
which depend all the advantages of ſoci- 
ety. Like the ftones of a regular building, 
ſome muſt range higher, and ſome lower; 
ſome muſt ſupport, and others be 9 
ed; ſome. will form the ſtrength 0 
building, and others its ornament; but all 
unite roducing one regular and pro- 
N whole. - If then different. em- 
ployments are neeeſſary, of courſe. differ- 
ent degrees of wealth, honour, and conſe- 
uence, muſt follow; a variety of dilting- 
tions and obligations; in ſhort, different 
ranks, Wy, a Roe; maſt take 


place. 
Again, in 2 moral light, : diſpropor- 
tion of wealth, and other worldly wy 


gives a range to the more extenſi 

— of virtue. Sone virtues . 
faintly · exiſt che plan of an 

eo ron ſo M not abound, there 


were little: room for temperance ;-if ſome 
did not ſuffer Rm chere were as 3 
ce. Other virtues again cou! 
e a Ws 7 = 8 i 
ty, where was no it ? Who 
_bumitity, where all ambatzons Gefires were 
excluded? 
Since then Providence, 2 See 
theſe vatious gifts, propoſes ultimatel 
good of man it is our duty to Lin 
this order, and & to behave on 
and reyerently” (not. with 4 
mi a * e abe 1. to 


3.9 „ $12.45 14 
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ſtation which Providence has aſſigned 
ever remembering, that the next world 
| — ty will 
e iſtinction on —— 
liſti . 


ambition to acquire. 
We are next inſtructed to hurt 


19 
be proper to obſerve, in vindication of 
the ways of Providence, that we are not 
to ſuppoſe happineſs and miſery 2 | 
connected wick riches and poverty. E 
condition hath its particular ſources both 
of pleafureand pain, unknown to the other. 
Thoſe in elevated ſtations have a thouſand 
nt pangs, of which their inferiors 
have no idea; while their inferiors again 
have as many pleaſures, which the others 
cannot taſte. I ſpeak only of ſuch modes 
of happineſs-or miſery as ariſe immedi- 
ately om different tations. . Of miſery, 
Indeed, from a variety of other cauſes, all 


men of every ſtation are equal heirs: ei- 
ther when God lays bis hand upon us in 


'fickneſs, or misfortune : or when, by our 


own follies and vices, we become the mi- 
niſters of our own diſtreſs. 

Who then would build his happineſs 
upon an elevated ftation? Or who would 
envy the poſſeſſion of ſuch happineſs in 


another? We know not with what various 


diſtreſſes that ſtation, which is the object 


of our envy, may be attended. —Beſids, 
"as we 5 e mg 1 4 all we poles 
it may be happy for us that we poſſeſs fo 
. Httle, The means of wade? yas far 

"as lation can 


them, are commonly 


in our own , if we are not wantin 
to ourſelves. = OO 4 


Let each of us then do his duty in that 
him; 
deftroyall earthly diſtinctions— 
ſons of men at that time the 

between good and bad; and this diftinc- 
tion it 1s worth all our pains and all our 
Sin. 


deed—to be true and juſt in 


- all our i to bear yo- malice nor 


- hateed in our keep our hands 


e Wing and ane 


in theſe words 
What ſhould claſs 
under one head is brought under another. 


| bras pr a ee or deed,” is 
T propoſition- The under parts 
hott — Firſt, «« by hep the . 


from evil g. lying, and flanger- 
which is, to Furt nobody by 
Secondly, « to be true and juſt 
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in all our dealings ;” and 4 to keep one 
hands from picking and ſtealing ;” which 
is, „to hurt nobody by d 
the injunction, “to bear no malice not 
hatred in our hearts,” it belongs proper] 
to neither of theſe heads; but is a dif- 
tint one by itſelf. The duties bein 


thus ſeparated, I ſhalt proceed to explain 


And, firſt, of injuring our neĩghbour 
2 __ renee This may be done 1 

„in three ways; by ® evil-fpeakin 
by lying, and by andering,” 
By « evil-ſpeaking,”” is meant ſpeaking 
iM of our neighbour ; but upon a ſuppo- 
Mion, that this ill is the truth. In ſome 
circumſtances it is certainly right to ſpeak 
ill of our neighbour; as when we are called 


* As to 


upon in a court of juſtice to give our evi- 


dence; or, when we can ſet any one 
right in his opinion of a perſon, in whom 
be is about to put an improper confidence. 
Nor can there be any harm in ſpeatcing of 
a bad action, which has been . 
in a court of juſtice, or is otherwiſe be- 
come notorious, 

But on the other hand, i is highly diſ- 
allowable to ſpeak wantonly of the cha- 
raters of others from common fame: be- 
cauſe, in a thouſand inſtances, we find 
that ſtories, which have no better founds- 
tion, are miſrepreſented. They are per- 
haps only half · told they have been heard 
through the medium of malice or envy— 
ſome favourable circumſtance hath been 
omitted—ſome foreign circumſtance bath 


been added—ſome trifling circumſtance 
hath been exaggerated=—the motive, the 


yocation, or perhaps the reparation 
Rach been eng ſhort, Omen 
ſentation of the fact is, ſome way or other, 
totally different from the fact itſelf. 

Bat even, when we have the beſt en- 
dence of a bad action, with all its circum- 
ſtances before us, we ſurely indulge 2 
very ill · natured pleaſure in ſpreading the 
ſhame of an offending brother. We an 
do no good; and we may do harm: ve 
may weaken his good reſolutions by ex. 
poſing him: we may harden (rrp rar 
the world. Perhaps it may be his firlt bad 
action. Perhaps nobody is privy to it but 
ourſelves. Let us give him at leaſt one 
trial. Let us not caſh” the firſt ſtore. 
Which of our lives could ſtand fo fin 
a ſcrutiny ? He only Who is withoot fn 
himſelf can have any excuſe for treating 

his brother with ſeverity, x. 
Let us next conſider lying; _ 


our words. Ta warn us againſt lying, we 


ſhould do well to confider the folly, the 


meanne(s, and the wickedaeſs of it. 
The folly of lying conſiſts in its defeat - 
ing its own purpoſe. A habit. of lying is 
nerally in 1 end 2 = ; after 
eteRion, the lyar, inſtea ceiying, 
will noteven be believed when he . 
to ſpeak the truth. Nay, every ſingle lye 
is attended: with ſuch a variety of circum- 
ſances, which lead to a detection, that it 
is often diſcovered, The ufe generally 
made of a lye, is to cover a fault; but as 
the end is ſeldom anſwered, we only ag- 
gravate what we wiſh to conceal. In point 
eren of prudence, an honeſt confeſſion 
would ſerve us better, 


| The meanneſs of lying ariſes from the 


cowardice which it implies, We dare not 


boldly and nobly ſpeak the truth; but 


have "recourſe to low ſubterfuges, which 
always argue a ſordid and difingenuous 
xind. Hence it is, that in the faſhionable 
world, the word lyar is always conſidered 
234 term of peculiar reproach. 
The wickedneſs of lying conſiſts in its 
perverting one of the greateſt f of 
God, the uſe of ſpeech, in making that a 
niſchief to mankind, which was intended 
fora benefit. - Truth is the great bond of 
ſociety... Falſehood, of courſe, tends to 
us diſſolution. If one man may lye, why 
not another? And if there is no mutual 
truſt among men, there is an end of 
utercourſe and dealing. | 
An equivocation is nearly related to a 
he. It is an intention to deceive under 
vords of a double meaning, or. words 
which, literally ſpeaking, are true; and is 
equally criminal with the moſt downright 
breach of truth. When St. Peter ed 
dapphira' (in the 5th 1 of the Acts) 
«* whethey her huſband had ſold the land 
tor © much? She. anſwered he had: 
and literally ſhe ſpoke the truth; for he 
tad fold it for that ſum included in a 
yer, But having an intention to de- 
ceire, we find the apoſtle co the 
quiyocation as a lye. . 8 
ln mort, it is the intention to deceive, 
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ij an intention to deceive by falſehood in 
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ject to our own review: but when we malte 


another perſon a party with us, an engage - 


ment .1s made; and every 


tho 
pun 


„ CNgagemeng; 
ugh only of the lighteſt kind, ſhould be 
ually obſerved. If we have added to 


this engagement a ſolemn promiſe, the obli-. 


tion is ſo much the ſtronger; and he Who 
Lots not think himſelf bound by ſuch an 


obligation, has no pretenſions to the cha- 


racter of an honeſt man. 


A breach of 


promiſe is ſtill worſe than a lye. A lye is 
ſimply a breach of truth: but a breach of 
promiſe is a breach both of truth and traſt, 

Forgetfulneſs is a weak excuſe: it only 
w little we are affected by ſo ſo- 


ſhews 


lemn an e ment. Should we forget 
to call-for CT of money,. of which — 
were in want, at an appointed time? Or 
do we think a ſolemn 
than a ſum of money? 
| conſidered evil 
Ing, let us next conſider ſlandering. 
ering, we mean, inj 

bour's character by falſe 


Haying 


was oo 


ſpeaking and 


By 


ur neigh- 


Here we 


ſtill riſe higher in the ſcale of injurious: 
Slandering our neighbour is the 


words. 
greateſt injury, which words can do him; 


and is, therefore, worſe than either evil- 


e or lying. The miſchief of this 
n 


depends on 


e value of our characters. 
All men, unleſs they be paſt feeling, defire - 


naturally to be thought well of by their 
fellow-creatures: a good character is one 
of the principal means of being ſervice- 
able either to ourſelves or others; aud 


among num 
nds upon it. What 


jury, therefore, do we bring 
man, whoſe name we ſlander :? 


is ſtill worſe, the * is 


which is criminal: the mode of deception, ſpread 


ike the vehicle in which poiſon is convey- 
«, is of no conſequence, A nod, or ſign, 
tay convey a [ye as efFeQually as the moſt 

itful lan "NT 8 the 
; Vader the head of lying may be wa 
boned a breach of promiſe. While a feſo- 
"ion remains in our own breaſt, itis ſub. 


to lefſen 


* 


3 


. 


very 
the merits or 


"But, 


- 
— — 


ſpecies 


as 
of 

. —_ 

malignant one, 


the very bread they eat 
aggravated in- 
repsbls. If 
irreparabl, 

what you took, 


— — 


— — — 
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ings of others; as it is likewiſe to omit 
— 5 miſrepreſented character, or 
to let rs bear the blame of our of- 
9 165. Againſt auronging our neighbour hy. 
9 . enjuerious actions. p 
Having thus conſidered injurious words, 
let us next conſider-injurious actions. 
this head we are injoined © to keep our 
hands from” picking and ſtealing, and to 
be true and juſt in all our dealings.“ 

As to theft, it-is a crime of ſo odious 
and vile a nature, that one would imagine 
no perſon, who hath had the leaſt tincture 
of a virtuous education, even though driven 

to neceſſity, could be led into it;—T ſhall 
not, therefore, enter into a diſſnaſive from 
this crime; but go on with the explana- 
tion of the other part of the injunQion, 
and ſee hat it is to be true and juſt in 
all our dealings. ö | 
-. Juſtice is even ſtill more, if poſſible, the 
ſupport of ſociety, than truth: inaſmuch 
as a man may be more injurious by his 
actions, than by bis words, It is for this 


reaſon, that the whole force- of human law 


Is bent to reſtrain injuſtice; and the hap- 
pineſa of every ſociety will increaſe in pro- 
portion to this reſtraint. 0 
- We very much err, however, if we ſup. 
oſe, that every thing within the bounds of 

law is juſtice: The law was intended only 
for bad men; and it is impoſſible to make 
the meſhes of it ſo ſtrait, but that many 
wo great enormities will eſcape. The 
well meaning inan, therefore, knowing that 
the law was not made for him, conſults a 
better guide his own conſcience, inform- 
ed by religion. And, indeed, the great dif- 
ference between the good and the bad man 
conſiſts in this: the good man will do no- 
52 what his conſcience will allow; 


— 


Find. Some of the moſt obvious of them 
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in the mean time, has only one rule, which 
is, that all arts, however common in buſi- 
neſs, which are intended to deceive, are 
utterly unlawfu}. It may be added, upon 
this head, that if any one, conſcious of 
having been a tranſgreſſot, is defirous of 
repairing his fault, reſtitution is by all 
means neceſſary: till that be done, be 
continues in a courſe of injuſtice, 
Again, in matters of contract, a man 
portanittes of being diſho- 
bounds of law. 
be tri in obſerving the letter of an 
agreement, when the equitable meaning 
requires 2 laxer interpretation : or, he can 
take the laxer interpretation, when it ſerves 
his purpoſe ; and at the Joop-hole of ſome 
ambiguous expreſſion exclude the literal 
meaning, though it be undoubtedly the 


The ſame ini 
ing from another his 
ting him to expence in recovering it. 
movements of the law are flow; and in 
many caſes cannot be otherwiſe; but be 
who takes the advantage of this to injure 
his neighbour, proves himſelf an 
ed knave. r 


It is a ſpecies of the ſame kind of in- 
juſtice to withhold a debr, when we have 
p- ability to pay; or to tun into debt, when 
we have not that ability. The former can 

roceed only from a bad diſpoſition; the 
tter, from ſuffering our { 
our ſtation. Some are excuſed, on this 
head, as men of generous principles, which 
they cannot 3 — * 17 
toſity? aſſiſt one man by in- 
ing char ** what good ariſes to 
iety from hence? Such perſons cannot 
on principle; and we need not heſitate 
to rank them with thoſe, who tun into debt 
to gratify their own ſelfiſh inclinations 
One defires the elegancies of life; ano- 
ther defires what he thinks an equal good, 
the reputation of generoſity. - 4 
ppreſſion is another ſpecies of injul- 
| hich, in a thouſand ways, unde: 
the cover of law, we may take the advan- 
tage of the ſuperiority of 
ther to cruſh an 


tude is another, 
know, claiths a legal return.” | 
obligation lefs, if, inftead of 2 Joan, - 
receive a kindneſs ? The law, indeed, 
nothing on this point of immoral 
an honeſt conſcience will | 
the condemnation of it. 
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We. may be unjaſt alſo in our reſent- 
nent; by N beyond what reaſon 
ud religion preſcribe. | 2 

But 1t would be endleſs to deſcribe the- 
nrious ways, in which injuſtice diſcovers 
elf, In truth, almoſt every omiſſion of 
duty may be reſolved into injuſtice. 

The next precept is, * to bear no ma- 
lice nor hatred in bur hearts.“ | 

e malice and hatred of our hearts 
ile, in the firſt place, from injurious 
teatment; and ſurely no man, when he is 
injared, can at firſt help feeling that he is 
ſo. - But 8 requires, that we 
ſhould ſubdue theſe feelings, as ſoon as 
poſible ; “and not ſuffer the ſun to go 
down upon our wrath.“ Various are ths 
palages of ſcripture, which inculcate the 
forgiveneſs of injuries. Indeed no point 
s more laboured than this ; and with rea- 
ſvn, becauſe no temper is more productive 
of exil, both to ourſelves and others, than 
a malicious one. The ſenſations of a mind 
berning with revenge ate beyond deſerip- 
don: and as we are at theſe ſeaſons very 
mable to judge cooly, and of courſe liable 
to carry our reſentment too far, the conſe- 
quence. is,- that, in our rage, we may do a 
douſand qe, ery can never be atoned 
far, and of which we may repent as long 
uve live. | | 

Relides, one act draws on another; and 
retaliation keeps the quarrel, alive. The 
golpel, therefore, ever gracious and kind 
to man, in all R in joins us to 
check all thoſe violent emotions, and to 
leave. our cauſe in the hands of God. 
Vengeance is mine, I will repay, faith 
the Lord; and he who, in oppoſition to 
bn ig t, takes vengeance into his own 

ads, and cheriſhes the malice and hatred 
of his heart, may aſſure himſelf that he 
has not yet learned to be a Chriftian. 
Theſe precepts, perhaps, may not entirely 
agree with modern principles of honour : 
butlet the man of honour ſee to that. The 


maxims of the world cannot change the equali 


ruth of the goſpel, 
, Nay, even in recovering our juſt right, 


or in purfaing a criminal to juſtice, we 


ſhould take care that it be not done in the 
ſpirit of retaliation and revenge. If theſe. 
de 1 though we make the law 
our inſtrument, we are equally guilty. 
| But beſides injurious W the ma- 
lice and hatred of our hearts have often 
mother ſource, and that is envy: ahd thus 
in the litany ; « envy, alice, and hatred,” 
725 with great proprie- 


. ; 
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ty. The emotions of envy are generally 
cooler, and leſs violent, than thoſe which” 
ariſe from the reſentment of injury; ſo that 
envy is ſeldom fo miſchievous in its effects 
as revenge: but with regard to ourſetves,”: 
it isaltogether as bad, and fall as deſtruc- 
tive of 4 ſpirit of chriſtianity. What is 
the religion of that man, who inſtead of 
thanking. Heaven for the bleſſings he re- 
ceives, is fretting himſelf continually with 
a diſagreeable compariſon between himſelf 
and ſome other? He cannot enjoy what 
he has, becauſe another has more wealth, 
a fairer fame, or perhaps more merit, than” 
himſelf. , He is miſerable, becauſe others 
are happy. en WEED iT” 
But to omit the wickedneſs of envy, hom 
abſurd and fooliſh is it, in a world-where 
we muſt necefſarily expect much real mi- 
ſery, to be perniciouſly inventive in pro- 


ducing it? 


Beſiles, what ignorance! We —— | 
the glaring outfide of things. Under alt 
that envied glare, many unſeen diſtreſſes 
may lurk, from which our ſtation may be 
free: for our merciful Creator ſeems to 
have beſtowed happineſs, 'as far as ſtation 
is concerned, with great equality among 
all his creatures. 

In conclufion, therefore, let it be the 
great object of our attention, and the ſub- 
ject of our prayers, to rid our minds of all 
this curſed intruſion of evil thought 
whether they proceed from malice,” or 
from an envious temper. Let all our ma- 
licious thoughts ſoften into charity and be- 
neyolence ; and let os * forgive one an- 
other, as God, for Chriſt's ſake; has for- 
given us.“ As for Gur envious thoughts, 
as far as they relate to externals, let 
ſubſide in humility, acquieſcence, and ſub- 
miffion to the will of God. And when we 
are tempted to envy — qualities of 
others, let us ſpurn ſo baſe a conception. 
and change it into a generous emulation— 
into an endeavour to raiſe ourſelves to an 
ity with our rival, not to depreſs him 
to a level with us. © Gilpin, © 

$ 166; Duties to aurſebves/ + 

Thus far the duties we have confidered 
come moſt properly under the head of 
thoſe which we owe to our neighbour ; 


What follows, relates rather to ourſelves, 


Oa this head, we are inſtructed * to kee 
our bodies in temperance, ſoberneſs, 1 
chaſtity.” _- | ; 3 

Though, our ſouls ſhould be our great 
yet, as they are nearly connected 
„ with, 


\ hae 
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with our bodies, and as the impurity of the 
one contaminates the other, a greatdegree 
of moral attention is, of courſe, due to our 
bodies alſo. E: . 
——— ob 
f Our , 

are formed with ſuch 33 as — 
— to our commodious living in it; and 
the rule given us is, to uſe the world fo 
as not to abuſe it.” St. Paul, by a beau- 
tiful allufion, calls our bodies the tem- 
ples of the Holy Ghoſtz” by which he 
means to impreſs us with a ſtrong idea of 
ity; and to deter us from de- 
bafing, by low pleafures, what ſhould be 
the ſeat of ſo much purity. To youth 
theſe cautions are above meaſure neceſſary, 
becauſe their paſſions and appetites are 
ſtrong ; their reaſon and judgment weak. 
I bey are prone to pleaſure, and void of 

reflection. How, therefore. theſe young 

_ adventurers ia life may beſt ſteer their. 
- eourſe, and uſe this finful world fo as not 
to ahuſe it, is a conſideration well worth 
— attention. 2 us then ſee under 
what regulations their appetites ſhould be 
reſtrained. — 


By keeping our bodies in temperance is 
n „with re- 
| to quantity uality of 

our food. We ſhould A Gin Kar 
than our ſtomachs can well bear; nor be 
nice and delicate in our eating. | 
n in health is the 
end of eating; and who 2 
themſelves merely by this end, who eat 
without choice or diſtinction, paying no 
| ou andy ye arg of eating, obſerve 
perhaps the belt rule of temperance. They 
go rather indeed beyond temperance, and 
may be called abſtemions. A man may 
be temperate, and yet allow himſelf a 
little more indulgence. Great care, how- 
ever, is here and the more, as 
perhaps no preciſe. rule can be affixed, 
after we have poſed the firlt great limit, 
and let the palate looſe among variety . 
Our own diſcretion muſt be our guide, 
which ſhould be conſtantly kept wake by 


o 


enn ſeret pitulta 


n * —o» Corpus oouftum 4 | As 
| F Heſternis vitiis, animum quoque pregravat una, 


Miſcueris eliza, fimul conchylis turdis 
© Duicia fe in bilem vertent, ſtomachoque 
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conſidering the many bad conſequence, 
which attend a breach of temperance... 
Young men, in the full vigour of health, 
do not conſider theſe things; but as age 
comes * and * maladies — 
appear, they may perhaps repent they did 
not a little earlier practiſe the rules of 
temperance, 

In a moral and religious light, the con. 
ſequences of intemperance are til! worſe, 
To enjoy a comfortable meal, when it 
comes before us, is allowable: but he who 
ſuffers his mind to dwell upon the pleaſures 
of „ and makes them the employ- 
ment of his thoughts, bas at leaſt opened 
one ſource of mental corruption +. 

After all, he who would moſt perfecthy 
enjoy the pleaſures of the table, ſuch az 
they are, muſt look for them within the 
rules of temperance. The palate, accuſ- 
tomed to ſatiety, hath loſt its tone; and 
the greateſt ſenſualiſts have been brought 
to confeſe, that > Sos rags fare, with = 
appetite kept in o tem e, al. 
fords a 5 delicious 8 2 moſt 
luxurious meal without it. | 

As temperance relates chiefly to eating, 
ſoberneſs or ſobriety relates properly to 
drinking. And here the ſame obſervations 
recur, The ſtricteſt, and perhaps the beſt 
rule, is merely to fatisfy the end of dripk- 
ing, Burt if a little more © 00; es be 

en, it ought to be taken with the great- 
eſt circumſpection. | 

With regard to youth, indeed, I ſhould 
be inclined to great ſtrifineſs on this head, 
In eating, if they eat of proper and ſimple 
food, they cannot eafily err. Their grow- 
ing limbs, and ſtrong exerciſe, require 
larger ſupplies than full-grown bodies, 
which mult be kept in order by a more 
rigid temperance; But if more wag vi 
222 them in eating, leſs, ſurely, 

in drinking. With ſtrong liquors 
of every kind they have nothing to do; 
and if they ſhould os op $5, mea on this 
head, it were ſo much the better. The 
languor which attends age 1, requires per. 
haps, now and then, ſome aids; but the 
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pirits of youth want no recruits : a little 
reſt is ſuſicient. 8 SOT 
A to the bad ences derived 


from exceſſive drinking, beſides filling the 


blood with bloated and vicious humours, 
and debauching the purity of the mind, 
as in the caſe of intemperate eating, it is 


attended with this peculiar evil, the loſs of 


our ſenſes. Hence follow frequent incon- 
veniencies and mortifications. We expoſe 
our follies we betray our ſecrets—we are 
often impoſed upon—we quarrel with our 
friends—we lay ourſelves open to our ene- 
mies; and, in ſhort, make ourſelves the 
objects of contempt, and the topics of ri - 
dicule to all our acquaintance.—-Nor is it 
only the a& of intoxication which deprives 
us of our reaſon during the prevalence of 
it; the habit of drunkenneſs ſoon beſots and 
impairs the underſtanding, and renders us 
at all times leſs fit for the offices of life. 
We are next injoined © to keep our 


bodies in chaſtity.” «Flee youthful luſts,” 


$ the apoſtle, which war againſt the 
. | . is ſurely nothing which 
gainſt the ſoul more ſuc- 
celsfully. Wherever we have a catalogue 
in ſcripture (and we have many ſuch cata- 
logues) of thoſe fins which in a- — 
manner debauch the mind, theſe youthful 
laſts have always, under ſome denomina- 
tion, a place among them. To keep our- 


ſelves free from all contagion of this kind, 
let us endeavour to preſerve a purity in our 
thoughts our wo our actions. 


Firſt, let us pref a purity in our 
thooghts. Theſe dart bers ker which the 


of the world cannot reach, are the re- 


ceptacles of theſe youthful laſts, Here 
they find their firſt encouragement. / The 
88 ſuch impure — we 
cannot always prevent. We may always 
however prevent cheriſhing them : we may 
always prevent their making an impreſſion 


upon us: the devil may be caſt out as ſoon 
23 diſcovered. . 
Let us always in mind, that even 


into theſe dark abodes the eye of Heaven 
can penetrate: that every thought of our 
hearts is open to that God, before whom 
we maſt one day ſtand; and that however 


ideas, at the great day of account 
8 appear ian an done 


Let us. remember again, that. if ons, 
bodies be the temples of the Holy Ghoſt, he 


bur minds are the very ſanctuaries of thoſe 
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temples : and if there be ink pol in 
the apoſtle's argument agai ting 
our — it urges 1 45 force . 
againſt polluting our minds. þ 
But, above all other conſiderations, it 
behoves us moſt to keep our thoughts 
pure, becauſe they are the fountains from 
which our words and actions flaw. Out; 
of the abundance- of the heart the mouth 


ſpeaketh,” Obſcene words and actions are 


only bad thoughts matured, and ſpring as 
— them as the plant from its 
ſeed, It is the fame vicious depravity 


carried a ſtep farthor; and only a2 


more confirmed and a more miſchie vous 
degree of guilt. While we keep our im- 
purities in our thoughts, they debauch only 
our ſelves: bad enough, it is true. But when 


we proceed to words and actions, we let our 


impurities looſe: we ſpread the contagion, 


and become the corrupters of others. 


Let it be our firſt care, therefore, to 
keep our thoughts pure. If we do this, dur 
words and actions will be pure of courſe. 
And that we may be the better enabled to 
do it, let us uſe ſuch helps as reaſon and 
religion preſcribe. Let us avoid all com- 
pany, and all books, that have a 

to corrupt our minds; and every thing that 


can inflame our paſſions. He who allows 
himſelf in theſe things, holds a parley with 


vice z which will infallibly-debauch him 
in the end, if he do not the alarm in 
time, and break off ſuch dalliancte. 
One thing. ought to be our particular 
care, and that is, never to be unt mployed. 
— — —„— e in 


we d never be. A vacant mind is an 
invitation to vice. Gilbin. 


We are forbidden, next, . to covet, or 
defßire other men's goods.” * 


- There are two great pathe of vice, into 
4 ſtrike 3 tha 


t f 
unlawful pleaſure, and that of unlawful 


gain.—The path of unlawful pleaſure we 
— juſt examined; and have ſeen the 


danger of obeying the headſtrong impulſe 
we may indulge theſe impure of — felt 


our — We have con 


the vacuities of our time. Idle 


an immoderate love of gain, and have ſeen 
diſhoneſty and fraud in a variety of ſha 
But we have yet viewed them only as 
relate to ſociety. We have viewed only 
the outward action. The rule before us, 
* We muſt not cove nor deſite other 
r . | n 
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men's goods, comes a ſtep nearer home, 
and conſiders the motive which governs 


b 


|  ealledin ſcripture «the root of all evil : 
__ and it iscalled ſo for two reaſons ; becauſe - 


is makes us wicked, and becauſe it makes 
us miſerable. 8 2 0 85 | 

Firſt, it makes us wicked. When it 
once gets poſſeſſion of the heart, it will let 
no good principle flouriſh near it. Moſt 
vices have their fits 3 and when the vio- 
lence of the paſſion is ſpent, there is ſome. 
interval of calm. The vicious appetite 
cannot always run riot. It is fatigued at 
leaſt by its owrvampetuoſity ; and it is poſ- 
fible; that in this moment of tranquillity, a 
whiſper from virtue may be heard. But in 
avarice, there is rarely intermiſſion. It 
hangs like a dead weight the ſoul, 
always pulling it to earth, We might as 
well expect to ſee a plant grow upon a flint, 
as 2 virtue in the heart of a miſer. 

- It makes us miſerable as well as wicked. 
The cares and the fears of avarice are 
proverbial; and it mult needs be, that he, 
who depends for happineſs on what is 
hable to a th accidents, muſt. of 
courſe feel as many diſtreſſes, and almoſt 
as many diſappointments. The good man 
dojendtfer hay 9 9 ng- more 
permanent; worldly affairs 
W, his great is fill left *, 


But as wealth is the — core - 


tous man worſhips (for 4 covetouſneſs,” 
we are told, is idolatry,”) adi 1 

ment here is a diſappointment indeed. Be 
Le ever fo proſperous, his wealth cannot 
ſecure him againſt the evils of mortality; 
Tr that time, when he muſt give 

i he values; when his bargains of ad. 


vantage will be over, and nothing left but 


4s always prod 8 
15 rod uctive iſery. It can- 
not be otherwiſe. While we ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be continually in 
we have not, it is impoſſible that we ſhould 
de happy with what we have. In a word, 
10 abridge our wants as much as 

- mot to increaſs them, is che happi- 
We are much miſtaken, however, if we 
Think the wan who boards up his money 
vides 1 . i 
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is the only covetous man, The prodigal, 
though he differ in his end, may bo 


avaricious in his means . The former 


denies himſelf every comfort; the latter 


graſps at every pleaſure. Both charac- 
ters are equally bad in different extremes. 
The miſer is more deteſtable in the eyes 
of the wor!d, becauſe he enters into none 
of its joys; but it is a queſtion, which is 
more wretched in himſelf, or more perni- 
cious to ſociety. | | 

As covetouineſs is 2 the vice of 
age, every appearance of it among youn 
perſons ought. particularly to be dior 
raged; becauſe if it gets ground at this 
early period, nobody can tell how far it 
may. not afterwards proceed. And yet, 
on the other fide, there may | tp — ny 
ger of enc ing the oppoſite extreme. 
As it is certainly right, under proper re- 
ſtrictions, both to ſave our money, and to 
if it, it would be highly uſeful to fix 

due bounds on each fide. - But nothi 

is more dithcalt than to raiſe theſe nice li- 
mits between extremes. Every man's caſe, 
in a thouſand circumſtances, differs from 
his neighbour's: and as no rule can be 


fixed ſor all, every man of courſe, in theſe 
diſquifitions, muſt be left to his own con- 


ſcience, We are indeed very ready to 
— inions how others ought to ad. 

e can adjuſt with great nicety what is 
for them to do: and point out their 
iſtakes with much precifion ;z while no- 


"thing is neceſſary to us, but to act as pro- 


— — 
2 mean as een g 
and avarice ; and applying, er dl, 
ſiculties, to the word of „where theſe 
great land-marks of morality are the molt 
accurately fixed, | | . 
We have now taken a view of what is 
hibited. in our commerce with man- 
ind: let us next ſee what is injoined. 
(We are ftill ing with thoſe dutics 
which we owe to ourſelves). Inſtead of 
ſpending our fortune therefore in unlaw- 
ure, or increaſing it by unlawful 
CER 
: at, is honeſtly) to get our 
oben living, and to do our aq that 
Snip of Rio meas which it ſhall plas Gol 
to call — words will ” -_ 
ciently ained conſid ering, , 
we 1 e ſome ftation in life ſome 
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——.— diſcharge; and ſecond- Every man, even in the higheſt ſtation, 
y; in What manner we ought to diſcharge may find a proper employment, both for 
them. ne ais time and fortune, if he pleaſe: and he 
Firſt, that man was not born to be idle, may aſſure hin ſelf that God, by placing” 
may be inferred from the active ſpirit that him in that ſtation, never meant to ex- 
appears in every part of nature. Every him from the common obligations f 
thing is alive; every thing contributes to ſociety, and — bim a licence to fpend 
the general Food even the very inani- his life in eaſe and pleaſure. God meant 
mate parts of the creation, pla te, flones, aſſuredly, that he ſhould” bear his in 
metals, cannot be called totally inactive, the general commerce of life—that he 
bet bear their part like wiſe in the general ſhould conſider himſelf not as an indivi- 
uſefulneſs. If then every part, even of dual, but as a member of the community 
inanimate nature, be thus employed, ſarely the intereſts-of which he is under an obli- 
we cannot ſuppoſe it was the intention of gation to ſupport with all bis power z 
the Almighty Father, that man, who is the and that his elevated ſtation gives him no 
moſt capable of employing himſelf pro- other pre-eminence than that of being the: 
perly, thould be the only creature wich- more extenfively uſeful. A twat 
out employment. | Having thus ſeen, that we have all 

"Again, that man was born for aQive ſome ſtaniow in life to ſupport—ſome-par- 
kſe, is plain from the neceſſity of labour,” ticular duties to diſcharge; let us now 
If it had not been neceffory, God would fee in what manner we ought to diſcharge 
not originally have impoied it. But with- hem. * 
out it, the body would become enervated, We have an eaſy rule given us in 6 
and the mind corrupted. Idleneſs, there ture on*this head; chat all our duties 


fore, is Jaſtly eſteemed the origi» both of 
diſeaſe and vice. So that if labour and 
employment, either of body or mind, had 


life ſhould be performed « asto the Lord, 
and not unto man:“ that is, we ſhould 
conſider our -ſtations' in life as truſts re- 


— 
— —— - — 


no uſe, but what reſpected ourielves, they poſed in us by our Maker; and as fuck 
would be highly proper: but they have ſnould dif the duties of them. What, 
farther uſe. ah _ _____ © though noworldly truſt be repoſedꝰ What, 
"The neceſſity of them is plain, from the though we are.accountable to nobody up- 
want that all men have of the afliſtan:e of on earth? Can we therefore ſuppoſe 'our- 
others. If - fo, this afiiftance ſhould be ſelves in reality leſs accountable? Can we 
mutual; every man ſhould contribute his ſuppoſe that God, for no reaſon that we 
part. We have already ſeen, that it is can divine, has ſingled us out, aud given 
proper there ſhould be different ſtations in us a large proportion of the things of this 
the world that ſome ſhould be world (while others around us are in p 
high in life, and others low.” The ſoweſt, for no other than to ſquander 
we know, cannot be exempt from labour; away upon Ives? To God undoubt- 
and the higheſt ought not: though their edly we are accountable for every bleſing 
labour, according to their ſtation, will be we enjoy. What mean, in ſoripture the 
'of a different Kind. Some, we ſee, « muſt talonts given, and the uſe afignedy bug 
labour (as the catechiſm phraſes it) to get the conicientious diſcharge” of the dati 
their own. living; and others ſhould do of life, according to the advantages with 
their duty in that ſtate of life, whatever which they are attended 
that ſtate is, unto which it hath” pleaſed It matters not whether theſe advantage 
God to call them.” All ire aſſiſted: all be an inheritance, or an acquifition: 
ſhould aflift. - God diſtribntes, we read; they are the gift of Ged. Agreeably 20 - 
various talents among men; to ſome he their rank in life; it is true, all N 
gives five talents, to others two, and to Hive human diſtinctions require itz 


— — 


— — 


— 


— 


others one: but it is expected, we find, in doing this properly, one aroun 

that notwithſtanding this —— each will be benefited. Va — 
ſhould employ the talent that is given to ſidered in all our Even the very 
the beſt e: and he who received | & 


amuſements of a man of fortune ſhould be 
five talents was under the ſame obligation founded in it. 7 | 
of improving them, as he Who had re- 
cei iy one; and would, if he 
hid his ts in the earth, have 
Puniſhed, in proportion to the abuſe, and as acting immediately vuder 


ET EEE d TON TE Ton 


Jn thorg, in is the eondant injun alen of 
ſeripture, in whatever ſtation we are placed, 
to conſider ourſelves as God? s ſervants, 
eye, 
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not expecting our reward among men, 

but from our great Maſter who is in hea- 

ven. This lan diger, in a manner, all our 

: it places the little difficulties of 

our ſtation in-the light of God's appoint- 
ments; and turns the moſt common duties 


of Liſe into af of reign. Gilpin, 
8 168. On the ſacrament baptiſin. 


- The ſacrament of baptiſm is next con- tiſm as 


fdered; in which, if we conſider the in- 
— ſhall ſee how aptly the 
rr or 
nified, we are told, is a death 

ane ng and a neu birth unto - righteouſ- 
neſs: by which is meant that great re- 


novation of nature, that parity of heart, ing, 


which the chriſtian religion is intended to 
produce. And ſurely there cannot be a 

mare fignifcant ien of ch man water, on 
— 9977" nature. As water 


refreſhes the body, and purifies it from all 


contracted filth; it apuy 
renovation of nature, which cleanſes the 
from the impurities of fin. . Water 
indeed, among the ancients, was more 
adapted to the thing than it is at 
preſent among us. uſed immerſion 
in baptiſing: ſo that the child being dip- 
ped ioto the water, and raiſed out tas oy 
with them was more ſignificant of 
2 righteonſneſs. But though 
os ms yp rent 
an E . yet 
—— 

It is next 2 What is required of 
thoſe who are — — this we an · 
. fer, « Repemance, whereb they forſake 
baz and faith, whereb the? Betty be- 
lieve the promiſes of God, made to.them 
in that ſacrament.” | 

The primitive church was . 


repreſents that 


| 4 o men In thoſe times, before 
chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, when adults us 
offered themſelves to baptiſm, no one was 
till he had given a very ſatiſ- 
n 
on good grounds, he could pr 
292 8 Suit and it — 2 wo 
a and repentance, yo regia ae th 
25 repentance, by à re 
———— his life, 
If faith and repentance are expected at 


5 n 9 ney wer 


£4 * Where the vi of the ends rg 
Ls 8 


* 
4 * 
" f 
3 
* 
5 


and two moſt im 


on principle ; * bone ri i 


then are infants baptiſed, when, by 
— of their tender age, they can piy 
no evidence of either ? * 4 5 
Whether infants ſhould be admitted to 
baptiſm, or whether that ſacrament ſhould 
be deferred till years of diſcretion; is a 
— the chriſtian church, which 
agita tated with ſome animoſity, 
1 y n0 means looks upon bap- 
neceſſary to the infant's ſalvation &. 
No man acquainted with the ſpirit of chriſ. 
tianity can conceive, that God will leave 
the ſalvation of ſo many innocent ſouls in 
the hands of others. 


it — that dept — 
be adminiſtered to infants, as circumciſion 
was. — e N. this caſe, 

ors, .W e a pro- 
prod ger — in the child's $0 
Bat the nature and office of this proxy 3 
been already examined, under e 


our baptiſmal vow. 8 
4 16g. Git —_ 


The firſt queſtion is an enqui 
the original of the inſtitution : « W —— 
the ſacrament of the * ſupper or- 
dained ?” 

It was ordained, we are infermed,— 
« for the continual remembrance of the 
facrifice of the death of Chriſt; and of the 
benefits which we receive thercby, 1 

In 22 a ſacrament in general, we 
have already ſeen, that both baptiſm, and 
the Lord's ſupper, were originally inſti- 
tuted as. the “ means: of receiving the 
grace of God; and as Pledges to aſſure 


— beſides the primary ends, they * 
each a ſecondary one; in repreſenting the 

t truths of religion; 
more force ard influence. 


— 44 ally Ds ung ny 
peculiar end, which the Lord's 
75 per had in e ſacriſice 
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nefits which ariſe from it—the remiſſion 
of our finz—and the reconciliation of the 
world to God. This do,“ ſaid our Sa- 
viour (alluding to the paſſover, which the 
Lord's ſupper was defigned to ſapercede) 
not as hitherto, in memory of your deli- 
verance from Egypt; but in memory of that 
greater deliverance, of which the other was 
only a type: Do it in remembrance of 
me.” | | 


The outward part, or ſigu of the Lord's 
, is © bread and wine” —the things 
ignified are the body and blood of 
Chriſt.” In examining the ſacrament of 
baptiſm, I endeavoured to ſhew, how very 
apt a ſymbol water is in that ceremony. 
Bread and wine alſo are ſymbols equally 
apt in repreſenting the and blood of 
hriſt: and in the uſe of theſe particular 
ſymbols, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 'that 
our Saviour had an eye to the Jewiſh 
paſſover; in which it was'a cuſtom to 
drink wine, and to eat bread. He might 
have inſtituted any other apt ſymbols 
the ſame ſe; but it was his uſual 
ice, through the whole ſyſtem of his 


inſtitution, to make it, in every part, as 


familiar as poſſible: and for this reaſon he 
ſeems to have choſen ſuch ſymbols as were 
then in uſe; that he might give as little 
offence as poſſible in a matter of indif- 
ference. | ; ; 
As our Saviour, in the inſtitution of his 
ſupper, ordered both the bread and the 
n is certainly a great 
error in 8 to deny the cup to the 
» They ſay, indeed, that, as both 
and blood are united in the ſubſtance 


Chriſt. If they have no other reaſon, w 
- - admini _ wine to 1 oy 
might participate 

both in t A wh ut the plata wack is, 
they are deſirous, by this invention, to add 
an air of myſtery to the ſacrament, and 
2 ſuperſtitious reverence to the prieft, as 
if he, being endowed with ſome peculiar 
_—_ might be allowed the uſe of 


There is a difficulty in this part of the 


We are told, that & the body and blood of 
Chriſt are verily and indeed taken, and 
received by the faithful in the Lord's fi 

per.“ This expreſſion ſounds very like 


ſubſtantiation. The true ſeoſe of the words 
undoabtedly is, that the faithful believer 
only, verily and indeed receives the en | 
of the ſacrament; but the expreſſion muſt 
be allowed to be inaccurate, as it is capable 
of an interpretation ſo entirely o te to 
that which the chorch of Eng th al- 
ways profeſſed. I would not willingly ſup» 
pole, as ſome have done, that the compilers 
of the catechiſm meant to manage the of. 
fair of tranſubſtantiation with the > pong 
It is one thing to ſhew a liberality of ſen- 
other to {peak rink Wl aILOVI? 
er to idly and ambi od 
where efliencials are wi Grout, ** * 
It is next aſked, What benefits we re- 
ceive from the Lord's ſupper ? To which 
it is anſwered, „The Kren hening an 
refreſhing of our ſouls by the body'and 
blood of Chriſt, as our bodies are by the 
bread and wine.” As our bodies are 
ſtrengthened and refreſhed, in a natural 
way: by bread and wine; fo ſhould our 
be, in a ſpiritual way, by a devout 
commemoration of the paſſion of Chriſt, 
" tefully remembering what he ſuffer- 
for us, we ſhould beexcited to a greater 


abhorrence of fin, which was the cauſe of 8 


his ſufferings. Every time we partake of 
this ſacrament, like faithful ſoldiers, we 
take x freſh oath to our leader; and ſhould 
be animated anew, by his example, to per- 


ſevere in the ſpiritual conflict in which, un- 


der him, we are engaged. | 
It is laſtly aſked, « What is required of 
them who come to the Lord's ſupper ? 
To which we anſwer, That we ſhould ex- 
amine ourſelves, whether we repent us truly 
of our former fin>—ſtedfaftly Turbos to 
lead a newlife—have a lively faith in God's 
mercy through Chriſt—with a thankful 
remembrance of his death; and to be in 
charity with all men.” pL 4 
That pious frame of mind is here, in 
very few words, pointed out, which a 
chriſtian ought to cheriſh and cultivate in 
himſelf at all times ; but eſpecially, upon 
the performance of any ſolemn act of reli- 
gion. Very little indeed is ſaid in ſcyip 
ture, of any particular frame of 


which ſhould accompany the e 5 
of this duty; but it Ray eaſt, be inf : 
from the nature of the d | 


catechiſm, which hovld not be paſſed over. 


itfelf, © 
In the firſt place, we ſhould repent us 
truly of our former fins; ftedfaftly purpoſe. 
ing to lead a new life.“ He wits per- 

forms a ay. exerciſe, without being 
earneſt in this point; adds only a phari. 
faical hypocriſy to his other fins. m—_ | 


8; 


. 
. 4 
: 


tend, b 
Piety w 


time, never be forgotten; 


— 
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he ſcriouſly reſolve to lead a good life, he 

had better be all of a piece ; and not pre- 

„ by receiving 
hich he does not ſeel. 

.- Theſe. <.lediaſt purpoſes of leading a 

new life,”” form a very becoming exerciſe 

to chriſtians, The lives even of the beſt 


of men afford only a mortifying retroſpect. 
Though they may have conquered ſome 


of their worſt propenſities; yet the tri- 
umphs of fin over them, at the various pe- 
ri 


$ of their lives, will always be remem- 


bered with iorraw ; and may always be 


Temembered with advantage; keeping 
them on their guard for the ſuture, anc 
ſtrengthening them more and more in all 


their good reſolutions of obedience.— And 


when can. theſe. meditations ariſe more 
h Property: than when we are performing a 


_ rite, inſtituted on purpoſe to commemorate 
the great atonement for fin? - 


- To. our repentance, and reſolutions of 
obedience, we are, required to add © a 


. lively faith in God's mercythrough Chriſt ; 


wWitha thankful remembranc e of his death.“ 
We ſhould br ourſelves with the 
deepeſt ſenſe. of humility— totally reject- 


ing every idea of our own merit—hopir 
for God's favour only through the merits 
of our great Redeemer= with 


full of gratitude, truſting. only to his all 


hearts 


ſufficient ſacrifice. - | 4 
. Laſtly, we are required, at the celebra- 


tion of this great rite, to be“ in charit 
-wich all men.“ It commemorates t 
Freateſt inſtance of love that can be con- 
ceived; and ſhould therefore raiſe in us 
© correſpondent aſſectious, It ſhould excite 


in us that copſtant flow of benevolence, in 


which the ſpirit of celigion conſis; and 
without which indeed we can have no reli- 


4 at all. Love is the very diſti 

-our great Maſter, ſhall all men know 
that n es,” 1 K Shy 
One ſpecies of charity ſhould, at this 
and that is, the 
forgiveneſs of others. - No acceptable gift 
can be offered at this altar, but in the ſpirit 
of reconciliation, Hence it was, that the 


ancient ch:iſtians. inſtituted, at the cele- 
- bration of the Lord's ſapper, what they 


called loye-feafts.. .: Regt. they 


could. not give a better zuſtance of their 


being in perfect chatity with each other, 
than by joining all ranks, together in ane 


F 


* 


ſacrameut, to a 


no exiſt, the a 


Giſh- 
badge of chriltianity: « By this,” ſaid ,of 


Lord intended, 


well- meant cuſtom d $ and it 
may not be amiſs to obſerve here, that the 
pallages ? in which theſe enormities ate 
rebuked, have been variouſiy miſconſtrued ; 
and have frightened many well meaning 
perſons from the ſacrament, Whereas 
what the apoſlle here ſays, hath no other 
relation to thisrite, than as it was attended 
by a particular abuſe in receiving it; and 
as this 1s a mode of abuſe which doth not 


5 


poſtle's reproof ſeems not 


to affect the chriſtians of this age. 
What the primary, and what the ſecon - 


dary ends in the two ſacraments were, I 
hawe endeavoured to explain. But there 
My £35 be others. | q 

. God might intend them as trials of our 
«ith. The divine truths of the goſpel 
ſpeak for themſelves; but the performance 
of a poſitive duty reſts only on faith. 


I Theſe inſtitutions are alſo ſtrong argu- 


ments for the truth of chriſtianity. We 


trace the obſeryance of them into the verß 


eatlĩeſt times of the goſpel. We can trace 
no other origin than What the {criptures 
give us. Theſe rites therefore greatly tend 
to corroborate the ſcriptures. 
_ God alſo, who knows what is in man, 
might condeſcend ſo far to his weakneſs, 
25 to give him theſe external badges of re- 
Tigion, to keep the ſpirit of it more alive. 
And it is indeed probable, that nothing has 
contributed more than theſe ceremonies to 
; i wp a ſenſe of religion among man- 
ind. It is a melancholy proof of this, 
. that po contentions in the chriſtian church 
have been more violent, nor carried on 
with more acrimony, and unchriſtian zeal, 
than the contentions about baptiſm and the 
Lord's ſupper ; as if the very eſſence of 
religion conſiſted in this or that mode of 
obſerving theſe rites.— But this is the abuſc 


Leet us be better taught: Jet us receive 


theſe ſacraments, for the gracious purpoſes 


for which our Lord injoined them, with 

gratitude, and with reverence. But let us 
not lay a greater ſtreſs upon them than our 
N Heaven, we doubt not, 
may be gained, when there have been the 
means of receiving neither the one ſacra · 

ment nor the other. But unleſs our affec- 


. tions are right, and our lives anſwerable to 


them, we can never. pleaſe God, though 


we per ſorm the externals of religion with 
ever ſo. much exactneſs. We may * 


( G - * I * 0 
common meal. By degrees, indeed, our notions about the, ſacraments: 
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its boaſt of beholding God with a clear and 
perfect view, and of poſlefliing him without 
covering or veih, the argument would bear 


BOOK 1. MORAL 
World has long been divided on theſe ſub- 
jeds;. and a gracious: God, it may 
Kt? will pardon our errors. But in 
matters of practice we have ho apology 
for error. The great lines of our duty are 
drawn ſo ſtrong, that a deviation here is 


not error, but guilt. 


Let us then, io conelude, from the whole, 
make it our 
hearts in the 
kim to inc 


rincipal care to purify our 
t of God. Let asbaccch 
the influence of his Holy 


_ Spirit within us, that our faith may be of 


that kind «© which worketh by love;” that 
all our affections, and from them our ac- 
"tions, may flow in a ſteady courſe oſ obe- 
dience ; that each day may correct the laſt 
oh fincere repentance of our miſtakes-in 
life; and that we may continue gradually 
to approach nearer the idea of chriftian 


perfection. Let us do this, diſclaiming, 


_ after all, any merits of our own; and not 
_ truſting in outward obſervances; but truit- 


ing in the merits of Chriſt to make up 
our deficiencies; and we need not fear our | 
Gilpin, man concerning thearticles of faith. When 

this is done, they declare to all the world, 


5 170, ſeriaus expoſiulation with un- 


to apptehend irs nature, before they op- 
| its authority. Did feligion make 


ſome colour, when men ſhould alledge, that 


degree. of light. Bur ſince religion, on the 
con , repreſents men as in 'a ſtate of 
darkneſs, and of eftrangement from God; 
nee it affirms him to have withdrawn him - 
felf from their diſcovery, and to have cho- 


ſen, in his word, the very ſfyle and appel- 
' © ition of Deus ab{conditus ; Tally; fince it 
emplqys itſelfalike in eſtabliſhing theſe two” 
miri, dm God tas left,” in His church, 
_ certain characters of himſelf. by which they 
Il not fail of a 
ſenſible convidtion; and yer that he has, at 
| the funde time, fo far ſhaded and obſcured 


who fincezely ſetk him, 


theſe'charaQers,' as to render them imper- 
£eptible to thoſe who do not ſeek him with 
their/whote heart, what advantage is it to 


men, who profeſs themſelves negligent in 


theſeatch'of truth to complainſo frequent. 
m? Por obſcurity; under 


Ls 


ſtruction of 
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the church maintains (without affecting 


the other) and is ſo far from overthrow ing 
its doctrines, as to lend them a manifeit 
- confirmation/ and ſuppo rt. 
If they would give their objectionmm any 


ſtrength, they ought to urge, that they have 


applied their utmoſt endeavour, have 
uſed all means of information, even thoſe 


which the church recommends, without 
ſatiafaction. Did they enpreſs themſelves 
thus, they would indeed attack religion in 


one of its chief pretenſions: but I hope to 


ſhew, in the following papers, that no ra- 


tional perſon-can' ſpeak after this manner; a 
and I dare aſſert, Bo. 
know very well, how men under this in- 


none ever did. We 


differeuey of ſpirit, behave themſelves in 
the caſe: they ſuppoſe themſelves to have 
made the ict effort towards the in- 
ir minds, when they have 
ſpent ſome hours in reading the ſcriptures, 
and have aſked ſome queſtions of a clergy- 


that they have conſulted books and men 


; | without ſucceſs. I ſhall be excuſed, if I 
It were to be wiſhed, that the enemies 
y of religion would at leaft bring themſelves 


refrain not from telling ſuch men, that this 


veglect of theirs is inſupportable... It; is 


not a foreign or a petty" intereſt, which is 


here in debate; we are ourſelves the par- 
ties, and all our hopes and fortunes are the 


depending ſtake. t 
The immortality of the ſoul is a thing 


- which ſo deeply concerns, ſo infinitely im- 
none of theſe. things abauy them, do indeed 
. aford this pretended eyidence, and this: 


us, that we muſt have utterly Joſt our 
feeling, to be altogether cold and remiſs 
in our enquiries about it. And all our ac · 
tions or deſigns, ought to bend fo very dif. 
ferent a way, according as we are: either 


ho eternal rewards; that it is impoſ- 
for us to proceed with judgment and 
diſcretion, otherwiſe-than as we keep this 
point always in view, which -ooght to be 
our ruling object, and final aim. 
Thus is it our higheſt intereſt, no leſa 


than our prinetpal duty, to get light into a 
ſobjetct — — whole . — de- 


pends. And, therefore, in the number of 
wavering and unſatisfied men, I make the 
| ſt difference- imaginable between 
thoſe who labour with all their: force to 
obtain inſtruction, and thoſe who live with - 


ach as any thought in this affair: 
I cannot but be touched with a hearty 


 evince one of the two grand points which. 


—_—_— or forbidden, to embrace he 
— £ 


out giving themſelves any trouble, or fo 
| 0 that nothing reveals and diſplays it to — 


* = " , 
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no pains to deliver themſelves from 


| ſpare 
it, by making theſe reſearches their chief 


enn 


ment; it is a monſter to my 
I ſpeak not this as tranſpor 


ent, and moſt ſerious ſtudy. But 
as for thoſe, who paſs their life without re- 


+ -fleQting on its iſſue, and who, for this rea- 
ſon alone, becauſe they find not in them- 
ſelves à convincing, teſtimony, refuſe to 
ſieek it elſewhere, and to examine to the 
bottom, whether the opinion propoſed be ſame 

ſuch as we are wont to entertain by 
| n or as ſuch, though 


eure in itſelf, yet is built on ſolid and 
immoveable foundations, I conſider them 


- after quite another manner. The careleſſ- 
neſs which 


vhich they betray in an affair, where 


- their perſon, cheir . intereſt, their whole 


eternity is rather provokes my 


_ reſentment than engages my Pity: _ Nay, 
aſtoniſh- 


it ſtrikes me with amazement | 
rehenſion. 
ious zeal of a ſpiritual and — 
pious a ſpiritua rapturous 

votion: on the contrary, I affirm, that the 


love of ourſelves, the intereſt of mankind, 


innumerable and perpet 
all, death, which threatens us every mo- 
ment, muſt, in the compaſs of a few years 
| (perhaps of a few days) put us into the 
eternal 


or nothäng. 


| part 
joy it, ſuch have nothing left, but 
een e ce of —ͤ— pon 
There is not any reflection which ean 

- have more reality than this, as there is none 
draveſt face on our condition, N the 
- heroes as artfully as we can; yet {ce here 
the iſſue which attends the goodlieſt life 


1 


* 


and the moſt ſimple and artleſs reaſon, do 
naturally inſpire us with theſe ſentiments; 
and that to ſee thus far, is not to exceed 

. - the ſphere of unrefined, uneducated men. 


no elevation of ſoul, 


It requires great 
to obſerve, that nothing in this world is 
productive of true contentment ; that our 


pleaſures are yainand fugitive, our troubles 


condition of happineſs, or miſery, 
Between us and theſe three 
great periods, or ſtates, no barrier is inter- 
poſed, but life, the moſt brittle thing in all 


nature; and the happineſs of heaven being 


certainly not deſigned for thoſe who doubt 
— have an immortal to en- 


greater terror. Let us ſet the 


earth. 


_ upon, A SHE SLY Ea *\ ' | 1 
It is in vain for men to turn aſide their 


from this eternity which awaits 


them, as if they were able to deſtroy it by 


denying it a place in their imagination: it 


val: and that, after laid 
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' under this diſſatisfaction; who. look upon 
it as the greateſt of misfortunes, and who 


ſubliſts in ſpite of them; it advanceth ug. 
obſerved; and death, which is to draw the 
curtain from it, will in a ſhort time infalli. 
bly reduce them to the dreadful neceſſity of 
8 for ever nothing, or for ever miſera. 


. 


_ frighting conſequence, and which, there- 


fore, to entertain, may be well eſteemed the 
moſt grievous of misfortunes : but, at the 
he time, it is our indiſpenſable duty not 


to lie under it, without ſiroggling for deli. 


verance. 

He then who doubts, and yet ſeeks not 
to be. reſolved, is equally unhappy and un- 
juſt: but if withal he appears ealy and com- 
poſed, if he freely declares his indifference, 
nay, if he takes a. vanity in profeſſing it, 
and ſeems to make this moſt deplorable 
condition the ſubject of his pleaſure and 
Joy, I have not words to fix a name on fo 
extravagant a creature. Where is the very 
poſlibility. of entering into theſe thoughts 
and reſolutions ? What delight is there in 


expecting miſery without end? What va- 
nity in ding one's ſelf encompaſſed with 


impenetrable darkneſs ? Or what conſola- 
tion in defpairiag for ever of a comforter ? 
To wy Jon wk ſome. ſort of . 
cence under ſo fatal an ignorance, is a thi 
unaccountable beyond all expreſſion; = 
they wholive with ſuch a diſpoſition, ought 
to be made ſenſible of its abſurdity ard 
ſtupidity, by having their inward reflection, 
id open to them, that they may grow wiſe 
by the proſpe&t of their own folly. For 
behold — men are wont to reaſon, while 
they obſtinately remain thus ignorant of 
what they are, and refuſe all methods of 
inſtruction and illumination. | 
Who has ſent me into the world I know 
not; what the world is I know not, nor 
2 am a I am le ran 
nd terrifying ignorance of al 
2 — not —— — body 3 
n ſoul: 8 
8 . whe hol h 
re a ev &, and even 
upon iefel, yer * — a. ſtranger to 
its own nature, as the  dulleſt thing 1 
about me. I behold. theſe frightfu! 
paces. of the univerſe with which I am en- 
compaſſed, and I find myſelf chained to one 
little corner of the vaſt extent, without un- 
derſtanding why I am placed in this ſeat, 
rather than in any other; or why this mo- 
ment of time given me to live, was aſſ 
rather at ſuch a point, than at any other of 


the whole eternity which was before 4 


\ 


A 
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of al that which is to come after me. I 
e abactes on Ul e 
devour. and ſwallow me up like an atom, 


Angle inſtant, and is never to return. The 
ſum of my know is, that I muſt ſhortly 
die; but that which I am moſt ignorant of 
is this very death, which I feel unable to 

As I know not whence I came, fo I 
know not whither I go; only this I know, 
that at'm out 


out being capable of deciding, which of 
theſe two conditions ſhall eternally be m 
portion. Such is my tate, full of weakneſs, 
vbſcurity, and wretchedneſss And from 
all this I conclude, that I ought, therefore, 
to paſs all the days of my life, without con- 
g what 3 to befall me; 
and that I have nothing to do, but to fol- 
low-my inclinations without reflection or 
diſquiet, in doing all that, which, if what 
men ſay of a miſerable eterpity prove true, 
will infallibly plunge me into it. It is 
poſſible I might find ſome light to clear up 
my goubts ; but I ſhall not take a minute's. 
pains, nor ſtir ene foot in the ſearch of it. 
On the contrary, I am reſolved to treat 
thoſe, with ſcorn and derifion who labour in 
this enquiry and care ; and, ſo to run with» 
out fear or foreſight, upon the trial of the 
event; permitting myſelf to be led 
on to death, atterly uncettain as to 
the eternal iſſue of my future condition. 
In earneſt, it is a pl 
ſo unreaſonable 


ory to religion to 
hare | men for its — 
enemies ; and their oppoſition is of ſa lit- 
de danger, that it ſerves to illuſtrate the 


now 6 truths which our religion teach 
; nor or the main ſcope of Chriſtian faith is to 
niſh- eſtabliſh thoſe two principles the corrup 
ings oe nature, and the redemption by 185 
1 And theſe oppoſere, if they are of 
part to uſe towards demonſtrating the truth of 
„ 


the redemption, by the ſanctity of their 
even lies, yet are at 21 aümirabl) uſeful in 
ing he corruption of nature, by ſo 
unnatural Teritiments and ſuggeſtions. 
heful Nothing is ſo important to any man as 
his own p bag ion; no 


m en- 1 and condition; nothing ſo 
o one re If, there 
at un- we find perſons indifferent to the loſs 
5 ſcat, & cbeir being, and to the danger of endleſs 
s mo- „in is impoſſible that this temp 
gned i ould be nat They are quite 


or like a ſhadow, which endures but a p 


| ſupernatural blin 
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approach, and feel them if they ar- 
7 and he who paſſeth days and nights 
in chagrin or deſpair, for the loſs of an - 
nt, or for ſome irhaginary blemiſh 
in his honour, is the very ſame mortal who. 
knows that he muſt loſe all by death, and 
yet remains without diſquiet, reſentment, _ 
or emotion. This wonderful inſenfſibility, 


with repect to things of the moſt fatal con- 


ſequence, in « heart ſo nicely ſenſible of 
the meaneſt trifles, is an aſtoniſhing pro- 
digy, and unintelligible inchantment, a 
blindneſs and infatuation." | - 
A man in a cloſe dungeon, who knows 
not whether ſentence of death has 
upon him, who is allowed but one hour's 


. ſpace to inform himſelf concerning it, and 
that 


one hour ſufficient, in caſe it have 
paſſed, to obtain its reverſe, would act coa- 


trary to nature and ſenſe, ſhould he make 


uſe of this hour not to procure information, 
but to purſue bis yanity or ſport. And yet 


ſuch is the condition of the perſons whom | 


we are now deſcribing ; only with this dif. 
ference, that the evils with which they are 


moment threatened, do infinitely ſur- 


every | 
paſs the bare loſs of life, and that trau ſient 
puniſhment which the priſoner is oppor 
to apprehend: yet they run {uy tle 
upon the precipice, having only caſt a v 


over their eyes, to hinder them from diſ-— 


cerffing it, and divert themſelves with the 

olicioaſneſs of ſuch as charitably warn 

them of their danger. 5 
Thus not the zeal alone of thoſe who 


heartily ſeek God, demonſtrates the 2 


of religion, but like wiſe the blindneſs of 
thoſe who utterly forbear to feck him, and 
who paſs their days under ſo horrible a 
neglett. There mult needs be a ſtrange - 
turn and revolution in human nature, be- 
fare men can ſabmit to ſuch a condition, 
much more ere they can applaud and 
value themſelves upon it. For ſuppoſing 
them to have obtained an abſolute cer- 
; that there was no fear after death, 
but of falling into nothing, ought not 
this to be the ſubject rather o . than 
of jollity ? And is it not therefore the higheſt 


pitch of ſenſeleſs extravagance, while we 
want this certainty, 90 glory in our dont 


after all, it is too 2 . 


and diſtruſt ? 


- 


And yet, 


man has ſo far declined from his original 


vatare, and us. it were departed from Him- 
ſelf, to nouriſh, in his heart a ſecret” ſeed- 


plot of joy, ſpringing up from the libertine © 


tal eaſe, or indolence, 
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carries ſamewhat fo tempting in it, that 
not only thoſe who have the mis fortune to 
be ſceptically inclined, but even thoſe who 


cannot unſertle their ju 


it, do yet 
eſteem it reputable to take up a en 
difidence.” For we may obſerve the 
"largeſt part of the herd to be of this latter 
'kind, falſe pretenders to infidelity, and 
4 rites in atheiſm. . There are 
perſons whom we have heard declare, that 
the genteel way of the world confiſts in 
thus ing thy bravo. This is that which 
YET term throwing off the yoke, and which 
[th Feuer number of them profeſs, not ſo 


much ovt of opinion, as out of gallantry 


and cowplaiſance, | 
Tet, if they have the leaſt reſerve of 
common ſenſe, it will not be difficult to 


make them apprehend, how miſerably 


they abuſe themſelves by laying ſo falſe a 
"foundation of applauſe eſteem. For 


"this is not the way to raiſe a character, 
even with worldly men, who, as they are 
able to paſs a ſhrewd judgment on things, 
io they eaſily diſcern that the only method 
of ſucceeding in our temporal n is to 
prove ourſelves honeſt, faithful, prudent, 
and capable of advancing the intereſt of our 


"friends; becauſe wen naturally love nothing 
but that which ſome way contributes to 


"their uſe and benefit, 


Bit now hat 
benefit can we any way derive from heat- 
ing a man confeſs that he has eaſed himſelf 
of the burden of religion; that he believes 
no God, as the witneſs and inſpector of his 


* _ ,ccndutt; that he conſiders himſelf as ab- 


.Tolute maſter of what he does, and ac- 
.countable for it only to his own mind? 
Win he fancy that we ſhall be hence in- 
duced to repoſe a greater degree of con- 
fidence in him hereafter ? or to depend on 
his comfort, his advice, or affiflance, in the 
neceſſities of life? Can he imagine us to 
lake any great delight or complacency 
when he tells us, that he doubts whether 
gur very ſoul be any thing more thin a 
little wind and ſmoke ? Nay, when he tells 


it us vithan air of aſſurance, and à voice 
That teſtifies the contentment of his heart? 


Is this a thing to be ſpoken of with plea- 


nuantry ? or oughtit not rather be lamented 
with . the deepeſt ſadneſs, as the mot 


melanchohe reflection that can firike out 


thoughts? _ 


an 
rTious conſideration, they muſt perceive the 
method in which they are engaged to be ſo 


N N ſo repugnant to gentility, 
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ven from that pood air and 
ff S 


grace which they purfoe, that, on the tog. 
trary, nothing can more effectually expoſe 
them to the contempt and averſion of man. 
kind, or mark them out for perſons defec. 
tive in parts and judgment. And, indeed, 
ſhould we demand from them an accoum 


of their ſentiments, and of the reaſons 


which they have to entertain this ſuſpicion 
in religious matters, what they offerrd 
would appear fo miſerably weak and tri- 
fling, as rather to confirm us in our be. 
ließ This is no more than what one 
of their own fraternity told them, with 
great ſmartneſs, oh ſuch an occaſion; If you 
continue (ſays he) to diſpute at this rate, 
you will infallibly make me a Chriftian, 
And the gentleman was in the right: for 
who would not tremble to find himſelf em- 
barked in the fame cauſe, with ſo forlorn, 
fo defpicable companions? * 
And thus it is evident, that they who 
wear no more than the outward maſk of 
theſe principles, are the moſt unhappy 
counterfeits in the world; inaſmuch as 
they are obliged to put a continual force 
and conſtraint on their genius, only that 
they may render theraſelves the moſt im. 
rtinent of all * living. 4 2 
If they are heartily 2 neerely 
b "nt their want of light, let them 
pot difiemble the diſeaſe. Such a con- 
"feflion could not be teputed ſhameful ; for 
"there is really no ſhame, but in being 
ſhatneJeſs. Nothing betrays ſo muci 
"weakneſs of foul, as not to apprehend the 
miſery of man, white liyirg without God 
in the world: nothing is a ſurer token of 
extreme baſene R of ſpirit, than not to hope 
"fer the reality of etefr al promiſes: no man 
4s ſo fligmatized a coward; as he that acts 
the bravo againft heaven, Let them 
therefore leave theſe impieties to thoſe who 
are born with ſo unhappy a Judgment, 43 
to be capable of entertaining them in 
eatneſt. If they camot be Chriſtian 
men, let them, however, be men of 


' honour : and let them, in conclufion, ac- 


knowledge, that there are but two ſorts of 
perſons, who deſerve to be ſtiled reaſonable, 
either thoſe who ſerve God with all their 
heart, becauſe they know him; or thoſe 
"who ſeek bim with all their heart, be- 
"cauſe as yet they know him not. 


= If then there ate perſons who 


"enquire after God, and'who, being traly 
ſenlible of their miſery, affeQtionate! 
'defire to be reſcued from it; it is to 

alone that we can in juſtice afford our 
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knowing God 
, they look on themſelves az ſo. little 
their own care, that they can- 
not but b unworthy the care of others; 
2 * quizes all the charity of the 
which, they deſpiſe, bot to de- 
6 ſuch a degree, as even to 
them to their own folly: but 
the 21 religion obliges us to con- 
hile they remain in this life, as 


le * G0 s enlightening graces 


and to. 7 it as ve 


y be repleniſhed with a fuller meaſure 
Faith than we now enjoy; and we our- 


hon on the o fide, - fall into the 
_ of their 545 t blindneſs and miſe- 
2. to do ſor them, what we de · 

wes be done to us in their caſe ; to 
intreat them that would take pity on 
themſelves, and would at leaſt ne A 


— 2 forward, if 


th by may. TED 
NG 1 here find laid to- 
It .. Mon. Paſeal. 


J. Of the 7 7 mind which i. 
2 the diſcovery of divine truth, 

the of evidence that ought 10 
be expeied in | fs matters ; with an 


r 


If all our knowledge be derived from 
God, and if it has pleaſed God to require 
acertain degree of probity, ſeriouſneſs, im- 
partality, and humility of mind, together 

A. ers to him for his direction, 
E and a proper ſub- 
5 9 to him, before he will communi- 


„at leaſt, 


due impreſſion upon their minds, and turn 
to their real pro and edification, to their 
une improvement in virtue and happi- 


36 3 


bBeok h MORAL, 
| * light of which they feel 
8 7 for thoſe who live without either 


, or endeayouring to know. 


| fad that irrefi 


cate his truths 
communicate EI as ſhall make a 1155 


nels; nnn tn F 
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mination either of che works or w 
without that temper of mind, 
without thoſe addreſſes for his. aid, 7 
ſabmiſſion to his will, which he. has deter- 
mined ſhall be the conditions of his com · 
munications to them: eſpecially if they. 
come with the contra 45 oficions, with a 
wicked, partial, p — and ludicrous tem- 


„and with an utter di to God. 
is providence, worſhip, . revelation; 
al their reſearches 


come to nothing = 

if, I fay, this be the caſe, as. to divine. 

knowledge, 281 1 it w, it cannot but 
be hig y nece 


a 
That 


Ta | 
le, of this matter ets Bah, 9 1 coats, 


in the courſe of a few 9 4 they 


vour after the proper qualifications, before. - 


we ſet ourſelves about the main enquiries 
themſelyes. If it has alſo pleaſed God 
2 peR from us ſome more deference a 
407 for him, than for our poor fallible 
ellow-creatures here below, and to claim 
2 belief and obedience, upon n ex- 


3 
ternal. evidence, that certain dectrines or 
duties are derived from him, without our 


being always let into the ſecrets. of his 
overnment, or acquainted With the rea- 

1 of his conduct, and alſo to expect that 

this plain external evidence be treated, as 

it is in all the other caſes of human deter. 


minations and judgments; I mean, that i it 


be, ſubmĩtted to, and N in, when 

ars to be ſuch. as in all other cafe 
ol be allowed to be ſatisfactoty, ad 
ed plainly IPA to what is alle 


d , 
contrary ; if, 10 , this alſo be 4 ee 


todiyine knowledge, as 1 believe it is, it 
will be very proper for us all to. confider 
of this matter beforehand alſo; that ſo 
Wee” eſs alva 
in our future reſs we do not 

bie and overbearing 4 
gree of evidence for certain f truth 


which i in ſuch caſes is not to be had hic 


in trath is almoſt peculiar to the mathem 
ties; and the expectation of which is gg 


common, though unjuſt, a F for in- 


fidelit us. _ 
N of -theſe e quiries, or 


ee which is ne for 
diſeovery of divine truth z it can 5 


tainly be no other chan What the. light of 
pe. and the conſciences of men in 
enced thereby dictate to us; thoſe, Tuan 
already intimated ; ſuch as 0 in- 


x impartiality and. 2 o God. 
Dcr 

of ſuc cu as — 

— the word and will of = 


W 


afterward Ne hben 
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mind, as will reſt ſatisfied in certain 
blime points, clearly above our 2 
mination, with full evidence that the 
revealed by God, without always i ſing 
upon knowing the reafons of the divine 
conduct therein immediately, before we 
will believe that evidence. Theſe are ſuch 
things as all honeſt and ſober men, who have 
naturally a ſenſe of virtue and of God, in 
their minds, muſt own their oblj ation to. 
We all know, by the common light of na- 
ture, till we eclipſe or corrupt it by our 


- own wickedneſs, that we are to dea with 


the utmoſt fairneſs, honeſty, and integrity 
in all, eſpecially in religious matters; that 
be tohearken to every argument, and 


fo conſider without preju- 
2 —— without pee 
ably to our convictions ; that we are but 
» frail, dependent creatures; all whoſe 
Ities, and the exerciſe of them, are de- 
God; that we ought therefore 
a due modeſty, 
of mind in divine matters, 
cularly in the ſearch after the nature, 
Rwe, and providence of our great 
; a ſubmiſſion, I mean, not to hu- 


ie i 
10 0 


4 


] 


3 to divine authority, when once it 


ſudies and enquiries, is one plain inſtance 
of ſuch our ſubmiſſion to him; and that a 
ready compliance with bine revelation, 
Anda feady obedience to the divine will, ſo 


| Bod as we have clearly diſcovered it, is ano- 


Yrer neceſſary inflance of the ſame humble 
Tegard tothe divine Majeſty. Nor indeed, 
can any one who comes to t beſe ſacred en- 

aries wich the oppoſite diſpoſitions of dif- 
eſty, partiality, xs buffoonery, ne- 

Het of all divine worſhip, and cont 
55 2ll diyine revelation, a of all Fay ab 

even by the light of nature, that God 
ſhould be obig to diſtover farther divine 
truths to him. Nor will a ſober perſon, d 
ſenſible of the different ſtates of Creator a 
creature; imitate Siman Magus, and his 
_ followers, 2 the —— ages of the goſpel; 


1 yiical fa 
9 
Ar futetent t to ſet aſule the evi- 


— down in the lau uf Moſes, and ſt 
all: over the Bible; * that ſeeret things 
ng unto the - Lord dur God ; b 


00 — chin chat are reveale to us and to our 


WO 


+ thar we wry 6 them,” Deut. 


ties, or 
t che conduct of 


'  -drnce of Sonfeſſed miracles themſelves; 
Dot will rather agree 10 that wiſeaphoriim 


xxix. 29. Now, in order to the making 
ſome impreſſions upon men in this matter, 
and the ng Pro that all our dif. 
anne are to be ived from God ; and 

t we are not to expect is bleſſing u 
our enquiries without the forego ing quali. 
fications, devotions, and obedience, give 
me leave here, inſtead o my own farther 
reaſoning, 'to ſet down from the ancient 
ewiſh and Chriſtian writers, ſeveral = 

which ſeem to me _ remarka 

and 4 aria —_— our preſent purpoſe 

not now indeed, as ſuppo g any of thoſe 
obſervations of ſacred — but as very 
re in themſelves ; very agreeable to the 
ht of nature; and very good teſtimonies 
of the feſe of wie men 18 the fevers wee 


cient ages of the world to this purpoſe. 


And I chooſe to do this the more 

here, becauſe I think this matter to be 

very great importance z becauſe it ſeems 

to be now very little known or conſidered, 

at leaſt very little ted by ſeveral pre- 

— 1 into revealed religion ; 
r hereof ſeems to me 


the ſcepticiſm and infi- 


Moſes, ſay 
See, L have called | 1 Benaleel, the 


Judah : and I have Cd ds a de . 
rit of God, in wiſdom, and in unſterſtand- 
ing, and in knowledge, &. And in the 
hearts of all that are wiſe-hearted, — A 
put wiſdom, &.“ Ex. XXI. 1, 2, 3, 6. 

It ſhall come to paſs, if thou wilt not 
hearken unto the voice of the Lord thy 
God, to obſerve to do all his com 
ments, and his ſtatutes, which I command 
thee this day, that all theſe curſes hall 
come upon thee, and overtake thee 
the Lord ſhall ſmite thee with madaeſs, and 
blindneſs, and aſtoniſhment of heart ; and 
thou ſhalt grope at noon-day, as the blind 
'gropeth in darkneſs.” Deut. xxvili. 15, 


28. 2 
The Lord hach not given you an heart 
to perceive, and eyes £0 ſee, and ears to 
hear, unto this day. Deut. axix, 4. 
* Give chy ſervant an mp 
heart to judge thy people z that 1 
diſeern. hetween por bad 3 for who 
able to judge y. fo great 74 2 
Aud 2 _ 1220 the Ds, $0. 
this thing. And God fail 
23 2 aſked this thing: 
at asked for thyſelf underſtanding to 
diſcern jodgment; behold T have done ac- 


. 


din tothywords ; » 
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2 wiſe and an underſtanding heart; ſo that 


there was none like thee before thee, nei- 
ther after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. 


—— And all Iſrael heard of the judgment wa 


which the king had judged; ; and they fear- 
ed the king; for they {aw that the . 
of God was in him, to do judgment.“ 
1 Kings, iii. 9, 10, 11, 12, 28. 


= Nad. days ſhould ſpeak; and multi- 
tude of years ſhould teach wiſdom. But mouth 
there is à ſpirit 2 the inſpirati Bo | 


of the Almighty. giv underſt 

Job, xxxu. * 
L gehold in this ou art not juſt; I will 
anſwer thee, that God is greater than man. 


Why doſt thou ftrive againſt him? For he 


iveth not account of any of his matters. 
Job, xxxiil. x2, 13. 

« Surely it is meet to be ſaid unto God, 
I have borne chaſtiſement; I will not offend 
any more. That which I fee not, teach 
thou me; if I have done iniquity, I will do 


no more.“ Job, xxxiv. 31, 32. 


God thundereth marvellouſly with his 
voice; great things dot doth he which we can- 
we comprehend.” Job, xxxvil. 5 
God is terrible majeſty. "Touch- 
ing "the Almigh«y we cannot fin 
is ee f in power, and 1 in judgment, 
and in plenty of juſtice: he will not afflict. 
Men do ore fear him: he reſpect- 
eih not any that are wiſe of heart. Job, 
XxxVU, T2, 43, 24+ 
Who ut wiſdom in the inward 
? Or who hath given vnderſtanding 


unto the heart?* Jab, xxxviii. 36. 


Then Job anſwered the Lord and ſaid; 
I know that thou canſt do every thing, and 
it no thought can be with-holden from 
— Who 1s he that hideth counſel with- 
put er . Therefore have I uttered 
that L underſtood not; things too wa) 
ful for me. which 1 knew not,” As xlil 
1 2, 3. 
bare heard of thee by the 
of „but now mine eye ſceth thee, — 
Wh Fe FR and 08s 4 in 
xlit. 5, 6. 
« The meek he e in . 
the BACK will A 


W ere them 


e . his 


covenant.” "Plalm, vy 


| Art doing krough thy command ts b 


made me wiſer mine enemies; for 

ate ever with me. I have more under- 
ſtandi ing than all m teachers, for thy teſtj- 
Bales are uy ditation. I und: 


09 


find him out; / 


. 


whoſe name was 


way. ” Pale, 1 | 


Higheſt.“ 
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more than the ancients, becauſe I k 
Was Through thy precepts N 
ing; therefore I hate every 1 5 
Warft, cxix. 98, 99, 100, oy ; 
4 Lak my heart L not haughty, nor 
mine eyes lofty; neither do Lexetciſe my- 
ſelf in great matters, or in things too high | 
for me. Pſalm, cxxxi. 1 
„The Lord giveth nike; out of hi 
cometh knowledge and i 
Prov. ii. C. 


"  Trult in the nem 


and lean not to thine own underſtandin 


In all thy ways acknowledge him, and 

ſhall direct thy paths.” Prov: ul. 5, 6. 
„The froward is abomination to the 

Lord: but his ſecret is with the righteous.” 


| Prov. iii. 32. 


od iverh to man that h good in | 


| beat t, idle, and knowledge, and joy.” 


Eceleſ. ii. 2 
« God hath made every thing beautiful 


in his time: alſo he hath ſet the world in 
their heart; ſo that no man can find out 
work that God maketh from thebegi 


to the end.” Eccleſ. iii. 11. | 

„ Then I beheld all the work of God, 
that a man cannot find out the work tha 

is done under the ſan; becauſe IM 
man labour to ſeek it out: yet he 
find it; yea further, n man 
think 8 yer ſhall he nor be able to 


find it,” Ecclef. viii. 17. 


% As for theſe four child, 


them knowledge and {kill in all 2 4 


” Da 
F 
band. bur the wife ſhall underſtand.” Ban. 
„„ 


theſe things; prudent, and he ſhall know 


them: for the ways of the Lord arg right, 
„and the juſt ſhall walk in them: but the 


tranſgreſfor ſhall fall therein.“ Hol. xiv. 2 : 


« And the angel that was ſent unto 
is Ie, gave me an 1 [1 | 
and ſaid, thy heart hath gone too far 


world: and thinkeſt thou to Cogn | : 
NES. {a | 
4 "He fai 


things, and ſuch as are grown 1 Sig thee, 
canſt thou not know, how ſho 


d moreover unto me; thine own 


thy veſſel 
then be able to comprehend the way of the 
a Ed. iv. 10, 11. 


1 They chat dwell upon the earth 


underſtand nothing; but that which is rv. 


the earth: and he 172 — dwellerh above the 


P3 n 


erſtand heavens, may W 


LA 
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that are above the height of the heavens, 
c. 2 Eid, iv. 21. 


Into a malicious ſop! wiſdom ſhall not defire. 
.enter, nor dwell in the 5 that is ſubject 


een wicked 
= own WIC 
them. Wiſd. ii. 21. 

A for the m 

them not.“ Wild.! ii. 23. : 

. * Wherefore I prayed, and underſtand- 

was given me: I called upon God, and 

* ſpirit of wiſdom came to me.” Wiſq. 


VI. 7. 

It is God that leadeth unto wiſdom, 
and directeth the wiſe. For in his hand 
are both we and our words; all wifdom alſo, 

and knowledge of workmanſhip.” Wild. 
. 15, 16. 

1 perceived that I could nat 
tte wife obtalg wiſdom, except God gave 


her me; (and that was a point of wiſdom 


1. &c. 
hath blinded 


alſd, to know whoſe gift wa) Iprayed xliii. 
vnto the Lord, and beloaght Mend with 
| Dy. whole heart I ſaid,” Wiſd. viii. | 


« Give me wiſdom that fitteth by 
throne, and reject me not from among thy 
* For I thy ſervant, and ſon of 

hine handmaid, am a feeble perſon, and 
Seele er ad oo young for the un 
| | ent of judgment laws. For 

though a man be never ſo perfect among 
the c of men, yet if thy wiſdom be 
Wink | if of 5 ag 


"SOR Bardi we gueſs axight at Stops Bi 
"that are upon ave gick wth labo 

e find the thing 5 that wie before us: but 
the things cr are in heaven who hath | 

Þ =: our 2” Wiſd. ix. 9. 
All wiſdom cometh om the Lord, 
and is with him for ever. She is Wich 
all fleſh according to his gift; and he hath 
F Ec. i. 


Fo 
If thou deſire wiſdom, kee N 
mandments, and the Lord ſhall give 
unto thee. For the fear of the Lofts my 
dom and inſtruction; and faith and 
nefs are his delight.” Ec. i. 26, 27. 
Myleries are revealed unto the meek. 
een not out the things that are tc 
| hard for thee; neither ſearch the thi 
.that are above thy 2 But what. 
© commanded thee, think thereupon with r 
. yerence; for. it is not needful ſor thee 
ſee the things that are in ſecret, Ec. iii. 
19. 21, 22. 
Let thy mind be upon the ordinances 
wer the Lord, and medkare cx COPY * 


Nager, they know gether 


commandments. He ſhall eſtabliſh thine 
heart, and give thee wiſdom at thine own 
Fe. vi, 37. 

„ Wiſdom, knowledge, and underſtand. 
ing of the er are of the Lord. Love, and 
the way of good works, are from him. 
Errorand darkneſs had their 3 to· 
with finners.“ Ec. xi. 15, 16. 

« Fooliſh men ſhall not attain unto wil. 
dom; and finners ſhall not ſee her. For 


the is far from pride; and men way 60 


hars cannot remember her.” Ec. xv. 7,8, 
He that keepeth the law of the Lord 
getteth the underſtanding thereof; and the 
E Lord is wil- 
Ec. xxi. 11 

« As his ways are plain unto the holy, 
ſo are they ſtumbling- blocks unto the 
wicked.” Ec. xxxix. 2 | 
The Lord hath m all things, and 
rd the N hath he given wiſdom.” Ec, 


a 21 man will do his will, he ſal 
KEE, 


doctrige whether it be of God, 


Nike or whether I ſpeak; of myſelf.” Joho, vi. 


I 
7. O the depth of the righes both of the 
wiſdom and knowledge of God! How un- 
ſearchable are his j nts, and his ways 
aſt finding out!“ Rom, xi. 311 
If any of you lack wiſdom, him ak 
of God, that gireth to all men liberally, 
and upbraide Far, ra it ſhall be given 
1 very 3 gift, and every perſect 
is from above, and cometh down from 
the Father of lights.“ James i. 5, 17. 
Now from all this evidence, and much 
more that might be r it is 2 55 
that the Jewiſh and Chritt « wha. reli 
ways Noo. that there m 
per of mind in the enquirers, or elſe tes ci 
r 1 ſor thoſe religions will not ha 
ir dus effect. That the courſe of Gods 
rovidence defi 2 Fay to diſtinguiſh 
een the we „ the by the 
bumble, and Ko 05 which are thoſe 
whom the common light of nature 5 9 — 
expect the rages bleffin 
Ladies of this N and the 1 Are 
the obſtinate, the proud, - and the i impious; 
which are thoſe whom the ſame common 
light of nature aſſures us may expect the 
2 malediction on the ſame: and that 
- tis not for want of convincing and fatis- 
factory evidence in the bulinels of os 
,but becauſe many men come with 
verſe, fceptical, and wicked Field 
that they fail of ſatis faction therein. Ac- 


cording Yo I think, APES in common 
odſeryation 
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obſervation, that the virtuous and the re- 
ligious, I mean thoſe that are ſuch accord- 
ing to natural conſcience, do rarely, if 
ever, fail on their enquiries. to embrace 


and acquieſce in both the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian revelations, and that the debauch- 


ed and profane do as ſeldom fail. on their 
quiries to reject and ridicule therz, 
Whic different ſucceſs of the ſame exa- 
mination, agrees exactly with the whole 
tenor of the Scriptures, and is the v 
ame which muſt be true, in caſe thoſe 
Scriptures be true alſo; and is, by conſe- 
quence, a conſiderable confirmation of their 
real verity and inſpiration. And certainly, 
he that conſiders his own weakneſs and de- 
n. —.— and that all oy ng 
evidence muſt come originally..frgm. hin 
will by natural judgment and equity pro- 
nounce, that he who expects the divine 
blefling and illumination, in points of ſuch 


vaſt conſequence, as thoſe of revelation moſt - | wh 
, ought to be inſiſted on; without which y 
t 


certainly are, ought above all things to 
rify his will, and rectify his c inſuch 
points as all the world knows to be the 
will of God; and to addreſs himſelf to the 


Dirine Majeſty with due fervency and ſe- 


riouſneſs, for his aid and aſſiſtance, before 
he can juſtly promiſe himſelf ſacceſs in ſo 
great and momentous an undertaking, 

ut then, as to the ſecond enquiry, or 
the degree of evidence that ought to be ex- 
pected in religious matters, it ſeems to me 


gu. For as on the one fide it is a great 
error in all caſes to pulled evidence 
n the nature of the ſubje& renders impoſ-. 


 fble; ſo it is as weak on the other fide, to 


lay the ftreſs of important truths on ſuch 
„as is in its own nature unſatis- 
ory and precarious: or to aſſert with 
great aſſurance what can no way be proved, 
even by that ſort of evidence which is pro- 
for the ſubjeft in debate. An inſtance 
the firſt fort we have in Autolicus, an 
„ In his debates. with Theophilus 
ü who appears . have 
— the God of 
w 


1 


| 


i 


7 
? 


- 
- 


Z 
: 
jd 


* 
. 


y prepoſterous would any philoſophi 
eptic nom be, who ——— 

tof the air in which we breathe, before 
he-would believe that there was ſuch an 
element at all, Wbereas it is clear, that 
the air may be demonſirated to be -ſuffi- 
aently ſenſible and real, by a thouſand 

b | ; 
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experiments; while yet none of thoſe ex-. 
periments can render it viſible to us: juſt 
as the exiſtence of a ſupreme being may 
be demonſtrated by innumerable argu- 
ments, although none of thoſe arguments 


imply even the poGbility of his being pro- 


rly ſeen By, any of his creatures. But 
— that ws may keep a mean here, and 
may neither on one fide, expect in our re- 
ligious enquiries, overbearing. or ftrictl 
mathematic evidence, fugh as is impoſſible 
to be denied or doubted gf by any; which 
would render the conſtant deſign of pro- 
vidence, already ſtated, entire! ineffeQral, 
and force both good and bad . 
lievers, without any regard to their quali- 
fications and temper of mind; nor on the 
other fide, may we depend on ſuch weak 
ws precarious arguments, as are not really 
ufficient or n to even fair, honeſt, 
and impartial men. I intend here to conſi- 
der, what that degree of evidence is which 


are not, and with which we are obliged | 
acquieſce in divine matters. . Now this de- 
gree of evidence I take to be that, and no 
other, which upright judges are determin- 
ed by in all the important affairs of eſtate 
and life that come before them: andaccord- 
ing to-which, they ever aim to give fen- 
tence in their courts of judicature. I chooſe 
to inſtance in this judicial evidence, and 
theſe judicial determinations eſpecially, be- 
cauſe the perſons concerned in ſuch. mat- 
ters are, by long uſe, and the nature of their 
employment, Connelly eg, the beſt 
and moſt ſagacious diſcoverers of truth, 
and thoſe that judge the moſt unbiaſſed! 

and fairly, concerning ſufficient or inſuſfi- 
cient evidence, of all others. Such upright 
judges then, never expect 8 

WA 


able, or mathematic evidence; 


rng, ie, in human afairs, Acne ie 2 
to be had: they don't require. that 
„ 
N- 


lible, or im ble, which. they are ſei 
| ible would be alike wild and ridiculous ; 


yet do they expect full, ſufficient, or co 

vincing —— and ſuch, as 1s 8 
ly ſuperior. to what is alledged on the 
other ſide: and they require SS the wit- 
neſſes they believe, be, ſo far as they ate 
able to diſdover, of a good character. up- 
right, and faithful. Nor do they chink it 
too much trguble to uſe their utmoll fx Il 
and bei diſcovering where the truth 
lies; how, far the witneſſes agree with or 
contradict each other; and ich way ibe 


ney cxrcomilances.may be beit com- | 
3 3 pred, | 
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to enquire to good pur 
teligion: that 1 have taken care 


* - * 1 .* 
mine us in tłis erquiry; becau 
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tet any knavery which may 


in apy branches of the evidence before 


They do not themſelves pretend to 
Judge of the reality or obligation of any 
ancient laws, or acts of parliament, from 
their own meer or inclinations, but 
from the authenticneſs of the records which 
contain them, and though they are not able 
always to ſee the reaſon, or occaſion, or 
wiſdom of ſuch laws, or acts of parliament; 
yet do they, upon full external evidence 
that they are genuine, allow and execute 
the fame, as confidering themſelves to be 
not legiſlators, but judges; and owning 
that ancient laws, anciert facts, are to 


de known not by gueſſes or ſuppoſals, but 


by the # 4+ re= of ancient records, and 
Original evidence for their reality. 'Nor 


n fuch their procedure do they think them 


ſelves guilty in their ſentences, if at any 


time afterwards they diſcover that they 


have been impoſed upon by falſe witneſſes, 
or forged records; ſuppoſing, I mean, that 
ry are conſcious, that they did their ut- 
molt to diſcover the truth, and went exact- 
ly by the beſt evidence that lay before 

em; as knowing have done their 


duty, and muſt in ſuch a caſe be blameleſs 
e 0 


re God and man, notwithſtanding the 
miſtake in the ſentences themſelves. Now 
this is that procedure which J would ear - 
neſtly recommend to thoſe that have a mind 
into revealed 


to purge themſelves from all thoſe vices 
which will make it their great intereſt that 
religion ſhould be falſe; after they have 
reſolved upon honeſty, impartiality, and 
modeſty, which are virtues by the law of 
nature; after they have devoutly implored 
the dine aſſiſtance and bleſſing on this 


their important undertaking; which is a. 


duty likewiſe they are obliged to by the 
fame law of nature; that after all this pre- 
paration, I ſay, they will Tet about the en- 
_ itſelf, in the very ſame manner that 
: bee already —_— —— all our 
upright judges proceed by in the diſeov 

ET Fer them a pare for no pains, = 
conſult all the originals, wheneyer they can 
come at them; and let chem uſe all that 


Ailigenee, ſagacity, aud judgment, which 


they are maſters: of, in order to ſee what 


real external evidence there is for the truth 


ol the ſacts on which the Jewiſh and Chriſ- 
tian religions do depend. I here ſpeał of 
the truth of ſacts, as the ſureſt way to deter- 
ſeal theworld, 

1 Fg * V's 


_ cred books, w 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
pared, ſo as to find out a forgery, or de- 
+, uſſ 


I think, owns, that if thoſe ſacts be true, 
inſtitutions of religion muſt alfo be true, or 
be derived from God; and that no parti. 
cular difficulties, as to the reaſons of ſeveral 
laws, or the conduct of providence in ſeveral. 
caſes, which thoſe inſtitutions no where 
wetend to give us a full account of, can 
ſufficient to fer aſide the convincing evi. 
dence which the truth of ſuch facts bri 
along with it. For example: Thoſe who 
are well ſatisfied of the truth of the Moſaic 
hiſtory; of the ten miraculous plagues with 
which the God of Iſrael ſmote the Egyp. 
tians ; 'of the drowning of the Egyptians 
in the Red ſea, while the Iſraelites were 
miraculouſly conducted through the ſame; 
and of the amazing G04 2 the 
decalogue was given to that people 
at . Sings will for certain, believe 
that the Jewiſh religion was in the main de. 
rived from-God, 
vera] occaſional 


reckon that the truth r 
principally enquired into, when we have a 
mind to an Henne in the verity of the 


Jewiſh and religions. And if it 
alledged that ſome of theſe facts are too 
remote to afford us any certain means of 
diſcovery at this diſtance of time; I an- 
ſwer, That then we are to ſelect ſuch of 
thoſe facts as we can examine, and to ſearch 
into the acknowledgment or denial of thoſe 
that are ancienter, in the oldeſt teſtimonies 
now extant; into the effects and conſe- 
es, and ſtanding memorials of ſuch 
&s in after ages, and how far they wete 
real, and allowed to be ſo; and in ſhort, we 
are to determine concerning them, by the 
beſt evidence we can now have; not 
let a bare ſuſpicion; or a wich that things 
had been otherwiſe, overbalance our real 
evidence of facts in any caſe whatſoever. 
J do not mean that our enquirer is to 
have no regard to internal characters, or 
the contents of the Jewiſh and ' Chriſtian 
revelations; or that he is not to exa- 
mine into that alſo in the general, before 


be admits even the proof from miracles 
themſelves; becauſe what ed mi- 
raeles ſoever are w for the ſupport 


red + for the eſta⸗ 
e or wickddurſs for the os 
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bliſkment of notions.contrary to the divine been 


1 of an 3 or * 
or erue on, thoag ey may prove 
ſuch a on to be {1 tural, — will 
they only ee from wicked 
demons, or evil 
of purity and and ſo will by no 
means move 8 divine, or you of our re- 
But then, it is, for 


omg ore Pye 


the truth of the facts thereto „And 
in this caſe, I fear not to invite ali our 
ſeepties and unbelievers, to uſe their great- 


eſt nicety, their entire fill, their ſhrewdeſt i 


abilities, and their utmoſt lagacity ur this 
uiry; being well aſſured my own 
e that the p 
reſult of ſuch an exact hiſtorical enq 
will be as inly and evidently on the fido 
of re religion. | 
There is ſuch an inimitable air of ſince- 
ity, honeſty, and impartiality, in the ſacred 
liforian 33 the ancient 
ſtill extant do fo generally atteſt to, and 
confirm the facts, ſo far as they are concern- 
ed; the moſt ancient predictions have been 
all along ſo exactly and wonderfully fulſil- 


led; the characters of the Meſſias in the 


Old Teſtament have been ſo icularly 
anſwered in the New; our Lord's own pre- 
ditions, and thoſe of St, Paul and St. John 
have been all along hitherto ſo i 


] 
accompliſhed, the e ities of the apodie, them. 


and the hiſtory and ufferings of them and 
of their immediate ſucceſſors, do ſo fully 
confirm the miracles and circumſtances be- 
longing to the firſt times of the Goſpel ; 
that he who acquaints himſelf originally 
with theſe things, if he came with an un- 
tainted and honeſt mind, m_—— 
other than a believer and a Chriſtian. -- 

T cannot but heartily wiſh, for the com- 
mon good of all the ſcep 2 
of this age, that I conld jon 
minds all that real evidence 
eke g. bee during 

paſt enquiries IP my own 
— ——— and that their tem- 
23 that this evidence 
might afford them as great-ſatisfaQtion-as 
— Frog though this entire com- 
Munica r 


| at RELIGEOUS, 


. 


ſo aud ſeri 
der of 


| religion, or of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian in- 


66 greet 
ſequence, our main enquiry is to be as to 


profane teſtimonies i 


2p 

own mind, for the certainty. of. 
rar rei n, and of the Jewiſh and 
— bes- ie, be. ve leavg 
— ez Vet, may | 
to addreſs myſelf to all, eſ y to che 
and of our age; to do 
what I am able for them in this momentons 
concern; and to lay before them, as briefly 
as I can, a conſiderable num- 
fe - arguments which have 

greateſt weight with me, as to the | 
of what is here deſired and/expeRed - 
them ; I mean the belief of 


ſtitutions, as contained in the books of the 
Old and New Teſtament,—But to; waye 
farther - ſome of the 


lation ought to do. 
2. Aſtronomy, ide rofiaCorromatia 
mathematic ſciences; do confirm the ace 
counts of Scripture; ſo far as they are con 


3. The moſt ancient and beſt hiſtorical 
accounts now known, generall peak- 

ing, confirm the accounts of Scripture; fo 
far as they are concerned. 

. The more learning hasencreaſed; the 
more certain in general do the 
accounts a renee — * 
more 


. fs I En 
memorials preſerved of | 


truthsof the —— 
were conſtant for the certainty of 


6. Neither the Moſaical' hw, nor the 
Chriſtian religion, could poſſibly have been 
received and eſtabliſhed without ſuch mi- 
racles as the ſacred hiſtory contains. 
NE — — *. — 


2 — yet 
— — 2 


& The ancient and tai of the | 
their Jewiſh nation are pron 


arguments for 
truth of their law, and — : 
relating to chem. | 
dates of the ; 


9. 
Chriſtian church are ſtrong | 
forthe ade deere. 


hecies thereto. 
e the Jewiſh. 


ons. 
of old owned to be true by their very 
4 8 28 by, * "Pops 
rs. The ſacred writers, who lived in 
times and places ſo remote from one an- 
' - other —— 

grand defign, viz. that of the ſalvation. of 


mankind, by the worſhip of, and obedience 


to the one true God, in and through the 
Meſſiah; which, without a divine 

uct, could never have — ns | 
132. The principal doctrines of the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian religion are agr. e to the 
moſt ancient traditions of all other nations. 


- 13. The difficulties relating to this re- the 


ligion are not ſuch as affect the truth of the 
facts, but the eonduct of providence, the 
reaſons: of which the ſacred writers never 


| pretended fully to know, or to reveal to 
mankind 8 : a n 


14. Natural religion, which is yet ſo 
certain in itſelf, is not without ſuch diffi- 
culties, as to the conduct of providence, as 
are objeRed to revelation. A 
15. The facred hiſtory has the 
of truth, honeſty and impartiality, of 
all other hiſtorĩes whatſoever; and withal 
has none of the known marks of knavery 
and impoſture. Re r 
16. The predictions of have 
been ſtill fulũlled in the ſe veral ages of the 
world whereto they belong. 4 
ag 2 ſyſtems of the univerſe, 
or ſchemes of divine revelation, have any 
tolerable pretences to be true, but thoſe of 
the Jews and Chrittians. 


a 
* ve 


e 
- The evidence. the Jews had to believe 


ſo ſar as we know, no more than Moſes's 
word; whoſe. credit was, ſufficiently efta- 
bliſhed, by the teſtimonies given to him 
by the Deity; but, at the ſame time, it is 
not certain P 
ition concerning theſe things. But, as 
to his authority, and the authority af the 
sand inſtitutions given by him, they 
and their children, and we who take 
it from their children, have the ſtrongeſt 
1 of chonking io capable 
„ © Satin 14 5 547 1 | n 
1. The whole people, an infinite mul- 

_ titude; were witneſſes of all the miraales 
vrought preceding the deliverance from 


1 


ſung that hymn which Moſes com 
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Egypt, and of the final miracle that at. 


deliverance ; in memory 
whereof, the paſſover, an annual ſolemnity, 
was inſtituted, with the ſtrongeſt injunQions 


to acquaint their children with the cauſe of 
that obſervance, and to mark that night 
— all their generations for ever. 

- ſs whole people were witneſſes to 
the miracle in paſſing the Red er 
ed on 
that oceaſion, which was preſerved for the 
uſe of their children. . 

3. The whole: people were witneſſes to 
dreadful promulgation of the law from 
Sinai, with which they were alſo to ac- 
quaint their children; and the ſeaſt of Pen- 
tecoſt was annually to be obſerved on the 
day on which that law was given; beſides 
that the very-tables in which the tcn com- 
mands were written, were depoſited in the 
Ark, and remained, atleaſt, till the build. 
1g of Solomon's temple, and probably till 
the deſtruction of it. | 
4. The wbole people were witneſſes to 
the many miracles wrought, during the 
2 of ſorty years, in the wilderneſs: to 

Pillar of fire and cloud, ta the manna, 
— &c. a ſample of the manna remain- 
ed to future 


erations: and were 
directed to ow 
children 


what they ſaw to their 


5. The whole people were witneſſes to 
the framing and building of the Ark, and 
Tabernacle ; were all contributors to 
It; they ſaw the cloud fill and reſt upon it, 
and they aſſiſted at the ſervices performed 
there ; and, to commemorate this, as well 
as their ſojourning in tents in the wilder- 
— — they 
appo which in ng years, 

A 8 
As theſe things were abſolutely ſufficient 
to ſatisfy the children of Iſrael, then in be. 


| ing-tonching the authority and odligaio 


things were a 
enforce theobſeryance, and to preſerve the 
memory and evidence of what was to be 
obſerved. be £14 WES 
1. The law. was by Moſes, at the com- 
mand of God, put into writing, for the 
greater certainty, as well as all the direc- 
tions for making the Ark, the Cherubim, 


the Tabernacle, the prieſt's garments, &c. 


and all the rules of government, judica- 
ture, &c. with every other circumſtance 
revealed, ſor directing the faith and the 


OE Mn to be preſerved, pe. 
ruſcd, and attended to, in the moſt careful 
4 | manner; 


their 

es, 
2 
and 
mirac 
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BOOK I. M ORAL. 
manner ; the prieſts, who were to judge in 
queſtions relating to it, muſt be well verſed 
in it; the king, who was to rule over the 
nation, was to write out a copy of it for 
himſelf, and to peruſe it continually; and 
the people were to write out paſſages of it, 
ind to wear them by way of figns, gpon 
their hands, and of frontlets, between 

es, and to write them upon the poſt of 
ir doors, &c. And they were to teach 
their children the moſt notable parts of it, 
and particularly to inſtruct them in the 
miracles attending the deliverance from 
Egypt, as they ſat in their houſe, as they 
ville by the way, as they lay down, and 
as they roſe up, ke. . e 
3. Beſides the authority that promul 
gated the law, there was a folemn covenant 
and agreement between God and the peo- 
, whereby the people became bound to 
ep, preſerve, and obſerye this law, and 
all that was contained in it: and God be- 
came bound to be the God of the Iſraelitiſn 
people, to protect, and proſper them: and 
this covenant, towards the end of their ſo- 
wed, 6 
4. The particulars of this covenant, 
on God's part, were, to give the people tl 
good land of Canaan, a land flowing with 
milk and honey, to preſerve, and protect 
them in it; to give them perpetual indur- 
nnce, and victory over their and his ene- 
mies; to proſper them in all their labours; 
bo?! cs them the increaſe of their fields, 
flocks; arid to make them a great, a 
pps and a flouriſhing people; on condi- 
tion that they kept and obeyed his law. 
. The particulars, on the part of the 
* were, to ſerve Jehovah,” and no 
other God, in the way directed by the 


law; to preſerve, obſerve, and obey the 
Fol ; 


lly, and exactly; and if they 

failed or tranſpreſſed, to ſubmit and con- 
ſent to the ſevere ſanction of the law and 
covenant, which, in many inſtances, was, 
to individuals tranſgreſſing, death (to be 
at off from the people) and to the bulk of 

the people, deftru&ion, captivity, diſper- 
Hon, blindneſs, madneſs, &c. beſides the 

forfeiture of all the good promiſes.” * 
© 6. Beſides the bleſſings, and pre- 
eminences, God was, by ſome ſpecial viſi- 


ble ſymbol of his preſence, to reſide con- ci 
tinually with the people; firſt, in the Ta- ſcri 
bdernaele, which was made in the wilder- 


veſs for chat end, and" afterwards in the ch 


_ 


AND xELiGtous. wy 


and directions, and to anſwer prayers, and 
accept of vowu s. te be 


7. This covenant was alſo reduced into 

writing, and was the tenure by which the 
Ifraelites held the land of Canaan, and 
on which all their hopes were founded: 
wherefore it muſt in all generations bs 
conſidered by them as a thing of no ſmall 


as the people held immediately their land 
of him; ſo he made ſeveral regulations for 
_—_— Porte property, that are very re. 


1. The land was by his command di. 
— twelve lots, one ſor cach tribe: 
they were put in aceordin 
to the Tele of the tribe of Levi, 7 
far their portion had no more than what 
_— ed the — _ houſe, and 
cities withſu if i 
— 
2. Not only were the deſcendants of 
each tribe to enjoy, in excluſion of other 
tribes, their own lot, but the pi = 
fields and parcels, within each-wribe;wers 
to remain for ever with the reſpective fa- 
milies that [firſt poſſeſſed” them, and on 
failure of the iſſue of the poſſeſſor, to the 
neareſt of that family: hence all lands ſold 


returned at the jubilee to the proptietor, 


or his neareſt a-kin; he who Rad a right 
to revenge blood ne „ 
3. This right of blood, depending upon 
knowledge of deſcent and g logy, made 
it abſolutely neceſſury for children of 
Ifrael to keep very exact vecords and ptooſa 
of their deſcent; not to mention the ex- 
pectation they had of ſomething ſurpriſ- 


Joſhua, and how many degrees, and by 


7 — ſor the 


g 


1 


"Hare than to deliver a 


FTE 
F 
WT 
15 


from heaven ? To pot this law in 
together with the covenant for the 
it t To make the tenure of the 


1 


to men who ſaw the miracles, and 


PE 
FE 


— rb, ara j 


e executorsof this law; who were aired from 


ti and were contented with the 
tribes, without any fixed portion amon 


„ 
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debts, lands, &c. is a gain 


an the original divifion of 
ive hem? To apps 'of 


— 5 wh of that law amon 2282 
or no c 
fach a ich tel we 8 g —— 
— — — fo conſtituted, 
tn eli —— not ould nt pod proce proceed from 


redo for p prof of th ru * are fo many 
checks againſt any ity- or um tion, 

If any man 3 mo of 
the Jews is no more than human invention, 


Ra * law is a forgery; 


him ſay when it was impoſed u that 
En — — wor! yes it 2 pol- 
2 ſo as to 

period they men- 
other gircumſtances than 


if they were 


to oy rally told — throughout 
— 
w 
paige of. uw by may of fron . 
Could the whole le have been per 
ſuaded to ſubmit to — — death, — 
all the offences which law makes ca- 


pital, unleſs their fathers had done fo, upon 


of that law? 
been bone 


TT m_—_ 
gies, in order to entitle ke — 


the evidence of the —— 
Could the 3 


ſuaded that they bad 
and to the inheritances ſeverally, 


they actually had done ſo? 
Could the whole believe that they 
had kept paſſovers, feaſts of tabernacle, 
.&c; meg from the date of the law, com- 
memorative of the gn events they relate 
to, unleſs they done ſo? , 
Could — — — Iſrael have been 
impoſed on to receive an Ark, * 


bernacle, then forged, and a compleat ſet 


of ſervice and Hen + np defending from 
Moſes by the on of God, unleſs that 

Ark and that ſervice had eome to them from 
anceſtors, as authorized by God? 

| Could the whole people have ſubmitted 

pay. tythe, rſt fruits, &c. upon any 


| 8122 revelation? Or, could the tribe of 


any portion of the land, in common with 
thes n 00 


"incapable 
butions of le;zwhich however la 
1 — oi * th 


Levi, without divine authority, have ſub- 
mitted, not only to the being originally 
-vithout a portion in Ifral, but to the being 

_ any, in ho of the contri- 
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BOOK f. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 221 
became very ſcanty when ten the hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of the 
withdrew. their allegiance from * preceding the return, ſhould be 4 
i METH C> ion, at leaſt that it ſhould be'a fiction 
ever the book of the law, if eon · earlier than the ret. 
the- Levites, and promulgated, ' And the ſtory of this mation, from that 
loſt, ſo as to give room for new period, falls in ſo-much with the hiftory of 
a book of the law have the reſt of the world; their | books 
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ſes?- If no 
by him to 


vi 
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- bat little ſolicitous concerning” the neu- 
if racy of ha of the books of the aw, 

as, and of the ſacred books; und Whe- 
db ther there may not have been ſome iilkeks 
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ment, and the zuthority for dhe eſtabliſh. 
ment of both tht we. hav, 8 Rebe 
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| The Old Teflumont hath, by the Nen 


. 
o 


firſt with itz all other the-moſt ancient monu+ - 
ſe - ments of coming ſhort of ĩt by. | 
1 that many ages. It was ritten in the ßrſt 


= have. it by, as 
any rational Tran. han with. or hope for 


232 
Equine 7 1 of all other 


1 Peel cc 2 the moſt 

& the moſt exact ftory of the war cient, ua 

ET of men, and the erin 
inte the ſeveral parts paring the 


h this book were written in 
. 3 1 1 by ſeveral perſons; 
5 ad. een it accord 1 — 
Lab a moſt. excellent harmony, Nen 
any diſſonance ot inconſiſtene 
And for the manner of, deliver 
things contained in it 


| 8 1 ings om we to 
nature ark 
25 3 women ply woke 


W for er thoſe 
| yarious correſpondences, which, it bears to 
the chief things of the Old Teſtament, 
By 5 — NN that 2 
| DEA W 1s 
3 That 3 7 Au age there 
man as Chriſt, ho preached 
ch a doch ine, wrought y 1 
 taffered an e Eat td 
afterwards worſhipped, as ay 
' abundance or diſciples T4 dogg bar * 
bit chien amongſt the vulgar, but 
while ps amonglt. ſeveral of the nol 
= , e Who in — wx: 
| of time di \ Fropagets 420i 
and doctrine into the of 
5 1 Ax, all dis is for En 
the matter of fad. not ſo Gow, by as doubted 
ee into que Julian, or 


of the eee avoyved enemies of Chriſhanity, 
good certainty as 


that is, by univerſal teſtimony, as well of 
enemies as friends. 

And if thele things were fo, as to the 
matter of fact, the. common principles of 
nature will afſure us, that tis not conſiſtent 
with the nature of the Dei 
wiſdom, or Juſtice, to work ſuch miracles 
in confirmation of a lie or impoſture. 

Nor can it be reaſonably 138 
ſbeſe miracles are now. ceaſed ; 


| have not any ſuch . way w | 


confrm.. the truth of our religion 


_ Jufficient that F 


ntation of it, when 


men were to be 
confirmed in that new 


and 
| Aud hers may bes ch of 


- . - 
4 * * 
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Lee es, or any other 


his truth, tr 
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„1 the forbear⸗ 
them now, as in workirig them then; 
ink that the 


it being not reaſonable to 

are laws of nature; e 5 thing: 
are to be regularly in their 
natural —— hoald ” Frequently, or 
little occaſion, be violated or 


To which may be added that wonder 
wy hang religion hath been pro- 
- IS — with much fimplicity 

inhrmity in the Gr. publiſhers of it; 
without arms, or faction, or favour of great 
men, or the perſuaſions of philoſophers or 
orators ; only by the naked propoſal of 
== evident truth, with a firm reſolution 


| 3 and ſurmounted whatever diſ- 


ecuragement or reſiſtance could be laid in 
its way, or made againſt it. ja; 

excellency of the things contained 
in dhe Goſpel ate alſo ſo ſuitable wa 
rational * as no other 


5 happineſs of man in the extern 
ights of this world. 


the reward of virtue, in las pt 
i inge. Virtue is its own re- 


cow * ——— =* * 3 
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Hook i. 
Whereas this refers e 


vbſerrances. 
o the holineſs of the mind, ref 


God, love of him, dependance upon kin, 
ſuhwiffion ro his will, endeavouring to be 
like him. 

And av” for” the duties of the ſecond 
uble, which concern our mutual conver. 
ation towards one another, it allows 
nothing that is hurtful or noxious, either 
—·˖ or others; forbids all kind of 
Injury or revenge; commands to overcome 

evil with good; to pray for enemies and 
LE 
mental, m $ 0 une 
neſs; doth pdt wle any immodeſt or 
uncomely word or efture ; forbids us to 
wrong | others in t goods and poſ- 
ſeffions, or to miſpend our own; requires 
un to be very tender both of our own and 
other men's reputation; in 2 it enjoins 
nothing but what is helpful, and uſeful, 
and 2 for mankind. Whatever 8 
hers have fl arenas ur. 
ora nf virtues — 2 
dence, indpatience, andthe duties of ſeveral 
relations, is here enjoined, in a far more 
eminent, ſublime, and comprehenfive man- 
ner: beſides ſuch examples and incitations 
to piety as are not to be paralleled elſe- 
where : the whole ſyſtem of its doctrines 
being tranſcendently excellent, and fo 
y conformable” to the A: hore pureſt 
reaſon, that in thoſe ve wherein it 
goes beyond the rules o "nn philoſophy, men 
we cannot in our beſt j udgment. but con. 
1 1 biief; oth in every reſ 05 
it n 
7 anſwer the chief ſcope and 25 of 
religion in giving all imaginable honour 
and to' the Deny, promoting 
the good of mankind, fatisfying and ſup- 
porting the mind of man with 85 higheſt 
of enjoyments, chat à rational "ſoul 
can wiſh or hope for, as no other” religion 
ot profeſſion whatſoever can pretend 
_ | 

"Infidels Ns wiknt err in- 

fllible evidence for the truth of Clirif-. © 


than which nothing can be more 


tiani 

A end unworthy of a rational mas. 
For let it be but im confidered; 
what is it, that fach men would have? Do 
they expect mathematical . nay 
wary i in moral things? 
as well expect to fee with the EIN 


hear with their + fed kind of 
TA 2 — 


deing alto 


kind of proofi, ts — of ahe foverat 
The arguments | 


ſenſes are to one another, 
2 


"MORAL ee eee, 


of various and different kinds, accordiny 
to the nature of the things to be prove 


And it will become every rational wan to 


\ 


thing which he 


revelation © 


or matter of fact, as 
nature is 
infallible 


yield to ſuch proofs, zs the nature of the 
| enquires about id capable 
of: and that man is to be Tooked upon as. 
froward and contentious, who will not reſt 
ſatisfied in ſuch kind of evidence 'as u 
counted ſufficient, either by all others, bud 
by moff, or q 


by the wiſeſt men. 
ſe God to have made 
his will to mapkind, can 


IF ve ſa 


man propoſe or fancy. any” better" 
for „ 
A 62 4g. ** r e — antverſal 


tradition which we N bar for the hiftoty 


of the Goſpel? And muff not thixt man be 
: vor unreaſonable, who will not be | 


as much evidence for an ancient 


able of? 
. 

that can ſettle his mind, 'why ſhould ! 

believe that he was born 7 ſuch 

and belongs to ſuch a 


mo oh men mi > ich 4 ny FT 


Why 
may he pot as well ' think,” chat he was 


born a Prince and not # ſubjeR, and con- 


ſequently deny all duties of fi and 


— om „ im? 
0 extrava t. to 
ware es = 


e them 
kind of nice and ropton in incre 
"Whereas," if to che enquiries” 5 
ers man would bat bring with him 
the ſame candour and vity; the ſame 
readineſs to be ĩnſtrutte \ which he doth 
to the ſtody of human arts and ſciences, 
that is, a mind free from violent prejudices 
and a deſire of contention; it can _ 

be imagined, but that he müſt be cone 


which offer — — 
— concerning the truth che rivet 
tures, and the Chriſtian religion. * 
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My. This we are told by Maimonides, 
was doctrine tau off by the Sabians in 
their books, as we as in their inftruQions / 
to the people. 

One of the oldeſt of the rophets has 
the Hebrew 
conſtitution, that we need no further evi- 


dence of it. „ For their mother hath ap 


yed the harlot, ſhe that conceived them 
kack done ſhamefully 3 for ſhe ſaid, I will 
go after my lovers, that give me my bread ciall 
and my water, my wool, and # gon 
mine nad hy nk For the 
know that I her corn, and oy 
and oil, and multiplied her filver and gold, 


— they prepared for Baal. Therefore 


I return, and take away my corn in 
in the time thereof, and my wine in the 
ſeaſon thereof; eee 
nd wy flax, given io cor er her naked- 


The prophet Jeremiah gives the ſame 


reaſon why the Jews fell into the idola- 
trous practice of N incenſe to the 
of heaven : “ Bat © il corrataly 
whatſoever 
Eg 
ven, to out - 
offerings unto her, as wid hive done; we, 
and our fathers, our kings and our princes 
in the cities of Judah, 3 ſtreets 
of Jeruſalem ; for then had we plenty of 
vickuals, and were well, and ſaw no evil; 
but fince we left off to burn incenſe to the 
* heaven, and to pour out drink- 
unto her, we have wanted all 
—＋ and have been conſumed dy the 
ſword and by the famine.” | 
This common doctrine of idolatry, that 
the ſeveral bleflings of life came from ſome 
—— idol, to whom the erde, 
be ee 
— was of ſo general and erful 
fluence, that it became the wiſdom of an 
inſtitution deſigned topreſerve thefalth and 
worſhip of the one true God, againſt ido- 
latry, to aſſert that God was the author 
40 f of life, that he had not 
—— 5 of 


| 
diſpoſal of thoſe bleſſin 
Ae 


whatſoever” 
res bealth, long life, 


5 2 


n 


goeth forth out of 


E 


0 


; 


iples of true religion and virtuous 


praQice, as idolatry directed ſo many bar. 


s, immoral and inhuman rites, and en- 
couraged ſuch enormous acts of vice, as 


of reli of which ſome or other of the 
idols Cad were examples, and. 


were eſteemed to 
r to them a 
3, as well as the wi of 
1. to ſuch a . e 
it was ſo ee 
ing, eat all fleſh dad cSer its way, 
the nations of the earth were runn 


eagerly into it. Even the E 
e famed for dae and od an 


— og ſenſeleſs and as Deer 
ir ido of their neighbours, 
The Hebrews themſel, ves, whateyer former 
— 4 — been taken — the know- 


tronize them ; it 


ledge of the true God and true religi 22 


the family 6f Abraham, were ſo addi 

this common corru of: aeg. 

were ſo ready to fall 

ed no other wa 
reſs of idolatry any where, or to pres 

ſerve the true religion — fn any op org ng 

by ſome eee formed on 

and which might effectually carry . 

defign'in the feveral' 

the goodneſs and 


ſh government.. 
More effeQually to anſwer this chief de- 


there was another ſubordinate inten- 


tion in the conſtitution of this government, 


1 le pi £7 


rate 19 other nations, 
intercourſe with 4 as 


=o ne Belanger ace, 


eneral giyen by 
Moſes, in which he is ed 5 x in 
God's name ta the childrey'of Iſrael, /« 
am the Lord your God, after the-doin 
the'land of reep 
ye not du an the doings of 3 — 
of Caan, whither I bring you,. Us 
neither ſhall ye walk in their © 
hall do my Te 
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Ul 


your 
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at abominations committed by the 
on the loſs of the 
one true God and of the true. 


1 
ha 
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2 pelle 
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n worth the good: | 
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left to put any ſtop to th 


rts oft. 122 
dom of God made a - 


po in the, conftiregics. of the. 


ordingnees'to welt Bergin I am. 
niere 
e 
; and rhrough'the corruption, of 


doarines and'praftices, it iz add-. .. 
Eye yourſelves in e 
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are defiled, which I caſt out beſore you.” 


* And again; . therefore ſhall ye keep mine 


ordinance that ye commit not any one of 
theſe abominable cuſtoms heck —— com- 
mitted before 705 that: ye defile not your - 
{elves therein; I am Jehovah your God.“ 
or the ſame . it 18 %% and 
Je ſhall not walk in the manners of the na- 
Hong which I caſt. out, before. yg, for they 
committed all theſe things, and therefore I 
abhorred them; but I have ſaid unto you, 
by ſhall inherit their Nen 1 wall give 
unto you to poſſeſs it. a land that flow 
eth with milk "+ | 


amthe.l 
Nope God 2 bath! 


you: from 
ly unto me; 


t e, and ye. Mall be b | 
ihe Lord am. holy, and have ſepa- 2 


5 7 5 you Lom other people char ze od 


p I! peared torious examples, 
4 5 e were to 


into idolatry, by Iregenpang the 


ompany. of idolaters, and by conver 
much and tod  familiarly with them, . 
79 Iſtael abode in Shittim ;“ the peo- 
ee ee 5 
oghters © 029, an C 
E to the ſacrhce.of their, gods; 
12 70 did cat, and bowed — n to their 
ſo 5— was the ma e from feaſt. 


1800 n acnhces, to. 


them in their 1dolatry, .< Thus 
5 il ond NE 5 
15 an example of prey atry, 


Ck Jay Sean a8. 4 n api 
from ide 


event ſo 


ae . e in - r 10 
erous temptations in 
8:2 therefore thus ex- 
. what 
Ph 9 


; but 1 7 2 75 Tai — 
d y us God, arc Ive every ane 
SA Behold i an tanghay 


is you * te 2 
yon fight of all the £4 which aig. 


of all. theſe ſtatutes, avd ay, 2 55 2 — 


PROSE; 

b r of every 1dolatrons tie 
The ſelf for prohibiting inter- mar- 
riages with idolaters expreſsly gives this 
reaſon for it, Neither you make 
marriages with them, thy dau hter thou 
ſhalt not give unto his ſon, nor his daugh- 
ter ſhalt thou take unto thy ſon ; for they 
will turn away thy ſon from following me, 
that they may ſerve other gods; ſo. will 
the anger of the Lord be kindled it 
vou and deſtroy. thee ſuddenly.” .. 

- Many other laws, whichat fü view ſeem 
14 be of W Importagee: and concern, for 
; of which ſame look for no 
3 at all, but the alone will of the law. 


1170 


telling A 1 0 the ſtars, or * the jo 
ſion of ſome ſpitit or demon, or conſu 
with ſuch, perlons. IIe farther jullly pt 


| ſerves, that ſuch things as are ſuppoſed to 


be effefted by any ma actions, or are 
founded on any diſpoſitions or influences 
of the ſtars, n. y induce men to te. 
verence and worlhip them. He obſerves 
many of the magic rites cophſted in cer- 

taia geſtures, actions, of the uſe of certain 
cords, and mentious ſeveral examples of 
ſuch fu ſlitions among the eſt; a re- 

x rite to prevent a florm of. hail. 

hs Ae erifling ſome of the Moſaical 
laws may appear at firſt view, and un worthy 
wiſdom of God to enact them as laws; 


4 wg aſe ear quite otherwiſe, 

8 

n a inſt che ger olatry. bigs 
kee od 


lor inſtance, 
1 45 ball not roned the * . — 


alt thou mar the corners o 


I * ar We thus appear directions 


portance Ne ws to prevent Ln 
725 cuſi dom. of che! idolatrous prieſts, who 


55 "oi a beat and Aunderſland this ſort, of cutting off their. hair a nd 
wal ud Arx ntial to their worſhip; avg u 
laws here beg of, z as things of conſequence, in order to 


: © i the 100 of which appear pri 
= 2 Ph 75 they were ee. = 


| 95 d to f 
| Hater den * 9 
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Ce and prayed, for. A 2 
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re of a wiſe Law-giver, who Had a de- 


F$gn in the conſtitution of the Hebrew go- 
vernment, to — 6 that N Na all 
4dolatrous cuſtoms. + : 
In like manner we may eaſily perceive'a 
reaſon why the law moe! dire, te e Neither 
dall a nt of linen and woollen come 

thee; when we underſtand, that ſuch en 
-mixed garments of linen and woollen were 
the proper habits of idolatrous prieſts; and 
which, according to the profeſſed doctrines 
of their idolatrous worſhip, were fappoſed 
reg ſome pore en virtue * 


For the ſame reaſon we can eaſily 1 
derſtand the wiſdow'of appointing by la, 
that the woman ſhalt not wear tat which 


appertaineth' unts a man, neither ſhall a 


man put on a 'woman's' garment; all 
that 4515 are abomination to the fr 
God” when it was an idelatrom con 


tution of their” nejghboure, "4s Rlaimon ty and 


found it in g magic books, that men oughe 
to ſtand before the tar of Venus in me 
flowered "garments of womenz and wo- 
men were 10 put on the armer of men 
before the ſtar of Mars, as biſhop: Pa- 
trick on the piece” tral? repreſents its 
nag. 2 934118814 
The ſame idolatroud. coſtotn/is'dbfarved 
by Macrohios, that men worſhipped'Venus 
in women's habits, and women in the na- 
bits of men, r lem 
There is no reaſoii then; we (66, do lg. 
gine that theſe laws; which were to diſtin- 


guiſn the Hebrew" pe gpl mow — idola- 
trous nations, wr of hatred 
to their DEITY rod all theit cuſtoms 

and manners, good bad, wb ervrys "of 
vell as idolatrous, es ts on the con- 
trary'to be plain quits another reaſon ; 


it was from 2 wie care of their prefet- j 


vation from ſuch jdolatroys cuſtoms, as 
there was very great reaſon to fear, 
prove a dangerous temptation to 
them into idolat „and which were 
to be” dle without it. All refleQions, 
with how much nfidence ſoever on 
Hebrew laws, as if they were eſtabliſhed 
Ken better motives than the hatred of | 
kbours,' will appear in this 
ja | 2 * without all foundation, 


when ther rao Bape ow, | oy refer apo Peers 


ſo plain, and ſo natür 


1 tyro views then; 1e preſerye in ers eee of the 
ee ee eee . — hag 


vorſhip'of the 4 one true God, and 0 p 


] 
wo cl lem mr eh — 


to be expected 
lead of ſome — wr 
at guardians of OE mey ; lhe ge from 
eret "inflgence of the ſtarz 
the bodies, ſuppoſed Waadt and animated 


by ſome pdwerful beings, == 2 | 


"ung CRE 


7 
ſeparating i it from the ſociety of do · 

. ho, by forbidding' all-uſe of idolatroa: 
"rites and cuſtoms;-may be = 
conſiderable intentions in 
-according to which; ” gre! to — wk 
and td jd 2 5 cho eq uity and wiſdom df 
"the co — ſl 2 of Which 
to Well 0 without taking 

— te ntions hs eon »*þ6 we 
reg nal the Hebrew conſti onty 48 
an e of religion and 4 
worſip, or only as 2 civil polity und a 
form of civil government. we ſnall. widely 
miſtak e the trũe nature of it. It is evident 
1 eſtion,; the Moſaigal account of 


nuts it a N in which: 
oo is God, and 9 
tiue /worſhip of he © —.— us 0 

reſerve oops Uk, idolatry Eg 

n obediefice to the R of wed and 
J to, ſhoald cy ens 
” | # | 
Ne 1b werful ul government, 
2 — proper 7 ons here, 4b 


S ea rope wap 


bir to ſo prevai ere pe dels 
If che oe — 117 
e 
wen wit be equitable, wiſe 


o0dcalſo,- n ive 
at * are er — A 94 . 
moe fully ch en to g'us 225 


let ys . obſerve ſome of 4hg: . 


protection and favour were to | 
COS. uſe ned magical a, 


words, or by dare dene, 
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— i — and tha 
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became almoſt univerſal ; and ſpread itſelf 
among the Greeks, the Gauls, and the 
German nations. | 


Among the Canaanites it was a known 


imitating hi ut through the fire to Moloch, might mean a 


; 
F 
4 
** 
I 
3 
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ith fort of purification, rather than actual burn- 

all his ſine titles is; repreſented in his them in the fire; but befides the 
| „to have been a» intemperate, as — — of hiſtorians in general to the 
5 and — any the worſt 

-of menz or a Mercury, a patron i 
—— 7 ny oh 

kenneldy or from — 

ef all manner of de- 


pf 
f 


them to paſe through the — * to 


1 E 
Fe 
© 


my them, and to preſerve them alive? 
certainly; but to devour or conſume 
» © The ſame prophet elſewhere deter- 
this meaning. Thou baſt ſlain 


to paſs through the bre.“ It is 

| of idolatry in Ahaz, 
fon to paſs through the 
to the abomination of the 
. is explained in another 
that * he burned his children in 
r the abomination of the Hea- 
And N ſaid of Adra- 
ck, and Anameleck, the idols of Se- 
. pharvaim, that they burned their chil- 
. dren in the fire to them. 
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_ prevailed among the/Phenicians, the Ty- [puniſhment from the righteous judge of 
_  rians, and the Carthaginians, a Tyrian the earth; that it n all a3 
_.cplony; on which inhaman cuſtom the Juſt, to-ſhewin their puniſhment, that their 
-forementianed hiſtorian makes this remark, idols were not, as they imagined and 
Ia bloody and wicked rite falſely believed, the givers. of long life, 
offered peace, aud worldly, proſperity; but that 

brought young chil- the one true God was alone the ſu 
that -uſually diſpoſ of all the bleſſin s of wi ; 
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immoralities, the effects of idolatrous prin- 
ciples a 9 and for the encoura 
ment of ſuch acknowledgment and worthip 


of the true God, as was the beſt preſer- 


vative 1 pf theſe abominations, by ſome 
obſervable inftances of particular protec- 
tion and favour; to let ſuch worſhippers 
of the true God know, that by keeping 
themſelves from thoſe abominations, 
natural and uſual effects of idolatry, 

were to hope for the continuance of ſi 

— — 25 protection and favour in all after- 


Hence it ma 5 appear, the ſeverity with 
Hebrew hiftory acquaints us, 
the Canganites were puniſhed, and the title 


which the 


whereby the Hebrews held their land, 
whom God caft out before them, were no 
vays inconſiſtent with the juſtice, or wiſ⸗- 
dom, at ry att God, as ſome have 
inſinuated. The queſtion is really brought 
to this one point, Whether ſuch abomi- 
cable immoralities, as followed natu 

from their idolatrous prin-- 


„and 71 were not 


z a conſtitution in which the knowled 
= p of the on bro ſhould 

erved in oppolition to idolatry, a per- 
petual * ſource of innumerable 4 — 
ummoraliries. Idolatry, you ſee then, — 8 2 
pears in the natural fruits of it, not 
an error, of the un inding, not at all 
tion, bur: A 


ally, and" even with 


the encouragements n, 1 12 
temperance, mens of be 
many vices, inconfſtens with' rnb 


ind peace of 01062 (Bi as well as with the 
eſs of ned W God 


uni 
tall puniſh ſich im wi as be i 


not 
wi Re pid fr wick- 
| - 


— 


ginal to the memo 


the neglect, weakneſs, and folly, in any =_ 
miniſtration of government whatſoever? © 


out, to make it unjuſt or unwiſe in the ſu - 


national claim at all to the land of Cu- 


for 
the s, or may — 
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of idolatrous v p; the uſe of that ob. 
ſcene c the Phalli, * its ori- 


_of the 
nature, and to (the M of a god er. 
ing it by bis own act, Can any man 
reaſonably call ſueh a reſtraint of vice per- 
ſecution, when not to endeavour by all 
means to reſtrain it, would argue a great 


If then the puniſhment” for ſo heinous © ? 
crimes and immoralities will be juſt and 
wiſe in itſelf, which way ean any man find 


pee reme Governor of the world?” How can 
t be unjuſt in him, to appoint ſuch perſons ' 
as he ſhall think moſt fir, to execute fuch 
e judgment "his commiſſion ? 

common rights of nations, and any 
perſonal claim of the Hebrews, are =_ 
gether our of | this queſtion; the h 


plainly ſhews, they made” no perſonal or 


naan;" but that God caſt out 'the 
before them, for all their 8 * 


that it was not their own power, but the 
' hand of God; which brought them out of 
the land of Egypt, and into the gromiſed 
1 land. 80 that the whole is | 
the immediate act of God himſelf, for the* 
of of which the hi 


many great abominations by the He. 
— — Sod gave 


to 
ſuch : 


an 


125 


13% 
. that Jehovah, che one true God, 74 
of Iſtael, had himſelf an immediate 

in che adminiſtration of particular provi- 


dence ; that he bad not given it out of 
his own hands intd the hands of any in- 
ferior bein ,wharſvever, which errof was 
ndation of idolatry. It fur- 
28 the power of Jehovah the true 

manifeſted in the protection of his 
all wy 


they worſhipped could be 


the great 


peoples ſuperior to the power of 
s of the Heathen; and that none 
the falſe gods 
compared to Jehovah: | 


This is a queſtion then yotto be argued | 


the common rights of men, an 

tions j for no ſuch rights, either of inva- 
2 why ger 
to in the moſt. diſtant manner. We. ſee 
the only point in queſtion, is, what are the 
rights of G 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of his govern-- 


ment, how far he may puniſh the greateſt. 


immoralities with temporal eyils?, Ak the 
Saered Hiſtory, it will tell you, the Hebrews, 
e title to dhe land of ei- 
civil pr. religious iu their own , FEW 
it only makes the rights of — 

of the world as extenſive as — 
the chief tes in every government 
are allow od by che law of nature and na- 
2823 own ſabijects. The 
ares on this queſtion oy aſſeri, hat 

God are a commiſſion to execute his 
mes » which —— either a — of « 

g commi 

= rere incurred the ſor 

re ef 


1 — back der were — 
nd ſuch unq de ſliona 
. of drive e, and . 
A man Ss, AS 
my Fu — all 
tions wy fa © But. 8283 ſuch qu — 
age onings. can have 
5 Abe fads, themſelves are 
_ and morally, poſſible,,; as e 
2 may perceive they are in this caſer 
the, ſupreme. Governor. of world. has 
W £i ub te loch common, if — 
the hands af men, 


A or fire from heaven 
af —.— of mas, the he © 
_ that; can remain in £ 

— the. I. 
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| hovah, or no; Thus far then the whale 


will reſt upon the evidence of the Moſaic 
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9255 2 the l ae re- 
' phecies concerning the Jeubs an un 
able argument for the truth Y. Bible 


Ir i oblervable that the | Prophecies 5 
of Moſes abonnd-,nioſt in the latter — 


of his writings. As be drew nearer his 


f end, it d God to © ® him lar 
much as pretended. Pens 1 "9 yo 


proſpects of things. As he was about to 
take leave of the people, he was enabled to 
diſcloſe unto them more particulars of their 
future * and condition. The deſign of 
this work permit us to take notice 
of ſuch only as have ſome reference to 
theſe later ages; and we will confine our- 
ſelves principally. to/the.. 28th chapter of 
Neuteronpmy, the. greater part whereof 
may ſee ee in the world at 
reſent time. 


roph and ona be 
rge to | 
on and qc for 
ah Ce.; 1 6 dend he had foretold 
ſeveral 7 —. and 89 2 | ſeveral occaſions, 
. on be happy. or miſerable 


8 L's were. obedient or 
1 5 to 4 1 that, he had given 
; them. ,, In gpl there. 697 ſtronget 

che. ide prig 


? and hath. 8 1 interpo 

ence. wonderfully re- 

| markable in 3 ter good. of bad fortune! 

is not the F the prediction 

uy aucſted by » whale [214 of their, 

iftory. from theit fir ſettle ment in Canaan 
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of any ſuch-diſtinQion: there is no reaſon 
to think that any ſuch was intended by 
the author; ſeveral, prophecies of the one 
part as well as of the other have been ful- 
flled at both periods, but they have all 
md — been fulfilled during the lat · 

and eg cannot be a more 
wehe iure than 


— exhibit, of the. 
* the Jews at pre * 


1. We will conſider — with a view to. 
the, order of time, rather than the order 
"0g they lie; and we may not im- 

operly Lene with this paſſage, ver. 49. 
fall bring a nation againſt; 
4s He lord , from the end of the earth, 
as ſwift as the eagle- flieth, a nation whole. 
ue thou ſhalt not underſtand; and the 
Chaldzans might be ſaid to come from far, 
in compariſon. with, the Moabites, Pui- 
lines, and other  neighbours,. who uſed. 
to infclt Judea. Much the ſame my 
tion is given of the * 
Jeremiah, (v. 15.) Lo, I will da 
a nauon you from far, O hon 
of Iſrael, faith the Lord: it is a mighty. 
nation, it is an ancient nation, a nation. 
whoſe. * thou knowelt not, neither 


underſt 
en them in like manner . to, eagles, 
BY iv. 19.) Our perſecutors are 
viker than che cagles of the heaven; they 
purſued. us upon the ir cp they laid 
2 for us in the wildernets. But chis 
tion cannot be applied to any na- 
tion PAR Pore ropricty as to the Romans. 
They brought ſrom far, from, 
the end of the — 9 Veſpaſian and Adrian, 
the two great conquerors and. deſtroyers 
of the Jews, both came from. commanding 
bere in Britain. The Romans too for the 
rapidity, of their conqueſts might very well 
be com pared to eagles, and perhaps not 
e an alluſion to the ſtandard of the 
Roman armies, which was an eagle: and 
their language was more debe to the 
Jews og the. n 5a 
2, e enemies o ews aw. 177 * 
characteriſed in the next verſe. % na- 
tion of fierce countenance, which ſhall * 
baun eren of the old, nor ſho oy Ve 
Your. to the young.“ Such were the Chal. 
dran; and the biſtorian ſaith ex- 
preßly, (2 ra n 17. ] V chat for the 
vickedpeſs of the Jews 9 ro 


it young men with the, jk in the 

0g of the) 3 5 no com 
na IO — Fob 

wan, or f. for age; be gave 


«ng 


\ 
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what they ſay? He com- 
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them all into his hand. Such alſo; were 
the Romans: for when Veſpaſtan entered 
Gadara, Joſephus; ſaith. that he flew all. 
man by man, the Romans ſhowing mercy, 
to no age, out of hatred to the nation, a 


remembrance of their former injuries. The 
like laughter. was, made at Gamala, for 


eſcaped belides two women, an and 
they De concealing themſelves, 


from the rage the Romans. For they. 


did not ſo much as pate young: children, 


— every one at that lime 5 up 
cat them down from the. citade 
Abele enemies were alſo to bekegs and nad 
off their cities, ver. Ba. „ And be, ſhall 
N thee in all thy J 5h Wed 
and fenced walls come down, W erein 


thou trufledit, thronghout all thy land. 


So, Shalmaneſer king of Alyria came up 
Dien Samatia, and beſieged it, and Xt, 
LOW of, three. Yds Hey wok 
2 Kings xv. 9,40.) “ 
bing of 7 up again HG lhe. | 
S ee Today took. them: 
(Ib. ver. 130 and Nebuetadnezz3 and 
his captains. took gad ſpailed ; Jeruſalem, 
burnt, the city and temple, “ and, brake 
down Re, of Jerulalem round about,” 
(Ib. xxv. 10% 80 e the Romans, 4 
we may read in Joſephus 8, hilt 1 [id ti 
Jewiſh, war, demoliſhed 3 - = 
ces, before they. belieged and dere 
eruſalem. And the ews may ve x 
ſaid to have in their big 
fenced walls, for they ſeldom yentured A 
battle in the _— eld, SST 


the ſtrength and tuation of uſalem, as - 


the, Jeb tes, che farmer inhabitants of the 


„had done before. them; (2. Fam, y 
* 2. ) inſomuch that they 7 „ 


ſayi er. 13.) % Who, hall come 
—5 EY - Ya hall” emer PAR. 
our, habitation? 4488 lem was offers +. 
ftrang place, and e oof fi 
rep 5 by nature 7 art, accordir 
ee 3 as mu as * 164 
| — ye yet. = Les (028, 1 
? 85 Was Kipp, 3 
E Eypt. by Nebue hog WA ws 
erod, by 


the, Fraigcls, vherewith. their 
ſhould diſtreſs them, ve 

accordingly when. the, 
ſieg ed nie 


mine 8 e 
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Ry 1 until an afs's head was ſold for fourſcore 

pieces of filver, and the fourth part of 
a cab of dove's dung for five pieces of 
flyer.” (2 >; Sy 25.) And when Ne- 

buchadnezzar ed © Jeruſalem, the 
famine ec in the city, and there 
was no bread for the people of the land.” 
(2 Kings xxv. 3.) And in the laſt ſiege 
of Jeruſalem by the Romans there was 
a moſt terrible famine in the city, and 
Joſephus hath given ſo melancholy an 
Account of it, that we cannot read it with- 
out ſha + He faith particularly, 

that women ſnatched the food out of the 
3 of their huſbands, and ſons 
of their fathers, and (what is moſt miſera- 
ble) mothers of their infants: and in ano- 
ther place he ſaith, that in every houſe, 
If there any ſemblance of food, 
a battle enſued, and the deareſt friends and 
relations ſought with one another, ſnatch- 

, — * the miſerable provifions of life : 


Lifte of his boſom, and towards bis children, 


4 — 4 


hath nothing left him in t 


8 foretold, that 
not only the men, but even the women 


e ther 


| eat.” He repeats it here, ver. $3, 
Thi hoe fade ect: hs Gait af che, 


ti: 
tl: 
111715 


| 


1 


F 


; 
f 


bl. 
= 


* 
In 
2 


4 


_ cateneſs and 


It was fulfilled again about goo years after 
the time of Moſes, among 9 8 in the 
ſiege of Jeruſalem before the Babyloniſh 
tivity; and Baruch thas eth it, 

1, &c.) „*The Lord hath 1 


his word, which he pronounced againſt us 


to bring upon us great pla 
never hap u * whole beaven, 
as it came to paſs in Jeruſalem, accord- 
ing to the things that were written in 
the Jaw of Moſes, that a man ſhould eat 
the fleſh of his own ſon, and the fleſh of 
heer:” and Jeremiah thus 
laments it in his Lamentations, (vi. 10.) 
« The hands of the pitiful women have 
ſodden their own children, they were their 
meat in the deſtruction of the daughter 
of my people.” And again it was ful- 
filled above 1500 after the time of 
— or the laft wh — Jeruſalem by 
itus, and we read in us particular! 
of a noble woman's Aike and — 
her own ſucking child. Moſes faith, 
« The tender and delicate woman among 
ou, who would not adventure to ſet the 
e of her foot upon the ground, for deli. 
erneſs:“ and there can- 
not be a more natural and lively deſcrip- 
tion of a'woman, who was according to 
Joſephus ilſuſtrious for her family and 
riches, Moſes faith, « ſhe ſhall eat them 
for want of all things: and according to 
phus ſhe had plundered of all 


ſuch as 


at her ſubſtance and provifions by the tyrants 


and ſoldiers. Moſes ſaith, that ſhe ſhould 


Moſes do it « fſecretly;” and according to Joſe- 
It. A ſhe had boiled and eaten half, 


e covered yp the reſt, and it for ano- 
time. At ſo many nt times 
and diſtant periods hath this prophecy been 
fulfilled; and one would have thought that 
ſuch diſtreſs and horror had almoſt tran- 


: ſcended imagination, tin > IR 
could ve foreſeen 
5 


6. Great numbers of them were to be 
deftroyed," ver. '6z. © And ye hall be 
left few in number, whereas ye were, 2: 
the flars of heaven for multitude. Nov 
not to mention any other of the calamitie 
and flaugh 
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in 
fo 


reger derer 
12 n Jeruſaleman 
. of Judea, 

* 


es 99,200 made pri 
e ook coroner Sent be 

from that hiſtorian's account. Indee 
there is not a nation upon earth; that hath 
deen ed to ſo many maſſacres and 
perſecutions. Their hiſtory abounds with 
hem. If God had not given them a pro- 
miſe of a numerous a the whole race 
would many a time have been extirpated. 


RN to be carried into Egypt, 


ſlaves ata low price, ver. 
68. « And the Lord ſhall brin 
in, with ſhips: 


thee into 


and bondwomen, and no man ſhall 
wy you.“ They had come out of E 
triumphant, but now 
thither as ſlaves, 


y ſhould return 
They had walked through 


the ſea'as dry land at their coming out, 


but now they ſhould be carried thither in 
ſhips. They might be carried thither in the 
. or Sidonian merchants, 


or 
enn; and this was a mach ſafer 


yay of conveying ſo priſoners, than 
fading pole by land. Fe rs from 


3 that in the reigns 
tolemies many of the Jews were flaves in 
Eoypt. And when Jeruſalem was taken 
by Titus, of the captives who were above 
ee he ſent _ bound to the works 
"gypt ; thoſe under 17 were fold ; but 


that eleven thouſand of them peri for 
want. And we leatn from 


Adrian, an adhere e i re Go. ng 
' Jews, yet inherit no 0 he land, 
tis hole ven Cody bs Bob as aliens. 
ip- 9. But they were not only to be pluck-, 
eld off from their on land, but alſo to be 
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En SS, 
be fold unto your enemies for bond- 


/ Romans who had a fleet in the 


two firſt 


poſſeſſin 
e care was taken of theſe captives, tains. T 


E 
xr ſo far and wide as" cler and where 31 
N or bs wA: ns Fees They 

pe 


pain of death to ſet foot in Jeruſalem, or 


i d Jero it 
t. Tertullian and Jerome ſay, that ther 
were prohibited from entering into nf 
From that time to this their country hath” 
been in the poſſeſſion of foreign lords and 
maſters, few of the Jews dwelling in it, 
and thoſe — —— IE. 
Benjamin m za TC t- 
ed Jew of the — pawtti , travelled. 
into all parts to viſit thoſe of his own na- 
tion, and to learn an exact tate of their 
affairs: and he hath reported, that Jeru- 
ſalem was almoſt entirely abandoned by 
the —— He found there not above two 

| perſons, who wete for the moſt 
part dyers of wool, and who' every year 


even to approach the count 


gype | purchaſed the privilege of the monopoly 


of that trade. They lived altogether un- 
der David's tower, and made there a very 
little figure. If Jerdfalem had ſo few 
Jews in it, the reſt of the holy land was 
ſtill more depopulate. He found two of 
them in one city, twenty in another, moſt 


whereof were dyers. In other places there, 


were more s; but in up 


: 7% 
: : 


where the nation was in greateſt re- 


— after the ruin of Jeruſalem, he found. 

any Jews at A very accurate 
and Lichte traveller al eee fr nation, 
who was himſelf alſo in the holy land, 
ſaith that it is for the moſt part now in- 
habited by Moors and Arabians; thoſe. 
e valleys, and theſe the moun- 
urks there be few: but 2 
Greeks with other Chriſtians of all | 


Judea.. 


and nations, ſach as impate to the place 


. le, from one end of the earth even. 
| umto-the other,” Net ah, (i. 8, 9) 


in the Bab 


t people indeed have been ſcattere 


arm in f 


a 


df the vt Hy 
4 22 | Fire 


and iin all the nations under the ſun ? , 
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3 in the Weſt Judies. They circu- 


money circulate; and are, as I may ſay, 

brokers of the whole world. mY ene 
10. But though they ſhould be fo dic. 
yet they mould not be totally de- 
oyed, but Gall ſub as a diſtin peo- 
ple, as Moſes had before foretold. ; Levit. 
Vi. 44. And N for all that, whey they 
de in the land o their enemies, I will not 
caſt them away, neither will I abhor them, 
to deſtroy them utterly, and to break my 
covenant with them“ The Jewiſh nation, 
like. the buſh. of Moſes, bath been always 
burning, but is never conſ And 
what a marvellous. thing is it, that after 
fo wars, , and fieges, after ſo 
2 res, famines, and pe „after 
ſo many rebellions, maſſacres, and perſecu- 
© tions, after ſo many years of captivity, 
ſlavery, and miſery, they are not 2 

utterly, and — h ſcattered n 
people, yet aba as a. diſtin}, people by 

8 Where is any 11 — compara - 

ble to this to be found in all the hiſtories, 


11. However, they ſhould ſuffer much 
in their diſperſion, and ſhould not reſt lon 
in any place, ver. 65. “ And among wel 
nations ſhalt thou find no eaſe, neither ſhall 
the ſole of thy foot have reſt.” They have 
been ſo far ſrom finding reſt, that — have 
been baniſhed from city to city, from coun- 
try to r In many places they have 
2 and recalled, and baniſhed. 
We will only juſt mention their 
eat baniffments in modern times, and 
countries very well know n. In the lat - 
ter end of the thirteench century they were 


bazibed from England by Edward J. and ſhut u 


wers not permitted to return and ſettle 
again fill Cromwell's time. In the latter 
end of the fourteenth 872 the were 
baniſhed from France (for. the time, 

ys 4 8537 by 2 VI.; Fu ever 


ce they bays , .only tolerated, 


where they have a ſynagogue, 

1 e 
ere rom Ferdinand an 
Tabella; 


and ac AA. ma, th 
. 4 Erealy - fa 


millez, © s { » £1 ht — — 
whey 8 8 om; moſi 


theſe few, years, they were 
late through all parts, where trade * 


"ve 4 
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Afric,, and there-are ſeveral families. 


Emanuel. And in our own time, within 
baniſhed from 
Prague by the N of Bohemia. 

12. They ſhould be . oppreſſed and 
; ſpoiled evermare; ; and their * houſes” and 
« vineyards, their « onen and * aſſes“ 
ſhould. taken from chem, and they 
ſhould « only 2 and cruſhed al 
way,” ver. 29, &c.. Aud what frequent 
ſeizures have — made of their effects in 
almoſt all countries ? how often have ahey 
been fined and fleeced by almoſt all govern- 
ments? how often have the been forced to 
redeem their lives with what is almoſt as 
dear as their lives, their treaſure ? Inſtances 
are innumerable, We will only cite an hiſ- 
torian of our o, who ſays that ax bo II. 
always polled the Jews at every low ebb of 
his fortunes, One Abrabam, who was found 
delinquent, was forced to pay ſeven hun- 
dred marks for his redemption. .. Aaron, 

Jew, proteſted, that the king had 

— from ea at times thouſand 
marks of filver, beſides two hundred marks 
of gold, which, he had preſented to the. 
queen. And in like manner he uſed many 


others of the Jews. And when they were 


baniſhed in the reign of Edward I. their 
eſtates were confiſcated, and immenſe ſum 
hens accrued to the crown, 
. « Their ſons; and their daughters 
be given unto another ple,” ver. 
32. And in ſeveral countries, in 8 oa 
and Portugal particularly, their chi 
haye — taken — by order of — 
government, to be educated in the popiſh 
religion. The fourth council of Toledo 
ordered that all their children ſhould be 
taken from them, for fear they ſhould par- 
take of their errors, and thatthey ſhould be 
in monaſteries, to be inſtructed in 
the c riſtian truths. And when they were 
baniſhed from Portugal, the king, ſays 
Mariana, ordered all it children, under 
14 28 of RN ta be taken from them, 
: & * not at all juſtifi- 


| ey as i the hillorian, becauſe none ou a. 
me not e entire 7 — 5 at 


bene when become e nor 

Re 9RMn þ rom thei 

ey ſhould be mad 1157 the light « of 
2 they Loud ſee,” ver. 34. 

14 into an rh dah Wo » and 2 

tion have 

vlage, extortions, ah y oppreſions ako 


ol they have undergone? We will alledge on- 


Y fl Mejor a refuge in ly two fGimilar1 t R ancient, 
| W. Years were ex- and one 2 modern ter 
f Ne 7 of Jeruſale i ſome of | 
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the it; of the Jews took refuge in the: ſadliſts in the perſons of diſemblers in a 
caſtle of Maſada, where being cloſely be- remote poſterity, In vain the great ee 
ſeged by the Romans, they at the perſua - of Spain make, alliances, | change their 
fion of Eleazar, their leader, firſt murdered names, and take ancient N Ne 5 Fl 
their wives and children; then ten men are. fill known to bę of Jewiſh bes 
were choſen by lot to ſlay the reft ; this be- Jews themſelves. 2 convents o 2 
ing done, one of the ten was choſen in lie and nuns ate full of 
manner to kill the other nine; which hav- canons, inquilitors, 0; N — 
ing executed, he ſet fire to the place, aud from this nation. This is enough to make 
hen ſtabbed himſelf. There were nine the people and clergy of this country trem- 
hundred and fixty who periſhed in this ble, ſince ſuch ſort of churchmen can only. 
miſerable manner; and only two women profane the ſacraments, and want intention 
and five 8 hiding themſelves in conſeerating the hoſt they adore, In 
in the ground. Sach the mean time Orobio, who relates the 
another — we haves In our Engliſmm fact, knew theſe diſſemblers. Ie was one 
hiſtory; For in the reign of Richard the of them himlelf, and bent the knee before 
Firſt,: when the people were in arms io the ſacrament. Moreover he brings proofs 
make a general maſſacre of them, fifteen of his aſlertion; in maintaining, that there 
hundred of them ſeized on the ity of York art in the ſynagogue of Amflerdam, bro- 
to defend themſelvesʒ but being beſieged thers and filters and near relations to good 
they offered to capitulate, and to ranſome families of Spain and Portugal i; and even 
their lives with money. The oſſer being Franciſcan. monks, Dominicans, and je- 
refuſed, one of them eried in deſpait, that ſuits, who come to do penance, and make 
it was better to die courageouſſy for the amends for the crime. they. have commit- 
law, than to fall into the hands of the ted in diſſembling- 
Chriſtians. Bvery one immediately took 16. They ſhould becoidle' an aſtoni- 
his knife, and ſtabbed his wife and chil- ment, a proverb, and a bye-word among, * 
dren. The men: afterwards retired into all. nations,” ver. 37. And do we 
the Bay's / which they ſet on fire, hear and ſee this propheey fulfilled 5 
in which they conſumed themſelves with every day ? is 2 the avarice, uſury 
the palace and furniture. is heartedneſs of a Jew. grown prover-. 
— They ſhould ſerve other gods, bial, and-are, not their perions.genexally, 
wood-and ſtone,” ver. 36; and a ain, ver. odious among all ſorts of people? Moham- | 


64, «they ſhould ſerve other which medans, Heathens, and Mans, Rowe 
We they nor their fathers had known, ver they may ap” + in other points, yet 
eren wood and ſtone And is it not too generally agree in vilif N = 5 


common for the Jews in popiſh countries CE the . Jew .moſt | 
wo-comply with * idolatrous worſhip of youn 12 are ke they are 7 ; 
the church of Rome, and to bow down to hve in, a ſeparate quarter by them. 
ſocks and ſtones, rather than their effects Ae (as they 40 here in the Old Tae . 

thould be ſeized and conſiſeated? Here and to wear ſome. badge of - diſtin 55 | 


again we muſt cite the author, Who hath Their very countenances eee 
noſt / ſtudied, and hath beſt written their tinguiſh them bed 
modern hidory, and whom we have had They are in all reif 75.003 *. 
ocenaſion to quote ſeveral times in this were df anoth Ipeties. And * 
diſcourſes; The Spaniſn and Portugal great. maſtet of nature wo e Ts AT 
Inquiſitions, faith he, reduce them to che por $4 A, Jews how det 
dean being cache hypocrites--or. rate reſented in fl the perſon 
barnt! Phe of theſe diſſemblers N Vene | 
isvery conſiderable ; and it dught not to 17, Finglly,.* plagues de 
de concluded, that thare ute no jens in wonderful enen ren Pat ge and of long 
Spain or Portugal, becauſe they are hot ens —— N god ee 
OS Rr WH; | gues gonunyed 7 5 5 70 TR 


s;for not only being very nutperone, Their former w Neg ot ot 
for calories with the ecleſaſte, _ | = ST 75 and 350 
reren on thay Nag awe) 5 
| n anot ce 5 moſt Jurs n e 25 1 r 
5 thing 2 .that this celigion 3 foretel ad. > e Ne 
nus . haye:oply Fo 


3 
1 
2 their misfortunes. In their 
ormer captivities they had the comfort of 
being conveyed to the ſame place; they 
welt together in the land of , they 
were carried together to Babylon: but now 
they are diſpericd all over the face of the 
earth. What nation hath ſuffered ſo much, 
and yetendured folong ? what nation hath 
ſubſiſted as a diftin& people in their own 
country; ſo long as theſe have done in their 
diſperſton into all countries? and what a 


fanding miracle is this exhibited to the view 


and obſervation of the whole world? 

Here are inftances of prop. 71 rf 
phecies delivered above three thouſand 
_ years ago, and yet as we ſee fulfilling in the 
_  wotld at this very time: and what 
_ proofs can we defire of the divine legation 

of Moſes? How theſe inſtances may affect 


_ . others, I know not; but for myſelf I muſt 


acknowledge, they not only convince, but 
amaze and aftoniſh me beyond 5 
| 1 as Moſes foretold they 
2 be, a fign and a wonder for 
ever, ver. 45, 46. . © Moreover all theſe 
- . curſes ſhall come upon thee, and ſhall pur- 

ſve thee and overtake thee, till thou be 
deft , becauſe thou hearkenedſt not 


unto the Voice of the Lord thy God, to 


keep bi commandments, and his ſtatutes 
- which he commanded thee: and they ſhall 
| by 908 thee for a ſign and for a wonder, 
a upon thy feed for ever.” 


— 
dt” 


+ 
#4 1 Ne of 


w 


the Serip 


in it matter of 
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is ſelf eo his people, 
up his church till the fulneſa of time was 


diſcovered, cannot contain ny thing that 
is mean and trivial; they muſt be matters 
preme Ruler of e world vouchſafes to 
| to men concerning: and ſuch we 
| find the matters which God hath re. 


ſpeak to men ??? | 

1. What is there which doth more highly 
concern men to know, than God hi ? 
or what more glorious and excellent ob- 
ject could he diſcover than himſelf to the 


world? There is nothing certainly which 


ſhould more commend the "Scriptures to 
9 — we may grow more 
acqua inted with G 8 
ent reaſons of his 
actings in the We may by them 
aulertand with b n 

purpoſes of God 


what ſteps he trained 
come; what his aim was in laying ſuch a 


As load of ceremonies on his people of the 


ws; by what and degrees he made 
2 his will to the 
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of ſuch who are dejefted under the ſenſe of is the true lara, Juxics, that whi 

his diſpleaſure, and yet their love is ſincere cures the ſoul of all 0 Ae 4 . 

— him! With what profound humi- tempers; other knowledge makes men's 

lity, What holy boldneſs, what becoming minds giddy and flatulent, this ſettles and 

diſtance, and yet what reſtleſs importunity « 

do we therein find the fouls of God's people ſwell men into high conceits and opinions 
themſelves to him in praper'! of themſelves, this s them to the tru 


great an | 4 
was it 1 be imagined, chat 

God who perſectly hates fin, ſhould himſelf ing e cann a u 
8 it, and ſeud his Son into Higher nature on the Word of God, 
the to i to the Gnner, who doth as the goodneſs. of God i thus diſeo 


ſo heartily repent. of his fins, as to deny in Scripture, {o, is bis juſtice and hoh 
himſelf, and take up his croG, and follow 'we havetherein recorded the | aka 
Chriſt! Well n be monty od vpon 


” 
- 
* 
* 
. 
2 


world; and what can be deſited more to 

! diſcover we 
in Seripture 

af tance 


o 


with the 


ens of ſo e: 


"448 


com 
| —— the ScHipture doth moſt fully diſcover 


lone be diſcovered 3 
Wik the'1 r nature 

8 * 4 ae. 

an 


werd the Scriptures tous, thoſe things 


concerning <0 not at all contradict 
thoſeprimeand eommen notions which are in 
ur natures concerning him, but do exceed- 


Angy advance and improve meme and. tend 


e molt to regulate our l and 
up rehenſions of God, that we may not 
= ſca 4:47; as otherwiſe” men are 

t to do. © Fot it being natural to men fo 

fr to bre themſelves, as to ſet the pfeat teſt 
Value upon thoſe exgellencies which they 
think themſelves moſt maſters of: thence 
men come to be 20 miſtaken in 


"attribating one thing ar perfection, 


anotber a ferent thin Z. according to their 


" hurnours and incindtins.” Thos imperion 
elf ed _ are: apt. to cry cry up G 
"abſolace” "Und "dominion 28 "Ys 


"met ily paticice auß goodneſs; ſevere and 


7 Every 


One eech ty un Nimour and temper, 
\ makih 5 bi NE ONES: 


rr o, bor in thing 


e &y axe 3 * 55 


"and oe 5 "hey: res 34 
"miſt be”? In Gal Feier 

1 Eureans Er „ by which Wort :- 

ue providence, as hath already been 

Seer ed. Aud Kid vicktconferin how very 

Uifficult' ir ic for one Who really! believes 

God is of ut; and . 3 

Will 

0 2648 

- make 


vent 
du a 'of his a and to 

4 7 Hecanſe guilty creature, 
2 e de pardon” iniquity, tranſ- 
fon And fin, to „K. 44 fue 


T nt of Thar" follies tn (upto 
9 wy one e t . nature ma 
Sate mack e 

oodneſy 112 * it is 

to Ace 


a | ve that that ſhould diſcover 
— — than 
av pleaſe him: but fo 


Exthere thener of His readineſs to pardon * 7 


rs, which bein an act of grace, m 
a e Tomas Def an 


—— whole obeſe nd A 


ems bo 5 5 


_their 1 nw OM leert, ei which the _— underſtood 
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in the" firmamient ' can” do that which 
the ſtar once” did to the wiſe men, 
Tead them unto Chriſt, The ſun in the 


"heavens is n Paretids to the ſun of 


righteouſneſs, The beſt aſtronomer will 
never ſind che day-ftar from on high in the 
reſt of his nümber. What St. Auſtin ſaid 


of "Tually's Works, is true of the whole 
volume of the creation. There are admi- 


'rable things to be found in them: but the 
name of big is not legible there. The 
work of redemption i is not engraven on 
the works of providence ; if it had, a par. 
ticular divine 3 had been unneceſ- 

5s were ſent on a need- 


without their preachin «That God 
Tor in Chrift reconcil * world unto 
s Himſelf, not eng g te men their treſ- 
paſſes, and hath committed 0 them the 
miniſtry" of 'reconciliation/?* How was 
the word of "reconciliation committed to 
"them, if it were commo to them wich the 
whole of the world? and the apoltle's 
3 elſewhere might have been eaſily 
ow can men hear without a 

prexher | for then they might have 


_ the'way of ſalvation, without a 


ny 
ngers ſent to deliver it to them. 
at t "God's ee and 


. 2 Se, in ex tar rain 


39 louis "Bar ghmgh, 
ngs might 1 to 
22 3 of my of fin, 


- thro his 

8 and 
La 0,909 ereby di axe 
hs true way of being 0 to 
God; yet all this alas, not to a fim 
foundation for faith 1 Io remiffion of 
fin which doth ſuppoſe God himſelf pub- 
HUGE ann of pre ce and indemnity to the 
'wo aſlires/the pardon of 


who were 3 


that God 


Federal goodneſs to ſoch ſin to . as t tand unfeigned 
e can be believe His In oY 


holy Now is not 
ere ene we enjoy by the 
. 
Heovered of hie own 
75 'of his. readineſs 


ntance, and thar- "_ 
ows 


Hit r 
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= daſ 


foul r- — — was — 
known to mankind by the goſpel of Chriſt; 

but life and immortal: was: brought to 
75 by the goſpe the futurs ſlate 


and therefore bet knows and 
tem. The Scriptures: plainly and fully 


reveal a judgment to come, in which God 
will judge the ſecrets of all hearts, when thi 


| every.one, muſt give an account of himſelf 
| unto God, and God will call men to gi 

an account of their ſtewardſhip here, of all 
the receipta they have had from him, and 


improvements they have made of the talents 
be put into their hands. So that the 
| yer Chriſt is the fulleſt inſtrument of the 
very of the of the future ſtate 
p 1 nr ven SID 
It, upon its diſlod m the 
Bat this is not Ichich the Scripture dif- 
N 
15 not ONLY a werglals, reachuig to 
its future ſtate, but. it is the —.— 
looking-glaſs, to diſcover all the 
deformines of the ſoul: and not ſhe ws 
where, * . but e ey came, 


what. their ture is, and whither- 
tend. 1 — 
order and 


al of all chat 

OE uns 
man, is, on y fully 

given. us in the Word of 2 


— 1 . to 
w 
. — 


eternal miſery. 
che expences they have been at, and the 


ny _ —_—— the moſt' faith- -wi 
4 eſentation abe the and condi- i 
von ofthe — was 


- ſonic — eternity. 


t diſcovery” is this of the 


— {s of God to the world, that he 


ſuffers not men to undo themſelves without 
letting them know of it before hand, that 
. avoid it! 

the foul of mans not diſcovered in an 
ancertain Platonical way, but with the 
greateſt light and evidence from that God 
who hath the ſupreme diſpoſal of ſouls, 

underſtands 


. — not to 


22 known there had been fo-grea 
— * , they would:never have 
ſuch! fools as for the fake-of ãt to run into 
Now God to prevent this, 


with the plainneſsand-faithfulnefs, 


hath: ſhewed men the nature and dan 


of all their ſins, and aſus them 
band what they will do in the end thereof ; 
whether they are able to bear his wrathʒ and 
vreſtle with everlaſting burnings? if not. he 
bids them bithinkethemſelves of what they 
have done already, and repent and-amend 


their lives, leſt iniquity prove their ruin, 
-deftrution” 


and overtake them, and that 

without remedy. Now if men have cauſe 

and to priae and value. 2 faithful monitor, one 

that tenders their: would: 

their ruin, we have cauſe en — 0 

Sh nes ni or the nod = 

us the tr 2 te 

condition of ovr ſoub.. e 

bo The — to * 
way 


bis vor. — — 8 
man t to 
eternity — ren 


whereby: fins may — — 


ever we do may be unto God. 
Ir ſbew us that the ground of gur ac+ 
ceptangawith GodjieturdughCbrif, whom 
be hath made . a pitintion ſar the fins 
of | 7 rn ho alone is:the true 


neat; to od. wicker heart, in full 
nce fairh/: -baving our bearts 
eee 


we underſtand the terms on which 
God will ſhew favour and grace to the 
world, and by him we have ground of a 


10 with ſreedom aud boldneſs 


unto God. On — _— 22 
not only ſor grac 

— — 2 — and the 
world 


2 and | cojaying 


and- living way; whereby ne may das 


- 
6. 
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of 2 fall as 
- much of, as the direſtions of an em- 
n piric do of a wiſe aud fkilful phyſician. 
..neſs,. bumilicy for che appearance r Avoiding the fears of death, which — 
"x what alone be through a grounded 


and _ « crown” of righ 


can there be of greater moment and im- of a future ſtate of — which death 


portance ſor men to know, or God to re- leads men to, which cannot be had but 


veal, than the nature of God and our - th the right underſtanding of the 
- ſelves, the ſtate and 1 of God. wry we ſee e excel. 


Tbe Scripture r doth the Lord r — of 'thee, but to do 
th wfaQtion * cs love mercy, and to walk 
God 7 —that * without 
e to pleaſe God” —that 
neſs none ſhall-ſee the Lord” 
| | gain we can 
zonal; keene  agxavis- v never enter-into the kingdom of heaven:” 
- perarridues Toe i eiae theſe and ſoch like thin are ſo plain and 
ke nels of Ga clear, chat it is nothin mens ſhutting 
I ſigh 


of fanh wi their eyes a inſt the can keep them 

; — notions of nature, which from u them; God intended 
= — 2 things as directions to men; and is 

| auditors | _——— intelſigibly when be 


? - He that made the tongue, ſhall 
. aide je EN; 
interpreter ? 7 
t u his deſign to make known to 
terms of . 
judge men at the great 
things which they could 


1 


E 


II 


and 


1111 A 
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EF 


was viſible enough, if it were a judgment 
for the men of Sodom not to ſee it; and 
the T = ping: plain and Nr, 

le enough, if it be ſo great a judgment 
Lin to underfiand them. it 2 

2. In a powerful and authoritative 
manner ; as the things contained in Scrip- 
ture do not ſo much beg acceptance as 
command it; in that the expreſſions where- 
in.our duty is concerned, afe ſuch as awe 
men's conſciences and pierce to their 
hearts and to their ſecret thoughts; all 
things are open and naked before this 
Word of God; every ſecret of the mind 
and ages 5" of the heart lies open to its 
ſtroke and force; ©. it is quick and power- 
ful, ſharper than a two-edged ſword, pierc- 
ing to the dividing aſunder of ſoul and 
ſpirit, and of the joints and marrow, and 
is a diſcerner of the thoughts {nd intents 
of the heart. The word is a teleſcope to 
diſcover the great luminaries of the world, 
the truths of higheſt concernment da the 
ſouls of mien, and it is ſuch a microſcope 
as diſcovers to us the ſmalleſt atom of our 
thoughts, and diſcerns the molt ſecret in- 
tents of the heart. And as far as this light 
reacheth, it comes with power and 2 
rity, as it comes armed with the majeſty of 
that God who reveals it, whoſe authority 
extends over the ſoul and conſcience of 


g its moſt ſecret and hidden re- 


3. In a pure and unmixed manner; in 
all other writings, how ſoeyer, we 
have a great mixture, of droſs and gold 
together : here is nothing but pure gold, 
diamonds without flaws, favs without Re ts. 
The moſt current coins of the world have 
their alloys of baſer metals, there is no 
fuch mixture in divine truths ; as they all 


come from the ſame author, fo they all 


have the ſame purity. There is a Urim 
and T upon the whole Seripture, 
light and perfe&tion in every part of it, 
In the Philoſophers we may meet, it may 


be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer 


metal, amidſt abundance of droſs'and im- 
pure ore; here we have whole wedges of 
gold, the ſame vein of purity and holineſs 
running through the whole book of Scrip- 
tures. Hence it is called “ the form of 
ſound words; here have been no buck- 
ſters egg" and mix their own inven- 
ons with divine truth. 85 

4 In an uniform and agreeable man- 
ner. This I t is not ſufficient of it- 
to prove the Scriptures to be divine, 
all men do not contradict them- 
lelves in cheir writings, but yer here are 
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ſome peculiar circumſtances to be confi 
dered in the agreeableneſs of the parts of 
Scripture to each other, which are no 
to be found in mere human . 
1. That this doctrine was delivered by 
erſons who lived in different ages and 
times from each other. Uſually one age 
corrects another's faults, and we are a 
to pity the ignorance of our predeceſſors, 
when it may be our poſterity may think 


us as ignorant, as we do them. But in 


the Sacred Scripture we read not one age 
condemning another; we find light fill in- 
creaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, 
but no reflections in any time upon the 
ignorance, or weakneſs of the ag 

dimmeſt light was ſufficient for its age 
and was a ſtep to further diſcovery, Quins 
tilian gives it as the redſo of the great 
uncertainty of Grammar rules, quia non 
analogia dimiſſa cœlo formam ſoquendi 
dedit; that which he wanted as 7 10:4 
mar, we have as to divine truths; they 
are delivered from heaven, and therefore 
4 always uniform and agreeable to each 

r. ; Ps | 88 
2. By perſons of different inteteſts in 
the world. God made choice of capa 
all ranks to be inditers of his oracles, to 


make it appear it was no matter of ſtate 


policy, or particular intereſt, which was 
contained in his word, which ſs of | 
ſuch different intereſt, could not have 
agreed in as they do, We have Moles, 
David, Solomon, perſons of royal. rank 
and quality ; and can it be any mean thin 
which theſe think it their glory to be 
penners of? We have Iſaiah, Daniel, and 
other perſons of the higheſt education _ 
accompliſhments, and can it be any trivia 
thing which theſe employ themſelves in? 
We haye Amos, . other prophets in 
the Old Teſtament, and the apoſtles in tbe 
New,. of the meaner ſort of men in the 
world, yet ali theſe join in concert —_ 
ther; when God runes their, {pirits, a 
agree in the ſame {rain of divine truths, and 
give 8 to each other, . 
3. By perſons in different places and - 
conditions; ſome in L e in their 
own country, ſome under 3 and 
adverſity, yet all agreeing in the ſame 
ſubſtance of doctrine ; of which no altera - 


tion we ſee was made, Either for the flattery 


of thole in power, or for avoiding miſeries 
and calamities. And under all the dif- 
ferent difpenſations beſote, under, and 
after the law, though the management of 
things was different, yet Ip doQrige and 
os as. fame in 5 


4 


— 
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All the different diſpenſations agree in the 


. Tame common 1 of religion; the 


fame ground of acceptance with God, and 
obligation to daty was common to all, 
though the peculiar inſtances wherein 
God was ſerved might be different ac- 
cording to the ages of growth in the 
church of God. So that this great uni- 
formity conſidered in theſe circumſtances, 
is an argument that theſe things came ori- 
ginally rom the ſame Spirit, though con- 
reyed thiough different inſtruments to the 
Enowledge of the world. 3 
F:. Ina perſuaſive and convincing man- 
ner: and that theſe ways, x. Bringing di- 
vine truths down to our capacity, clothing 
fpirituat matter in familiar expreſſions A. 
fimilitudes, that ſo they, might have the 
eafier admiſſion into our minds. 2. Pro- 
pounding things as our intereft, which are 
our- duty: thenee God ſo frequently in 
Scripture,” recommends our dutics to us 
under alf thoſe motives which are wont to 


have the greateſt force on the minds of 
men; and annexeth gracious promiſes to 
our tance of them; and thoſe of 


the moſt weighty and concerning things. 


Of grace, favor, protection, deliverance, 
andience of prayers, and eternal happineſs, 
and if theſe will not prevail with men, 
what motives will? 
obedience; when he might not only com- 
mand us to obey but puniſh preſently for 
diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe moſt 
worn: and affectionate ſtrains we read 

Scripture: © O that there were ſuch a 
heart within them, that they would fear 


me and keepall my commandments always 
that it might'go well with them, and with 
their chi after them! Woe unto 


thee, O Jeruſalem, wilt thou not be made 


clean! when ſhall it once be ?—Turn ye, 


turn ye from your evil ways, for why will 

7 : 28 8 Trac? How tal 
give „Ephraim? how 

deliver — ? how ſhall I make thee 

as Admah? how / ſhall I ſet thee' as Ze- 

im Mine heart is turned within me, 

ings are kindled together. —O 


= „ Jerafalem, how often would I 
youu gathered thy children together, as a 


ber chickens under her 


wings, and ye would not?” What majeſty 


and yet what ſweetneſs and condeſcenfion 
is there in theſe expreſſions! What obſti- 


- nacy and rebellion is it in men for them 


to ſtand out againkt God, when he thus 
comes don from his throne of majeſty 
and-woos rebellious ſinners to return unto 


POS, N — 
him that they may be pardoned ! Such a 
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ELEGANT, EXTRAC TS IN FROSE.. 
matchleſs and unparalleled ſtrain of rhe. 


toris is there in the Scripture, far above 
art and inſinuations of the moſt admires 
orators. Thus we ſee the peculiar excel. 
Tency of the manner wherein the matters 
contained in Scripture are revealed to us: 
thus we have conſidered the excellency of 
the Scripture, as it is a diſcovery of God' 


mind to the world. 


The Scriptures may be conſidered a; 
a rule of hte, or as a la of God, which 
is given for the government. of the lives 
of men, and therein the excellency of it 
Hes in the nature of the duties, and the en- 
couragements to the practice of them. 

1. In the nature of the duties required, 
which ate moſt becoming God to requite, 
moſt reaſonable for us to perform. 

1. Moſt becoming God to require, as 
they are moſt ſuitable and agreeable to the 
divine nature, the imitation. of which in 
our actions is the ſubſtance of our religion. 
Imitation of him in his goodneſs and 
i by our conſtant endeavours 8 morti- 
fyin and growing in grace and piety. 
In 155 grace 122 e 7 by our Kin 
to all men, foxgiving the injuries men do 
unto us, doing good unto our greateſt ene- 
mies. In his juſtice and equity, by doing 
as we would be done by, and 3 ng a 
confeience roid of offence towar Got 
and towards men. The firſt takes in the 
duties of the firſt, the other the duties of 
the ſecond table. All aQts of piety towards 
God, are a partof juſtice ; for as Tully faith, 
Quid aliud eſt pietas nifi juſtitia adverſus 
deos? And fo our loving God with our 
whole hearts, our entire and ſincere obe- 
dience to his wilf, is a part of natural 
Juſtice ; ſor thereby we do but render unto 
God that which is his due from us as we 
are his creatures. We ſee then the whole 
duty of man, the fearing God and keeping 
his commandments, is as neceflary a part 
of juſtice, as the rendering to every man 

ns own is. bs | 
2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to 

erform, in that 1. Religion is not only 3 

rvice of the reaſonable faculties which 
are employed the moſt in it, the com- 
mands of the Scripture reaching the 
heart moſt, and the ſervice required 
being a ſpiritual ſervice, not lying in 
meats and drinks, or any outward ob- 
ſervations, but in a fanftified temper of 
heart and mind, which diſcovers itſelf in 
the "courſe. of a Chriſtian's life: bu 


2. The ſervice itſelf of religion is res- 


ſonable; the commands of. the goſpel arc 
ſuch, as no man's reaſon which uy 
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them, can doubt of the excellency of them. 


dictates of nature, all inſtituted worſhip on 
God's revealed will; and it is one of the 
prime dictates of nature, that God muſt be 
univerſally obeyed. Beſides, God requires 
nothing but what is 1 man's in- 
tereſt to do; God prohibits nothing but 
what will deſtroy him if he doth it ; ſo that 
the commands of the Scriptures. are very 
juſt and reaſonable. _ . | 
2. The encouragements are more. than 
8 to the difficulty of obe- 
jence. God's commands are in them- 
ſelves eaſy, and moſt ſuitable to our natures. 
What more rational for a creature than to 
obey his Maker? All the difficulty of re- 
ligion ariſeth from the corruption of nature. 
God, to encourage men to conquer 
the difficulties arifing thence, bath pro- 
pounded the ſtrongeſt motives, and moſt 
prevailing arguments to obedience. Such 
are the conſiderations of God's love and 
goodneſs manifeſted to the world by ſend- 


ing his Son into it to die for ſinners, and 


to give them an example which they are to 
w, and by his readineſs through him 

to pardon the fins, and accept the perſons 
of ſuch who ſo received him as to-walk in 
him; and by his promiſes of grace to aſſiſt 
them in the — — with the ebemies. of 
their ſalvation, And to all theſe add that 
10us and unconceivable reward which 

od hath promiſed to all thoſe who fin- 
cerely obey him, and by. theſe things we 
ſee how much the encouragements over- 
weigh the difficulties, \and that none can 
make the leaſt pretence that there is no 
motive ſufficient to down-weigh the trou- 


bles which attend the exerciſe of obedience. 


to the will of God, So that we fee what 
a peculiar excelleney there is in the 
Scriptures as a rule of life, above all the 
precepts of mere moraliſts, the ſoundati 
of obedience being laid deeper in 5 
obligation to ſerve his Maker, the prac- 
tice of obedience being carried higher in 
thoſe. moſt holy . precepts which ate in 
Scripture, the reward of obedience being 
incomparably greater than what men are 
able to conceive, mach leſs to promiſe or 
he excellency of the Scriptures appears 
u they contain in them 4 covenant 
grace, or the tranſactions between God 
and man in order to his eternal happineſs. 
more memo any tranſactious are, 


the more valuable are any authentic. re- 


All natural worſhip. is founded from the 


all mankind to 


— » 
. 
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in them the Magus Charte al heaven, an 


act of 7 vith the royal aſſent of hea- 
ven, a proclamation of good - will from God 
tow men; ad can we then ſet too 
great a value 'on that which contains all 


the remarkable paſſages between God and 


the ſouls of men, in order to their felicity, 
from the beginning of the world? Canwe 
think, fince there is a God in the world 


of infinite 3 that he ſhould ſuffer 
pe 


his propounding any means for eſcapi 

of l ? 1. God ſo good to — 
as to this preſent life; and can we think, 
if man's ſoul be immortal, that he ſhould 
wholly neglect any offer of good io men 
as to their eternal welfare? Or is it poſſible 
to imagine that man ſhould be happy in 


another world without God's promiſing it, - 


and preſcribing conditions in order to it ? 


Tf fo, then this happineſs is no free gift of 


God, unleſs he hath the beſtowing and 


promiſing of it; and man is no rational 


agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe conditions 
to be performed in order to the obtaining 
it; or man may be bound to conditions 
which were never required of him; or if 


they muſt be required, then there mult be 
a revelation of God's will, whereby he 


doth require them: and if ſo, then there 
are ſome records extant of the tranſactions 


between God and man, in order to his 


eternal happineſs.: for what reaſon can we 


have to imagine that ſuch records, if once 


extant, ſhould not continue Rill, eſpecial 
ſince the ſame goodneſs of God is engaged 
ſt 


to preſerve ſuch records, which at 
did cauſe them to be indited ? Suppofing 


then ſuch records extant ſomew here in the 
world, of theſe grand tranſactions between 
God and men's ſouls, cur baſinefs is brought 
to a period; for what other records are 
there in the world that can in the leaſt vie 
with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo 
juſt an account of all the tranſactions be- 


| tween God and men from the foundation 
of the world? which gives us all che Reps, - 


methods, and ways whe God bath 


made known his mind a 


and magnify the gobdneſs of God in + 
making known his Will to us, and that 


of we ſet a value and gem on the Serig- 


tures, as the only authentic inſtruments of 


that Grand Charter of peace, which. Gad 


— revealed in order to man's eternal 


1 7 9 9 > 
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rſh inevitably without 
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2 
9177. | The prevalence of Chriftianity, an 
7 © argument of its divinity. 

The eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion among men is the greateſt of all 


miracles. In ſpite. of all the power of 
Rome; in ſpite of all the paſſions, intereſts, 


many philoſophers; ſo many different reli- 
ions; twelve poor fiſhermen, without 
art, without eloquence, without power, 


-pabliſh and ſpread their doQrine througb- 


gut the world. In ſpite of a perſecution 
for three centuries, which ſeemed every 
moment ready to extinguiſh it; in ſpite 
ol continued and innumerable martyrdoms 
of perſons. of all conditions, ſexes, and 
countries; the truth in the end triumphs 
over error, purſuarit to the predictions 
both of the old and new law. Let any one 
- ſhew ſome other religion, which -has the 
- ſame marks of a divine protection. | 
A powerful conqueror may eſtabliſh, 4 
- his arms, the belief of a religion, whic 
flatters the ſenſuality of men; a wiſe legi- 


. ator may gain himſelf attention and re- 
ſpect by the uſefulneſs of his laws; @ ſect P 


in credit, and ſupported by the civil power, 
may abuſe the credulity of the people: 
all this is poſſible ; but what could victo- 
. rious, learned, and ſuperſtitious nations 
ſee, to induce them ſo readily to Jeſus 
.Chrilt, who. promiſed ow nothing in this 
world but utions and "ir ot T 
. who pro ay; her wt ates Ju of a 
to which all darlin ons muſt 
e Is not the 3 of 
. the world to ſuch a religion, without mi- 
a greater and more credible one, 
than even the greateſt of thoſe which ſome | 
. refule to believe ? Funn, 


. F 178. 4 W s fer the 
iis £7 #r#th of th G. | 
He that well eben that force of 
; which are brought to - 
eſtabliſh the truth of the Chriſtian reti- | 
40 3 ſees how they all (though drawn | 
"4 different topics) conſpire in the moſt 
. manner to convince-the world of 
dhe divine original of this faith; would 


a 2 it poſſible, that the reaſon and 


of mankind ſhould ever op- 
FIT it ;" ill therefote 5 — 1 
| more than pure an annoy e 
bottom, — oa not mere = 
2 of the mind which create ſo long 


If Te thinks e. en of th 


Air 


them of the fitteſt natute po 


very ways and means 


and un 
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precepts of the Chriſtian reli religion, he finds 
e to per- 


ſuade him to receive it as the contriyance 


of beayen. Tbey are all ſo worthy of 
| God, ſo beneficial and improving to human 


nature, and ſo conducive to welfate 
When he confiders the fran 

ſpeedy propagation of this faith 1 
world, wh its triumph over the 1 

and policy, the foice and malice of its 

formidable enemies; and all this accom- 

pliſhed by ſuch methods, as the reaſon of 

mankind would have . the moſt 


and prejudices of ſo many nations; ſo aud happineſs of ſociety. 


"fooliſh and abſurd :; he ſees here the over- 


ruling 5 bo God, 9 alone could 
give it ſuch a — uccefſes, by thoſe 


which its utter 
confuſion. was to be expected. 


The exact accomphſhment of expreſs 


ueſtionable prophecies, conce 
the moſt remarkable 4 of the 2 


is a ſolemn appeal to all reaſonable nature, 


whether thar revelation be not truly divine, 
which contains ſuch plain and wonderful 
-g. 
ly, The miracles wrought by Jeſos 
Chriſt and his apoſtles, in confirmation of 


"this faith and doctrine, are ſuch proofs of 


f the near concern which heaven had there- 
in ; that he who confiders them, and at the 


: ſame time calls Chriſtianity an impoſture, 
- muſt either take 


pains to avoid knowin 
the finger of God, when he ſees it, or 


do infinitely worſe, by aſcribing the ma- 


nifeſt effects thereof to mean artifice, or 
diabolical power. 

Prom theſe topics the truth of Chriſtia- 
" nity has been ſo Faint 8 ed, and 
ſo clearly proved; that, by alf the rules 
of right reaſon in uſe amongſt mankind, 
it is rendered | may abſurd and irrational 
"RA ne need not wiſh to ſee an 

adverſary reduced to ' worſe extremities, 
than one of thoſe ents well managed 
and preſſed home would reduce him to; 
provided he were kept from excurſions, 
and obliged to return no anſwers but what 


prints #52 ot urpoſe. 
N Humpbrey Detton, 


5 179. The fads ph whe in the ent 
na be depended an. 

That there was ſach' a as Jeſus 
of Nazareth, in Galilee, in the time of 
Tiberius Cizſar, the Roman emperor ; that 
Nr or his diſci- 


ples; that he ab his diſciples went abont 
* Juden, teaching andpreact- 


wg 3; 
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that after his death, bis 


matter © 
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ing; that he was put to death the 
croſs, after the Roman manner, Pon 
tius n of judea; 
iſciples went about 
into all, or moſt parts of the then known 
world, teaching and preaching, that this 
Jeſus was the Chriſt, the Son of God, and Sa- 
viour of the world, and that he was riſen 


from the dead, and gone into heaven; that 


in a fe years they converted a very great 

number of people, in all places, to this 

belief; that the proſeſſors of this belief 
ee eee — 
cruelly perſecuted, and many 

them pur death, and that with the moit 
2 


torments, for no other reaſon, but 

becauſe they were Chriſtians; that theſe 
tions were ſeveral times renewed 
againſt them, for the ſpace of about three 
hundred years; and yet, for all this, that 
the number of Chriſtians daily encreaſed, 
and that not only idiots and unlearned 
men, but great — and philofophers 
e- _— to EINE in'the 
times of perſecution; albthis, being merely 
F fact. was never — by the 
greateſt enemies of the Chriſtian religion. 
And, indeed, theſe things are ſo abun- 
damly teſtied by the hiſtories, and other 
writings of thoſe times; and have beck ſo 
2 received for truth, as well by. 

oppoſers as believers of Cbriſtianity, 
by a conſtant, univerſal, and uninterrupted 
tradition; from thoſe days, even unto this 
time; that a man may as well deny the 
truth of any, or of all, the hiſlories of the 
world, as of this. | £rcbbiGop Here. 
F 180, Superiority of the Goſpel to all ather 
'- writings, am argument of its truth. | 
To what was it owing, that the Jewiſh 
writers ſhould have ſuch lovely and 
ideas of God, and ſuch juſt, notions of the 
worſhip due to him, far above any thing 
which we meet with in the writings of the 
greateſt lights of the Heathen world ; every 
one of which either patronized idolatry, or 
fell into errors of worſe conſequence}. Can 
it be accounted for by the force of natural 
or human aſſiſtances? No, the eminent 

of Athens and Rome 

them, it is certain, in natural abilities, and 
exceeded them confeſſedly in the fi 
tructures of acquired knowledge, anf al 
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to ſuch a degree, and furniſhed ſuch a 
vaſt expence of thought. IF Judea was 
ennobled by theſe exalted notions, of which 
2 nations, ons — _ into the” 
s of polytheiſm and idolatry, were 
deſtitute; Eil kindly dew of heaven de- 
ſcended on this fleece only, while all the 
earth around betrayed a want of refreſh- 
ing moiſture; this was the Lord's doing. 
and ought to be marvellous in our eyes. 
Had God revealed himſelf to the Greeks, 
or ſome other nation famed for their curĩ - 
ous reſearches into every branch of litera- 
ture, and for the depths of wiſdom and 
policy; thoſe truths, Which were ſo many 
emanations from the great ſountain of light, 
would have been looked apon as the reſult 
of their penetration, and their on diſco- 
veries: but by communicating his will 
to à people of no inventive and enter- 
prizing genius, of no enlarged reach and 
compaſs of thought; ſuch ſuſpicions are 
avoided; and the proofs of à revelation 
more conſpicuous and illufttious. » And 
this may be one reaſon among others, why, 
at a time when the reſt of the world were 
bigoted to ſuperſtition, idolatry,” and a” 
falſe religion, God fingled out this nation, 
in that point not ſo corrupt as others, 
to be the guardian and depoſitary of the 
true. | 089 Crt Nd - 


If nothing recommended the Scripture” 
bot this ſingle conſideration, that all thoſe 
collected beams of ſpiritual light center in 
it alone, which were widely diifuſed amĩdſt 
a variety of treatiſes, and loſt amidſt a 
crowd of palpable abſurdities ; even this 
would be no im argument of its 


divinity: but this is not all : let us, in 
order to compile an 


uate, unerri g 
ſtandard of religious truths, take in all 
the aſſiſtances we can get from all the 
carey pena in Greece, from ' Tully at 
/ nay even from Confucius as far as | 
China; and yet, after all, the ſcheme will 
be deſective in what the Scriptures have 
recommended, a pure, rational worſhip of 
God only, in fpiric and in truth, -a fulueſt 
of pardon ſor every fin upon repentance, 
the nobleneſa of the rewards hereafter. 
The _ of 8 * — 
igh a degree; as it is in the Ser- 3 
— enſorced by ſo ſtrong a motive a er 
Saviour's dying for mankind has done: nor 


che advantages of a-refined educatiop. It · our charity aud love to the diſtreſſed re- 


muſt be there fore owing to ſome ſuper- 
natural or divine helps; and none, but he} 
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commended by ſo powerful an incentive; 
as that dur — made — Ms 
repreſematives, and will place to his own 
Bis MWige = 0 i798 +» account 
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One may challenge any man to produce, 
before Chriſtianity, among the Heathen 
world, ſych a complete ſyſtem of morality, 
Teaching all the duties of life, without any 
defect and full without overflowing, or 
any reQundancy, as the Scriptures contain. 
And it is needleſs to tell any man of 
plain ſenſe, that there muſt be always a 

roportion between the cauſe and the 

ow, if we exclude the divine power, 
what proportion can we find between th 
cauſes of © Chriſtianity, and Chriſtiani 
1telf ? Chriſtianity is a religion, whi 


has diſabuſed the world, and reſcued it from 


thoſe many vicious practices, ſuch as the 
expoling of infants, poly „ &c. which 

univerſally defended among the 
Pagans, and from human ſacrifices, and 
from innumerable abominable and brutal 
rites; a religion ſo perſective of human 
nature, and ſo expreſſive of the divine; that 
we want-ideas to carry us to a congeption 
of any thing beyond it. And who were 
the authors or cauſes of this religion? 
Why a ſet of men bred up in low life to 


mean employments, which cramp the 


native powers of the mind. And can we 
ſeriouſly think, that a ſet of unlettered, 
unenterpriſing men, could open ſeveral 
rich mines of truth, which had the 
of the profoundeſt 
ars, and the happy ity of themaſt 
ſoles andthe — 


Since thereſore every effet muſt have a 

competent and propartionable cauſe ; and 

ſince the ſuppoſed natural cauſes aud au- 

thors of Chriſtianity, conſidered as mere 

men, axclafive:of divine inſpiration, were 

— unequal to the taſk, nor could eyer 
ve brought L 


| ht -ſfugh doctrines, as 
a 3 the — before 


done; though, laying afide their dregs, 
we ſhoulddriwof the ver — 


we ſho | pry flower and — 
— it is evident, we muſt have 
recourſe to ſupernatural and adequate 


eauſe which intereſted itſelf in this affair. 
Aud ta whom, but to the Father of Light, 
in whom there is no darkneſs at all, can e 
be „that row, perſons of the 
capacities 'may ' view thoſe 
t-of light, which the fir 
its ede — not before 
aſcertuin ; chat our meaneſt mechanics, 
2 moderate ſhare of application, may 


es juſter and faller notions'of God's at- 


tributes, of eternal 


* 


_ Uuty reſpeRtiog their Maker, mankind, and 


the teject it, but 


ſcholars among the Heathens could attain 
to, after a life laid out in painful re- 


$ 181. Varia regſoingr in favour of 
N Obriſlianity. 
_ God only knows, and God only can tell, 
whether he will forgive, and upon what 
terms he will forgive the offences done 
againſt him; what mode of worſhip he 
requires; what helps he will afford us; and 
what condition he will place us in hereaſter. 
All this God actually has told us in the 
gol It was to us this, he ſent his 
r — — 
authority, bY 
2 — AR 
life and doctrine are delivered down to us 
by the moſt unexceptionable witneſſes, 
who ſealed their teſtimony with theig 
blood ; who were too curious and incre- 
dulous to be themſelves impoſed upon, toa 
honeſt and fincere, too plain and artleſs, to 


it then can be the reaſon that men 
ſtill refuſe to ſee, and perſiſt in loving 
darkneſs rather than light?” They wi 
tell yon perhaps that it is becauſe the goſ- 
n but our 
aviour vou, and he tells you much 
truer, that it is „ becauſe their deeds are 
evil. The myſteries and difficulties of the 
pel can be no real objeftion to any man 
t conſiders what ries occur, and 
what inſuperable objections may be ſtarted, 
in almoſi every branch of human know- 
ledge; and how often we are obliged, in 
our moſt important concerns, to decide and 
to act upon evidence, incumbered with far 
greater difficulties than any that are to be 
nd 'in Scripture. If we can admit no 
religion that is not free from myſtery, we 
„I doubt, be content without any 
religion. Even the religion of nature 
kalt. de whole conſtitution both of the 
natural and the moral world, is full of 
1 and the greateſt myſtery of all 
if, with ſo many irre ſiſtible marks 
of truth; Chriſtianity ſhould at laſt prove 
falſe,” It is not then becauſe the goſpel 
has tog little light for theſe men that they 
uſe it has too much. 
For every one that doth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh 10 the light, left bs 
deeds ſhould be — — * 
the goſpel is too pryi ifitive for 
2 FO efeals certain thing: 
which he could wiſh to conceal from all 
world, and if poſſible from bimſelf. * 
NT ͤ dnt lar poco 1 
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in it 
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is luis all; it not only reveals, but it 
proves them. It ftrikes him with an 


evidence he cannot bear ; an evidence not 
only of its own truth, but of his un- 


worthy conduct. The goſpel does indeed 


offend him; but it is not his underſtanding, that is the Jaw we are to be governed by. 
it is his confcrence, that is ſhocked: he 


could eafily credit what it requires him to 


believe; but he cannot, or rather he will 
not, practiſe what it commands him to do. 


poſſibly admit a revelation that condemns 
him; and it is as plain that the man of vir- 
tue cannot ſpurn the hand that is graci- 


ouſly ſtretched out to reward him. If he 


is a truly virtuous man, that is, one who 


ſincerely labours to know his duty, and 


ſincerely intends to perform it, he cannot 
but wiſh for more light to guide him in the 
inyeſtigation, more aſſiſtance to ſapport 


him in the diſcharge of it, more happineſs 
to crown his perſeverance in it, than bare 
reaſon alone can afford him. This is what all 


the beſt and wiſeſt Heathens moſt ardently 


defired, what nature has been continually | evidence before you. It is in your power. 


looking out for with the utmoſt earneſtneſs 
of expectation. 


ſugxeſt ro me the leaſt ſhadow of a reaſon 


he ſhould reject it? He finds in it a 


* 
— ion, pure, holy, and benevolent, as the 


that gave it. He finds hot only its 


moral precepts but even its ſublimeſt myſte- 


ries, calculated to promote internal ſanctity, 
vital piety, univerſal philanthropy. He 


finds it throughout ſo — and noble, ſo 


congenial to the ſineſt 


| believe, did any good man wiſh it to be 
true, but he aftually found it ſo. He ſees 
t eve — oamolam of natare anſwered, 

infrmity ſapported, every want ſup- 
reg every TI pod, vey bogs 


confirmed ; nay, he ſees that God <* has 
above all chat 


done exceeding abundan 
he could either aſk or think; that he has 


givenhim,whatceaſon could hardly have the 


idea of, eternal happineſs in a life to come. 

It is not.a matter of indifference whe- 
ther you embrace Chriſtianity or not. 
Though reaſon could anſwer al 
poles of revelation, which is far, very far 
from being the caſe, yet you are not at li- 


berty to make it your ſole guide, if there be 


ſach a thing as a true revelation. We are 
che ſub jects of the Almighty; and whether 
we will acknowledge it or not, we live, 
gud cannot but live, under his government. 
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to reje& it is rebellion. 
Jt is plain that fach a man cannot 


When with'a mand thus 
diſpoſed he fits down to examine the goſpel, 


lings, and moſt ge - 
nerous ſentiments of his ſont; that he can - 
not but wiſh it may be true, and never yet, 


the pur- 


E 


* 
#* an 4 


His will is the law of Bis kingdam.. If be. 


has made no expreſs declaration of his will. 
we muſt collect it as well as we can from 
what we know of his nature and our own... 
But if he has expreſsly declared his will, 


We u_y indeed refuſe tobe governed by t: 
but it is at our peril if we do; for if it 
proves to be a true a of bus will, 


But to reef or receive it, you may 
alledge, is not a thing in your own power., 
Belief depends not on your will, but your, 
underſtanding. And will the righteous, 
Jad pe of the earth condemn you for want of 
underſtanding ? No; but he may and Will 
condemn you for the wrong conduct of your. 
underſtanding. it is not indeed in your. 
power to believe whatever you Pe, 
whether credible or incredible; but it is in 
your power to conſider theroughly, whe-, 
ther a ſoppoſed incredibility be real or only. 
apparent. It is in your power to beſtow r 
a greater or leſs degree of attention on the 


to examine it with an earneſt deſite to find 
out the truth, and a firm reſolution to em- 


þ 


IT 


brace it wherever you do find it; or on the 


- contrary, to bring with you'a heart full of 


incorrigible depravity, or invincible prepoſ- 


ſeffions. Have you then truly and honeſtly. 


done every thing that is confelledly in your. 


power, towards forming a right W : 
ore 


of revelation? Have you ever laid 


. * 


- 
C 


* 


1 
4 


yourſelf in one view the whole collective 


evidence of Chriſtianity ? The conkiſtence,, 
harmony,” and connection, of all its various 


parts; the long chain of 22 ande- 


niably completed in it; the altoniſhing and 
well. attteſted miracles that attended it the 

perfect ſanQtity of its author; the purity, 
of its precepts; che ſublimity of its doc. 
trines the amazing rapidity of its 9 

pew ; the illuſtrious company of conf 7 
Ant 


its truth; together with an infinite number 
of collateral proofs and ſubordinate eir - 
cumſtances, 
body of evidence, as no other truth in the. 
world can ſhew;; ſuch as 


s, and martyrs, who died to confirm. 


* 


* 


.* 


concurring to. form ſuch a. 


-neceſlarily__ 


bear down, by its own weight and magni- 


tude, all trivial objeftions to particular. 


? Surely theſe things are not trifles : 


rely they at leaſt demand ſeriouſneſs and 
golpel. 


attention. Have you then done the 


this common piece of jull ice? Have you 


ever fat down to conſider it with impartia- 


lity and candour; without any favourite 
vice or early prejudice, without any fond- 
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neſs for applauſe, or novelty, or refinement, 
to lee apps you ? Have . examined it 
with the ſame care and diligence, that you 
would ann 7 a title to an m_ lave 
: u enquired for r books? Have you 

dur che . as * jp 
the attacks upon it? Have you in difficult 
| ern applied for the opinion of wiſe and 

earned friends; juſt as you would conſult 
the ableſt lawyers when your property was 
concerned, or the moſt Null hyſicians 
when your life was at flake ? If you can 


truly az, that you have done all theſe. 


ugs; 1 have faithſully beſtowed on 
theſe enquiries, all the leiſure and abilities 


are maſter of, and called in every help 


We your reach, there is little danger of 
_ material doubts remaining upon your 
10.——St. John's affection for his de- 

rted friend did. not terminate with his 
It was continued after kis crucifixion, 

to his memory, bis character, and his 
religion. Aſter a long life ſpent in teach- 
ing and ſuffering for that religion, he con- 
ded it with à work of infinite utility, 
the reviſal of the three goſpels already 
Written, and the addition of his own to 


ſupply what they had omitted. With this 


view principally he gives us ſeveral of our 
Savicur's diſcourſes. with his diſciples, 


which are no where elſe to be met with; 


and ĩt is very obſervable, that theſe, as. well 
| as the many other occurrences of his life, 
which he introduces as ſupplemental to the. 
other evangeliſts, are ſuch as ſet his beloved 
maſter. in the moſt amiable and graceful 
point of view, ſuch as a favourite diſciple 
would de moſt likely to ſelect, and moſt 
: 7 ofed to enlarge upon. Of this kind, 
E mftance, are our Saviour's. diſcourſe 
the woman'of Samaria ; the cure of 


the infirm man at the pcol of Betheſda; the 


equictal of the woman taken in adultery ;. 


he deſcription of the good ſhepherd and. 
his ſheep; the aeg Maree Laza- 
rus, the condeſcending and expteſſive 
act of waſhing his diſciples feet; his ini- 
mitably tender. and conſolatory diſcourſe 
to them juſt before his ſuffering ; bis moſt; 
_ admirable” prayer on the ſame occafion ; 
aud his pathetic recommendation of 
- bis theep io St, Peter after his reſur- 
rection. "Theſe paſſages are to be found 
only in St. John's goſpel, and whoever. 


reads them with attention will diſcover - 
in them pgs indications dot only. of a 


heaven-direted hand, but of a feeling and 
a grate ful heart, ſmittep with the love of a 


erte friend, penetuated with a ſenſe of 


+ Eta 


his diſtinguiſhed kindneſs, perfectly welt 
informed and thoroughly | outer of in 
every tender ſcene that it deſtribes, ſooth- 
ing itſelf with the recollection of little 
domeſtic incidents and familiar converſa- 
tions, and tracing out not only the larger 
and more obvious features of the favourite 
character, but even thoſe finer and more 
delicate ſtrokes in it, which would have 
eluded a leſs obſerving eye, or leſs faithful 
memory, than thoſe of a beloved compa- 
Our divine lawgiver ſhowed. his wiſ. 
dom equally in what he enjoined, and what 
he left unnoticed, He knew exactly, what 
no Pagan philoſopher ever knew, where to 
be filent and where to ſpeak — _ 
That which _ principally attracts our 
notice in St. John's writings, and in his 
conduct, is, a ſimplicity and fingleneſs of 
heart, a fervent piety, an un bene- 
volence, an onaffedhed modeſty, humility, 
meekneſs, and gentleneſs of diſpoſition. 
Theſe are evidently the great charaQeriltic 
virtues that took the lead in his ſoul, and 
break forth in every page of his 2 
his epiſtles. To know what friendſhip 
really is, * * ſor ĩt in — 1 
repoſitory of every thing great 
— the gol of Chriſt. 
Our Saviour has aſſured us that he will 
conſider every real Chriſtian, as united to 
him by cloſer ties than even thoſe of friend 
ſhip. - This aſſurance is given us in one of 
thoſe noble ſtrains of eloquence which 
are ſo common in the Sacred Writings. 
Our Lord being told that his mother and 
his brethren ſtood without, defiring to 
ſpeak with him, be gives A, turn to this 
little incident, perfektly new, and inex- 
prefiibly tender and affectionate. Who 
is my mother, and. who are my brethreo? 
And he ſtretched forth his. hands towards 
his diſciples, and ſaid, Behold my mother 
wy brethren 1 For whoſoever ſhall 
o the will of my Father which is in 
heaven, the ſame is my brother, and filter, 
and mother”... e Portew. 


i 5 182. Difficulties in the Werd of God to be 


"expeed, aun the duty" of examining it 

Origen has obſerved, with fingular ſaga- 
city, — he who believes the Scripture to 
have proc eeded from him who is the Author 
of natute, may well expect to find the {awe 
ſort of difficulties in it, as are found in 
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of reflection it may be added, that be Do you ſuſpect, from the 7 
who denies the Scripture to have been from virtue and vice in this world, that the 
God, upon account of theſe difficulties, providence of God does not i >. 
may, for the very ſame reaſon, deny the protect the righteous from violence, or ta 


- Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true without ground. God leaves his beſt: 1 
or credible, it is unſpeakable irreverence, ſervants here to be tried oſtentimes with - - | 
and really the moſt preſumptuous raſhneſs, afliftion and 8 the 
to treat it as a light matter. It can wicked to flouriſh and a » The call 
never juſtly be eſteemed of little conſe- - of the: goſpel is not to honour and riches 
uence, till it be poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. here, but to take up our croſs and follow - 
or do I know a higher and more important Chriſt, . 12008, oops: orgs or; 
obligation which we are under, than that, Do you judge, from comparing the pre- 
of examining molt - ſeriouſly into the ſent ſtate of the world with the natural 
evidence of it, ſuppoſing its credibility ; notion you have of God, and of his juſtice 
and of embracing it upon ſuppoſition of and goodneſs, that there muſt needs be 
ike r 
. 7 88 8 : .-Y | , . ce on re T5. 5 
5183. Tie information. the Goſpel gives, confirms the — ry th — 
8 moſt dgfira-ls. ed a da = de aaa. > 
The Chriſtian revelation has ſuch pre- neſs: thoſe Who mourn. ſhall rejoice, 
tences, at leaſt, as may make it worthy of - thoſe who weep ſhall laugh, and the 5 
à particular conſide ration: it pretends, to cuted and afflicted ſervants of God ſhall 
come from heaven; to have been delivered be heirs of his kingdom. 
Have you ſometimes | miſgivings of 


1 


; which affect the ſoul in its ſeparate, ſtate, 

ſome which affect the body in in ita ſtate o 
its corruption and diſſolution ? -Look to the 
ip is g : there theſe difficulties ate ac - 
counted for; and you need no longer pus - 
dle yourſelf with dark queſtions concern- 
: 4t ing the ſtate, condition, and nature of ſe- 
N 0 parate ſpitiu, or concerning the body, how» 
the weakneſs of nature; which makes the ever to appearance loſt and deſtroyed ; ſor 
religion of the goſpel to be as prafticable, the body and ſoul-ſhall once more meet to 
as it is reaſonable; it promiſes inſinite E more, but to be happy far ever. 
rewards to obedience, and threatens eternal this caſe the learned cannot doubt, and 
puniſhment to obſtinate offenders; which the ignorant may be ſure, that tis the man, 
i the very man himſelf, who ſhall riſe again: 
for an union of the ſame ſoul and body ia 
as certainly the reſtoration of the man, 
a3 the dividing them was the deſtruo - 


tion. A (5.2 46 "3 n 1 ö 
Would you now who it is that gi | 
this aſſurance? Tis one Who . is y' qpod 

? aka gens. bs word: one who loved you. 

p ſo we 8 
cireumſtances of the world lead you to ſuſ- to be held a priſoner in the grave. No he 
pect that God could never be the author of roſe with triumph and glory, the firſt- ora 
ſuch corrupt and wretched creatures as men from the dead, and will in like manner 
now are 2. Vour ſuſpicions are juſt and well, call from the duſt of the earth all  thoſe- 
founded. * God made man upright; who put theit truſt and confidence in 
but through the temptation of the devil fin hig nt 1; 

entered; and death and de ſtruction followed But é . 


{453 125-463 6 2 42 

| ou Il fay, who was ſub. 

% 22 422, jetrto death, and yet had power over 
Ls | | death ? 
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death ? How could ſo much weakneſs and 


ſo much: ſtrength meet together? That 
God has the power of life, we know ; but 


then he cannot- die: that man is mortal, 
2 know; but chen be cannot give 


viour lived among us in a low and 
condition, expoſed to much ill treatment 
from his jealous coantrymen : when he fell 


into their power, their rage knew no 


bounds: they reviled him, inſulted him, 


mocked him, ſcourged him, and at lat 
nailed him to acroſs; where by a ſnameful 


and wretched death he finiſhed a life of ſor- 


row and auction. Did we know no more 


of him than this, upon what ground could 
we pretend to hope that he will be able 
to ſave us from the 
might ſay with che diſciples, « We truſted 


this had been he who ſhould have ſaved 


iſrael 7* but he is dead, he is gone, and 
all our hopes are buried in his grave. 


If you think this ought to be anſwered, 


and that the faith of a Chriftian cannot be 


a reaſonable faith; unleſs it be able to ac- 


power of death? We 


and it is the Chriſtian's „ that he 
knows in whom he has believed. 

That the world was made by the ſon of 
God, is a propoſition with which reaſon 
has no fault to find : that he who made the 


| a ; world ſhould have power to renew it to life 
Conſider; does this difficulty deſerve an - 

enſwer, or does It not ? Our bleſſed Sa- 
poor great a perſon ſhould condeſcend to be- 


again, is highly conſonant to reaſon. All 
the myſtery lies in this, that ſo high and 


come man, and ſubject to death, for the 
ſake of mankind. But are we fit perſons 
to-complain of this tranſcendent myſterious 


love? or, does it become us to quarrel 


with the kindneſs of our bleſſed Lord to- 
wards us, only becauſe it is greater than 
we Tan conceive ? No; it becomes us to 
bleſs and to adore this exceeding love, by 
which we are ſaved from condemnation, by 
which we expect to be reſcued from death; 
knowing that the power of our bleſſed * 


Lord is equal to his love, and that he is 
able to ſubdue all things to himſelf.” 
$ 184.  Chrift and Mahomet compared. 


ſands, who fell by his victorious ſword. 


- Shew'her the cities-which he ſet in flames, 


faith. the countries which be ravaged and 


world and all things in it, and for the ſake 
of man was content to become man, and 


to tafte death for all, chat all chrough him 


knowledge 


— our wonder, but to confirm and 
eſtabliſi our faith in him to whom he 


Had the goſpel r nr appr ts 
from Chriſt — of our ſouls 
and bodies; and given us no reafon to 
think 
equal 


! 
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may live. This is à wonderful piece of 


bath committed all power, whom he 
bath appointed heir of all things”? 


 deftroyed, and the miſerable diftreſs of all 
the inhabi of the earth. When ſhe 


her ſee his adulteries, and hear him al- 
ledge revelation and his divine com miſ- 


—— ——_— 
men, patiently - inſtructing ignorant 
and the es Let bes ſee him in his 


moſt retired privacies, let her follow him 


to the mount and hear his devotions and 


: ſupplications to God. Cary her io his 


table, to view his poor far 


0 
power heavenly diſcourſe. Let her fee him in- 


oked ; let 


jured but not 
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BOOK I. MORAL 


they do.“ When natural religion hae 
viewed both, aſk which is the prophet of 
God . But her anſwer we have already 
had, when ſhe ſaw part of this ſcene 
chrough the eyes of the Centurion who 
attended at the croſs; by him ſhe ſaid, 
Truly this was the Son of God.“ F 
Lo MEI, a . . Sberloct. 
5185. The abſurdity and madugſi of infidelity. 
If a perſon that had a fair eſtate in re- 
verſion, which in all probability he would 
ſpeedily be poſſeſſed of, and of which he 
ight reaſonably promiſe to himſelf a long 
happy enjoyment, ſhould be aſſur 

by ſome Zutat phyſician, that in a very 
ſhort time he would inevitably fall into a 
diſeaſe which would ſo totally deprive 
im of his underſtanding and memory, that 
ſhould loſe the knowledge of all things 
without him, nay all conſciouſneſs and 
ſenſe of his own perſon and being: if, [ 
ſay, upon a certain belief of this indication, 
the man ſhould a overjoyed at the 


news, and be mightily tranſported with 
the diſcovery and expeRation, would not 
all that faw him be aſtoniſhed at ſuch 
behaviour ? Would they not be forward to 
conclude, that the diſt 


had ſeized him 
miſerable crea- 


world; to-view and applaud theſe glorious 
feenes of earth and heaven, the workman« 
ſhip of his hands; that hath furniſned them 
in general with a ſufficient ſtore of all 


186. 
* Ve 


3 — 5 


AND RELIGIOUS. 25 
and immortality to light, and to tender 
them to mankind upon fair and gracious 
terms; that if they ſubmĩt to his eaſy yoke 
and light burden, and obſerve his com- 
mandments, which are not grievous, he 
then gives them the promiſe of eternal 


- ſalvation; he hath reſerved for them in 


heaven, * an inheritance incorruptible; and 


_undefiled, and that fadeth not away” he hath 


prepared for them an unf e, un- 
conceivable perfection of joy and bliſe, 
things that “ eye hath not ſeen, nor ear 
heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man.“ What a delightfo} taviſhing 
hypotheſis of religion is this! And in this 
religion they have bad their education; 
Now let us ſuppoſe ſome great profeſſor in 
atheiſm to ſuggeſt to ſome of theſe men, 
that all this is mere dream and impoſture 
that there is no ſuch excellent being; as 
they ſuppoſe, that created and preſerves 
them ; that all about them is dark ſenſeleſs 
matter, driven on by the blind lſes of 
fatality and fortune; that men fir prong 
like muſhrooms, out of the mud ant 
me of the earth; and that all their 
thoughts, and the whole of what they cal 
ſoul, are only the various action and re- 
—— of ſmall particles of matter, 
opt a-while a moving by ſome mechanim 
and clock-work, which finally muſt "ceaſe 
and periſh by death. If it 
(as we daihy find it is) that men liſten 
with lacency to theſe horrid ſuggeſ- 
tions; if ler go their hope of everlaſt 
ing life with willingneſs and joy; if they 
entertain the — pax of final perdition 
with exultation and triumph ought they 
not to be eſteemed moſt notorious fools, 
even deſtitute of common ſenſe; "ati 
abandoned to a callouſneſs and numbneſs 


of ſoul ? 


* 


be parted with 
o unconcernedly ? Is a crown of righteouſ- 
neſs, a crown of life, to be — — 
with laughter ? Is an excceding and eter 
weight of glory too light in the balance 
againſt the hopeleſs death of the atheiſt; 
md utter extinction ? ge. 
Mies 0 N 
Thy book of the New Tiftament could 
hav been forged in the dark ages. _ 
Some adverſaries of the Chriſtian doc- 


to deny in a lump the antiquity claimed _ 
by each of the-New Teſtament books, 4 e. 
* x do 


- 
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to deny that they were. written in the firſt 
century, by the writers to whom they are 
aſcribed. Toland is charged with having 
betrayed a ſuſpicionof this ſort in his life of 
Milton: but in his Amyntor, or defence of 
the life of Milton, be dilavows his having 
meant the writings, which we receive. as 
inſpired, by the words upon which the 
ge is grounded. But an anonymous 
Italian, ventured, in a letter to Le Clerc, 
to throw out the following ſuſpicion: It ĩs 
poſiible chat in the fifth century, about the 
time when the Goths over ran Italy, four 
men of ſuperior unde rlanding might 
unite. in inventing and forging the writ- 
gs of che | apoltles, as well as of the 
fathers, and fallify ſome paſſages of 
. Joſephus and Suetonius, in order to intro- 
ace into the world, by the means of this 
fraud, a ne and more rational religion. 
., Theſe four men, who muſt have been 
converſant in the Jewiſh theology, 
Heathen n here charged 
with the immenſe labour of forging the 
2 of the fathers, and of inventing 
that diverſity of ſtyle and ſentiment, by 
which they were diſtinguiſhed from eac 
other. But it would not have been ſafe 
for our ſceptic, to attribute to them a leſs 
laborious eaterprize. His credulity, which 
; * preſent age men commonly affect io 


4 


by the name of uubelief, would have 

n ſhocked. by the teſtimony of the fa- 
ders, he confined his imputation of 
forgery to the apoſtles. Le Clerc returned 
a flrong and ſenſible anſwer to his letter, 


dom. xxi- p. 449- 


However, chere are very ſew,unbelievers 
among Chriſtians, who have thrown out 
this. fulpicioa againſt the writings of the 
apollles ; and indeel it is ſo manifeſtly, 
ndleſs; that whoever does throw it out, 
muſt be impudently invincible by truth and 
argument. For, an 
. The fyle of the apoſtles. is ſo dif. 
ferent,. that their epifiles'could not with- 
ous. great diliculty be written by the Tame 
hand. 8. Paul uniform in all his epiſ- 
3 hie manner 3s plainly different from 

that of other writers, and very.diſhcult tg 
be imitated. At leaſt all the epiſtles to 
which his name is * are the work of 
one hand. St. John again is totally dif. 
ferent ſrom him 4 and whoever writes in a 
ſtyle like that of St. Paal, cannot imitate 


. 


cribe them to 
turies ago, it is neceſſary to have an ander- 
ſtanding and judgment, and a knowledge 
of hiſtory and anuquity beyond the powers 
of man, elſe the inventor muſt commit fre. 
quent errors. Now the writings of the 
New Teſtament are anexceptionable in this 
reſyect. The better we are acquainted 
with Jewiſh and Heathen antiquity, with 
the hi of the Romans, and the ancient 
geography of Paleſtine, the face of which 
country was totally changed by the con- 
queſts of the Romans ; the more xlearly 
we diſcern their agreement with the New 
— — 
minute, that y ave ef. 
caped-the moſt artful and moſt circumſpect 
impoſture. The commentators abound 
with obſervations from antiquity, which 
may ſerve to exemplify this : the learned 
Dr. Lardner in particular has done eminent 
ſervice in this reſpec. 
3. The moſt ancient fathers, even thoſe 
who were conte with the apoſtles, 
Clemens Romanus, for inftance, and Ig- 
ius, quote the books of the New Teſta- 
ment, and aſcribe. them to the apoſtles, 


Italian abovementioned, chat all the writ. 
ings of the fathers for ſome centaries were 
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BOOK'f. MORAL AND REUT&toUs. ay 
they are to be, r had taſted the powers of the world to 
carry with them an undeniable and come.” In like manner he endeavours to 
delible mark of their divine original: for convince the Galatians, who had deſerted 
the epiſtles refer to certain miraculous the pure doctrine of the goſpel, that the 
gifts, which are ſaid to have been impart- law of Moſes was aboliſhed; by puttit 
ed by the impoſition of hands, and to have to them this queſtion, « Reteived + | 
been conferred by God, in confirmation ſpirit by the works of the law, or 8: 
of the oral and written doctrine of the hearing of faith?“ Gal. iii. 2. Bi 
apoſtles. If theſe epiſtles are ancient and 23 that a deceiver of a ſound under- 
genuine, and written by St. Paul to the ſtanding, ſuch as St. Paul's epiſtles ſhew 
urches to which they are addreſſed, him to have poſſeſſed, ſhould refer the ene. 
then none can deny theſe miracles, The. mies of his religion, of Rig office, and of 
matter is important enough to merit fur- thedcArines which diſfinguiſhed him from 
ther attention. © other ſects of lis religion, not only to the mi- 
St. PauPs firſt epiſtle to the Theſſalo- racles which he pretends to have wrought, 
nians is addrefſed to a church which was but to miraculous gifts which he pretends - 
hardly founded, to which he had not to have communicated to them, if they had 
i the goſpel more than three it in their to anſwer, that t net 
babbach days, Act xvii. 2. He had been nothing of theſe mütaculous gifts??? 
obliged to quit this church abruptly, on la the 12th, 13th, and 14th chapters 2 
account of an 1 ution, the firſt to the Corinthians, he fepfehends | 
ver. 10. and being apprehenſive leſt the the abuſe of certain miraculous gifts o& | 
perſecution ſhould cauſe ſome to waver in tongues, and preſcribes à better applies 
faith, he lays before them, in the three tion of them, If he actually wrote this tb 
4rft chapters, arguments to prove the truth the Corinthians, and aye no mira- 


of his goſpel. The firſt of theſe arguments culous gifts, no knowledge "of foreign 
B, that which confirmed his rine at tongues, then St. Paul is not au f 
Theſſalonica, chap, i. 6—10; For our but a madman, which, Fapprehend, 3 not 
2olpel,” ſays he, „ came not to 'you in the charge of unbelievers againt Mm. 
word only, but alfo in power, and in tie But if theſe miracles be true; then the 
Holy Ghoſt,” © Power is an expreſſion doctrine, and the book in confirmation of 
ads uſe of elſewhere in the New Teſta- which they were wrought, are divine; and 
ment to fignify miraculous acts. Admit the more certainly fo, as there is nd room 
kim only to have been a rational man, and for deception. © A juggler ma beats 


we cannot ſuppoſe him to write this to an me, that he performs miracles, but he can 


infant church, if no member thereof had never perſuade me, and a whole body of 
ever ſeen a miracle of his, or received a men of ſound int Hecte that he has com- 
miraculous gift, of the Holy Ghoſt, by the municated to us the gift of working mira- 


impoſition of his hands, © cles, and ſpeaking foreign languages, une 
appeals to the ſame proof, in his firſt Jef5 we can work the miracles, 9 
epiſtle to the Corinthians, who were ex- the language. Men, 


tremely diſſatisßed with him and his man- n 
ner of teachin 1 Cor, ii. 4. My ſpeech, 9187. The Extent, Obje2, and Fader 4 
and my preaching, was not with enticing prophetic Scheme, © © . 
worts of man's wifdom, but in demon- If we look into the writitips of the Od 
ſtration of the ſpirit, and of power.” and New. Teſtament we find, firſt, That 
"The ſpirit is a word he elſewhere uſes to prophecy is of a prodigious extent; that it 
Fgnify the ext inaty gifts of the « ſpi- commenced from the lapſe” of man, and 
, ſuch" as the gift of tongues, Ke. reachesto the conſumimation'ofalf things; 
s were on the point of falling that, for many ages; it wasdeHivered darke 
hriſtianity, 2 he confidently hy, to few perſons, and with large intervals 
| at their from the date of one prophecy to that of 
will be, if they deny a doctrine, to which another; but, err became more clear; 
God had borne © witneſe with ſigus and more frequent; and was uniformly carried 
wonders, and gifts of the Holy 'Ghoft.” on in the fine of dne people, feparäted fem 
Heb. xi. 4- and chap, vi. 4, 5. He re. the reſt of the world, among other feafonz 
monſtrates to them, chat they had been aſſigned, for this principally; to de the res 
* nad parzakere of the Holy Ghott, and poltory of the feine Oracles; that, with 
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3 R firs: of prophecy 
ſubſiſted among r to tho waning 
of Chriſt; that he and his a 
exerciſed this power in the moſt — 
ous manner; and left behind them many 
edictions, recorded in the books of the 
New Teſtament, which: profeſs to reſpect 
very diſtant events, and even run out to 
ieee 
to that period. «©.w myſtery 
God ſhall be perfect | 
. Further, beſides the extent of this 
An ——ů—— 
88 
deration. He is deſeribed in terms, which 
1525 excite. the moſt auguſt and magnificent 
| ideas. Heris ſpoken of, indeed, ſometimes 


"a word to, 3 greater 
theſes the mind of an camper 


rpoſe, 
whic eſſiah, ſo 
a train of p nn e 


reſt of the repreſen- with 
tation · It was not to deliver an oppreſſed 
nation from civil tyranny, or to erect a 


great civil empire, that is, to atchieve one 


of thoſe acta, which hiſtory accounts moſt 


_ heroic. No; it was not a mighty Rate, a 
amen. 


- Non'res Remanz perituraque regna— 
1 


| e, in com- 
| 4 wb" = wiemaea 
e 

as nothing. It was to deliver a world from 
ruin; to abaliſh fin and death; to hc 
and immortalize human nature; 
in the moſt exalted 3 to 


be che Saviour of all men, and the bleſſing 
of all nations. 


There is no exa in this accoum 
I deliver the undoubted dnl always 
the very words of | 

Conſider then to what the repreſ 
tion amounts. Let us unite the —— 
of it, and bring — to a point. A Pri 
of prophecy pervading all time —charac- 
— one perſon, of the higheſt dignity 
And proclaiming the accompliſhment of 
one purpoſe, the moſt beneficent, the moſt 
divine, that imagination itſelf can project. 
ach is the ſcriptural delineation, whe. 
ther we will receive it or no, of that ceco- 
nomy, which we call prophetic l 

And now then (if we muſt be reaſoning 


from our ideas of fit and right, to the rec- 


titude of the divine conduRt) let me aſk, in 
one word, whether, on the ſuppoſition that 
it ſhould ever pleaſe the moral Governor 
of the world to reveal himſelf by prophecy 
at all, we can conceive: him to do it, in a 
« manner,” or for « ends,“ more worthy of 
him? Does not the « extent” of the ſcheme 
correſpond to our beſt ideas of that infinite 


3 Being, to whom all duration is but a point, 


and to whoſe view all tome i». equally pre- 
ſent? Is not the * object' of this ſcheme, 
„the Lamb, of God that was ſlain from 

the foundation of the world, worthy, in 
our conceptions, of ail the honour that can 
be refleted upon him by ſo vaſt and ſplen- 
an economy? Is not the “ end“ of 
12 ſuch as we ſhould think mo fit 
uch a ſcheme of prophecy to predict, 
and for ſo divine a perſon toaccompliſh? 
n here is of a piece; 
penſation are aſto- 


ingly great, and pore harm I 
N 
1188 01 al wiel mat be 


1 rom be book of Nature, our religious 
"oy 4. book of 5 | 


In order to attaĩn ri right conceptions of 
the conſtitution of Nature, as laid before 
us in the volume of Creation, we are not 
to aſſume hypotheſes and notions of our 

own, and from them, as from eftabliſhed 

principles, to account for the ſeveral pbz- 
nomena that occur; but we are n 
with the effects themſelves, and from theſ 1 
diligently collected in 2 variety of we 
. morn 

V ſue 
and improved by the 1 


ſublime we may reaſona 

to LEN in our ohyical Sac 

ries, and on the baſis: of fat and demon- 

ſtration may ereR a ſyſtem of ae 
| t 
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that ſhall be true, and worthy of its au- der the propoſition. in gur tent; we will 
thor, Whereas, by purſuing a contrary examine it alſo in reference; to modern 
path, our conj ectures at the beſt will be 2 . Our philoſophers know more 
carious and doubtful; nor can we ever than all thoſe of Greece knew: but their 
9 that the moſt ingenious theories we ſcience, which is of unſpeakable advan- 
can frame are any thing more than a well- tage, while it contains .tſelf within its 
invented and conſiſtent fable. proper ſphere, becomes a ſquree'of errors, 

With the ſame cauticn we are to.proceed when, it is extended beyond. it. Human 
in examining the conſtitution of Grace, as reaſon. now lodgeth itſelf in new intrench- 
unfolded to our view in the volume of Re- ments, when it refuſeth to ſubmit to the 
demption. | Here alſo we are not to exco- faith. It even puts on new armour to at- 
gitate conceits and fancies of our own, and tack it, after it hath invented new me- 
then diſtort the expreſſions of holy writ, to thods of ſelf-defence... Under - pretence - 
favour our * imaginations; but that natural ſcience hath made greater pro- 
we are firſt to advert to what God has grefs, revelation is deſpiſed. Under pre- 
actually made known of himſelf in the de- tence that modern notions of God the 
clarations of his word; and from this, care- Creator are purer than thoſe of the an- 
fully interpreted by the rules of ſound cri- cients, the yoke of God the Redeemer is 
ticiſm and logical deduction, to elicit the broken off. We are going to employ the 
genuine doQrines of revelation, By ſuch remaining part of this diſcourſe in juſtify- 
an exertion of our intellectual powers, aſ- ing the propoſition of St. Paul, in the ſenſe 
ited and enlightened by the aids which that we have given it; we are going to 
human literature is capable of furniſhing, endeavour to prove, that revealed religion 

we may advance with .eaſe and in hath advantages infinitely ſuperior to na- 
our knowledge of the divine diſpenſations, tural religion: that the greateſt geniuſes 
and on the rock of Scri may build a are incapable of. diſcovering by their own 
ſyſtem of religion, that ſhall approve itſelf reaſon all the truths neceſſary to ſalvation: 

to our moſt enlarged underſtandings, and and that it diſplays the goodneſs of God, 

be equally ſecured from the injuries and not to abandon us to the uncertainties of 
inſults of enthaſiaſts and unbelievers. On our own wiſdom, but to make us the rich 
the other hand, proventy to determine preſent of revelation.. - oe 

from our own. reaſon what it is fit fora be- _We will enter into this diſcuſſion, by 
ing of infinite wiſdom to do, and from that placing on the one fide a philoſopher. con- 
ed fitneſs to infer that he has really templating the works of nature: on the 

it, is. a mode of procedure that is lit- other, a diſciple of Jeſus Chriſt receiving 

tle ſuited to the imbecility of our mental the doctrines of revelation. 'To each we 
faculties, and ftill.lefs calculated to lead us wall give four ſubjeds to examine: the at- 
to an adequate comprehenſion of the will tributes of God: the nature of man: the 
or works of Heaven, Halfar. means of a ng the remorſe of con- 
ö ; ſcience: a future ſtate. From their 
9189. n Heatheni/m and judgments on each of theſe ſubjecta, eri. 
. briftianity. e dence. will ariſe of the ſuperior worth of 4 
The apoſtle ſaith, - After the world by that revelation, which ſome minute philo- 
* widdom knew not God, it pleaſed God ſophers affect to deſpiſe, and above Wick 

« to. ſave believers by the fooliſhneſs of they prefer that rough draught, which 18 


« preaching.” That is to ſay, fince the they out by their own. 
mere ſyſtems of reaſon were eventually in- culations. / 3 
ſufficient for the ſalvation of mankind ; and 1. Let us conſider a diſciple of natural . | 
| ince it was impoſlible that their ſpecula- religion, and a diſciple of revealed reli. 
| tions ſhould obtain the true knowl of fon. meditating on the attribates of God, |} 
God; God took another way to inſtru - When the diſciple of natural religion con= JB 
them: he revealed by preaching of the fiders the ſymmetry of this univerſe; when 
pel what the light of nature not diſco- he obſerves that admirable . uniformity, 
E ty uk 7 Þrn tp Chriſt, and which in the ſucceſſion of ſeaſons, It 
his apoſtles, ſupplied all, chat was wanting and in the conſtant rotation of night and | 
in the ſyſtems of the ancient philoſophers. day ;; when be remarks the exaQt motions 11 
But it is not in relation to the ancient of the heavenly bodies; the flux and-refux |! 
Philoſophers only, that we mean to conſ of the ſea, fo ordered chat billows, 14 
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proud waves 


works, he wiltreadily 
being power- 


fal and wiſe. But when he obſerves winds, 


tempeſts, and eart 


, which ſeem to 


chreaten the reduction of nature to its pri- 


mitive chaos; when he ſees the ſea over- 


flow its banks, and burſt the enormous 
moles, that the indaſtry of mankind had 


raiſed 7 his ſpeculations will be perplexe 


de will imagine, he ſecs characters of infir- 
——_ ſo many proofs of creative per- 


A 


Pe” 


* 


- = 


* 


- 
tit — 


K 
\ 


eure 


ſection aud 


er. 


When he thinks, that God, having en- 
richedthe habitable world with innumera- 
ble 
 kabitant; hath placed man here of oly 
reigt! in a ſuperb; palace ; when he confi- 
ders dn err] God hath proportioned 


the divers parts of the creation to the con- 


uctions of infinite worth to the in- 


AruQtion of the human body, the air to the 


lungs, aliments to thedifferent humours of 
- » nre rendered vifible, to the eyes, chat, by 


which ſounds are communicated, to the 
ears ß when he remarks how God hath con- 
neQed man with his own ſpecies, 
with animals of another kind; how be hath 


| Giftributed'taents, ſo that ſome requiring 


the aſſiſtante of others, — be mate. 


"ally united together; how he hath bound 


ther by inviſible ties, ſo that one 
cannot ſee another in pain without a fym- 


| pathy;/thar iriclines him to reljeve him : 
den the-difciple of natural religion 


medi- 
tates on theſe grand ſubjects, he concludes 
that the Author of nature- is a beneficent 
being.” But, when be ſees the innumerable 
miiſeries/ to Which men are ſubject : when 
de indes, char every creature, which contri- 
butes to ſupport, contributes at che fame 
Aefroy us; when he thinks, that 


and not 


are God; and that in 


wants. When 
os 5 . "IE ; &- : 
* 
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ſwell into mountaĩus, and ſeem to threaten 
the world with an oniverſal — break 
away on the ſhore, and reſpeR on the beach 
the command of the Creator, who Taid to 
"the fea, « hitherto-ſhalt thou come, but no 
farther; and here ſhall thy | 
be. ftayed:” when he attends to all theſe 
conclude, 


maladies, that conſume us; when he conf. 
ders death, which bows the loftieſt heads, 
diſſolves the firmeſt cements, and ſubvert, 
the beſt-founded fortunes; when he makes 
theſe refleftions, he will be apt to doubt, 
whether it be efs, or the contrary at. 
tribute, that inclineth the Author of our 
being to give us exiſtence. When the dic. 
eiple of natural religion reads thoſe re- 
verſes of fortune, of which hiſtory furniſh. 
eth a great many examples; when he ſeeth 
tyrants fall from a pinnacle of grandeur; 
wicked men often puniſhed” by their own 
wickedneſs, the avarici pur by the 
odjects of theit ayarice, the ambitious by 


- thoſe of their ambition, the voluptuous 


thoſe of their 'volupruguſneſs : when he 
mg that 9 of yy are 

eſſential to pi appinefs, that without 
them 3 Ewen a banditti, at 


leaſt, that ſociety is more or leſi happy, or 


miſerable, according to its loofer or c 
attachment to virtue; when he confiders 


all thefe caſes, he will probably conclude, 
that the Aude bf this . is a juſt 


and holy being. But, when he ſees 
eſtabliſhed. Jo enthroned, dale in 


confuſion, pride wearing a crown, and love 
to holineſs ſometimes <xpoling le to 
many and intolerable <alamities ; he will 
not be able to juſtify God; amid the dark- 
neſs in which his equity. is involved in the 
government of the world.” 
But, of all theſe myſteries, can one be 
fed, which the Goſpel doth not un · 
fold; of, at leaſt, is there due, on which 
it doth not give un ſome principles, that 
are ſufficient to conciliate it with the per- 
feftions of the Creator, how oppoſite ſo- 
ever it may ſeem? 
Ne e world puzzle 
he diſciple of natural religion, and pro- 
docs difficulties! in his mind 7 With the 
Principles of the Goſpel I can folve them 
all. When it is remembered, that this 
world hath been defiled by the fin of man, 
and that he is," therefore, an object of di- 
vine eafore; When the principle is 
admitted, that the world is not now what 
It was, when it came out of the hands of 
priſtine fate, it is © — En 4 
te; it is only a heap of ruins, 
99 4 
heap of an edifce of incom beau- 


ty, the rubbiſh of which js far more proper 


to excite our grief ſor the loſs of its pti- 

mitive grandeur; than to ſuit our preſent 

wait.” When thels-refletions « | 
: 3 can 


eis 


£58 
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ein we find. any objeRtions, in the dil. + found refleAtions; he may infer-from typo 


orders af the world, again the wiſdom. of different eff: Qs, that there ought to be two. 
our Creator? | different cauſes, a cauſe of motion, and a, 


Are the miſeries of man, and is the fatal - cauſe of. ſenſation, a cauſe of, aginatin "v8 


neceſſity of death, in contemplation ? With humours, and a cauſe of re Bing, 
the principles of the Goſpel, I ſolve, the that there is body; and that there 1s. 
difficalties, which theſe ſad objects produce ppt 2 e RN 
in the mind of the diſciple of natural — 1 . But, in my opinion, thoſe hiloſopheay . 
gion. If the principles of Chriſtianity be Who are beſt acquainted with the nature of 


admitted, if we allow, that the aflitions of man, cannot account for two difficulties, , 


good men are profitable to them, and that, that are propoſed to them, when, on the 

many  caſes,.- proſperity would be fatal mere principles of reaſon, they affirm, that 
to them ; if we grant, chat the preſent is man is compoſed. of the two ſubſtances of 
a tranſitory ſtate, and that this momentary matter and mind... I aſk, firſt, Do ye ſo. 
life will be ſucceeded; by an immortal ſtate; well underſland matter, are your ideas of 


if we recollect the many ſimilar truths, it ſo complete, that ye can affirm, fur cer-, 
which the . Goſpel abundantly declares z . 4 it is ſuſceptible of nothing more than 
t 


this, or that? Are ye ſure that it implies. 
neceflity. of dying, objections againſt the à contradiQion to affirm, it hath one pro- 
goodneſs of the Creator? pjerty, which hath aw 6p get: och 
Do the ies of bad mem and ad- tion? And, conſequently, can ye aftually 
verſities of the gbad, confuſe our ideas of demonſtrate, that the eſſence of matter is 


Cod? With. the principles of the Goſpel, incompatible, with thought? Since, when 


Lean remove all the difficulties, which ye cannot diſcover the union of an attribute 
ole di luce in the, with a ſubject, ye inſtandy conclude, that 
mind of the diſciple of natural religion, two attributes, which ſeem to you to have 


if no relation, 

if we be pe that the tyrant, whoſe: and ſince ye. . conclude that extent and 

22 aſtoniſheth us, the coun» thought Sar de two different ſubjects, 
of God i if eeclefialtical hiſtory aſſure body and ſoul, becauſe ye can diſcover no. 


us, that Herode, and Pilates, themſelves: natural relation between extent and thoughtz 


contributed to the eſtabliſhment of that if I diſcover a third attribute, which appears. 


very Chtiſtianity, which meant to to me entirely unconnected with both ex- 


deſtroy z eſpecially; if we admit a ſtate tent and e I hall have a right, in 


of future rewards and puniſhments; can my turn, ta admit three ſubje&s in man "A N 


the obſcurity, in which bath matter, which is the ſubje& of extent; mind, 
deen pleaſed to wrap vp ſome of its de- which is the ſubject of thought; and a third 


Gar raiſe doubts. about the juſtice of the ſubjeQ, which belongs to the attribute, that 


ator ? 1 95... .: Tems to me to have. no relation to either. 
ln regard, then, to the frſt object of matter or mipd. Now Ido know ſuch an 
contemplation, the perfection of the nature attribute: but I do not knoiv to which of 
of God, revealed religion is infinitely ſape-; your two ſubjects I ought, to refer it; 1 
nor to natural religion; the diſciple of the mean ſenſation. I find it in my nature, 
irt religion is iofnitely wiſer than the and I experience it every hour. But I 
of the laꝶ t. am altogether. at a Joſs, whether I ought 
Let us conſider theſe two diſciples: to attribute it to body, or to ſpirit, I per- 
examining- the nature of man, and endea - ceive no more natural and neceſſary rela- 
rouring to know th ves. The diſciple ion between ſenſation and motion, than 
of natural religion cannot know mankind ; between ſenſation and thought. 


be cannot perfeRly underſtand the nature, There are, then, on your Principle, three" 
the obligations, the duration of man. ſubſtances in man, one the ſubſtratum, 


which is the ſubje©t of extention ; another; 


Which he is compoſed, His reaſon, — or rather, I ſuſpect, there in only one ſub- 


nay ſpeculate the matter, and he may per- - ance in man, which is known to me very 
ceive that there is no relation — — imperfectly, to which. all theſe” attributes 


tion. and thought, between the diflolution ; belong, and which are united together, 


ofa few fibres and violent ſenſations of pain, although: 1 am. not able to diſcover their 


two different ſubjefts: - | 


which is the ſubject of thought; IT”. 


bet cen an agitation of humours and pro- | | 
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Revealed religion removes theſe diffi- 
culties, and decides the queſtion. It tells 
us, that there are two beings in man, 
and, if I may expreſs myſelf ſo, two dit- 
ferent men, the material man, and the im- 
material man. The Scriptures ſpeak, on 
theſe principles, thus; © The duſt ſhall re- 
turn to the earth as it was,” this is the 


material man: The ſpirit ſhall return to 
God Who gave it,“ this is the immaterial 


man. * Fear not them which kill the 
body,” that is to ſay, the material man: 
« fear him, which is able to deſtroy the 
foul,” that is, the immaterial man. We 


are willing to be abſent from the body,” 


that is from the material man: © and to be 
er with the Lord,“ that is to ſay, to 
ve the immaterial man diſembodied. 
They ftoned Stephen,” that is, the ma- 
terial man: ** calling upon God, and ſay- 
ing, Lord Jeſus, receive my ſpirit,” that 
is to ſay, receiye the immaterial man. 
- . 2. The diſciple of natural religion can 
obtain only an 1 & knowledge of the 
obli tions, or duties of man. Natural 
en may indeed conduct him to a 


certain point, and tell him, that he _— 
r 


to love his benefactor, and various fim 

maxims. But is natural religion, think ye, 
ſufſicient to account for that contrariety, of 
which every mar is conſcious, that oppo- 
ſition between inclination and obligation? 
A very ſolid argument, I grant, in favour 
of moral rectitude ariſeth from obſerving, 
that, to whatever degree a man may carry 
His ſin, whatever effort he may make to 
eradicate thoſe ſeeds of virtue from his 
heart, which nature has ſown there, he 
cannot ſorbear venerating virtue, and re- 
coiling at vice. This is certainly a proof, 
that the Author of our being meant to 
forbid vice, and 'to enjoin virtue. But is 
there no room for 19 nr Is there no- 
thing ſpecious in the following objection? 
As, in ſpite of all my endeavours to deſtroy 
vir tuous diſpoſitions, I cannot help reſpect- 


ing virtue, ye infer, that the Author of my 
being intended I frovld” be virtoous: fo, 


28, in ſpite of all my endeavours to eradi- 
cate vice, I cannot help loving vice, have 
I notreaſon for inferring, in my turn, that, 


the Author of my beiog deſigned I ſhould 


be vicious; or, at leaft, that he cannot 


Juſily impute gyilt-to'me for performing 


thoſe aRions, which proceed from ſome 
Princyples, that were born with me?- Is 


ere no {heyy of reaſow in this famous ſo- 


him! Reconcile the God of nature with 
? 8 & religion. "Explain how | the 
en 3 
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God of religion can forbid what the God 
of nature inſpires; and how he, who fol. 
lows thoſe dictates, which the God of na- 
ture inſpires, can be puniſhed for ſo doing 
by the God of religion. ; 
The Goſpel unfolds this myſtery, It 
attributes this ſeed of corruption to the 
ravity of nature. It attributeth the 
pect, that we feel for virtue, to the 


remains of the image of God, in which 


we were formed, and which can never be 
entirely effaced. Becauſe we were born 
in fin, the Goſpel concludes, that we 
ought to apply all our attentive endeavours 
to eradicate the ſeeds ef corruption. And, 
becauſe the image of the Creator is partly 
eraſed from our hearts, the Goſpel con- 
cludes, that we ought to give ourſelves 
wholly to the retracing of it, and ſo to an- 
ſwer the excellence of our extraction. 

3. Adiſciple of natural on — ob- 
tain only an imperfect knawledge of the 
duration of man, whether his ſoul be im- 
mortal, or whether it be involved in the 
rain of matter. Reaſon; I allow, ad- 
vanceth ſome ſolid arguments in proof of 
the doQrine of the immortality of the ſoul. 
For what neceſlity is there for ſuppoſing, 
that the ſoul, which is a ſpiritual, indivi- 
ſible, and immaterial being, that conſti- 
tutes a whole, and is a diſtinct being, al. 
— * united to a portion of matter, 


ceaſe to exiſt, when its union with 


the body is diſſolved ? A poſitive act of the 
Creator is neceſſary to the annihilation of 
a ſubſtance. ' The — of a being, 
that ſubſiſts, requireth an of power 
ſimilar to that which it exiſtence at 
firſt, Now, far from having any ground 
to believe, that God will cauſe his power 
to intervene to annihilate our ſouls, every 
thing, that we know, perſuadeth us, that 
he. himſelf hath ven characters of im- 
mortality on them, and that be will pre- 
ſerve them for ever. Enter into thy 
heart, frail creature ] ſee, feel, conſider 
thoſe grand ideas, thoſe immortal deſigns, 
that thirſt for exiſting, which a thouſand 
ages cannot quench, and in theſe lines 
and points behold the finger of th Creator 
writing a promiſe of immortality to thee. 
But, how folid ſoever theſe arguments may 
be, however evident in themſelves, and 
ſtriking to a philoſpher, they are objec- 
tionable, becauſe they are not popular, but 
above vulgar minds, to whom the bare 
terms, ſpirituality and exiſtence, are en- 
_ barbarous, and' convey no meaning 
at all. 0 | 
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Moreover, the union between the ope- 
rations of the ſoul, and thoſe of the body, 


in ſo eloſe, that all the philoſophers in the 
world cannot certainly pou whether, 


the operations of the body ceaſing, the 


Samay the ſoul do 2 —— 
them. I fee a in perfect hea e 
mind, l The ſame body 
is diſordered, aud the mind is diſconcerted 
with it. The brain is filled, and the ſoul 
is inſtantly confuſed. The briſker the cir- 
culation of the blood is, the quicker the 
ideas 'of the mind are, and the more ex- 
tenfive its knowledge. At length death 
comes, and diſſolves all the parts of the 
body z and how difficult is it to perſuade 
one's ſelf, that the ſoul, which was affected 
with every former motion of the body, 
_ ger diflipated by its entire diſſo- 
On!. 
Are they the vulgar only, to whom phi- 
loſophical arguments for the immortality 
of the ſoul appear deficient in evidence ? 


Do not ſuperior geniuſes require, at leaſt, 


an explanation of what rank ye aſſign to 
beaſts, onthe principle, that — —— 
ble of ideas and c tions, can be in- 
volved in a diſſolution of matter? Nobody 
would venture to affirm now, in an aſſem- 
bly of philoſophers, what was ſome time 
ago maintained with great warmth, that 
beaſts are mere ſelf-moving machines. Ex- 
penence ſeems to demonſtrate the falſity 
of the-metaphyſical reaſonings, that have 
been propoſed in favour of this opinion ; 
and we cannot obſerve the actions of beaſts, 
without being- inclined to infer one of 
theſe-two conſequences: either the ſpirit 
of man is mortal, like his body; or the 
ſouls of beaſts are immortal, like thoſe of 
mankind. 
Revelation diſſipates all our obſcurities, 
and. teacheth us clearly, and without a 
may-be, that God willeth our immorta- 
lity. It carries our thoughts forward to a 
future ſtate, as to a fixed period, whither 
the greateſt part of the promiſes of God 
tend. It commandeth us, indeed, to con- 
ſder all the bleſſings of this life, the ali- 
ments, that nouriſh us, the rays, which 
enlighten us, the- air, that we breathe; 
"crow ns; and kingdoms, as effects 
of the liberality of God, and as grounds 
of our gratitude. But, at the ſame time, 
it requĩireth us to ſurmount the moſt mag 
nificent earthly objects. It commandeth 
us to conſider light, ait, and aliments, 
crowns, ſceptrea, and kingdoms, as unfit 
to conſlitute the felicity of a ſoul created 
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in the image of the bleſſed God, and with 
whom the bleſſed God hath formed a cloſe 
and intimate union, It affureth us, that 
an age of life cannot fill the wiſh of dura - 
tion, which it is the noble prerogative of 
an immortal foul to form. It doth not 
ground the doctrine of inimortality on 
metaphyſical ſpeculations, nor on complex 
arguments, uninveſtigable by the greateſt 
part of mankind, and which always leave 


ſome doubts in the minds of the ableſt 


philoſophers, The Goſpel grounds the 
doctrine on the only proces that can, 
ſupport the weight, with which it is en- 
cumbered. The principle, which I mean, 
is the will of the Creator, who, having 
created our ſouls at firft by an act of his 
will, can either eternally preſerve them, 
or abſolutely annihilate them, whether the; 
be material, or ſpiritual, mortal, or im- 
mortal, by nature. Thus the diſciple of 
revealed religion doth not float between 
doubt and aflurance, hope and fear, as the 
diſciple of nature doth. He is not oblige 
to leave the moſt intereſting queſtion, tha 
poor mortals can agitate, undecided; whe- 
ther their ſouls periſh with their bodies, 
or ſurvive their ruins. He does not fay, 
as Cyrus ſaid to his children; I know not 
how to perſuade myſelf, that the ſoul lives 
in this mortal body, and ceaſeth to be, 
when the body expires. I am more im- 
clined to think, that it requires after 2 | 
more penetration and purity, He do 
not ſay, as Socrates ſaid to his judges ; 
And now we are going, I to ſuffer deajh, 
and ye to enjoy life. God only knows 
which is the beſt. He doth not ſay as 
Cicero faid, ſpeaking on this important 
article; I do not pretend to ſay, that 
what I affirm is as infallible as the Pythian 
oracle, I ſpeak only by conjecture. The 
diſciple of revelation, authorized by the 
teſtimony of Jeſus Chriſt,” „ who hath ' 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the Goſpel;“ boldly - affirms, 
„Though our outward man periſh, yet 
the inward man is renewed day by day. 
We, that are in this tabernacle, do groan, 
being bordened ; not for that we would 
be unclothed, but © clothed © updn, . that 
mortality might be ſwallowed up of life. 
I know whom I have believed, and I am 
perſuaded that be is able to keep that. 
which I have committed unto him, againſt. - 
that day.” £ * N 
III. We are next to conſider the diſciple 
of natutal religion, and the diſciple of 
revealed religion, at the tribunal of God 
Sz 0 A as 
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_ * ag penitents ſoliciting for pardon. The 
7 cannot. find, even aa after 
it, in natural religion, according to the 
language of St. Paul, the grand mean of 
reconciliation, which God hath given to 
the church; I mean the ſacrifice of the 
croſs. Reaſon, indeed, diſcovers, that man 
is guilty, as the confeflions, and acknow- 
gments, which the Heathens made of 
their crimes, prove. It diſcerns, that a 
| finner deſerves. puniſhment, as the remorſe 
and fear, with which their conſciences were 
often excruciated, demonſtrate. It pre- 
2 indeed, that God will yield to 
the entreaties of his creatures, as their 
ayers, and temples, and altars teſtify. 
t even goes ſo far as to perceive the 
neceſſity of ſatisfying divine juſtice, this 
their ſacrifices, this their burnt · offerings, 
this their human victims, this the rivers of 
blood, that flowed on their altars, ſhew. 
But, how likely ſoever all theſe ſpecu- 
lations may be, they form only à ſyſtematic 
body without a head; for no poſitive pro- 
miſe of pardon from God himſelf belongs 
to them. The myſtery of the croſs is en- 
tirely inviſible; for only God could reveal 
that, becauſe only God could plan; and 
only be could execute that proſound relief. 


How could human reaſon, alone, and un- 


aſſiſted, have diſcovered the myſtery of re- 
demption, when, alas i after an infallible 

Gol hath revealed it, reaſon is abſorbed 

in its d 5 
receive It, as an article of faith ? 

Bat that, which natural religion cannot 
attain, revealed religion clearly diſcovers. 
Revelation exhibits a God- Man, dying for 

the fins of mankind, and ſetting grace be- 
fore every 8 ſinner; grace for all 
- mankind, ſchools have often agitated 
the queſtions, and ſometimes very indiſ- 
panes. y, Whether FA Chriſt died for 
= mancxind, or only. for a ſmall number? 
hether his blood were ſhed for all, who 
hear the goſpel, or for thoſe only, who 
believe it? We will not diſpate theſe 
points now: but we will venture to affirm, 
that there is not an individual of all our 
hearers, who hath not a right to ſay to 

himſelf, If I believe, I ſhall be ſaved; I 
ſhall believe, if I endeavour to believe. 


tly, every individual hat a 


C 
7 . * to apply the benefits of the death of. 


riſt to ſelf. The goſpel reveals 

_ grace, that par the moſt atrocious 
Times, thoſe that have the mot fatal in- 
_ Duences. Aldangd.ye have denied Chriſt 
with Peter, betrayed him with Judas, per- 
67 4 $5.45 $ n 


epth, and needs all its ſubmiſſion to 


ſecuted him with Saul; yet the blood of 
a God-Man is ſufficient to obtain wr 
pardon, if ye be in the covenant of re- 
demption. Grace which is acceſſible at 
all times, at every inftant of life. Wog 
be to you, my brethren ; woe be to you, 
if, abufing this reflection, ye delay your 
return to God till the laſt moments of 

ur lives, when your repentance will be 
difficult, not to ſay impraQticable and im- 
poſlible ! But it is always certain, that God 
every inſtant opens the. treaſures of his 
mercy, when ſinners return to him by ſin- 
cere repentance. . Grace, capable of ter- 
minating all the melancholy thoughts, that 
are produced by the fear of being aban- 
doned by God in the midſt of our race, and 
of having the work of ſalvation left im- 
perfect. For, after he hath given us 2 
preſent ſo magnificent, what can he refuſe? 


He that ſpared not his own Son, but de- 


livered him up for us all, how ſhall be 
not with him alſo freely give us all 
things?” Grace, ſo clearly revealed in 
our Scriptures, that the moſt accurate 
reaſoning, hereſy the moſt extravagant, 
and infideli x of moſt obſtinate, cannot 
enervate —— For, the death 
of Chriſt may be conſidered in different 
views: it is a ſufficient confirmation of his 
doctrine; it is a perfect pattern of patience, 
it is the moſt magnanimous degree of ex- 
traordinary excellencies, that can be ima- 
gined: but the oſpel very ſeldom preſents 
it to us in any of theſe views, it leaves them 
to our own perception; but when it ſpeaks 
of his death, it uſually ſpeaks of it as an 
expiatory ſacrifice. Need we repeat here 
a number of formal texts, and expreſs de- 
ei ons on this matter? Thanks be to God, 
we are preaching to a Chriſtian auditory, 
who 2 death of the Redeemer the 
foundation of faith! The as then, 
aſſureth the penitent ſmner of pardon. Ze- 
no, Epicurus, Pythagoras, Socrates, Porch, 
Academy, Lyczum, what have ye ow 
to your e equal to this promiſe 
the 7 * wi 9 
IV. But that, which principall diſplays 
the tives of ho Cin above 
thoſe of the philoſopher, is an 1 
iſion * the fear of death. 


1 and 
22 L 


ever I conſider my Rate, I 
thing but trouble and def] 


. If ob- 


ſerve the fore-runners of death, I ſce 3" 
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ful ſymptoms, violent ſickneſs, and into- 
lerable pain, which ſurround my ſick-bed, 
and are the firſt ſcenes of the bloody tra - 
gedy. As to the world, my deareſt ob- 
jects diſappear; my cloſeſt connections are 
diſſolving; my molt ſpecious titles are ef- 
facing; my nobleſt privileges are vaniſh- 
ing away; a diſmal curtain falls between 
my eyes and all the decorations of the uni- 
verſe. In regard to my body, it is a maſs 
without motion, and life: my tongue is 
about to be condemned to eternal ſilence; 
my eyes to perpe: ual darkneſs; all the or- 
gans of my body to entire diſſolution; and 
the miſerable remains of my carcaſe to 
lodge in the grave, and to become food 
for the worms. If I conſider my ſoul, I 
ſcarcely know whether it be immortal; 
and could I demonſtrate its natural im- 
mortality, I ſhould not be able to ſay, 
whether my Creator would diſplay his at- 
tributes in preſerving, or in deftroying it; 
whether my wiſhes for immortality be the 
dictates of nature, or the language of ſin, 
If I confider my paſt life, I have a wit- 
neſs within me, atteſting that my practice 
hath'been leſs than my knowledge, how 
ſmall ſoever the latter hath been ; and that 
the abundant depravity of my heart hath 
thickened the darkneſs of my mind. If I 
conſider futurity, 1 think I diſcover thro? 
many thick clouds a future ſtate ; my rea- 
fon ſuggeſts, that the Author of nature 

not given me a foul ſo ſublime in 
thought, and ſo expanſive in deſire, merely 
to move in this little orb for a moment : 
but this is nothing but conjeQure; and, 
if there be another axconomy after this, 
ſhould I be leſs miſerable, than I am here? 
One moment I for annihilation, the 
next I ſhudder with the fear of being an- 
—_—_ ; m 2 and 2 are at 
war with each other, ri reſiſt, 
they deſtroy one — — dy- 
up Heathen, If a few examples of thoſe 
vho have died otherwiſe, be adduced, they 
ought not to be urged in evidence againſt 
what we have advanced; for they are rare, 
and ey probably deceptive, their outward 
f lity being only a concealment, of 
trouble within. Trouble is the greater 
for confinement within, and for an affected 
Ne without, As we ought not to 
believe, that 8 hath rendered men 
inſenſible of pain, becauſe ſome philoſo- 
pherg have maintained that pain is no evil, 
and have ſeemed to triumph over it: ſo 
neither ought we to believe, that it hath 


* 
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diſarmed death in regard to the diſciples 
of natural religion, becauſe ſome have af- 
firmed, that death is not an object of fear. 
After all, if ſome. Pa enjoyed a real 
tranquillity at death, it was à groundleſs 
tranquillity, to which reaſon contributed 
nothing at all. | N 
O 5 differently do Chriſtians die ! 
How doth revealed religion triumph over 
the religion of nature in this reſpet! May 
each of our hearers be a new evidence of 
this articlel The whole, that troubles an 
expiring Heathen, revives a Chriſtian in 
his dying bed, : ; 
Thus 13 the dying Chriſtian. When 
I conſider the awful ſymptoms of death, 
and the violent agonies of diſſolving na- 
ture, appear to me as pre pa - 
rations, „ but ſalutary; they are ne- 
ceſſary to detach me from life, and to ſepa- 
rate the remains of inward depravity from 
me. Beſide, I ſhall not be abandoned to 
my own frailty ; but my patience and con- 


ſtancy will be proportional to my ſuffer- 
— and that : Ferful arm, ich hath 


ſu me through life, will uphold me 
— preſſure of death. If I confider 


my fins, many as _ K I am invulner- 


able ; for I go to a tribunal of mercy, where 
God is reconciled, and. juſtice is latisfied. 
If I conſider my body, IJ perceive, I am 
putting off a mean and corruptible habit, 
and putting on robes of glory: Fall, fall 

e imperfe& ſenſes, ye frail organs, fall 
— of clay into your original duſt 4 
will be « ſown in corruption, but raiſed 
in corruption 3 ſown in diſhonour, but 
raiſed in glory ; ſown in weakneſs, bur 
raiſed , in power,” 
ſoul, it is paſſing, I ſee y 
freedom. I ſhall carry with me that, which 
thinks and reflects. I ſhall h me 
the delicacy of taſte, the harmony of ſounds, 


the veg + of colours, the fragance of odo- 
5 riſerous 


{mells. I fhall ſurmount heaven 


and earth, nature and all terreſtrial things, 
and my ideas of all their beauties will mul- 
tiply and expand. If I conſider the future 

go, I have, I on, 


cxconomy, to which I vt 
very inadequate notions of it; but my in- 
2 is the ground of my expectation. 
Could 

argue its reſemblance to ſome of the pre- 
ſent objects of my ſenſes, or its minute pro- 


portion to the preſent, operations of” my 


mind. If worldly dignities and grandeurs, 


if accumulated treaſures, i the enjoyments #*x. 
of the moſt refined voluptuouſ ne ſs, were to, 


8 3 ED repreſent. 


If I conſider my 
I ſee, from ſlavery to 


with me 


perſetily comprehend it, it would 
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repreſent to me celeſtial felicity, I ſhould 
ſuppoſe, that, partaking of their nature, 
they partook of their vanity. But, if no- 
thing here can repreſent the future ſtate, it 
is becauſe that ſtate ſurpaſſeth every other. 
My ardour is increaſed by my imperfect 
knowledge of it: My knowledge, and 
virtue, 1 know, will be perfected; I know 
T ſhall comprehend truth, and obey order; 
J know, I ſhall be free from all evils, and 
in poſſeſſion of all good; I ſhall be preſent 
with God, I know, and with all the happy 
ſpirits, who ſurround his throne ; and this 
perfect ſtate, I am ſure, will continue for 
ever and ever. | 
Such are the all-ſufticient ſupports, which 
revealed religion affords againſt the fear of 
death. Such are the meditations of a dy- 
ing Chriſtian; not of one, whoſe whole 
Chriſtianity conſiſts of dry ſpeculations, 
which have no influence over his practice: 
but of one, who applies his knowledge to 
relieve the real wants of his fee. 
Christianity, then, we have ſeen, is ſu- 
— to natural religion. in theſe four re- 
es.” To theſe we will add a few more 
reſlections in farther evidence of the ſupe- 
riority of revealed religion to the religion 
of nature. i i 47 
1. The ideas of the ancient philoſophers 
concerning natural religion were not col- 
lected into a body of dodrine. One philo- 
ſopher had one idea, another ſtudious man 
had another. idea; ideas of truth and vir- 
tue, therefore, lay diiperſel. - Who doth 
not ſee the pre-eminence of reve'ation, on 
this article? No human capacity either 
bath been, or would ever have been equal 
to the noble conception of a perfect body 
of truth. There is no genius 3 


not to be capable of propoſing ſome clear 


truth, ſome excellent maxim: but to lay 
down principles, and to perceive at once a 
chain ef contequences, theſe are the efforts 
of great 
loſophĩcal perfection. If this axiom be in- 
conteſlihle, what a fountain of wiſdom does 
the ſtem of Chriſtianity argue? It re- 

preſents us, in one lovely body, of perſect 

ſymmetry, all the ideas, that we have enu- 


metated. One idea ſuppoſeth another 


idea ; and the whole is united in a manner 


ſo compact, : hat ĩt is impoſſible to alter one 
particle without defacing che beauty of 


all. 175 Ft 0 
2. Pagan philoſophers never had a ſyſ- 
tem of natural rengion comparable with 
OG of Tag philoſophers, although the 
atter giory-12/taep contempt of revela- 
ITE RET, re 1 . 


niuſes; this capability is phi- 


tion. Modern philoſophers have derived 
the cleareſt and beſt parts of their ſyſtems 
from the very revelation, which they affect 
to deſpiſe. We grant, the doctrines of 
the perfections of God, of providence, and 
of a future ſtate, are perfectly conformable 
to the light of reaſon. A man, who ſhould 
purſue rational tracks of knowledge to his 
utmoſt power, would diſcover, we own, all 
theſe doctrines: but it is one thing to 
grant, that theſe doctrines are conformable 
to reaſon; and it is another to affirm, that 
reaſon actually diſcovered them. It is one 


thing to allow, that a man, who ſhould pur- 
ſue rational tracks of knowledge to his ut. 


moſt power, would diſcover all theſe doc- 
trines : and it is another to pretend, that 
any max hath purſued theſe tracks to the 
utmoſt, and hath actually diſcovered them. 
It was the goſpel that taught mankind 
the uſe of their reaſon. It was the goſ- 
pel, that aſſiſted men to form a body of 
natural religion. Modern philoſophers 
avail themſelves of theſe aids; they form 
a body of natural religion by the light of 
the ' goſpel, and then they attribute to 
their own penetration what they derive 
from foreign aid. 

3. What was moſt rational in the natu- 
ral religion of the Pagan philoſophers was 
mixed with fancies and dreams. There 


was not a ſingle philoſopher, who did not 


adopt ſome abſurdity, and communicate it 
to his diſciples. One taught, that every 
being was animated with a particular foul, 
and on this abſurd hypotheſis he pretended 
to account for all the phænomena of nature. 
Another "took every ſtar for à god, and 
thought the ſoul a vapour, that paſſed from 
one body to another, expiating in the body 
of a beaſt the ſins that were committed in 
that of à man. One attributed the crea- 
tion of the world to a blind chance, and 
the government of all events in it to an in- 
violable fate. Another affirmed the eter- 
nity of the world, and ſaid, there was no 
period in eternity, in which heaven and 
earth, nature and ele ments, were not viſible. 
One ſaid, every thing is uncertain; we are 
not ſure of our owt-exiſtence; the diſtinc- 
tion between” juſt and un juſt, virtue and 
vice; is faaciſnl, and hath no real founda- 
tion in the nature of things. Another made 
matter equal'ts'God; and maintained, that 


" it concurred with the ſupreme! Being in the 


formation'of the bniverſe. One took the 
world for a prodigious body, of which he 
thought God was the foul. Another at- 
firmed the materjality of the faul, and at- 
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tributed to matter the faculties of thinking 
and reaſoning. Some denied the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the intervention of 

vidence; and pretended, that an infi- 
nite number of particles of matter, indivi- 
fible, and indeſtructible, revplved in the 
univerſe; that from their fortuitous con- 
courſe aroſe the preſ-nt world; that in 
this there was no deſign; that the feet 
were not formed for walking, the eyes for 
ſecing, nor the hands for handling. The 
galpet is light without darkneſs, It hath 
nothing mean; nothing falſe ; nothing 
that doth not bear the characters of that 
wiſdom, from which ic proceeds, 

4 What was pure in the natural reli- 
gion of the Heathens was not known, 
nor could be known to any but philoſo- 
phers. The common people were inca- 
pable of that penetration and labour, which 
the inveſtigating of truth, and the diſtin- 
guiſhing of it from that falſehood, in which 
paſſion and prejudice had enveloped it, re- 
quired, _ A mediocrity of genius, I allow, 
1s ſufficient for the purpoſe of inferring a 
part of thoſe conſequences from the wor 
of nature, of which we form the body of 
natural religion: but none, but geniuſes 
of the firſt order, are capable of kenning 
thoſe diſtant conſcquences, which are in- 
folded in darkneſs. The bulk of mankind 
wanted a ſhort way proportional to every 
mind. They wanted an authority, the in- 
fallibility of which all mankind. might 
eaſily ſee, They wanted a. revelation 
founded on evidence plain and obvious to 
all the world. Philpſoyhers could not 
ew the world ſuch a ſhort way: but re- 
yelation hath ſhewed it. No philoſopher 
could aſſume the authority, neceſſaty to 
eſtabliſh ſach a way : it became God alone 
to dictate in ſuch a manner, and in revela- 
tion he hath done it. Saurin. 


9190. T Goſpel 'or to the woriti 
22 oratory, 5 
Objection to the Holy Scriptures. If 
Chriſt were the Son of God, and his apoſ- 
tles inſpired by the Holy Ghoft, and th 
Scriptures were God's Word, they woul 
excel all other men and writings in all true 
rational worth and excellency ; whereas 
Ariſtotle excelleth them in logic and philo- 
ſophy, and Cicero and Demoſſhenes in ora- 
tory, and Seneca in ivgenious expreſſions 
of morality, &c. | 
. Anſwer. 
Ariſtotle. was no wiſer than a minſtrel, be- 


- 


ou may as well argue, that 
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cauſe he could not fiddle ſo well; or than 


a painter, becauſe he could not limn fo 


well ; or than a harlot, becauſe he could 
not dreſs himſelf ſo neatly, Means are 
to be eſtimated according to their =P. 
for their ends. Chriſt himſelf excelled a 

wankiod, in all true perfettions; and yet 
t became him. not to exerciſe all men's 
arts, to ſhew that he excelleth them, He 
came not into the world to teach men ar- 
chiteQure, navigation, medicine, aſtrono - 
my, grammar, muſic, logic, rhetoric, &c» 
and therefore ſhewed not his ſkill in theſe, 
The world had ſufficient helps and means 
for theſe, in nature, It was to fave men 
from fin and hell, and bring them to par- 
don, holineſs, and heaven, that Chriſt was 
incarnate, and that the apoſtles were in- 


Tpired, and the Sc iptures written: and to 


be fitted to theſe ends, is the excellency to 
be expected in them: and in this they ex- 
cel all perſons and writings in the world. 
As God doth not ſyllogize or know by our 
imperfect way of ratiocination, but yet 
knoweth all things better than ſyllogizers 
do; ſo Chriſt hath a more high and excel- 
lent kind of logic and oratory, and a more 


apt and ſpiritual and powerful ſtyle, than - 


Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, Cicero, or Seneca. 
He ſhewed not that ſkill in methodical 
healing, which Hypocrates and Galen 
owed : but he ſhewed more and better 


il, when he could heal with a word, and. 


raiſe the dead, and had the power of life 


and death; ſo did he bring more convinc- 


ing evidence than Ariſtotle, and perſuaded 
more powerfully than Demoſthenes or Ci- 
cero. And though this kind of formal 
learning was below. him, and below the 
1 el meſſengers of his Goſpel, yet his 
inferior ſervants (an Aquinas, a Scotus, an 
Otkam, a Scaliger, a Ramus, a Gaſſendus) 
do match or excel the old philoſophers, 


and abundance of Chriſtians equalize or 
excel a Deinolthenes or Cicero, in the trueſt 


oratory. Baxter. 
5 igt. Obſcurities in the Scriptures no 
proof of their not bring genuine. ; 
That there are obſcurities and difficul- 
ties in Holy Writ is r by all 
ons chat are converſant in Sacred 
olume. And truly, if we conſider 3 
aright, we mall find, this is not unworthy 
either of G 
of God himſelf, who indited the ſacred 


Scriptures; for he hath moſt wiſely or- 


dered, that there ſhould W ob · 
8 4 . * Fa ; ; 15 cure 


od or of his Holy Word. Not 


— 
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ſcure and myſterious in them, to create a 
becoming reverence, and to let us know, 
that theſe writings are not penned after 
an ordinary manner. Theſe clouds and 
darkneſs are ſuitable to the majeſty of 
heaven; they are proper to beget in us 
humility, and mean thoughts of ourſelves, 
to convince us of the ſhallowneſs of our 
intellects, to ſhew us how ſhort- ſighted we 
are, to give check to our preſumption, to 
quaſh our towering conceits of our know- 
ledge, to ſuperſede our vain boaſting, to 
_ our vaunting pride and inſolence. 
ey are ſerviceable alſo to rebuke our 
fl: th and negligence, to provoke our care 
ard ſtudy, and to excite our utmoſt dili- 
gence. Thus it hath pleaſed God to ex- 
erciſe the underſtandings of men, and to 
make trial of their induſtry by theſe diſfi- 
cult ges which occur in Scripture, If 
all places were eaſy, this book would be 
liable to contempt, and there would be no 
room left for our diligent ſearch and en- 
_ But now'at every reading of it we 
ill find ſomething to employ our under- 
ſtandings afreſh, and to improve our moſt 
wquifinve faculties. Here our minds may 
be perpetually buſied; here is enough to 
entertain our leiſure and moſt ear- 
neſt ſtudy. Here are many myſleries to 
be unfolded, many depths to be fathomed, 
many abftrufities, both in the things and 
in the words that convey the notice of them 
to our minds, to be diſcovered ; ſo that to 
the greateſt ſtudent and moſt ambitious en- 
quirer, that will ha which the Son of 
Sirach faith in another caſe, « When a man 
* hath done, then he beginneth.“ Here 
are not only fords and ſhallows which we 
may cally wade through, but here are un- 
paſſable depths and abyſſes. It hath ſeem- 
ed good to the wiſe Governor of the world, 
that there ſhould be in the Holy Scripture 
you things hard to be underſiood, that 
| hereby the excellency of theſe ſacred writ- 
ings might appear, and that by this means 
it might be ſeen of what univerſal uſe they 
are: for thoſe places which are plain and 
clear are fitted to ordinary capacities, and 
thoſe other portions which are deep and 
intricate are the p entertainment of 
the learned; and thus the whole book is 
calculated for the general benefit of all. 
St. Chry ſoſtom hath ſummed it up thus 
very briefly : All paſſages in Scripture 
zre not plain and perſpicuous, leſt we 
ſhould be lazy ; nor are all obſcure, leſt 
we ſhould deſpond. This excellent tem- 


pering of the ſacred writ is a high com, 
mendation of it, and is no other than the 
wiſe contrivance of Heaven, 

And as this obſcurity of ſome * of 
Scripture is not unworthy of God himſelf, 
ſo neither is it any diſparagement to his 
ſacred word. For we muſt know, that this 
difficulty happens from the very nature of 
the things themſelves, which are here re. 
corded. It cannot be otherwiſe but that 
ſome portions of Scripture muſt be dark 
and obſcure, and conſequently muſt labour 
under different and contrary expoſitions, 
becauſe they were written ſo long ago, and 
contain in them ſo many old cuſtoms and 
uſages, ſo many relations concerning dif- 
ferent people, fo many and various id:oms 
of tongues, ſuch diverſity of ancient ex- 

reſſions, laws, and manners of all na: ions 
n the world. It is unreaſonable to e: 
that we ſhould exactly underſtand all theſe. 
It is not to be wondered at, that theſe oc- 
caſion doubts, difficulties, miſtakes. And 
it is certain, that the being ignorant of 
ſome of theſe, is no blemiſn, either to the 
ſacred writings, or to the perſons who read 
and ſtudy them. Suppoſe I do not know 
what the houſe of Aſuppim is, 1 Chron. 
xxvi. 15. or what kind of trees the Almug 
or Algum trees are, 1 Kings x. 12. 1 Chron, 
xx. 8. or who are meant by the Gamma- 
dim, Ezek. xxvii. 11. What though I 
am not ſo well ſkilled in the Jewiſh modes 
and faſhions, as to tell what kind of wo- 
men's ornament the houſes of the ſoul are, 
in If, iii. 20. or what particular idols or 
Pagan deities Gad and Meni are, If. xv. 
11- or which of the Heathen gods is meant 
” Chiun or Remphan, Amos v. 26. Ach 
vii. 43. Some of the moſt learned expoſi- 
tors and critics have confeſſed their 1gno- 
rance as to theſe places of ſcripture; par- 
ticularly upon the laſt of them our pro- 
found antiquary, Selden, hath theſe de- 
ſpairiag words: For my part I perceive 
my blindneſs to be ſuch, that 1 can ſee 
nothing at all! And to the ſame purpoſe 
this admirable perſon ſpeaks concerning 


ſeveral other paſſages in Scripture, as of 


Niſhroc, Nergal, and other ido mentioned 
there, the origin and meaning of which 
names are hid from us. Many other rea- 
ſons might be alledged of the real or ſeem- 
ing difficulty of ſome places, namely, the 
ſublimity of the matter, the ambiguity and 
different fignifications of the words, the 
inadvertency of expoſitors, and ſometimes 
their unſkilfulneſs, and oftentimes 1 
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wilful deſigning to pervert the words, in 
order to the maintaining ſome opinions or 
ices which the ere to. But no 

man of a ſedate mind and reaſon can think, 
that the Scriptures themſelves are diſpa- 
raged by theſe difficulties and miſtakes; 
for they are not arguments of the Scri 
ture's imperfection, but of man's. Beſides, 
theſe obſcurities, which are accompanied 
with the various ways of rendering ſome 
expreflions, and determining the ſenſe, are 
no proof of the imperſection of this holy 
book, becauſe in matters of faith and man- 
ners, which are the main things we are 
concerned in, and for which the Bible was 
chiefly writ, theſe writings are plain and 
intelligible. All neceſſary and fundamen- 
tal points of religion are ſet down here in 
3 as are ſuitable to the ca- 
ities of the moſt ſimple and vulgar. 
God hath graciouſly condeſcended to the 
infirmities of the meaneſt and moſt un- 
learned by ſpeaking to them in theſe writ- 
ings aſter the manner of men, and by pro- 
E the greateſt myſteries in a fami- 
iar ſtyle and way. The Scripture, ſo far 
as it relates to our belief and practice, is 
very eaſy. and plain, yea, much plainer 
than the gloſſes and comments. upon it 
oftentimes are, .In a word, moſt of the 
places of Scripture call not for an inter- 
reter, but a practiſer. As for other paſ- 
th which are obſcure and intricate, but 
which are very few in reſpe& gf thoſe that 
are plain, they were defigned, at hath been 
already ſuggeſted, iq æmploy out ore in- 
8 cliborats thoughts, to 
het our induſtry in the ſtudying of this 
holy volume; that at laſt, when we have 
the happineſFof retrieving the loſt ſenſe of 
the words, and reſtoring them to their ge- 
nuine meaning, we may the more prize our 
acqueſt which hath coſt us ſame pains. Or, 
i after all our attempts we cannot reach 
the true meaning, we have reaſon to en- 
tertain reverend thoughts of thoſe difficult 
texts of Scripture, and to perſuade our- 
ſelves, that they are worthy of the divine 
Enditer, though our 'weak minds cannot 
comprehend them. If human authors de- 
light to darken their writiogs ſometimes, 
and ir is accounted no blemiſh, ſurely we 
may conclude, that the myſteries of the 
ſacred and inſpired ſtyle are rather an en- 
nt than a diminution of its excel- 

lency. Shall we not think it fit to deal as 
fairly with the ſacred code, as Socrates did 
with Heraclitus' writings, that is, not only 


265 
pronounce ſo much as we underſtand of 
them to be excellent and admirabſe, but 
believe alſo, that what we do not ander- 
ſtand is ſo too? It is certainly an undeni- 
able truth, that neither the wiidom of God, 
nor the credit of this inſpired book, are 


rip- - impaired by any diffculties we find in it. 


$ 192. The Bible ſuperior to all other bogs. 


In what other writings can we deſery 


thoſe excellencies which we find in the Bi- 
ble? None of them can equal it in anti- 
uity; for the firſt penman of the Sacred 
ripture hath the ſtart of all philoſophers, 
poets, and hiſtorians, and is abſolulte!y the 
ancienteſt writer extant in the word. No 


writings are equal to theſe of the Bible, if 


we mention only the ſtock of human learn- 
ing contained in them, Here linguiſts and 
age may find that which is to be 


ound no where elſe. Here rhetoricians- 


and orators may be entertained with a more 
lofty eloquence, with a choicer compoſure 


of words, and with a greater variety of 


le, than any other writers can afford 


them. Here is a book, where more is 


underſtood than expreſſed, where words are 
few, but the ſenſe is full and redundant. 
No books equal this in authority, becauſe 
it 13 the Word of God himſelf, and dictated 
by an unerring Spirit. it excels all other 
writings in the excellency of its matter, 
which is the higheſt, nobleſt, and worthieſt, 
and of the greateſt concern to mankind. 


Laſtly, the Scriptures tranſcend all other | 


writings in their power and efficacy 
* Wherefore, with great ſeriouſneſs and 


importunity, I requeſt the reader that he 


would entertain ſuch thoughts and perſua- 
ſions as thele, that Bible-learning is the 
bigheſt accompliſhment, that this bes 

the moſt valuable of any upon earth, that 
here is a library in one ſingle volume, that 
this alone is ſafficient for us, though all the 
libraries in the world were deſtroyed. _ 


10% u ee 
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Deiſin, or the principles of natural wor- 


ſkip, are only the faint remnants or dy ip 


flames of revealed religion in the poſterity 


of Noah; and our modern philolophers, 


nay, and ſome of our philoſophiſing divines, 
have too much exalted the faculues of our 
ſouls, when they have maintained that by 

their force, mankind has been able to find 
. out. 


Kk is 


_». 
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out that there is one ſupreme agent or in- 
tellectual being which we call God; that 
praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip; and 
the reft of thoſe deducements, which I am 
confident are the remote effects of revela- 
tion, and unattainable by our diſcourſe, I 
mean as ſimply conſidered, and without the 
benefit of divine illumination. So that we 
have not lifted up ourſelves to God, by the 
weak pinions of our reaſon, but he has 
ors pleaſed to deſcend to us; and what 

rates ſaid of him, what Plato writ, ard 
the reſt of the Heathen philoſophers of ſe- 
veral nations, is all no more than the twi- 
Aght of revelation, after the ſun of it was 
Et in the race of Noah: That there is 


| ſomething above us, ſome principle of 


motion, our reaſon can apprehend, though 
3 cannot diſcover what it is by its own 
virtue. And indeed *tis very improbable, 
that we, who by the ſtrength of our facul- 
ties. cannot enter into the knowledge of 
any being, not ſo much as of our own, 
ſhould be able to find out by them that 
reme Nature, which we cannot other- 

ie define than by ſaying it is infinite; as 
I infinite were definable, or infinity a ſub- 
X&-for our narrow underitanding. They 
who would prove religion by reaſon, do 
but weaken the cauſe which they endea- 
vour to ſupport. It is to take away the 
pillars. from our =, and prop it only 
with a twig ; it is to defign a tower like 
that of Babe), which, if it were poſſible, 
as it is not, to reach heaven, would come to 
nothing by the confuſion of the workmen. 
F 3 man is building a ſeveral way; 

Y 


unpotent 


ways ſtriving, always at 2 loſs; and of ne- 
. it muſt ſo come to paſs, while it is 


exetciſed about that which is not its proper 


object. Let us be content at laſt to know 
God dy his own methods; at leaſt fo 
much of him as he is pleaſedto reveal to us 
in the Sacred Scriptures. To apprehend 
them to be the Word of God, is all our 
reaſon has to do; for all beyond it is the 
work of faith, which is the of Heaven 
impreſſed upon our human underſtanding. 
I at; „ 
1194. De weakneſs of Tnfidels, with the 
Dube vers Creed. © 
© The publication of Lord Bolingbroke's 
poſthumons works has given new life” and 
Jrit to free-thinking. We ſeem at pre- 


* 
* + # 
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conceited of his own model, 
and of his own materials. Reaſon is al- 


111 ͤ ˙ to unleary our £3 


techiſm, with all that we have been taught 
about religion, in order to model our faith 
to the faſhion of his lordſhip's ſyſtem. We 
have now nothing to do, but to throw 


away our Bibles, turn the churches into 


theatres, and rejoice that an act of paria. 
ment now in force, gives us an opportu- 
nity of getting rid of the clergy by tran. 
portation. T was in hopes the extraordi. 
nary price of thoſe volumes would have 
confined their influence to perſons of qua- 
lity. As they are placed above extreme 
indigence and abſolute want of bread, their 
looſe notions would have carried them no 
farther than cheating at cards, or perhaps 
plundering their country: but if theſe opi. 
nions ſpread among the vulgar, we ſhall 
knocked down at noon-day in our ſtreets, 
and nothing will go forward but robberies 
and murders. | 
The inſtances I have lately ſeen of free. 
thinking in the lower part of the world, 
make me fear, they are going to be az 
faſhionable and as wicked as their betters, 
I went the other night to the Robin Hood, 
where it is uſval fer the advocates againſt 
re to aſſemble and openly avow their 
infidelity. One of the queſtions for the 
night was Whether lord Bolingbroke had 
not done greater ſervices to mankind by 
his writings, than the Apoſtles or Evange- 
liſts ?—As this ſociety is chiefly compoſed 
of lawyers” clerks, petty tradeſmen, and 
the loweſt mechanics, I was at firſt ſur- 
prized at ſuch amazing erudition among 
them. Tolard, Tindal, Collins, Chubb, 
and Mandeville, they ſeemed to have got 
by heart. A ſhoe-maker harangued ti 
five minutes upon the excellence of the 
tenets maintained by lord Bolingbroke; 
but J ſoon found that his reading had not 
been extended beyond the idea of a pa- 
triot king, which he had miſtaken for a 
glorious ſyſtem of free-thinking.” I could 
not help rio at another of the com- 
rd Fon yy ains — ſhew = — 
ief of the by unſainting the apol- 
tles, and ting Gen by no Sher title 
than plain Pagl or plain Peter. The 
proceedings of this ſociety have indeed 


almoſt induced me to wiſh that (like the 


Roman Catholics) they were not permit- 
ted to read the Bible, rather than that they 
ſhould read it only to abuſe it. | 

I have frequently heard many wiſe 
tradefinen ſetthng the moſt important arti - 
cles of our faith over a pint of beer. A 
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to maintain, in oppaſition to the Scriptures, 


that man might live by bread alone, at 


leaſt thar woman might; for elſe; ſaid he, 
how could the girl have been ſupported 
for a whole month by a few hard cruſts? 
In anſwer to this, a barber-ſurgeon {et 
forth the improbability of that ſtory ; and 
thence inferred, that it was impoſſible for 
our Saviour to have faſted forty days in the 
wilderneſs. I lately heard a midſhipman 
ſwear that the Bible was all a lie; for he 
had ſailed round the world with lord Anſon, 
and if there had been any Red Sea he muſt 
have met with it. 1 know a brick-layer, 
who, while he was working by line and 
rule, and carefully laying one brick upon 
another, would argue with a fellow-labourer 
that the world was made by chance; and 
a coole, wha.thought more of his trade, 
than his Bible, in a diſpute concerning the 
miracles, made a pleaſant miſtake about 
the firſt, and gravely. aſked his ahtagoniſt 
what he thought of the ſupper at Cana. 
This affectation of free-thinking among 
the lower claſs of people, is at preſent hap- 
pily conſined to the men. Oa Sundays, 
while the huſbands are toping at the ale- 
houſe, the good women, their wives, think 
it their duty to go to church, ſay their 
prayers, bring home the text, and hear the 
children their catechiſm. But our polite 
ladies are, I fear, in their lives and con- 
verſations lictle better than free-thinkers. 
Going to church, fince it is now no longer 
the faſhion to carry on intrigues there, is 
almoſt wholly laid afide : and I verily be- 
lieve, that nothing but another earthquake 
ean fill the churches with people of quality. 
The fair ſex in general are top thoughtleis 
to concern themſelves in deep en viries 
into matters of religion. It is ſufficient 
that they are taught to believe them- 
ſelves angels. It would therefore be an 
ill compliment, while we talk of the hea- 
ren they beſtow, to perſuade them into the 
Mahometan notion, that they have no 
ſouls ; though, perhaps, our fine gentle- 
men may imagine, that by Con TLneng 
lady that ſhe no ſoul, ſhe will be Jes 
ſerupulous about the diſpoſal of her body. 
The ridiculous notions maintained by 
free-thinkers in their writings, ſcarce de- 
ſerve a ſerious. refutation; and perhaps 
the beſt method of anſwering them woold 
be to ſelet from their works all the ab» 
furd and impraQticable notions, which they 
ſo ſtitfly maintain in order to evade the be- 
lief of te Chriſtian religion. I ſhall here 
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throw together a few of their- 1 ci 

tenets, — the contradictory Gale 3 

| The Unbeliever”s Creed. +. 
I believe that there is no God, but that 

matter is God, and God is matter; and 


that it is no matter whether there is any 


or no. 

I believe alſo, that the world was not 
made; that the world made itſelf; that it 
had no beginning; that it will laſt far 
ever, world without end, 2 
l believe that a man is a beaſt, that the 
ſoul js the body, and the body is the foul ; 
and that after death there is neither body 
nor ſoul. | Abt 

I believe that there is no religion ; that 
natural religion is the only religion; and 
that all religion is unnatural. I believe 
not in Moſes; 1 belieye in the firſt philo- 
ſophy; I believe not the Evangeliſts; I 
believe in Chubb, Collins, Toland, Tin- 
dal, Morgan, Mandeville, W 
Hobbes, . Shafteſbury ; I believe in lord 
Bolingbroke; I believe not St. Paul. 
I believe not revelation; I believe in 
tradition ; I believe in the Talmud; I be- 
lieve in the Alcoran; I believe not the 
Bible; I believe in Socrates; I believe in 
Confucius; I believe in Sanconiathan ; 1 
believe in Mahomet; I believe not in 
Chriſt. | 8 ; 85 td 

Laſtly, I believe in all unbelief. 
$ 193. 4 moral demonſtration of the truth of 

0 the Chriſtian 9 9k of 

This diſcourſe. of , all the diſputables 
in the world, ſhall require the feweſt things 
to be granted ; even nothing but what 
was evident; even nothing but the very 
ſubje& of the queſtion, viz. That there 
was ſuch a man as Jeſus Chriſt ; that he 
pretended ſuch things, and taught ſuch _ 
doctrines : for he that will prove theſe 
things to be from God, muſt be allowed 
that they were from ſomething or other. 

But this poſtulate I do not aſk for need. 
but for order's ſake and art; for what the 
hiſtories. of that age reported as.a public 
affair, as one of the moſt eminent tranſ- 
actions of the world, that which made ſo 
much noiſe, which cauſed ſo many changes, 
which occaſioned ſo many wars, which di- 
vided ſo many hearts, which altered fo 
many families, which procured ſo many 
deaths, which obtained ſo many laws in 
favour, and ſuffered ſo many reſcripts in 
the disfavour, of itſelf 5 that which was 
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not done in a corner, but was thirty-three 
years and more in acting; which cauſed ſo 
many ſects, and was oppoſed by fo much 
art, and fo much power that it might not 
grow: which filled the world with noiſe, 
hich effected ſuch great changes in the 
bodies of men by curing the diſeaſed, and 
imiting the contumacious or the hypo- 
erites, which drew ſo many eyes, and filled 
many tongves, and employed ſo many 
pens, and was the care and the queſtion 
of the whole world at that time, and im- 
mediately after; that which was conſigned 
by public acts and records of courts, which 
was in the books of friends and enemies, 
which came accompanied and remarked 
with eclipſes and ſtars and prodigies of 
heaven and earth; that which the Jews 
even in ſpite and againſt their wills con- 
le ſſed, and which the witty adverſaries in- 
tending to overthrow, could never ſo much 
as challenge of want of truth in the matter 
of fact — ſtory; that which. they who 
are infinitely concerned that it ſhould not 
be believed, or more, that it had never 
been, do yet only labour to make it appear 
not to have been divine: certainly, this 
_ _ thing is fo certain that it was, that the de- 
- Fenders of it need not account it a kind- 
neſs to have it preſuppoſed ; for never was 
there any ſtory in the world that had fo 
many degrees of credibility, as the ſtory 
of the perſon, life, and death, of Jeſus 
Chrift: and if he had not been a true 
prophet, yet that he was in the world, and 
faid and did ſuch things, cannot be denied; 
no queſtion but he was in the world, and 
led a great part of mankind after him, and 
what was leſs proved we infinitely believe: 
and what all men ſay, and no man denies, 
and was notorious in itſelf, of this we ma 
make further inquiries whether it was 
that which it pretended ; for that it did 
make pretences and was in the world, 
needs no more probation. | 
But now, whether Jeſus Chriſt was ſent 
from God and delivered the will of God, 
we are to take accounts from all the things 
of the world which were on him, or about 


him, or from him. Fe 
$ 196. Confiderations reſpefting the Perſon 
abs 0447 of ew Clare 
I. Confider, firſt, his perſon: he was 
foretold- by all the prophets : he, I ſay, 
for that appears by the event, and 
the correſpondencies of their ſayings to 


for even concerning Mahomet we make 
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this perſon : he was deſcribed by infal. 
lible charaQeriſms, which did fit him, and 
did never fit any but him; for, when he 
was born, then was the fulneſs of time, 
and the Meſſias was expected at the time 
when Jeſus did appear, which gave occa- 
ſion to many of the godly then to wait for 
him, and to hope to live till the time of 
his revelation: and they did ſo, and with 
2. ſpirit of prophecy, which their own 
ration did confeſs aud honour, glorified 
God at the revelation : and the moſt ex. 
cellent and devout perſons thar were con- 
ſpicuous for their piety did then rejoice in 
him, and confeſs him; and the expectation 
of him at that time was ſo public and fa- 
mous, that it gave occaſion to divers im- 
poſtors to abuſe the credulity of the peo · 
ple, in pretending to be the Meſſias; but 
not only the predictions of the time, and 
the parfect Synchroniſms, did point him 
out, but at his birth a ſtrange ſtar appeared, 
which guided certain Levantine princes 
2nd ſages to the inquiry after him; a 
ſtrange ſtar, which had an irregular place 
and an irregular motion, that came by de- 
ſign, and ated by counſel, the counſel of 


' the Almighty Guide, it moved from place 


to place, till it ſtood juſt over the houle 
where the babe did ſleep; a ſtar, of which 
the Heathen knew much, who knew no- 
thing of him; a ftar, which Calcidius 
afirmed to have fignified the deſcent of 
God for the ſalvation of man; a ſtar, that 
guided the wiſe Chaldees to worſhip him 
with gifts (as the ſame diſciples of. Plato 
does affirm, and) as the holy Scriptures 
deliver ;. and this flar could be no ſecret ; 
it tronbled all the country ; it put Herod 
upon ſtrange arts of ſecurity for his king- 
dom; ĩt effected a ſad eds accidentally, 
for it occaſioned the death of all the lit- 
tle babes in the city, and voiſinage of 
Bethlehem: but the birth of this young 
child, which was thus glorified by a ftar, 
was. alſo ſignified by an angel, and was 
effected by the holy Spirit of God, in a 
manner which was in itſelf ſupernatural ; 
a virgin was his mother, and God was his 
father, and his beginning was miraculous; 
and this matter of his birth of a virgin 
was proved to an intereſted and * 
perſon, even to Joſeph, the ſuppoſed fa- 
ther of Jeſus ; it was affirmed 0 210 
by all his family, and by all his diſciples, 
and publiſhed in the midſt of all his enc- 
mies, who by no artifice could reprove it 
a matter ſo famous, that when it was 
urged as an argument to prove Jetus C 
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be the Meſſias, by the force of a prophecy 
ih Ifaiah, « A Virgin ſhall conceive a 
Son,” they who obſtinately refuſed to ad - 
mit him, did not deny the matter of fact, 
but denied that it was ſo meant by the 
prophet, which, if it were true, can only 
ve that Jeſus was more excellent than 
was foretold by the prophets, but that 
there was nothing iel in him than was 
to be in the Meſhas; it was a matter ſo 
famous, that the Arabian phyficians, who 
can affirm no ſuch things of their Maho- 
met, and = not being able to deny it to 
be true of the holy Jeſus, endeavour to 
alleviate and leſſen the thing, by ſaying, 
It is not wholly beyond the force of na- 
ture, that a virgin ſhould conceive; ſo that 
it was on all hands undeniable, that the 
mother of Jeſus was a virgin, a 
without a man. . 

This is that Jeſus, at whoſe preſence, 
before he was born, a babe in his mother's 
belly alſo did leap for joy, who was alſo 
a perſon extraordinary himſelf, conceived 
in his mother's old age, after a long bar- 
renneſs, ſignified by an angel in the tem- 
ple, to his father officiating his prieftly of- 
fice, who —__ alſo wm umb __ not 

nt believing; all the people ſaw it, 
vw all his kindred were Lows of hi 
reſtitution, and he was named by the an- 
gel, and his office declared to be the fore- 
ranner of the holy Jeſus; and this alſo 


was foretold by one of the old prophets; 


for the whole flory of this divine perſon is 
a chain of providence and wonder, every 
link of which is a verification of a pro- 
phecy, and all of it is that thing which, 
from Adam to the birth of Jeſus, was 
pointed at and hinted by all the prophets, 
whoſe words in him paſſed perfectly into 
the event. | 
This is that Jeſus, who, as he was born 
without a father, ſo he was learned with- 
out a maſter: he was a man without age, 
a doctor in a child's garment, diſputing in 
the ſanctuary at twelve years old. He was 
a ſojourner in Egypt, becauſe 'the poor 
babe, born of an indigent mother, was a 
formidable rival to a potent King ; and 
this fear could-not come from the defi 
of the infant, but muſt needs ariſe from the 
illaftriouſneſs of the birth, and the pro- 
n the ſayings of the 
„and the journey of the wiſe men, 
and the decrees of God: this journey and 
the return were both managed by the con- 
duct of an angel and a divine for 


his of holineſs, and full of har 


to the Son of God all the angels did re- 
joice to miniſter, | Ty 

This bleſſed perſon, made thus excellent 
by His Father, and glorious by miragulous 


conſignations, and Huftrioas by the mini- 


ſtry of heavenly ſpirits, and proclaimed. to 
—_ and to Joſeph by two angels, to the 
ſhepherds by a multitude of the heavenly 


hoft, to the wiſe men by: a prophecy and 


by a ſtar, to the Jews by the ſhepherds, 
to the Gentiles by the three wiſe men, to 
Herod by the doctors of the law, and to 
himſelf perfectly known by the inchaſing 
his human nature in the boſom and heart 
of God, and by the fulneſs of the Spirit 
of God, was yet pleaſed for thirty years 
together, to live an humble, a laborious, 
a chaſte and a devout, a regular and an 
even, a wiſe and an exemplar, a pious 
and an obſcure hfe, without complaint, 
without fin, without defign of fame, or 
| mn of ſpirit; till the time came that 

clefts of the rock were to open, ant 
the diamond give its luſtre, and be worn in 


the diadems of kings, and then this per- 


ſon was wholly admirable ; for he was 
uſhered into the world by the voice of 


a loud crier in the wilderneſs, a perſon 


auſtere and wile, of a * life, . full 


t preacher of righteouſneſs, a man 
lieved by all the peaple that he came 
from God, one who in his own nation 
gathered diſciples publicly, and (which 
amongſt them was a great matter) he was 


the doctor of a new 1nftitution, and _—_ 
re. S 


tized all the country; yet this ma 

gear "th * 1 ſo liſtened 
to by king and people, by doctors and by 
idiots, — Phalliees wy Sadducees, 1. 
man preached Jeſus to the , pointed 
out the Lamb of God, told that he muſt 
increaſe, and himſelf from all that fame 
muſt retire to give him place; he received 
him to baptiſm, after having with, duty 
and modeſty declared his own unworthi. 


neſs to give; but rather a worthineſs to : 


receive baptiſm from the holy hands of 


| Jeſus; but at the Ae, ſent down 


the Holy Spirit upon his holy Son, and by 
a voice from heaven, a voice of thunder 
(and God was in that voice) declared that 
— was Nis Son, and that he was delight- 

in him., as 2 


This voice from heaven was ſuch, ſu 


evident, ſo certain à conviction of hat 
it did intend to prove, ſo known and ac- 


neſs, and a 
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under the ſecond temple, that at that time 
every man that defired a. ſign. honeſtly, 
would have been ſatisfied with ſuch a 
voice; .it being the teſtimony, by which 
God made all extraordinaries to be credible 
to his people, from the days of Ezra, to 
the death of the nation; and that there 
was ſuch a voice,. not only then, but di- 
vers times after, was as certain, and made 
is evident, as things of that nature can or- 
Surly be made. For it being a matter 
of fact, cannot be ſuppoſed infinite, but li- 
wmited to time and Cry heard by a cer- 
tain number of perſons, and was as à clap. 
of thunder upon ordinary accounts, whic 
could be heard but by thoſe who were 
within the ſphere of its own activity; and 
repotted by thoſe to others, who are to 

ive teſtimony, as teſtimonies are required, 
which are credible under the teſt of two or 
three diſintereſted, honeſt, and true men; 
and, though this was done in the preſence 
of more, and oftener than once, ha it 
was a divine teſtimony but at firſt, but is 
to be conveyed by means of men; 
and, as God tbundered from heaven at the 
giving of the law (though that he did fo, 
re have notice only from the books of 
received from the Jewiſh nation,) 
ſo he did in the days of the Eaptiſt, and 
ſo he did to Peter, James, and John, and. 
fo he did in the preſence, of the Phariſees 
and many of the common people; and, 
as it is not to be ſuppoſed that all theſe 
would join their divided intereſts, for and 
againſt themſelves, for the verification of 
2 lie; To, if they would have done it, 
they could not have done it without re- 

of their own parties, who would 

ve been glad by the diſcovery on'y to 
diſgrace the whole ſtory, But, if the re- 
port of honeſt and juſt men fo reputed, 
may be queſtioned for matter of fact, or 
may not be accounted ſufficient to make 
faith, when there is no pretcnce of men 
to the contrary, beſides, that we can have 
no ſtory. tranſmitted. to us, no records 
Eept,. no ads of courts, no narratives of 
the days of old, no traditions of our fa- 
thers; ſo there could not be left in nature 
any uſual inſtrument, whereby God could 
alter the manner of man declare his own- 
will to us, but either we ſhould never know 
the will of Heaven upon earth, or it muſt 

„ that God muſt not only tell it once but 
Aways, and not only always to ſome men, 

but always to all men; and then, as there 
would be no aſe of hiftory, or the honeſty 


* 
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of men, and their faithfulneſs in telling an) 
act of God in declaration of his will, A 
there would be perpetual neceflity of mi. 
racles, and we could not ſerve GoddireQ- 
ly with our underſtanding ; for there would 
be no ſuch thing as faith, that is, of aſſent 
withoat conviction of underſtanding, and 
we could not pleaſe God with believing, 
becauſe there would be in it nothing of 
the will, nothing of love and choice; and 
that faith which is, would be like that of 
Thomas, to believe what we ſee or hear, 
and God ſhould. not at all govern upon 
earth, unleſs he did continually come him- 
ſelf ; for thus, all government, all teachers, 
all apoſtles, all meſſengers would be need- 
leſs, becauſe they not ſhew to the 
eye what they told to the ears of men; and 
it might as well be diſbelieved in all 
courts and by all princes, that this was 
not the letter of | a prince, or the act of 
a man, or. the writing of his hand, and 
ſo. all human intercourſe muſt ceaſe, and 
all ſenſes, but the eye, be uſeleſs as to 
* . 98 ear all voices 

ugers, but the principal, if, I 
ſay, no reports ſhall make — it 
is certain, that when theſe voices were 
ſent from heaven and heard upon earth, 
they prevailed amongſt many that heard 


them not, and diſciples were multiplied 


upon ſuch accounts; or elſe it muſt be that 
none, that did hear them, could be believ- 
ed by any of their f:iends and neighbours; 
for, if they were, the voice was as em̃ective 
at the reflex and rebound, as in the direct 
emiſſion, and could prevail with them that 
believed their brother or their friend, as 
certainly as with them that believed their 
own ears and eyes. i 

I need not ſpeak of the vaſt numbers of 
miracles which he wrought; miracles, 
which were not more demonſtrations of 
his power, than of his mercy.z for they 
bad nothing of pompouſneſs and oſtenta- 
tion, but infinitely of charity and mercy, 
and that permanent and. lafting and often: 
he opened the cyes of the blind, he made 
the. crooked ſtraight, he made the weak 
ſtrong, he cured ſevers with the touch of 
his hand, and an- iſſue of blood with the 
hem. of his garment, and ſore eyes with 
the ſpitile of his mouth, ard the clay of 


the earth; he multiplied. the loaves and 


fiſhes, he raiſed the dead to-life, a yo 
waiden,. the widow's ſon of Naim, a 
Lazarus, and caſt out devils by the word 


of his mouth, which he c uld never — 


7 
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but by the 


power of God, - For Satan does 
not caſt out Satan, nor a houſe fight againſt 
itſelf, if it means to ſtand long; and the 
devil could not help Jeſus; becauſe the 
holy Jeſus taught men virtue, called them 
from the worſhipping devils, taught them 
to refiſt the devil, to lay afide all thoſe 
abominable idolatries by which the devil 
dotk rule in the hearts of men: he taught 
men to love God, to fly from temptations 
to fin, to hate and avoid all thoſe things 
of which the devil is guilty ; for Qhriſtia- 
nity forbids pride, envy, malice, "yin g. and 
yet affirms, that the devil is proud, envious, 
malicious; and the father of lies; and there- 
fore; wherever Chriſtianity prevails, the 
devil is not worſhipped, and therefore he 
that can thislt that a man without the 
power of God could overturn the devil's 
principles, croſs: his deſigns, weaken his 
ſtrength, baſe him in his policies, befool 
him and turn him out of. poſſeſſion, and 
make” him open his own mouth againſt 
himſelf, as he did often, and confeſs him- * 
ſelf conquered by Jeſus, and tormented, 
as the oracle did to A s Ceſar, and 
the devil to Jeſus himſelf; he, I ſay, that 
thinks a mere man can do this, knows not 
the weakneſſes of a man, nor the power 
of an angel; but he that thinks this could 
be done by compact, and by conſent of 
the devil, muſt think him to be an intel- 
ligence, without underſtanding, a power 
without force, a fool and a ſot to aſſiſt a 
power | againſt himſelf, and to perſeeute 
the power he did aſſiſt, to ftir up the 
world to "deſtroy the Chriſtians, whoſe 
Maſter and Lord he did aſſiſt to deftroy 
kimſelf ; and, when we read that Porphy- 
ries an Heathen,” a profeſſed. enemy to 
Chriſtianity, did ſay, Ius ruoulre vlt de 
duo Sp, or noble, that ſince Jeſus 
was worſhipped, the gods could help no 
man, that is, the gods which they wor- 
ſtipped ; the poor baffled enervated dæ- 
mois: he muſt either think that the devils 
are as fooliſh .as they are weak, or elſe, 
that they did nothing towards this decli- 
nation of their power; and therefore that 


they ſuffer it by a power higher than them- 
ſelves, that is, by the power of God in the 


hand of Jeſus. | | 

But, befides- that God gave teſtimony 
from heaven concerning him, he alſo gave 
this teſtimony of himſelf to have come from 
God, becauſe that « he did God's will;“ 
for he that is a good man and lives, by the 
laws of Godaund of his nation, a life inno- 


and prevente 
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cent and fimple, prudent and wiſe, holy 
and ſpotleſs, unreproved and unſuſp 8. 
he is certainly by all wiſe men fad in =" 
ſenſe to be the ſan of God; bat 
& who does well and ſpeaks well, and calls 
all men to glorify and ſerve God, and 
ſerves no ends but of holineſs and charity. 
of wiſdom of hearts and re formation af 
manners, this man carries great N 
in his ſayings, and ought to prevail wick 
good men in good things, for ends, 
which is all that is here require. 
But his nature was ſo ſweet, his man- 
ners > RG his words "—_— and 
com z his comportment ſo grave and 
—— his anſwers ſo Need his 
queſtions ſo deep, his reproof ſo ſevere and 
charitable, his pity ſo great and merciful, 
his preachings ſo full of reaſon and holi- 
neſs, of weight and autliority, his conver- / 
ſation ſo uſeful and beneficent, his pover 
2 but his alms frequent, his family 
ly and religious, his and their employ- 
ment ſo profitable, his meekneſs ſo intom 
parable, his paſſions without difference, 
ſave only where zeal or pity- carried him 
on to worthy —_ expreſſions, a perſon 
that never laughed, but often-wept'in a 
ſenſe of the calamities of others: he loved 
every man and hated no man; he gave 
counſel to the doubtful, and inſtructed the 
ignorant; he bound up the broken hearts, 
and ſtrengthened the feeble knees; he re- 
lie ved the poor, and converted the ſinners 
he deſpiſed none that came to him for 
relief, and as for thoſe that did not, he 
went to them; he took all occaſions of 
merey that were offered him, and went 
abroad for more; be ſpent his days in 
preaching and healing, and his nights in 
prayers and converſation with God: he 
was obedient to laws and ſubject to princes, 
though he was the Prince of Judæa in right 
of his mother, and of all the world'in nn 
of his father; the people followed him; bi 
he made no conventions; aud when they 
were made; he ſuffered no tumults; when 
they would have made him a king, he 
withdrew himſelf; when he knew they 
would put him to death, he offered him- 
ſelf; he knew men's hearts, and converſed : 
ſecretly, and gave anſwer to their thoughts 
their queſtions; he would 
work a miracle rather than give 6fence, 
and yet ſuffer every offence rather chan 
ſee God his father difſhonoured; he ex- 
actly kept the law of Moſes, to which he 
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ing acts of 


 fignify his purpoſe only by doing 


mercy their ſabbath, doing nothing 
which they could call a breach of a com- 
mandment, but healing fick people, a 
charity, which themſelves would do to 


beaſts, and yet they were angry at him for 


doing it to their brethren: 
In all his life, and in all his converſation 
n 
o tʒ and when, by t 
of his — and the n his 
doctrine, and the charity of his miracles, 
and the noiſes of the and his im- 
menſe fame in all that part of the world, 
and the multitude of his diſciples, and the 
authoriry of his ſermons, and his free re- 
of their hypocriſy, and his diſcovery 


ypoe 
of their falſe doctrines and weak traditions, 


he had branded the reputations of the vi- 
cious rulers of the people, and they reſolv- 
ed to put him to death, they who had the 
biggeſt malice in the world, and the weakeſt 
aecuſations, were forced to ſupply their 
want of articles againſt him 2 
truth to be his fault, and his office to be 
his crime, and his open conſeſſion of what 


Vas aſhed him to be his article of condem- 
nation; and yet after all this they could 


not perſuade the competent judge to con- 
demn him, or to find him — of any 
fauk, and therefore they were forced to 
threaten him with Cæſar's name. againſt 
whom then they would pretend him to be 
an enemy, though in their charge they 


neither proved, nor indeed laid it againſt 


him; and yet to whatſoever they objected 
he made no return, but his filence and his 
innocence were remarkable and evident, 
without labour and reply, and needed no 
more argument than the ſun needs an ad- 
vocate to prove, that he is the brighteſt 
ftar in the firmament. | 
Well, ſo it was, they crucified him; 
and, when they did, they did as much 
out the eye of heaven, as deſtroy the 
— of God ; for, when with an incom- 
parable ſweetneſs, and a patience ex- 
emplar to all ages of ſufferers, he endured 
affronts, examinations, ſcorns, inſolencies 
of rode pngentle tradeſmen, cruel whip- 


2 5, injurious, unjuſt, and unreaſonable 
; —— from thoſe whom he obliged by all 


the arts of epdearment and offers of the 
; kindneſs, at laſt he went to death, 


s appointed him. 
” 


that he might become the world's ſacrifice, 
and the great example of holineſs, and the 


inſſauce of repreſenting by what way the 
world was to be made happy (even by 


ſufferings and ſo entering -into-heaven :) 


that he might, I ſay, become the Saviour 
of his enemies, and the elder brother to 
his friends, and the Lord of Glory, and 
the fountain of its emanation. Then it 
was, that God gave new teſtimonies from 
heaven : the ſan was eclipſed all the while 
he was upon the croſs, and yet the moon 
was in the full; that is, he loſt his light, 
not becauſe any thing in nature did inveſt 
him, but becauſe the God of nature (as a 
Heathen at that very time confefled, who 
yet ſaw nothing of this ſad iniquity) did 
ſuffer. The rocks did rend, veil of 
the temple divided of itſelf and opened 
the incloſures, and diſparked the ſanctuary, 
and made it ious to the Gentiles eye; 
the dead and 7 — in Jeruſalem 
to their friends, the Centurion and divers 
of the le ſmote their hearts, and were 
by theſe ſtrange indications convinced that 
he was the Son of God; His garments 
were parted, and lots eaſt upon his inward 
coat, they gave him vinegar and gall to 
drink, they brake not a- bone of him, 
but they pierced his ſide with a ſpear, 
looking upon him whom they had pierced; 
according to the prophecies of him, 


which were ſo clear, and deſcended to 


minutes and circumſtances of his paſſion, 
that there was nothing left by which they 
could doubt whether this were he or no 
who was to come into the world: but after 
all this, that all might. be finally verified, 
and no ſcruple left, after three days burial, 
a great ſtone being rolled to the face cf 
the grave, and the ſtone ſealed, and a 
gu: of ſoldiers placed about it, he aroſe 
m the grave, and for forty days together 
converſed with his followers and diiciples, 
and wy all ſuſpicion was ſeen of five 
hundred brethren at once, which is 2 
number too great to give their conſent and 
teſtimony to a lie, and it being ſo pub- 
licly confidently affirmed at the very 
time it was done, and for ever after ur 
by all Chriſtians, uſed as the moſt mighty 
demonſtration, proclaimed, preached, talk- 
ed of, even upbraided to the gainſayen, 
affirmed by eye-witneſles, perſuaded to the 
kindred and friends, and the relatives and 
companions of all thoſe five hundred per- 
ſons who were eye · witneſſes, it is infinitely 
removed from a reaſonable ſuſpicion ; and 
at the end of thoſe days was taken up into 
heaven in the ſight of many of them, 33 
Elias was in the preſence of Eliſha. 
Now he, of whom all theſe things are 


true, muſt needs be more than a mere 


bean 
whippi 
death; 
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man; and; that they were true, was ears againſt truth; and what we do every 


affirmed by very many eye witneſſes, 
men, who were innocent, plain men, 
men that had no bad ends to ſerve; men, 
that looked for no preferment by tlie 
thing in this life ; men, to whom their 
maſter told they were to expect not crowns 
and ſceptres, not praiſe of men or wealthy 
poſſeſſions, not power and eaſe, but a 
voluntary caſting away eare and attendance 
upon ſecular affairs, that they might attend 
their miniſtry; poverty and priſons, trou- 
ble and vexation, perſecution and labour, 
whippings and ' baniſhment, bonds and 
death; and for a reward they muſt ſtay till 
a good day came, but that was not to be 
at all in this world; and, when the day of 
reſtitution and recompenſe ſhould» come, 
they ſhould never know till it came, but 
upon the hope of this and the faith of Je- 
ſus, and the word of God ſo taught, ſo 
conſigned; they muſt rely wholly and for 


ever, | 

Now let it be conſidered, how could 
matters of fact be proved better? and how 
could this be any- thing, but ſach as to 
rely upon matters of fat ? what greater 
certainty can we have of any thing that 
was ever done which we ſaw not, or heard 
not, but by the report of wiſe and honeſt 
perſons? eſpecially, fince they were ſach 
whoſe life and breeding was ſo far from 
ambition and pompouſneſs, that, as they 
could -not naturally and reaſonably mw 
for any great number of proſelytes, ſo 
fame- that could be hoped for amongſt 
them, as it * matter of their _ 
procuring, nently uncertain, 
it muſt Sx be — iticonkderable, not 
ſit to ——_ the danger and the loſs, 
nor yet at all valuable by them whoſe 

tion and pretences were againſt it ? 

Theſe we have plentifully. But if theſe 
men are numerous and united, it is more. 
Then we have more; for ſo many did 
afirm theſe things which they ſaw and 
heard, that thouſands of people were con- 
vinced'of the truth of them: but then, if 
theſe men offer their oath, it is yet more, 
but yet not ſo much as we have, for 
ſealed thoſe things with their blood ; they 
gave their life for a teſtimony ; and what 
reward can any wan expect, if he gives 
| bis life for a lie ? who ſhall make him re- 

compenſe, or what can tempt him to do it 

knowingly ? but, after all, it is to be re- 
membered „chat as God hates lying, ſo he 
bates incredulity ; as we muſt not believe 
* he, ſo neither ſtop up our eyes and 


: 


* 


but in the ſervices of the heart, and the 


/ 
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minute of our lives in matters of little and 
of great concernment, if we refuſe; to do 
in out religion, which yet is do be cos 
nan doe Sag pars. noo one 
uman i ts and arguments of per- 
ſuaſion, proper to the nature of the ng, 
it is an obſtinacy, that is as + contrary 
f = human reaſon, E it is o divine 
ith. N Feed Nest es 
Theſe things relate to the perſon of the 
holy Jeſus, and prove ſufficiently that it 
ö _ was divine, that 
God was with him, that hi er wrought 
in him; and therefore — bis will 
which Jeſus taught. and God-Ggned. But 
then if noching of all this had been, yet 
even the doctrine itſelf proves itſelf divine, 


and to come from Gd. 

Nr | 1 483 Biſhop T aylor.. 
W or A LEH» * 

6197. Confiderations refpeFing the defrene 


II. For it is a doctrine perſective of 
human nature, that teaches us to love God 
— to * one another, to hurt no man, 
to do to every man; it propines 
to us — the bigheſt, —— the 
braveſt pleaſures of the world; the joys 
of charity, the reſt of innocence, the peace 
of quiet ſpirits, the wealth of beneficence, 
and forbids us only to be beaſts and to be 
devils; it allows all that God and nature 
intended, and only reſtrains the excreſcen- 
cies of nature, and forbids us to take plea- 
ſore in that which is the only entertain- 
ment of devils, in murders and revenges, 
malice and ſpiteful words and actions; it 
rmits corporal pleaſures, where they can 
ſt miniſter to health and ſocieties, to 
conſervation of families and honour of 
communities; it teaches men to keep their 
words, that themſelves may be ſecured in 
all their juſt intereſts, and to do good to 
others, that good may be done o them; 
it forbids biting one another, that we may 
not be devoured by one Ph 
commands obedience to ſuperiors, that we 
y not be. ruined in confuſion; it com- 
bines governments, and confirms all good 
laws, and makes peace, and oppoſes and 
prevents wars where they are not juſt, and 
where they are not nec At is a re- 
ligion that is life and ſpirit, not 
in ceremonies and external am 


* 


uſements, 
real fruit of lips and hands, that is. of,gaod 
words and good deeds; it bids us to do 
that to God which is. to his ex- 

3 cellencies, 
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<ellencies, that is, worſhip him with the 
beſt thing we have, and make all things 


_ - cur neighbour, by which he may be bet- 
ter : ĩt is the perſection of the natural law, 
- and agreeable to our natural neceſſities, and 
promotes our natural ends and deſigns: it 
does not deſtroy reaſon, but i it in 
very many things, and complies with it in 
all; it hath in it both heat and light, and 
is not more effectual than it is beauteous: 
- It promiſes every thing that we can deſire, 
and yet promiſes nothing but what it does 
eſſect ir proclaims war againſt all vices, 
and generally does command every virtue; 
it teaches us with eaſe to mortify thoſe af- 
fections which reaſon durſt ſcarce reprove, 
; becauſe ſhe hath not ſtrength enough to con- 
| ; and ir does create in us thoſe virtues 
which reaſon of herſelfnever knew, and af- 
ter they are known, could never ve ſuf- 
ſieiently: it ĩs a doctrine, in which nothin 
is ſuperfluous or burdenſome ; nor yet 
"there any thing wanting, which can 
cure happineſs' to mankind, or by whi 
God can be glorified : and, if wiſdom, and 
mercy, and juſtice, and ſimplicity, and ho- 
_ liheſfs, and purity, and eſs, and con- 
tentedneſs, and charity, be images of God 
and rays of divinity, then that doctrine, in 
- which all theſe ſhine ſo gloriouſly, and in 
Which nothing elſe is ingredient, muſt 
needs be from God; and that all this is 
true in the doctrine of Jeſus needs no other 
probation, but the reading the words. 
Por, that the words of ſeſus are con- 
tained in the gofpels, that is, in the writ - 
ings of them, who were eye · witneſſes and 
_  -ear-witneſles of the actions and ſermons of 
Jeſus, is not at all to be doubted; for in 
every ſet we believe their own records 
of doctrine and inftitutivn : for it is mad. 
_ neſs to ſuppoſe the Chriſtians to pretend to 
be ſervants of the laws of Jefus, and yet to 
make a law of their own which he made 
not: no man doubts but that the Alcoran 
zs the law of Mahomet, that the Old Teſ- 
tament contains the religion of the Jews ; 
and the authority of theſe books is proved 
by all the arguments of the religion, for 
all che arguments perſuading to the reli- 
gion, are intended to prove no other than 
is contained in thoſe books; and, theſe 
having been, for fifteen hundred years and 
more, reftived abſolutely by all Chriſtian 
aſſemblies, if any man ſhall offer to make 
| - a queſtion of their authority, he muſt de- 
© - Clare his reaſons, ſor the diſciples of the 


religion have ſufficient preſumption, ſecy- 


rity and poſſeſſion, till can be reaſon- 
elſe miniſter to it; it bids us do that to 


diſturbed ; but, that now they can 


never be, is infinitely certain, becauſe we 
have a Jong, immemorial, univerſal tradi- 
tion that theſe books were written in thoſe 
times, by thoſe men whoſe names th 

"bear, they were accepted by all churche: 
at the very firſt notice, except ſome few oi 
the later, which were firſt received by ſome 


churches, and then conſented to by al]; 


they were acknowledged by the ſame, and 


by the next age for genuine, their authority 
publiſhed, their words cited, appeals made 
to them in all queſtions of religion, becauſe 


it was known and confeſſed that they wrote 


nothing but that they knew, ſo that they 
were not deceived; and to ſay, they would 
lie, muſt be made to appear by ſomething 
extrinſical to this inquiry, and was never 
ſo much as plauſibly pretended by any ad- 
verſaries, and it being a matter of another 
man's will, muſt be declared by actions, or 


not at all. 


But, beſides, the men that wrote them 
were to be believed, becauſs they did mi- 
racles, they wrote prophecies, which are 
verified by the event, perſons were cured 
at their ſepalchres, a thing ſo famous that 
it was conſeſſed even by the enemies of 
the religion: and, after all, that which the 
world ought to rely upon, is the wiſdom 
and — —ͤ— and the goodneſs of 
God; all which it concerned to take care 


that the religion, which bimſelf ſo adorned 


and proved by miracles and mighty figns, 
ſhould.not be loft, nor. any falſe writings 
be obtruded inftead of true, leſt, without 
our fault, the will of God become impoſii- 
ble to be obeyed. 

But to return to ny all-thoſe ex- 
cellent things, which ſingly. did make fa. 
mous ſo many ſects of philoſophers, and 
remarked ſo many princes of their ſets, 
all them united. and many more, which 
their eyes, ule roligity dark and dim, 
could not ſee, are heaped t r in this 
ſyſtem of wiſdom and holineſs. Here, arc 
plain precepts. full of deepeſt myſtery; here, 
are the meaſures of holineſs and approaches 
to God deſcribed; obedience and confor- 
mĩty, mortification of the body, and eleva· 
tions of the ſpirit, abſtractions from ear, 
and arts of ſociety, and union with heave", 
degrees of excellencies, and tendencies to 
: jon, imitations of God, and cos - 
verſations with him; theſe are the heights 
and deſcents, upon the plain. grounds ol 
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natural reaſon, and natural religion; for pretends to regulate or to deſtroy,” to re- 
there is nothing commanded but What our ftrain or elſe to — « faſting and pe- 
reaſon by nature ought to chooſe, and yet . nance, and humility, loving -our- enemies, 
nothing of natural reaſon.taught-but.what reſtitution of injuries, and ſelf-denial, and 
is heightened, and made more perfect by taking up the croſs, and loſing all. our 
the Spirit, of God; and, when 7 is; 22 and giving our liſe for Jeſus: as 
tHog in the religion, that is againft fleſh | hard to believe, ſo chis is as 
and blood, it is only when fleſh and blood bard to do. * 


is againſt us, and againſt reaſon; when fleſh But for whom and under whoſe.condu@ 
and. blood either would hinder us from was all this to be believed, and all this to 
t felicity, or bring us into t mi- be done, and all this to be ſuffered ? Sure- 
. to conclude, it 1s ſuch a law, that ly, for ſome glorious. and mighty prince, 
nothing can hinder men to receive and en- whoſe ſplendor as far outſhines the Roman 
tertain, but a pertinacious baſeneſs and empire, as che jewels: of Cleopatra out- 
love to vice, and none can receive it but ſhined the ſwaddling clothes of the babe at 
thoſe who reſolve to be good and excel- Bethlehem. No, it was not ſo neither. 
lent ; and, if the holy Jeſas had come into For all this was for / Jeſus, whom his fol- 
the world with leſs ſplendor of power and lowers preached ; a poor babe, born in a 
ighty demonſtrations, yet, even the ex- ſtable, the ſon of a carpenter, cradled in a 
ale of what he taught, makes him cratch, ſwaddled--in poor clouts; it was 


e other was 


alone fit to be the maſter of the world. for him whom they indeed called/a God, 
n Biſbep Taylor. but yet er wo the . | — 
„ 8 . „ fthey themſelves ſaid, was whi at a p. 
5198. Confiderations reſpefing the effe®, ER a croſs; he fell under the malice 
and the infiraments, of Chrif; religion. af the Jews his country men, and the power 
III. But then let us conſider what this of his Roman lords, a cheap and a pitiful 
excellent. perſon did effect, and with what facrifice, without beauty and without ſplen- 


inſtruments he brought ſo great things to dor. | Dr 41 ales 
| paſs. He was to put a period to the rites | The: deſign-3e great; yk-Gaw: 20-787 
; of Moſes, and the religion of the temple, ſeem poſſi but therefore let us ſee 


of which the Jews were zealous even unto what inſtruments the Holy Jefus choſe, 
; WW prrtinacy ; to reform the manners of all to effect thoſe ſo mighty changes, to per- 
WH mankind, to confound the wiſdom of the ſuade ſo many propoſitions, to endear ſp 
e Greeks, to break in pieces the power of great ſufferings, to overcome ſo great ene- 
0 the devil, to deſtroy the worſhip of all mies, to maſter ſo many imppſſibilities 
, WH falſe gods, to pull down their oracles, and which this doctrine and this law from this 
change their laws, and by dam Lane; wiſe Maſter were ſure to meet withal. 
it falſe 
1 


» 


and holy to reform the diſcourſes of Here, here it is that the Divinity of the 
the world, - | | power is imed. When a man goes 9 
But ſee. what was to be taught, A trinity to war, he raiſes. as great an army as he 

-in the unity of the Godhead, 2g ir nal i» can to out · number his enemy; but, when 

a., that is the Chriſtian arithmetic, Three God fights, three hundred men, that lap 

ad de one, and one are three, ſo Lucian in like a dog, are ſufficient; pay, one w 

b, 2s Philopatris, or ſome other, derides the can diſſolve the greateſt army. He chat 

ch Chriſtian doctrine; ſee their philoſophy. means to effect any, thing muſt have means 

m,. Ex nihilo nihil fit. No: Ex nihilo om- of his on proportionabſe ; and if they be 

bis BY na, all things are made of nothing ; and a not, he muſt fail, or derive them from the 

ne man- god and a god- man, the ſame perſon mighty. See then with what inſtruments 

r, finite and infinite, born in time, and yet the holy Jeſus ſets upon this great refor- 

hes il from all eternity the Son of God, but yet mation of the worldGwwe0. 

or. bern of a woman, and ſhe a maid, but yet Twelve men of obſcure and poor birth, 

„- * mother ; reſurrection of the dead, re- of contemptible nan, with- 

„ "ion of foul and body; this was part of out learning, without N theſe men 

eo, tlie Chriſtian phy ſicks or their natural phi. were ſent iuto the midſt of a knowing and 
to il böſo ph). e _ wiſe world, to diſpute with the maſt famous 
But then certainly .< their moral was philoſophers of Greece, to out- wit all the 

ealy- and delicious,” It is ſo indeed, but learning of Athens, to out · preach all the 
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ſettled empire, which would be impatient 
of novelties and change, ſuch a change as 
muſt deftroy all their temples, or remove 
thence all their gods: againſt which change 
all the zeal of the world, and all the paſ- 
ons, and all the ſeeming pretences which 
they could make, muſt needs be violently 
oppoſed ; a_change, that introduced new 
laws, and cauſed them to reverſe the old, 
to change that religion under which their 
fathers org did proſper, and under which 
the ' Roman empire obtained fo great a 
grandeur, for a religion, which in appear- 
ance was filly and humble, meck and peace- 
able, not apt indeed todo harm, but expoſ- 
ing men to all the harm in the world, abat- 
_- Tug their courage, blunting their ſwords, 
teaching peace and unactiveneſs, and mak 

g the ſoldiers arms in a manner uſeleſs, 


_ o 


racy. their military girdle : a reli- 
| om which contradicted their reaſons of 
rate, and erected new judicatories, and 
made the Roman courts to be filent and 
without cauſes; a religion, that gave coun- 
tenance to the poor and pitiful (but in a 
time when riches were adored, and ambi- 
tion eſteemed the greateſt nobleneſs, and 
Pleaſure thought to be the chiefeſt good 
4 1 bu no peculiar blefling to the ri 
or mighty, unleſs they would become 
and humble in ſome rea! ſenſe or other; a 
religion, that would change the face of 
things, and would alſo pierce into the ſe- 
crets of the foul, and unravel all the in- 
trigues of hearts, and reform all evil man- 
Ty and break vile habits into gentleneſ⸗ 
counſel : that ſuch a religion in fuch a 
time; preached by ſuch mean perſons, 
ſhould triumph over the philoſophy of the 
world, and the arguments of the ſubtle, 
and the ſermons of the eloquent, and the 
power of princes, and the intereſt of ſtates, 
and the inclinations of nature, and the 
blindneſs of zeal, ind the force of cuſtom, 
and the pleaſures of fin, and the buſy arts 
of the devil, that is, againſt wit, and pow- 
er, and money, and religion, and wilful- 
neſs, and fame, and empire, which are all 
the things in the world that can make a 
—＋ ee this, I ſay, could not be 
by the proper force of ſuch inſtruments; 
for no man can ſpan heaven with an in- 


grams. | 

It were impudence to ſend a footman to 
command Czfar to lay down his arms, to 
diſband his legions, and throw himſelf into 

, Tyber, or keep a tavern next to Pompey's 
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theatre; but, if a ſober man ſhall Rand 
alone, unarmed, undefended, or unprovid- 
ed, and ſhall tell that he wi | make the ſun 


ſtand fill, or remove a mountain, or reduce 


Xerxes's army to the ſcantling of a 195 
troop, he that believes he will and can do 
this, muſt believe he does it by a higher 
ower, than he can yet perceive; and ſo 
it was in the preſent tranſaction. For that 
the holy Jeſus made inviſible powers to do 
him viſible honours, that his apoſtles hunt- 
ed the dzmons from their tripods, their na- 
vels, their dens, their hollow pipes, their 
temples, and their altars ; that he made the 
oracles filent, as Lucian, 17 7 5 Celſus, 
and other Heathens confeſs ; that, againſt 
the order of new things, which let them be 
never ſo profitable or good do yet ſuffer 
reproach, and cannot prevail unleſs they 
commence in a time of advantage and fa. 
your; yet, that this ſhould flouriſh like 
the palm by preſſure, grow glorious by 
oppoſition, thrive by perſecution, and was 
demonſtrated by objections, argues a higher 
cauſe than the immediate inftrument. Now 
how this higher cauſe did intervene, is vi- 
fible and notorious : the apoſtles were not 
learned, but the holy Jeſos promiſed that 
he would fend down wiſdom from above, 
from the father of ſpirits; they had no 
power, but they ſhonld be inveſted with 
power f;om on high; they were ignorant 
and timorous, but he would make them 
learned and confident, and fo he did: he 
promiſed" that in a few days he would ſend 
the Holy Ghoſt upon them, and he did fo; 
after ten days they felt and faw glorious 
immiſſion from heaven, lights of moveable 
fire fitting upon their heads, ard that light 
did i!Jominate their hearts, and the mighty 
ruſhing wind iofpired them with a power of 
ſpeaking divers languages, and brought to 

cir remembrances all that Jes did and 
taught, and made them wiſe to conduct 
2 and bold to venture, and prudent to 
adviſe, and powerful to do miracles, and 
witty to convince gainſayers, and hugely 
inſtructed in the ſcriptures, and nk 
prope) of government, and the ſpirit of 


bs thing was ſo public, that at the firſ 
notice of it three thouſand ſouls were con- 
verted on that very day, at the very time 
when it was done; for it was certainly a 
viſible demonſtration of an inviſible power, 
that ignorant perſons, who were never 
taught, ſhould in an inſtant ſpeak: all the 
languages of the Roman empire; 2 
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this thing was ſo neceſſary to be ſo, 


and ſo certain that it was ſo, ſo public and 
ſo evident, and fo reaſonable, and fo uſe- 


fal, that it is not eaſy to ſay whether it 
was the indication. of a greater power, or 
a greater wiidom; and now the means was 
97 enough to the biggeſt end: 
without learning, they could not confute 
the learned world; but therefore God be- 
came their teacher: without power, they 
could not break the devil's violence: but 
therefore God gave them power: without 
courage, they could not conteſt againſt all 
the violence of che jews and Gentiles ; 
but therefore God was their ſtrength, and 
ave them fortitude: without great cau- 
tion and providence, they could not avoid 
the traps of crafty perſecutors; but there- 
fore God gave them caution, and made 
them provident, and, as Beſeleel and Abo- 
liab received the ſpirit of God, the ſpirit 
of underſtanding to enable them to work 
excellently in the Tabernacle, fo had the 
oliles to make them wiſe for the work of 
and the miniſiries of this diviner ta- 
bernacle, which God pitched, not man. 
Immediately upon this, the apoſtles, to 
make a fulneſs of demonſtration and an 
undeniable conviction, gave the ſpirit to 
| wt alſo, to Jews and Gentiles, and to 
emen of Samaria, and they ſpake-with 


- tongues and propheſied ; then they preach- 


ed to all nations, and endured all perſecu- 
tions, and cured all diſeaſes, and raiſed the 
dead 10 life, and were brought before tri- 
bunals, and confeſſed the name of Jeſus, 
and convinced the blaſphemous Jews out 
their own praphets, and not only pre- 
vailed upon women and weak men, but 
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from heaven called from his furious march. 
reproved by. God's angel for perſecuting 
the cauſe of Jeſus, was ſent to the city, 
baptized by a Chriſtian. miniſter, inſtruc 

ed and ſeat abroad; and he became the 
prodigy of the world, for learning and 
zcal, for preaching and writing, for la- 
bour and ſufferance, for government and 
witdom ; he was admitted to ſee the holy. 
Jeſus after the Lord was taken into hea» 


ven, he was taken up into Paradiſe, .he. 


converſed with angels, he ſaw unſpeaka- 
ble rays of glory; and beſides that himſelf 
ſaid it, who 
would get nothing by it here but a couju- 
gation of troubles, and who would get no- 
thing by it hereafter if it were falſe; 

ſides this, I ſay, that he did all thoſe acts 


of zeal and obedience for the promotion .of 


the religion, does demonſtrate he had rea- 
ſon extraordinary for ſo ſudden a change, 
ſo ſtrange a labour, ſo frequent and in- 
comparable ſufferings ; and therefore, as 
he did and ſuffer 

lorious mati ves, ſo he ſpared not to pub- 

1h it to all the world, he ſpake it to kings 
and princes, he told it to the envious Jews; 
he had partners of his journey, who were 
witneſſes of the miraculous accident; and 


in his publication he urged the notoriouſ- 


neſs. of the fact, as a thing not feigned, not 
private, but done at noon-day under the 
teſt of competent perſons ; and it was a 
thing that proved itſelf, for it was effec= 
* preſent, a great, and a permanent 

4 it is no new wonder, but a 
purſuance of the N of great 
and divine things, that the fame and reli- 


2 upon the braveſt and wiſeſt. All the you of jeſus was with ſo incredible a 


ples of John che Baptiſt, the Naza- 
2 
Mn of Arimathea, ius ent, 
Dionyſius an Athenian, judge, — Poly- 
us, Juſtinus and Irenzus, Athenagoras 
Origen, Tertullian and Clemens of 
exandria, who could not be fuch fools 


8, U 

probably falſe, to unravel their former pria- 
eiples, and to change their liberty for a 
priſon, wealth for: poverty, honour for diſ- 
reputation, life for death, if by ſuch ex- 
2 not been ſecured of truth 
and holineſs and the will of God. „ 
But, above all theſe, was Saul, a bold - 
and a witty a zealous and learned young 
man, who, going with letters to perſecute 
the Chriſtians of 


* 


%: 4 ” 


wiftneſs ſcattered over the face of the ha- 


bitable world, from one end of the earth 


unto the other; it filled all -Afia immedi- 


ately, it paſſed ntly to Europe, and 
w9-the fartheſt þ icans ; and all the way 
it went it told nothing but a hely and an 
humble tory, that he who came to bring it 


hon a matter not certainly true but into the world, died an ignominious death, 


and yet this death did not take away their 
courage, but added much: for they could 


not fear death for that Maſter, whom they 


knew to have for their ſakes ſuffered death, 
and came to. life again. But now infinite 
numbers of perſons of both ſexes, and all 
ages, and all countries, came in to the 


holy crucifix z./and. he that was crucified = 


in the reign of Tiberius, was in the time 


Damaſcus, was by a light of ** in Rome itſelf, aud in 


had no reaſon to lie, who 


ſo much upon ſuch _ 


- - have bend the honour of Jeſus, when 


Nero's family by many perſons eſteemed 
for a God; and it was upon public record 
that he was ſo acknowledged ;- and this 
was by a Chriftian, Juſtin Martyr, urged 
to the ſenate, and to the emperors them- 
ſelves;'who if it had been otherwiſe could 
eaſil y have confuted the bold allegation of 
the Chriftian, who yet did die for that Je-- 
ſas who was ſo ſpeedily reputed fora God; 
the croſs was worn upon breaſts, printed 
in the air, drawn upon foreheads, carried 
on banners, . upon crowns imperial; 
and yet the Chriſtians were ſought for to 
— and exquiſite puniſhments 
ought forth ſor them; their goods were 


confiſcate, their names odious, priſons were . 


their houſes, and ſo many kinds-of tor- 
tures invented for them, that Domitius Ul- 
32 ſpent ſeven books in deſerib- 

g the variety of tortures the poor Chriſ- 
tan was put to at his firtt appearing; and 
yet, in deſpite of all this, and ten thouſand 
other objections and impoſſibilities, hat- 
ſoever was for them made the religion 
grow, and whatſoever was againſt them 
madeit grow; if they had peace, the religi- 
on wage hrs 7 her had perſecution, 
it was fi pathemmans if princes favoured 
them, the world came in, becauſe the Chriſ- 
tians lived holily; if princes were incenſ- 
ed, the world came in, becauſe the Chriſ- 


_ tians died bravely, They fought for death 


with greedineſs, they deſired to be grind- 
ed in the teeth of lions; and with joy they 
beheld the wheels and the bended trees. 


the racks and the gibbets, the fires and 


the burning irons, which were like the 
chair of Elias to them, inſtruments to carry 


them to heaven, into the boſom of their 


beloved Jeſus.” III: 

Who would not acknowledge the divi- 
nity of this perſon, and the excellency of 
this inſtitution, that ſhould ſee infants to 
weary the hands of hangmen for the teſti - 
mony of Jefus; and wiſe men preach this 
doctrine for no other viſible reward, but 
ſhame and death, poverty and baniſhment ? 
and hangmen converted —— of. 
martyrs; Ipringing upon their faces, which 
be and cords have ſtrain- 
h their fleſh? Who would not 


de ſhould ſee miracles done at the tombs 
of martyrs, and devils tremble at the men- 
tion of the name of Jeſus, and the world 
running to the honour of the poor Naza- 
tene, and kings and queens — the 
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a Jew fiſherman and a publican effect all 


this, for the ſon of a poor maiden of ſu. 
dea? can we all the world, or ſo 
great a part of mankind, can conſent by 
chance, or ſuffer ſuch changes for nothing ? 
or for any thing leis than this? The ſon 
of the poor maiden was the Son of God: 
and the fiſhermen ſpake by a divine ſpirit; 
and they catched the world with holineſs 
and miracles, with wiſdom and er 
bigger than the ſtrength of all the Roman 
——_ And what can be added to all 

but this thing alone to prove the di- 
vinity of Jeſus ? He is a God, or at leaſt 
is taught by God, who can foretel future 
contingencies 3 and ſo did the holy Jeſus, 
and ſo did his diſciples. 

Our bleſſed Lord, while he was alive, 
foretold tbat after his death his religion 
ſhould flouriſh more than when he was 
alive: he foretold perſecutioas to his diſ- 
_ he foretold the miſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt to be in a very few days after his 
aſcenſion, which within ten days came to 
_ he propheſied that the fat of Mary 

agdalene, in anointing the head and feet 
of her Lord, ſhould be public and known 
as the goſpel itſelf, and ſpoken of in the 
ſame —＋ he ſoretold the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem and the figns of its approach, 
and that it ſhould be by war, and particu- 
larly after the manner of prophets, ſym- 
bolically, named the nation ſhould do it, 
pointing out the Roman eagles ; he fore- 


told his death, and the manner of it, and 


plainly before - hand publiſhed his reſurrec- 
tion, and told them it ſhould be the ſign to 
that generation, viz the great argument to 


prove him to be the Chriſt; he prophefied 


that there ſhould ariſe falſe Chriſts after 
him, and it came to to.the extreme 
reat calamity of the nation; and laſtly, 
e foretold that his beloved diſciple St. 
John ſhould tarry upon the earth till his 


coming again, that is, to his coming to 


judgment upon Jeruſalem; and that his 


religion ſhould be preached” to the Gen- 
tiles, that it ſhould be ſcattered over all the 
world, and be received by all nations; that 
it ſhould ſtay upon the face of the earth 
till his laſt coming to judge all the world, 
and that the gates of hell ſhould not be 
able to prevail againſt his chureh;“ which 
prophecy is made good thus long, till this 


on and is as a continual argument to 


juſtify; the divinity-of the author: the con- 


tinuance of the religion helps to continue 


it, for it proyes. that is enniy troy: Gow 
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who foretold that it ſhould continue; and by 
therefore it muſt continue, becauſe it came 
from God; and therefore it came from 
God, becauſe it does and: ſhall for ever 
. to the word of the 


hol 
4 after ur bleſſe — was entered 
into glory, es alſo were prophets. 
Aga — the dearth that was to be 
in the Roman empire in the days of Clau- 
dius Czfar, and that St. Paul ſhould be 
bound at Jeruſalem: St. Paul foretold the 
entering-in of Hereticks into Aſia after his 
and he and St. Peter and St. 
ude, and generally the ref of the apoſtles, 
two great prediftions, which they 
uſed not only as a verification of the doe- 
trine of Jeſus, but as a means to ſtrengthen 
the hearts of the diſciples, who were ſo 


broken with perſecution; the one was, that 


n who 


nem, and caſe to religion n 
ment, cauſe 4 w 
in the ſe& of the 


Gnoſtics, which thoſe three apoſtles and 


St. John and plainly do de- 
: and the was, that althou 
the Jewiſh nation did mightily oppoſe 
religion, it Gould be but fora while, for 
——— ed in a ſhort time, 
extremely miſera- 
ble; ä — hr yarn 7 Are 
#y-from Jeruſalem and go to Pella, there 
not a hair of their head periſh: the 
verification of this prophecy the Chriſtians 


pe iron ar rare har 
well, when the great proof of their reli- 
gion was not verified; and, while they were 
in thoughts of heart concerning i it, the ſad 
catalyſis did come, and ſwept away eleven 
hundred thouſand of the nation; and from 
that day forward the nation was broken in 
pieces with intolerable calamities : they 
2 ſeattered over the face of the earth, 
a abond nation, bat yet, like 
of wine, broken into bubbles 
— in their own _— and, they 
— united yl 
are ſervants of the holy Jeſ . but 
remain without prieſt or temple, without 
altar or ſacrifice, without city or country, 
without the land of promiſe, or the 
miſe of a bl 1 
high Prieft, and their Shepherd to gather 
them into his fold: and this very thing is 
3 the * 
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2 e 
—— 
fied the rejection of the — — 


ing of the Gentiles, and —.— of the 
old law, and the introduction of a new by 
the Meſſias; that this was he, was there - 

fore certain, becauſe he taught the world 
2 new law, and preſentlſy after the publica - 
tion of this, the old was abrogate, and not 
only went into deſuetude, but into à total 


abolition among all the world ; and for 


thoſe of the remnant of the ſcattered Jews 
who obſtinately bl pheme, the law is be- 
come impoſſible to „ and they placed 
in ſuch circumftances, that they need not 
diſpute concerning its obligation ; for it 
being external and corporal, ritual, and at 
laſt made alſo local, when the ci 

are impoſſible, the law, that was w 
ceremonial and circymftantial, muſt ne 


paſs away: and when-they have loſt their : 


prieſthood, they cannot retain the law, as 
no man takes care to have his beard ſhav- 
ed, when his head is off. 
And it-is a woulet enden hel the 
a Eg gone out upon that miſer- 
people, and that ſs great a blindneſs is 
fallen upon them je being evident and no- 


torious that che Old Teſtament was no- 


thing but = ſhadow and umbrage of the 
New; that the prophecies of that are plain- 
ly verified in this; that all the 1 


of the Meſſias are moſt u ly. 


ed in the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt ni fo. 
— cannot with —— or 
colour DD. nary ay 


ed | 
—.— — . | 


digious dreams, by which they have fooled 


themſelves for fixteen hundred — — toge⸗ 


ther, and ftill hope without 
confiden 


t without revelation, and — a 


ſhadow while they quit the glorious body; 
while, in the mean time, the Chriſtian 
prays ſor his converſion, and is at reſt in 


the truth of Jeſus, and hath certain unex - | 


confidences and internal lights, cla- 


raties of the Holy Spirit of God, and loves 


to the holy Jeſus pr — — 
he will die when not diſpute, and id 


ſatisfied and bo kvowwnot har; and le fare 


by comforts, and comforted by the excel- 
lency of his belief, w ich pt now 

but holineſs, and light nd 

and ſatisfactions infinite, becauſe he 

is ſure that all the world can be happy if 

* would live by the religion of 1 

rr 

, * 


| 
| 
| 


perſons can have felicity but by this; and 
that therefore God, — * A to make 
men happy, alſo decreed that it ſhall 

for ever the face of the earth, till 


the earth itſelf ſhall ba no more. Amen. 


IV. Now, if againſt this vaſt heap of 
things any man ſhall but confront the pre- 
tences of any other religion, and fee how 
— * — holineſs, — 
wonder vinĩty, they enter by 
force, and are hops vp.by human intereſts, 
how ignorant oly, how. unlearned. 
and pitiful are their pretences z the dark- 
neſſes of theſe muſt add great eminency to 
the brightneſs of that. 1 
For the Jews religion, which came from 

heaven, is thereforemort now to be practiſed, 


it did come from heaven, and was h 


to expire into the Chriſtian, it being no- 
thing but the image of this perfection: 
and the Jews needed no other argument 
but this, that God hath made this impoſ- 
fible now to be done; for he that ties to 
ceremonies and outward uſages, tem 

and altars, ſacrifices and prieſts, trou 

ſome and expenſive rites and figures of fu- 
ture ſignĩſication, means that there ſhould 
be ah. abode and fixt dwelling, for theſe 


are not to be done by an 1 ä 
t- 


ple; and therefore, fince God bath 
tered the 7 4 atoms and crumbs 
of ſociety, without temple or prieſt, with - 
ſacrifice: or altar, without Urim or 
mmim, without prophet or viſion, even 
communicating with them no way but by 
ordinary providence, it is but too evident, 
that God hath nothing to do with them 
in the matter of that religion; but that 
it is expired, and no way obligatory to 
them or pleaſing to him, which 1s become 
impoſſible to be ated; whereas, the Chriſ. 
tian religion is as eternal as the foul of a 
man, and can no more ceaſe than our ſpi- 
rits can die, and can worſhip upon moun+ 
- tains and caves, in fields churches, 
in peace and war, in ſolitude and ſociety, 
Aer. and in ſun-ſhine, by night 

nd by day, and be ſolemnized by clerg 

and laity in the eſſential parts of it, and is 
dee perſection of the foul, and the higheſt 
—— n of man, and the gloriſication o 


Baut for the Heathen religions, it is evi- 
dendy to be ſeen, that they are nothi 


* 
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but an abuſe of the natural inclination 
rr eerie — 

cau now not, (s 
at in the — that — wan 
is and ought to be ſomething that hath 
the care and providence of their affairs, 
But the body of their religion is nothing 
but little arts of governments, aud ſtrata- 
gems of princes, and devices to ſecure 
the government of new uſurpers, or to 
make obedience to the laws ſure, by being 
ſacred, and to make the yoke that was not 
natural, — 5 by ſomething that is. 
But yet, for the whole body of it, who ſees 


not, that their worſhippings could not be 


ſacred, becauſe they were done by ſome- 
thing that is impure ? They appeaſcd their 
pods with adulteries and impure mixtures, 

y ſuch things which Cato was aſhamed 
to ſee, by gluttonous eatings of fleſh, and 
impious drinkings, and they did litare in 
umano ſanguine, they ſacrificed men and 
women and children to their demons, as 
is notorious in the rites of Bacchus Omeſta 
amongſt the Greeks, and of Jupiter, to 
whom a Greek and a Gree a Gala- 
tian and a Galateſ were yearly offered; 
in the anſwets of the oracles to Calcbas, 
as appears in Homer and Virgil, Who 
ſees not, that crimes were warranted by 
the example of their immortal gods; and 
that what did diſhonour themſelves, they 
ſang to the honour.of their gods, whom 
5 to be paſſionate and proud, 
jealous and revengeful, amorous and luſt- 
ful, fearful and impatient, drunken and 
ſleepy, weary and wounded ? that the reli- 
gow were made laſting by policy and 
orce, by ignorance, and the force of 
cuſtom . the preferring an inveterate 
error, loving of a quiet and oy 
ſperous evil; by the arguments of plea- 
ſure, and the corre] ncies of .ſenſua- 
lity; by the fraud of oracles, and the pa- 
tronage of vices; and becauſe they feared 
every change as an e uake, as ſup- 


poſing overturnings of their old error to 
the everſion of their well-eſtabliſhed 


* And it had been ordinari 
y impoſlible chat ever Chriſtianity ſhould 
have entered, if the nature and exce}lency 
of it had-not ſuch as to enter like 
rain into a-fleece of wool, or the ſun into a 
window, without noiſe or violence, with. 
out emotion and diſordering the — 
conſtitution, without eaoſing trouble to any 
man but what his own ignorance or peev- 
1ſhneſs was pleaſed to ſpin out of * 5 


"= 


bowels ; but did eſtabliſh governments, ſe- 


cure obedience, made the laws firm, and 


the perſons of princes to be ſacred ; it did 


not oppoſe force by force, nor ſtrike princes 


for juſtice; it defended itſelf againſt ene- 
mies by patience, and overcame them by 


kindneſs; it was the great inſtrument of 


God to demonſtrate his power in our 
weakneſſes, and to do to mankind 
by the imitation of his excellent good- 


Laſtly, he that confiders concerning 


the religion and perſon of Mabomet : that 


he was à vicious perſon, luſtfal and ty- 


rannical ; that he propounded incredible. 
and ridicalous propoſitions to his diſciples ;- 


that it entered by the ſword, by blood and 
violence, by murder and robbery ; that it 
propounds ſenſual rewards, and allures to 
compliance by 22 our baſeſt luſts; 
that it conſerves itſelf by the ſame means 
it entered: that it is unlearned and fooliſh, 

inſt reaſon, and the diſcourſes of all 
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Europe; what advantage will you have 
derived to your rr or to yourſelves, 
CNOW your anſwer | 


from the exchange? I 
ou will have freed the world from the 


pocriſy of prieſts, and the tyranny of. 


ſuperſtition. No; you forget that Ly- 
curgus, and Numa, and Odi 


probate with ſuch indecent 
— will have freed the world; you will 
v 


e freed it from its abhorrence of vice, 
and from every powerful incentive to 


virtue; you will, with the religion, have 


brought back the depraved morality of. - 
mankind 


Paganiſm; you will have robbed 


Odin, and Mango- 
cient or modern ſtory, have been of opi- 
niov, that the affairs of civil ſaciety could 
not well be conducted without ſome reli- 
gion; you muſt of neceſſity introduce a. 
Prieſthood, with, probably, as much hy- 
ys a religion, with, aſſuredly, more 
ition, than that which you now re- 
ed contempt. But I will tell you, from what 


wiſe men; that it did no miracles, and of their firm aſſurance of another life; and 
made: falſe prophecies ; in ſhort, that in thereby you-will have deſpoiled them of 
the perſon that founded it, in the article their patience, of cheir humility, of their 
it perſuades, in the manner of prevailing, charity, of their chaſtity, of all thoſe mild. 
in the reward it offers, it is unholy and. and filent virtues, which (however deipi- 
fooliſh and rude: it muſt needs appear to cable they may appear in your eyes) are 
be void of all pretence ; and that no man the only ones, which meliorate and ſablime - 
of reaſon can ever be fairly perſuaded by our nature; which Paganiſm never knew, | 
arguments, that it is the daughter of God, which ſpring from Chriſtianity . alone, t 
— came down from heaven. which do or might conſtitute our comfort 
wh in this life, and without the poſſeſſion of 


2 


+: COoncLUSION,.. 
Since therefore there is N to be 
faid for any other religion, and fo. ve 
much for Chriſtianity, every one of w 
ces can be proved, as well as the 
ungs themſelves do require, and as all 
the world e ſuch ings ſhould be 
roved ; it follows, that the holy Jeſus is 
e Son of God; that his religion is com- 
2 by God, and is that way by which 
he will be worſhipped and honoured ; and 
that „ there is no other name under hea- 
| Yen by which we can be ſaved, but only 
LE OPS el 
$202, To the Scepticr and Infidels of the 
.-.Gentlemen,..-.---. | | 
- Suppoſe the mighty work accompliſhed, 


o 


the croſs trampled upon, Chriſtianity every 
where proſcribed, and the religion of na- 


fure-onge more become the religion of 


its influence over the P | 
times, over the ſenſual inhabitants of O- 


which, another liſe, if after all there ſhould 
happen to be one, muſt. be more vicious 
and more miſerable than this is, unleſs a 


miracle be exerted in the alteration. of our 


diſpoſition. wa " 
Perhaps you will contend, that the uni- 
verſal light of reaſon, that the truth and 
ſitneſs of things, are of themſelves ſuffi. 
cient to exalt the nature, and regulate che 
manners of mankind. Shall we never have 
done. with this groundleſs commendation 
of natural law? Look into the fick chapter, 
of Paul's epiſtle to the Romans, and you 
will ſee the extent of its influence over the 


Gentiles of thaſe days, or if you. dillike 


Paul's authcrity, and the manners of anti- 


quity ; look into the more admired ac- 


counts of modern voyagers; and examine 
of our own 


taheitè, over the cannibals of New Zeland, 
or the remorſeleſs ſavages of America. 


But theſe men are Barbarians.-Your law 


Ren 


28% 
to them: but they have miſuſed their 


reaſon they have then the more need 


of, and would be the more thankful for ' 
that revelation, which you, with an ig- 
- norant and faſtidious ſelf-ſufficiency deem 

uſeleſs.— But, they might of themſelves, if 
they thought fit, become wiſe and vir- 

tuous.— I anſwer with Cicero, Ut nihil 
_— — nemo _— an _ va- 
ere poſſit; non intelligo quid inter- 
fit, mrum nemo fit ſapiens, an nemo eſſe 


Theſe, however, you will think, are ex- 
traordinary inftances ; and that we ought 
not from theſe, to take our meaſure of 
the excellency af the law of nature; but 
rather ſrom the civilized ſtates of China 
and Japan, or from the nations which 
flouriſhed in learuing and in arts, before 
Chriſtianity was heard of in the world. 
Von mean to ſay, that by the law of na- 
ture, which you are defirons of ſubſtituting 
in the room of the goſpel, you do not 


underſtand thoſe rules of conduct, which fo 


an individual, abſtracted from the com- 
munity, and deprived of the inſtitution of 
mankind, could excogitate for himſelf ; but 
ſuch a ſyſtem of precepts, as the moſt en- 
I ghtened men of the moſt enlightened ages, 
hrve © recommended to our obſervance. 
Where do you find this ſyſtem? We can- 
not meet with it in the works of Stobæus, 
or the Scythian Anacharſis; nor in thoſe 
of Plato, or of Cicero, nor in thoſe of the 
emperor Antoninus, or the ſlave Epic-/ 
tetus; for we are perſuaded, that the moiſt 
animated conſiderations of the wcerer, and 
the ones 4 ths deauty- of virtue, and 
the fitneſs of things, are not able to farniſh, 
e of ven 5 "mach Tel ave h 

mci of action; muc s are they 
n the polluted receſſes of a 
vitiated heart, to curb the irregularities of 
appetite; or reſtrain the impetuoſity of 
paſſion'in common men. If you order 
us to examine the works of Grotius, or 
Puffendorf, of Burlamaqui, or Hutchinſon, 
for what you underſtand by the law of 
nature; we apprehend that you are in a 
great error, in taking your notions of na- 

tural law, as diſcoverable by natural rea- 
ſon, from the elega t ſyſtems of it, which 
have been drawn up by Chriſtian philo- 
ſophers; fince they have all laid their foun- 
dations, either tacitly or expreſsly, upon a 
— 2 derived from revelation. A 

brough knowledge of the being and at - 
tributzs of God: and even thoſe amongſt 


7 


„ with nent 
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yourſelves, who, rejecting Chriſtianity, ſtill 
continue Theiſts, are indebted to —— 
(whether you are either aware of, or dif. 
poſed to acknowledge the debt, or not) 
for thoſe ſublime ſpeculations concerning 
the deity, which you have fondly attri- 
buted to the excellency of your. own un- 
aſſiſted reaſon. If you would know the 
real ſtrength of natural reaſon, and how 
far it can in the inveſtigation or 


inforcement of moral duties, you muſt 
conſult the manners and the writings of 
thoſe, who have never heard of either the 
Jewiſh or the Chriſtian diſpenſation, or of 
thoſe other manifeſtations of himſelf, which 
God vouchſafed to Adam and to the pa- 
triarchs, before and after the flood. It 
would be difficult perhaps any where, to 
find a people entirely deſtitute of tradi. 
ti notices concerning a deity, and 
of traditionary fears or tions of 
another life ; and the morals of mankind 
may have, perhaps, been no where quite 
8 as they would have been, 
had they been left wholly to themſelves 
in theſe points: however, it is a truth, 
which cannot be denied, how much ſo- 
ever it may be lamented, that though the 
| _—_ of mankind have always had 
ome faint conceptions of God; and his 
providence ; yet they have been always 
greatly inefficacious in the uction of 
good morality, and highly tory to 
is nature, amongſt all the people of the 
earth, except the Jews and Chriſtians; 
and ſome may 3 deſirous of 
excepting the who derive 
all that is good in their Koran from 
Chriſtianity, __ h 
The laws concerning juſtice, and the 


reparation of damages, concerning the 
ſecurity of property,.and the performance 
of contracts; concerning, in ſhort, what- 


ever affects the well-being of civil ſociety, 
have been every where underſtood with 
ſufficient preciſion; and if you chooſe to 
ſtile Juſtinian's code, a code of natural 
law, though you will err againſt propriety 
of ſpeech, yet you are ſo fur in he right, 
that natural reaſon diſcovered, and the 
depravity of human nature compelled hu- 
man kind, to eſtabliſh by proper ſanctions 
the laws therein contained; and yon will 
have moreover Carneades; no mean philo- 
>pher, on your fide; who knew of no law 
nature, different from that which men 
had inſtituted for their common utility; 

and which was various according to th 
"IE | manners 


1 


manners of men in different climates, and 
changeable wita a change of times in the 
fame; And in truth in all countries where 
Pagatiſm has been the eſtabliſhed religion, 


* 


though a philoſopher may now and then 
have ſtepped beyond the paſtry preſeript 
of civil juriſprudence, in his purſuit of 
virtue; yet the bulk of mankind have ever 


deen contented with that ſcanty pittance 


of morality, which enabled them to eſcape 
the laſh of civil puniſhment; I call it a 
ſcanty pittance ; aſe à man may be 
intemperate, iniquitous, impious, a thou- 
fond 64s A — and a villain, and 
yet elude the cognizance, and avoid the 
puniſhment of civil laws. | 
I am ſenſible, you will be ready to ſay, 
what is all this to the purpoſe ? though the 
bulk of mankind may never be able to 
invelligate the laws of natural religion, nor 
diſpoſed to reverence their ſanctions when 
inveſtigated by others, nor ſolicitous about 
any other ſtandard of moral tectitude, than 
eivil legiſlation ; yet the inconveniencies 
which may attend the extirpation of 
Chriſtianity, can be no proof of its truth. 
have not produced them, as a proof 
of its truth; but they are a ſtrong and 
conclofive proof, if not of its truth, at 
leaſt of its utility; and the conſideration 
of its utility, may be a motive to yourſelves 
for examining, whether it may not chance 
to be true; and ir ought to be à reaſon 
with every good citizen, and with every 
marr of found jadgment, to keep his opi- 
nions to himſelf, if from any particular 
circumſtances in his ſtudies or in his edu- 
cation he ſhould have the misfortune to 
think that it is not true. If you can dif. 
eover to the riſing ion, a better re- 
ligion than the Chriſtian, one that will 
more effeQually animate their hopes, and 
ſubdue their paſſions, make them better 
men, or better members of ſociety, we 
importune you to publiſh it for their ad- 
vantage; but till you can do that, we 
of you, not to give the reins to ,their 
paſſions, by inſtilling into their unſuſpi- 
cious minds your pernicious prejudices: 
now, men ſeruple not, by their law- 
eſs luſt, to ruin the repoſe” of private fa- 
milies, and to fix a ſtain of infamy on the 
nobleſt : even now, they heſitate not, in 
lifting up a murderous arm againſt the life 
of their friend, 'or a eir own, as 


often as the fever of intemperance ſtimu- 
lates their reſentment, or ſatiety of an 


. quite miſa 
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oſeleſs life excites their deſpondency'; ev 

now, whilſt we are 
tion from the d 
come, we find it difficult enough to reſiſt 
the ſolicitations of ſenſe, and to eſcape un- 


ſpotted from the licentious manners of the 
world: Bat what will become of our virtue, 


what of the conſequent- peace and - 
neſs of ſociety, if you perſuade- 3 


there are no ſuch things? in two words 
you may ruin yourſelves by your attempt, 


and you will certainly ruin your country 
wo ſucceſs. er 


ut the conſideration of the an- of 4 
which 


defign, is not the only one, 


induce you to abandon/ it; the ar- 


gument a tuto oughtto be warily managed, 


or it may tend to the filencing our _—_ 
4 


poſition to any ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, w 


has had the good fortune to be ſanctioned | 


by public authority; it is, indeed, liable 
to no objection in the 
do not, however, wholly rely upon its 
cogency. It is not contended, that Chriſ- 
tianity is to be received, merely becauſe it 
is uſeful : but becauſe it is true. This 
you deny, and think your objeQions well 
rounded ; we conceive them originati 
in your vanity, your immorality, or your 
— 4 There ares her: 
leſs ines, man 


3 obſer- 


y 1 ; 
vances, which the fraud or folly of man- 


kind __ every where ee to Chriſti- 
anity, (eſpecially in the church of Rome 

as eſſential parts of it; if you take thefts 
ſorry appendages” to Chriſtianity, for 


Chriſtianity itſelf, as preached by —_ 


and by the apoſtles ; if you confound 
Roman, with the Chriſtian religion, you 
its nature; and are i 
a ſtate ſimilar to that of men, (mentioned 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe of ſuperſti-, 


) who flying from ſuperſtition, leapt 
over religion, and ſank into downright 
atheiſm.—Chriſtianity is not a religi 
very palatable to a voluptuous age; it will 
not conform its precepts to the ſtandard 
of faſhion; it will not leſſen the d ity 
of vice by ng appellations bee | 
keeping, whoredom ; intrigue, -adultery ; 
and — murder; it x open 4. 
the loſt; it will not licenſe the 
perance of mankind; it is 4 troubleſome 
monitor to a man of 


ent caſe; we 


atem 


uaded of a refutrec- 
and of a judgment to 


— 


ure; and 8 
401 meh ern 


they imagine, that the 
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2e to produce the ſentiments of M. Bayle 
1 wat . if . r 1 

Out your character, you will not be 
ended at it; and if — are offended 


1 


with its freedom, it will do you good: 
4 


This inclines me to believe, that liber 


unes, like Des-Barreaux, are not great y 


| 9 the truth of what they ſay. 


have made no deep examination, 
they have learned ſome few objections, 


| which they are perpetually making a noiſe 
with; they 4 from a principle of often- 


tation, and zive themſelves the lie in the 
time of danger.— Vanity has a- greater 
ſhare in their diſputes, chan conſcience; 
ularity and 


dneſs of the opiniors which they main- 


"tain, will give them the repuation of men 


of parts by degrees, ihey get a habit 
of holding impious diſcourſes ; and if their 
yanity be accompanied. by a voluptuous 


The main ſtreſs of your objections, reſts the 


not upon the ialufficiency of the external 
evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity; far 
ew of you, though you may. become the 
uture ornaments. of the ſenate, or of the 
bar, have ever oyed an hour in its 


examination; but it reſts upon the diffi- 


culty of the doctrines, contained, in the 
New Teſtament : they exceed, lay, 
your comprehenſion; and you felicitate 


yourſelves, that you are not yet arrived 


at the true ftandard of x faith 
credo quia impoſſ hile. . You think, it 
would be taking a ſuperfluous trouble, to 
Enquire. into 4 nature of the external 


ice, in your opinion, the itſelf car- 


| . by which e in efabliſhed; 


ties with it its own refutation. A gentle» 


man as acute, probably, as any ot you; 


and who once believed, perhaps, as little 


as any of you, has drawn a quite different 
concluſion from the peruſal of the New 
Teltament; his book (however exception- 
able it may be thought in ſome particular 
parts) exhibits, not only a diſlingui ſhed 
triumph of reaſon over prejudice, of Chriſ- 
tianity over deiſm; but it exhibits, what 


s infinitely more rare, the character of a 


man, who has had courage and candour 
enough to acknowledge it. 


But what if there ſhould: be ſome in- 
domprehenſible doctrines in the Chriſtian 


keligien; ſome circumſtances, which in 
their cauſes, or their conſequences, ſur- 
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paſs the reach of human reaſon; are the 
to be rejected upon that account? You 
are, or would be thought, men of read. 
ing, and knowledge, and ge under. 
ings ; weigh the matter fairly; and 
conſider whether revealed religion be not, 
in this reſpect, juſt upon the ſame footing, 
with * other object of your contem. 
plation. Even in mathematics, the ſcience 
of demonſtration itſelf, though you get 
over its firſt principles, and learn to digeſt 
the idea of a point without parts, a line 
without. breadth, and a ſurface without 
thickneſs; yet you will find yourſelves at 
a loſs to comprehend the , perpetual ap. 
proximation of lines, which can never 
meet; the doctrine of incommenſurables, 
and of an infinity. of infinites, each in- 


finitely greater, or 3 leſs, not only 


than any finite quantity, but than e 
other, In phyſics, yon cannot compre- 
hend the primary cauſe of any thing; not 
of the light, by which you ſee; nor of 
elaſticity of the air, by which you 
bear; nor of the fire, by which you are 
warmed. - In phyſiology, you cannot tell, 
what firſt gave motion to the heart; nor 
what continues it; nor why its motion is 
leſs voluntary, than that of the lungs; nor 
why you are able to move your arm, to 
the right or left, by a fimple volition: you 
cannot explain the cauſe of animal heat; 
nor comprehend the principle, by which 
your body was at firſt formed, nor by 
which it 1s ſuſtained, nor by which it wi 
be reduced to earth. In nataral religi- 
on, you cannot 2 the eternity 
or omnipreſence of the Deity; nor eaſi- 
ly underſtand, how his preſcience can 


be conliſtent with your freedom, dr his 


immutability with his government of moral 
agents; nor why he not make all his 
creatures equally perfe& ; gor why he did 
not create them ſooner: In ſhort, you 
cannot look into any branch of knowledge, 
but you will meet with ſubjects above 
your comprehenſion. The fal and the 
redemption of human kind, are not more 
incomprehenſible, than the creation and 
the conſervation of the univerſe; the infinue 
author of the works of providence, and of 
nature, is equally inſcrutable, equally pot 
our finding out in them both. And it is 
— . remarkable, that the deepeſt in- 
quirers into nature, have ever thpoght with 
moſt, reverence, and - ſpoken with molt 


confidence, concerning thole things, which 


from i 


in revealed religion, may ſeem hard to be 
underſtood; th a a 
ſelf-ſufficiency of knowledge, which ſprings 
ofance, produces indifference, and 
ends in infidelity, Admirable to this pur- 
poſe, is the refleQtion of the greateſt 'mathe- 
matician of the preſent age, when he is 
combating an opinion of Newton's, by an 
hypotheſis of his own, ſtill leſs defenfible 
than that which he oppoſes :—Tous les 
jours que je vois de ces eſprits-forts, qui 
eritiquent les verites de notre religion, et 
en mocquent mème avec la plus imperti- 
nente ſalllanee, je penſe, chetifs mortel! 
combien et combien des choſes fur leſquels 
vous raiſonnez fi legerement, ſont elles 
plus ſablimes, et plus eleves, que celles 
ſur leſquelles le grand Newton Yegare fi 
grolfierement. 2 | 
Plato mentions a ſet of men, who were 
very ignorant, and thought themſelves 
ſupremely wiſe; and who rejected the 
argument for the being of a God, deriv 
from the harmony and order of the uni- 
verſe, as old and trite; there have been 
men, it ſeems, in all ages, who, in affecti 
fingularity, have overlooked truth: an ar- 
ument, however, is not the worſe for 
[ru old; and ſurely it would have been 
a more Juſt mode of reaſoning, if you had 
examined the external evidence for the 


truth of Chriſtianity, weighed the old ar- 


guments from miracles, and from prophe- 
 Cies, before you had rejected the whole 
account from the difficulties you met with 
in it. You would laugh at an Indian, who 
in peeping into a hiſtory of England, and 
meeting with the mention of the Thames 
being frozen, or of a ſhower of hail, or of 
ſnow, ſhould throw the book afide, as 
unworthy of his further notice, from his 
want of ability to comprehend theſe phæ- 
nomena. 
In confidering the argument from mi- 
racles, you will ſoon. be convinced, that 
it is poſſible for God to work miracles 
and you will be convinced, that it is as 
poffible for human teſtimony to eſtabliſh 
the truth of miraculous, as of phyſical 
or hiſtorical events; but before you can 
be convinced that the miracles in queſtion 
are ſupported by ſach teſtimony as de- 
ſerves to be credited, you muſt inquire at 
what period, and by what perſons, the 
| books of the Old and New Teftament were 
compoſed ; if _ reject the account, with- 
out making this examination,you reject it 
from prejudice, not from reaſon. 
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+ | There is, however, a mort method of 
have ever avoided that examining this argument, which may, 
perhaps, make as great an pron on, | 


our minds, as any other. Three men of 
iſtinguiſhed abilities, roſe up at different 
times, and, attacked Chriſtianity with 


every objection which their malice could 


ſuggeſt, or their learning could de vile 
but neither Celſus in the ſecond century, 
nor Porphyry in the third, nor the emperor 
Julian himſelf in the fourth century, ever 


queſtioned the reality of the miracles re- 
lated in the goſpels. Do but you gramm 


us what theſe men (who were more like 
to know the truth of the matter, than y« 
can be) granted to,their adverſaries, 

we will very readily let you make the mo 
of the magic, to which, as the laſt wretch 
ſhift, they were forced to attribute them, 
We can find you men, in our days, who 
from the mixture of two colourleſs liquors, 


or of any other colour you deſire ; et ditto 
citius, by a 7 reſembling water, will 
reſtore the tran 

two fluids coaleſce into a ſolid body; 


from the mixture of liquors colder than 


ice, will inſtantly raiſe you a horrid explo- 
ſion, and a tremendous flame: theſe, and 
twenty othertricks they will perform, with- 
out having been ſent with our Saviour to 
Egypt to learn magic; nay, with a bottle 
or two of oil, they will compoſe the undu- 
lations of a lake; and by a little art, they 
will reſtore the functions of life to a man, 
hg has been an hour or two under wa- 
ter, or a day or two buried in the ſnow; 


but in vain will theſe men, or the greateſt 


magician that Egypt ever ſaw, ſay to a 
Volden, ſea, © * be ſtill;“ 5 rai 
will they ſay to. a carcaſe rotting in the 
grave, Come forth; the winds and the 
ea will not obey them, and the putrid car» 
caſe will not hear them. You need not 
ſuffer yourſelves to be deprived of the 
weight of this a 
e 
now led upernatu t o ] 
niſm *** the 255 5 rd 
ition to detect a cheat, which, was ſup» 
ported both by the diſpoſition: of the peo» 
ple, and the power of the civil magiſtrate 
and they were, from that inability, forced 
to attribute to infernal agency what was 
too cunningly contrived to be detected, 
and contrived for too impious « 2: 
poſe, to de "credited as the word of 


With 


will e you a third as red as blood, 


nt-; from its having 
at the Fathers have ac 


rency; they will make 


— 


athers were in no con- 


|  expofitor, than to t 
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perhaps, 8 AR xm to 
ronfider it, as originating in Aſiatic en- 
chuſiaſm, in Chaldean myſtery, or in the 
ſubtle ſtratagem of intereſted prieſts : and 
have given yourſelves no more trouble 
concerning the predictions of ſacred, than 
concerning the oracles of Pagan hiſtory, 
Or, if ever you have caft a glance upon 
this ſubjeQ, the diſſenſions of learned men 
concerning the proper interpretation of 
the revelation, and other difficult prophe- 
. cies, may have made you raſh! . 
that all prophecies were <q ally unintel- 
ligible; and more indebted for their ac- 
compliſhment, to a fortunate concurrence 
of events, aud the pliant ingenuity of the 
ioſpired foreſight of 
the prophet,” In all that the prophets of 
the Oid Teſtament have delivered, con- 
cerniag the deſtruction of particular cities, 
and the deſolation of particular kingdoms, 
you may ſee nothing but ſhrewd conjec- 
rures, which any one acquainted with the 
hiftory of the riſe and fall of empires, 
might certainly have made: and as you 
would not hold him for a prophet, Who 
Mould now affirm, that London or Paris 
would afford to fature ages, a ſpeRacle 
Juſt as melancholy, as that which we now 
contemplate, with a figb, in the ruins of 
Agrigentum or Palmyra; ſo you cannot 
perſuade yourſelves. to believe, that the 
denunciations of ho ropes againſt the 
havughty cities of Tyre or Babylon, for 
inftance, proceeded from the inſpiration 
of the Deity. There is no doubt, that by 
ſome ſach general kind of reaſoning, many 
are influenced to pay no attention to an 
argument, which, 11 y conſidered, 
carries with it the ſtrongeſt convidtion. 
Spinoza faid, That he would have 
broken his atheiſtic ſyſtem to pieces, and 
embraced withoat repugnance the ordinary 
Kath of Chriſtians, if he could have per- 
 fuaded himſelf of the reſurrection of La- 
zarns from the dead; and I queſtion not, 
that there are many diſpeljevers, wh 
would os _e 7 N Ta, 
receive the goſpel, if t 
themſehes tat God bad ever fo 55 
in mo ovemment 
world, as to lags the mind of any 
one man with the knowledge of future 
che perſons who ſee it, a, prophecy ad- 
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ſenſes of has 


who behold its completion; and it re- 

uires, in many caſes, ſome learning, in 
all ſome attention, to judge of the corre. 
ſpondence of events with the prediQions 
concerning them, No one.can be con- 
vinced, that what Jeremiah and the other 
prophets foretold of the fate of Babylon, 
that it ſhoald be befieged-by the Medes; 
that it ſhould be taken, when her mighty 
men were drunken, when her ſprings were 
dried up; and that it ſhould become a pool 


of water, and ſhould remain deſolate for 


ever; no one, I ſay, can be convinced, 
that all theſe, a d other parts of the pro- 
phetic denunciation, have been minutely 
fulfilled, without ſpeading ſome time in 
reading the'accounts, which profane hiſto- 
rians have delivered down to us con- 
cerning its being taken by Cyrus; and 
which modern travellers have given us of 
its preſent fituation. TITS 
Porphyry was fo perſuaded of the coin- 
cidence between the prophecies of Daniel 
and the events, that he was forced to affirm 
the prophecies were written after the 
things propheſied of had happened; ano- 
ther Porphyry has, in our days, been ſo 
aſtoniſhed at the c dence between 
the prophecy concerning the deſtruQtion 
of Jeruſalem, as related by St. Matthew, 
and the hiſtory of that event, as recorded 
by Joſephus ; that, rather than embrace 
hriſlianity, he has ventured: to aſſert 
(contrary to the faith of all eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, the opinion of the learned of all 
ages, and all the rules of good criticiſm) 
that St. Matthew wrote his Goſpel after 
eruſalem had been taken and deſtroyed 
the Romans. You may from theſe 
1 perceive the ftrength of the ar- 
gument from prophecy ; it has not been 
able indeed to vanquiſh the prejudices of 
either the ancient or the modern Por- 


phyry; but it has been able to compel 


them both, to be guilty of obvious falſe - 
hoods, which have nothing but impudent 
aſſertions to ſupport them. 
hoy ply uti petal Fl 
ture have found pro s in ſimple nar- 
the times and circumſtances to which they 
naturally mere applied, and perplexed their 
| my with Poem aig naint 1 0 
and a ical conceits ; this proceeding 
made unthinking men ay leſe re- 
N rophecy in general; there are 
ſome predictions however, ſuch as thoſe 
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concerning the preſent ſtate of the Jewiſh 
people, 45 the corruption of Ch 
which are now fulfilling in the world; and 
which, if you will take the trouble to 
examine them, you will find of ſuch an 
extraordinary nature, that you will not 
perhaps heſitate to refer them to God as 
their author; and if you once become per- 
ſuaded of the truth of any one miracle, or 
of the completion of 12 prophecy, 
yon will reſolve all your difficulties (con- 
cerning the manner of God's interpoſition, 
in the moral government of our ſpecies, 
and the nature of the doctrines contained 


' in revelation) into. your own inability fully 


to comprehend the whole ſcheme of divine 
providence. Weng 

We are told, however, that the ſtrange- 
neſs of the narration, and the difficulty of 


the doctrines contained in the New Teſta- 


ment, are not the only circumſtances which 
induce you to reject itz you haye diſ- 
covered, you think, ſo many contradictions, 
in the. accounts which the Evangeliſts have 
given of the life of Chriſt, that you are 
compelled to conſider the whole as an ill- 


digeſted and improbable ſtory. You would 


not reaſon thus upon any other occaſion; 
you would not rejeR as fabulous the ac- 
counts given by Livy and Polybius of Han- 
 nibal and the Carthaginians, though you 


ſhould diſcover a difference betwixt them 


in ſeveral points of little importance. You 


cannot compare the hiſtory of the ſame 


events as delivered by any two hiſtorians, 


but you will meet with many  circum- 


. ances, which, though mentioned by one, 
are either 8 or differently 
related by the othar; and this obſervation 
peculiarly applicable to agree 

. writings :. But, no one ever thought of diſ- 
| believing the leading circumſtances of the 
lives of Vitellius or Veſpaſian, becauſe Ta- 
eitus and Suetonius did not in every thing 
| Sion pond in their accounts of theſe em- 


3 rs; and if the memoirs of the life and 


ines of M. de Voltaire himſelf, were 
. ſome twenty or thirty years after his death, 
do de delivered to world by four of 
Ai moſt intimate acquaintance; I do not 
, os _—_ —— — ons 
whole account uch an | 
man, by reaſon of ſome flight inconſiſten- 
cies and contradictions, which the avowed 
enemies of his name might chance to diſ- 


cover in the ſeveral narrations. Though tho 


we ſhould grant you then, that the Evan- 
- $f liſts had fallen into ſome trivial con- 
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r ing hn the 
with the return, o jolepk from kf. 


a Egypt, 
ugh we are. certain, that the latter 
n. 24s (nro5 how 


traditions, in what they have related con- 
cerning the life of Chriſt ; yet-you-ought 
our 


not to draw any other inference from 


conceſſion, - than that they had not plotted 
together, as cheats would have done, in 


order to give an unexceptionable conſiſt- 
ency to their fraud. We are not how- 


ever diſpoſed to move — ſuch con- 
ew 


ceſſion; we will rather you the futi- 


lity of your general argument, by touching 


upon a few of the places, which yon Wink 
are moſt liable to your cenſure. | 
You obſerve, that neither Luke, nor 
Mark, nor John, have mentioned the 


cruelty of Herod in murdering the infants ' 


of Bethlehem; and that. no account is to 
be found of this matter in Joſephus, who 
wrote the life of Herod ; and therefore 
the fact recorded by. Matthew is not true. 
The concurrent teſtimony of many in- 
dependent writers concerning a matter of 
fact, unqueſtionably. adds to its probhabi- 


lity ; but if nothing js to be received as 


true, upon the teſtimony of a fingle author, 
we mult give up ſome; of the beſt writers, 
and dilbelieve 5 


ome of the moſt intereſting 

facts of ancient hiſtory... . 4 
According to Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke, there was only an interval of three 
months, you ſay, between the baptiſm and 


taking away the forty days of 
tation, there will main 'aboy 
weeks for the whole period of his public 
AN laſted however, according 


[to St. John, at ths leaſt above three years. | 
, —Your objection fairly ſtated ſtands thus; 


Matthew, Mark, and Luke, in writing 
the hiſtory of Jeſus Chriſt, mention the 
ſeveral events of his life, as following one 


another in continued ſucceſſion, without 
taking notice of the times in which they 
happened; but is it a juſt concluſion from 


their ſilence, to inſer there really were 


no intervals of time between the tranſ- 


actions which they ſeem to have connected ? 
Many inſtances might be produced from 
the moſt admired b 


lid not happen but at very diſtant periods: 
we have an obvious 2 is man- 
ner of writing in St. — who con- 


event preceded the 


former by a gteat many 
= 4 4 jp - . 
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crucifixion of Ieſus; from which time, 
only remain about os 
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28 
John has ſaid nothing of the inſtitution 
of the Lord's ſupper; the other Evange- 
"lifts have ſaid nothing of the waſhing of 
the diſciples? feet: What then? are you 
not aſhamed to produce theſe facts, as in- 
ſtances of contradiction? if omiſſions are 
contradictions, look into the hiſtory of the 
age of Louis the Fourteenth, or into the 
general hiſtory of M. de Voltaire, and 
you will meet with a great abundance of 
contradictions. 156 
lohn, in mentioning the diſcourſe which 
Jeſus had with his mother and his beloved 
. diſciple, at the time of his crucifixion, 
fys, that ſhe, with Mary Magdalene, 
flood near the croſs; Matthew, on the 
other hand, fays, that Mary Magdalene 
and the other women were there, behold- 
ing afar off: this you think a manifeſt 
* contradiction ; and ſcoffinglyinquire, whe- 
ther the women and the Veloved diſciple, 
-which were near the croſs,” could be the 
fame with thofe, who ſtood far from the 
- croſs lt is difficolt not to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of mederation and manners, 
in anſwering fuck ſophiſtry: what! have 
vou to Iearu, that though the Evangeliſts 
ſpeak of the crucifixion, as of one event, 
it was not accompliſhed in one inſtant, 
dut laſted ſeveral hours ? And why the 
women, who were at a diſtance from the 
croſs, might not, during its continuance, 
draw near the croſs; or being 'near 
the croſs might not move from the croſs, 
more than you can explain to either 
us, or yourſelves. And we take from 
you your only refage, by denying ex- 
prefily, that the different Evangeliſts, in 
"their mention of the women, ſpeak of the 
"Game point of time. 
The Evangeliſts, you affirm, are fallen 
into groſs contradictions, in their accounts 
© of the appearances, by which Jeſus mani- 
"Feſted himſelf to his diſeiples, after his re- 
- furre&ion © from the dead; for Matthew 
peaks of two, Mark of three, Luke of 
two, and john of four. Tp contra- 
© diftory propofitions cannot be true, is 
__ *$eadily fv ey and if you will | 
the => in which Matthew fays, that Je- 
us Chriſt appeared twice, and no oftener, 
it will be further granted, that he is 
- contradiaed by john, in a vety material 
| part of his nartation; but till you do that, 
© you wpt' excuſe me, if I cannot grant, 
that the Evaugeliſts have contradi 


3 evident, that if Chri& which ſlowed from that mountain, ac- 
— lings it is pretty evi 88 Chriſt rom pat ah 


each 
other in this point; for to common under- 


Mark. - 
The different E 


aſcended 


Chriſtianity; 
deſerves our contempt: be pl 
ever, to remember for the future, that 
Bethany was not only the name of a town, 
but of a diſtrict of Mount Olivet adjoining 
to the town. | 
+ From this ſpecimen of the contra- 
- ditions, aſcribed to the hiſtorians of the 
life of Chriſt, you may judge for your- 
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appeared four times, according to Johnd 


account, he muſt have a 
according 
Luke, 


to that of — 


peared twice, 


and 


and thrice, according to that of 


| vangeliſts are not only 
accuſed of contradicting each other, but 
Luke is ſaid to have contradicted him- 
ſelf; for in his goſpel he tells us, chat Jeſus 
into heaven from Bethany; and 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles, of which he 
is the reputed author, he informs us, that 
Jeſus aſcended from Mount Olivet.—Y our 
odjection proceeds either from your igno- 
rance of geography, or your ill will to 
upon either ſuppoſition, 
,” how- 


ſelves, what little reaſon there is to reject 
iſlianity upon their account; and now 
ſadly you will be impoſed upon 


(in a 


matter of more conſequence to you than 


any other) if you take every thing for 
a contradiction, which the uncandid ad- 


verſaries of Chriſtian 
call one. 
Before I put 


ty think proper to 
an end to this addreſs, I 


cannot help taking notice of an argument, 
by which ſome philoſophers have of late 
endeavoured to overturn the whole ſyſtem 


of revelation: and it is the more neceſſary 
to give an anſwer to their objection, as it 
is become a common ſubje of philoſo- 


phical converſation, eſpecially among 
thoſe who have viſited the continent. T 

objection tends to invalidate, as is ſup- 
poſed, the authority of Moſes; by ſne wing 
that the earth is much older, than it can be 
proved to be from his account of the crea- 
tion, and the ſcripture 2 14 We 


contend, that ſix thouſand years 


ave not 


yet elapſed, fince the creation ;. and theſe 


—— contend, that they have indu- 
W 4: 


table proof of the earth's being at the 


The 


is en 
Etna, 


"leaſt ſourteen thouſand years old; and 
they complain, that Moſes hangs as a dead 
weight upon them, and blunts all their 
ꝛeal for inquiry. | 


Canonieo Recupero, who, it ſeems, 


in writing the hiſtory of mount 
$ diſcovers a ſtratum of lava, 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
cording to his opinion, in the time of the 
ſecond Punic war, or about two thouſand 
years ago this ſtratum is not yet covered 
with ſoul, ſufficient for the production of 
either corn or vines; it requires then, ſays 
the Canon, two thouſand years, at leaſt, to 
convert a ſtratum of lava into a fertile 
field. In finking a pit near Jaci, in the 
neighbourhood of they have diſ- 
covered evident marks of ſeven diſtinct 
lavas, one under the other; the ſurfaces of 
which are parallel, and moſt of them co- 
vered with a thick bed of rich earth; now, 
the eruption, which formed the loweſt of 
theſe lavas (if we may be allowed to rea- 
ſon, ſays the Canon, from analogy,) flowed 
from the mountain at leaſt fourteen thou- 
ſand years ago It might be briefly an- 
ſwered to this objection. by denying, that 
there is any thing in the hiſtory of Moſes 
repugnant to this opinion concerning the 
great antiquity of the carth; for though the 
riſe and progreſs of arts and ſciences, 
and the fmall multiplication of the human 
ſpecies, render it almoſt to a demonſtration 
probable, that man has not exiſted longer 
upon ſurface of this earth, than ac- 
cording to the Moſaic account; yet, tliat 
the earth was then created out of nothing, 
when man was placed upon it, is not, ac- 
cording to the ſentiments of ſome -philo- 
ſophers, to be proved from the original 
text of facred ſcripture; we might, I 


= reply, with theſe i to 


formidable objection of Canon, 
by granting it in its fulleſt extent; we 
are under no neceſſity, however, of adopt - 
ing their opinion, in order to ſhew the 
weakneſs of the Canon's reaſoning. For 
in the firſt place, the Canon has not ſa - 


ily eſtabliſhed his main fact, that 


the lava in queſtion, is the identical lava, 
which Diodorus Siculus mentions to have 
flowed from Etna, in the ſecond Cartha- 


ginian war; and in the ſecond place, it c: 


may be obſerved, that the time nece 


muſt be very different, according to the 
different 2 of an lavas, and 

| tuations, with reſpect to 
elevation or depreſſion; to their being ex- 


to winds; rains, and to other circum- 


; jaſt as the time, in which the 
heaps of — OO GENIE lava) 
2 th 'verdure, is different at 

5 ACCO 
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for converting the 2 0 
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the account of the Canon himſelf ; ſineg 
the crevices of this famous ſtratum are 


really full of rich, good ſoil, and have 

etty large trees growing in them. 

But if all this ſhould be thought not 
ſufficient to remove the "arg I will 
produce the Canon an analogy, in oppo» 
fition to his analogy, and which is grounded 
on more certain facts. Etna and Veſu- 
vius reſemble each other, in the. cauſes 
which produce their eruptions, and in the 
nature of their lavas, and in the time ne · 
ceſſary to mellow them into ſoil fit for 


vegetation; or if there be any dight dif. 
y not 


ference in this reſpect, it is pro 


reater than what ſubſiſts between different 


vas of the ſame mountain. This bei 


admitted, which no philoſopher will — | 
the Canon's analogy will prove juſt — 


at all, if we can produce an inſtance 
ſeven different lavas (with interjacent 
ſtrata of vegetable earth) which have 
flowed from mount Veſuvius, within the 
— not of fourteen thouſand, but 
omewhat leſs than ſeventeen hund 
years; for then, according to our analogy, 
a ſtratum. of lava may be covered with 
vegetable ſoil, in about two hundred and 


fifty years, inſtead of requiring two thou- 


ſand for the purpoſe. The eruption of 
Veſuvius, which deftroyed Herculaneum 
and Pompei, is rendered ſtill more famous 
by the death of Pliny, recorded by his 
nephew, in his letter to Tacitos ; this event 
happened in the year 79; it is not- yet 
then quite ſeventeen bundred years, fince 
Herculaneum was ſwallowed up: but we 


the ſlag, and "the furnace; 
and omething of this kind ia deduciblefrom 


\ 


— * 


neſtionable authority, 
that * the 5 covers the aucient 
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dad we been able to ſay nothing, in expla- 
nation of this phænomenon, we ſhould not 
* have acted a very rational part, in making 
our ignorance the foundation of our infide- 
ty, or ſuffering a minute philoſpher to 
ö rob us of our religion. 4 
| Four objections to revelation, may be 
numerous; you may find fault with the ac- 
| count, which Moſes has given of the crea- 
| tion and the fall; you may not be able to 
| get water enough for an univerſal deluge; 
| nor room enough in the ark of Noah, for 
All the different kinds of atrial and terreſ- 
| trial animals; you may be diſſatisfied with 
| 


the command for ſacrificing of Iſaac, for 
plundering the Egyptians, and for extir- 
pating the Canaanites; you may find fault 
with the Jewiſh economy, for its ceremo- 
nies, its ſacrifices, and its multiplicity of 
prieſts; you may object to the impreca- 
tions in he Pſalms, and think the immo- 
ralities of David, a fit ſubje&t for dra- 
| matic ridicule; you — look upon the 
| | —— promulgation of Chriſtiaaity, as 
| an infuperable objection to its truth; and 
 waywardly reject the goodneſs of God 
toward ' yourſelves, becauſe you do not 
comprehend, how) you have deſerved it 
more than others; you may know nothin 
of the entrance of fin and death into the 
world, by one man's tranſgreſſion; nor 
be able to comprehend the doctrine of the 
eroſs and of redemption by Jeſus Chriſt ; 
in ſhort, if your mind is ſo diſpoſed, you 
may find food for your ſcepticiſm in every 
page of the Bible, as well as in 
pearance of nature; and it is not in 
,poirer of any perſon. by: yourſelves, to 
clear up your doubts; you muſt read, and 
you muſt think for yourſelves; and you 
muſt do both with temper, with candour, 
and with care. Inſdelity is a rank weed 
it is nurtured by our vices, and — 
placket up as eaſily as it may be planted: 
your difficulties, with reſpect to revelation, 
may have firſt ariſen, from your on re- 
NRection on the religious indifference of 
thoſe, whom, from your earlieſt infancy, 
you have been accuſtomed to revere and 
imitate f domeſtic irreligion may have 
made you willing hearers oF libertme con 
verſation ; and, 8 
the world, may have finiſhed the buſineſs 
t a very carly'age;4and4efſt you ro wan- 
der h life without a principle io di- 
Len rect your conduct, and to die withoat hope. 
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ligion; we of you to examine it to 
the . ** it, and not 
to hold it faſt unleſs you find it good. Till 
u are difpoſed to undertake this taſk, it 
mes you to conſider with great ſeriouſ- 
neſs and attention, whether it can be for 
your intereſt to eſteem a few witty ſarcaſms, 
or metaphyſical ſubtleties, or ignorant miſ- 
ſentations, or unwarranted aſſertions, 
as unanſwerable arguments againſt revela- 
tion; and a very {light reflection will con. 
vince you, that it will certainly be for your 
reputation, to employ the flippancy of your 
rhetoric, and the poignancy of your ridi- 
cule, upon any ſubject, rather than upon 
the ſubject of religion. 
I take my leave with recommending to 
your notice, the advice which Mr. Locke 
ve to a young man, who was deſirous of 
ing acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Chriſtian religion. * Study the holy 
ſcripture, ſpecially the New Teſtament: 
Therein are contained the words of eternal 
life. It has God for its author ; Salvation 
for its end; and Truth without any mix- 
ture of error for its matter.” . 
| Ape: Big laben 
$ 201. Miftakes in judgi the Seri 
. . ture ſtyle, Eo . 4 
- he books of the Old Teſtament, which 
were written by the divine will and inſpi- 
ration, were by the Jews of old uſually di- 
vided into three ſeveral claſſes, whereof the 
firſt comprehended the five books of Moſes; 
the ſecond, all the prophets; and the third, 
thoſe writings which they called Chetabim, 
the Greeks Hagiographaz or books that 
were written by holy men, but not with 
ſach fulneſs of ſpirit as to be ranked among 
the 23 In this diviſion they rec- 
koned five books in the firſt claſs; eight in 


the ſecond; and nine in the third; in all 


two-and-twenty ; according to the num- 
ber of the lerters of their alphabet, and as 
fully n all that was neceſſary 
to be known and believed, as the number 
of their letters did all that was requiſite to 
be ſaid or written ; for in this method it 1s 
that they rauge them 
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cremiah, and his Lamentations, 
el. 
The books of the 12 leſſer prophets, 


King David's Pſalms. 
| King Solomon's Provetbs, 


Ad the reft of the holy 
h writers, | 


9. . 


His Ecclefiaftes. 
His Son 
The book of Job. 
The book of 


of Songs. 


aniel. 


— * 


The book of Ezra and Nehemia. 2 
The book of Eſther. : | emi 
— g The book of Chronicles 1. and 2. daft # 


| Bat be the books ever ſo genuine, and 
their tradition ever ſo certain, yet we can- 
not ſappoſe, them wrote by perſons divine- 
ly inſpired, fo long as we ſee in them cer- 
tain a * ms Yom ſach a ſup- 
tion, Surely the pureſt language, 
— perfect fyle, the . 
the moſt exact method, the ſoundeſt reaſou- 
ing, the man of apparent conſiſtency, and, 
in a word, all the excellencies of good 


| Comp might be expected in a 


rece 
com or dictated by the Spirit of God 
but books wherein we find the reverſe of 
all this, it is idle, if not impious, to aſcribe 
to the Deity. 8 
I. One great miſtake which the gene- 
tality of readers run into, is, to judge of 
tie compoſition of the Scripture, not from 


its original, but from its tranſlations : for, 


belides that in ancient writings, ſuch as 
the Bible is, there are alluſions to many 
rites and cuſtoms that are now. laid aſide; 
and, for this py Bak bs rs flat 
or impertinent; which, wh were in 
uſe, had a great deal of ſpirit and BY. 
8 8 them 71 * that «7 - 
„in particular, is a lan a pe- 
culiar cal, both in the 5: wp, 2 of 115 
words, and the cadence of its periods, and 
contains certain aq rig whoſe em- 
Phaſis can no more be tranſlated into an- 
other language, than the water of a dia- 
mond can be painted, without detracting 

| from the original: beſides all this, I ſay, 
the tranſlators themſelves, ſametimes by 
running into miſtakes, and at all- times 
adhering too religiouſly t6 the letter of 
text, have contributed not à little to make 


For, whereas other 


_ the ſtyle of the Sacred Writings appeur 


tranſlators have taken a liberty to accom- 
modate the beauties of the language 
whereinto they tranſlate, to the idio 
of that wherein their author wrote; 

have thought themſelves. reſtrained from 
uſing fach freedom in a divine compoſi- 
tion; and have there fore left ſeveral He- 
braic, and other foreign phraſes in thei 
verfion, which ſeem a Fittle uncouth, and 
give the reader, who can look no farther 
a very odd notion of the original; thou h 
it is certainly manifeſt, that the moſt oh. 
rg gory of oratory that ever was fram- 
ed, if we render it literally, and not give 
it the true genius of the language where- 
unto we are admitting it, will loſe all its 
beauty, and appear with the ſame dilad-- 


is, when we confine eloquence to any na- 
tion, and account that the only proof of it, 
which is accommodated to the preſent taſte. 
We indeed, in theſe European countries, 
whoſe languages, in a great meaſure, are 
derived Greek and. Latin, 

them the patterns for our imitation, anc 
account them the ſtandard of perfection: 
but there is no reaſon why the eaſtern; na- 
tions, whoſe languages have no affinity 


with them, ſhould do the ſame; much lefs 


is it reaſonable to it in writers W 
lived long before theſe Greek or Latin au- 
thors, we ſo much admire, were born. It 
is ſafficient for them that they wrote ac- 
cording to the faſhionable, and. eſteemed 

of their own. times: but that 


| y Ghoſt ſhould infpire with certain 


ſchemes of ſpeech, adapted to the modert 

taſte, and ſuch as were utterly unknown in 

93 where they lived, is a thing f 
2 5 : f 


Fg 


that can never enter into any ſober man's 
conſideration. The truth is, fince Moſes 
was bred up in all the refined learning and 
wiſdom of the Egyptians; ſince Solomon 
- was excellent in all kind of knowledge, 
and in a manner idolized by the eaſtern 
world; and ſince Daniel's promiſing youth 
was improved by the Jearning of the Chal- 
dean ſages; we have all the reaſon ima- 
ginable to believe, that they wrote accord - 
ing to the perfection of ſtyle which was 
then in uſe; that though their eloquence 
differs from ours, yet it is excellent in its 
kind; and that, if we have other notions 
of it, it-is only becauſe we are unacquaint- 
ed with thoſe bold allegories, and figura- 
tive ways of diſcourſe; thoſe dark ſen- 
tences, ſurpriſing brevities, and inconnect- 
ed tranſitions, wherein the nature of their 
true ſublime did confift. | 
III. Another miſtake we run into is, 
when we ſuppoſe that the critical rules of 
eloquence are any ways nece in divine 
compoſitions, The deſign of God, in. re- 
cording his laws, was to inform our under- 
ſtandings, to cure our paſſions, and rectify 
bet wits; and if this end be but attained, 
it is no great matter in what form of dic- 
tion the preſcription be given. We never 
expect that a phyſician's receipt ſhould be 
wrote in a Ciceronian ſtyle; and if a law- 
yer bas made us a firm conveyance of an 
| eſtate, we never inquire what elegancies 
there are in the writing. When, therefore, 
God intends to do us far greater things 
than theſe; when he is delivering bh 


terms of our ſalvation, and preſcribing the 


rules of our doty ; why ſhould we expect 
that he ſhould infilt on the niceties of liyle 


and expreſſion, and nat rather account'it a 


Aiminution of his authority, to be elabo- 
rate in trifles, when he has the momentous. 
iſſues of another life to command our at- 
tention, and affect our paſhons? In ſome 
of the greateſt works of natare, God has 
not confined himſelf to anyſuch order and 
exactneſs. The lars, we ſee, are not caſt 
into regular fi ; lakes and rivers are 

not bounded by ſtraight lines; nor are 
hills and mountains exact cones. or pyra- 
mids. When a mighty prince declares his 
will by laws and edicts to his ſubjeQs, is 
he, ® mn; ok careful at all about a 
pure ſtyle, or elegant compoſition?” Is not 
15 phraſe werfe proper enough, if it 
' conveys as much as was intended And 
would not the fine. ſtrains of ſome modern 
. Ecities be thought pedantic and affected on 
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ſuch occaſions ? Why then ſhould we ex- 
pect in the-Oracles of God an exactneſ⸗ 
that wonld be unbecoming, and beneath 
the dignity of an earthly 'monarch, and 
which bears no proportion or reſemblance 
to the magnificent works of the creation ? 
A ftri& obſervation of the rules of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, in elegant expreſſions, 
harmonious periods, and technical defini. 
tions and partitions, may gratify indeed 
ſome readers; but then it muſt be granted 
that theſe things have the air of human 
contrivance in them ; whereas in the ſim. 
ple, unaffeRted, artleſs, unequal, bold, figu- 
rative ſtyle of the Holy Scriptures, there 
is a character ſingularly ag and majeſtic, 
and what looks more like divine inſpira- 
tion, than any other ſorni of compoſi- 
non. * 8 4 4 . ” - - 
Theſe obſervations being premiſed, if 
we ſhould now conſider the nature of elo- 


quence in as it is defined by Ariſ- 
totle to be a faculty of perſuaſion, which 


Cicero makes td conſiſt in three things, 


inſtructing, delighting, and moving our 
readers or hearers mind, we ſhall find that 
the Holy Scripturcs have a fair claim to 
theſe ſeveral properties. : 
For where can we meet with Jach a 
pum repreſentation of things, in point of 
iſtory, and ſuch cogent arguments, in 
point of precept, as this one volume fur- 
niſhes us with? Where is there an hiſtory 
written more ſimply and naturally, and at 
the ſame time more nobly and loftily, than 
that of the creation of the world ? Where 


are the Ye leſſons | of morality taught 


with ſuch force and perſpicuity (except in 


the ſermons of Chriſt, and the writings of 


the apoſtles) as in the book of Deutero- 
dampf Where is the whole compaſs of 
devotion, in the ſeveral forms of confeſ- 
ſion, petition, ſupplication, thankſgiving, 
vows, and praiſes, ſo 2 taught us, 
as in the book of Pſalms? Where are the 
rules of wiſdom and prudence fo convinc- 
ingly laid down, as in the Proverbs of 
Solomon, and the choice ſentences of Ec- 
cleſiaſtes? Where is vice and impiety of 
all kinds more juſtly diſplayed, and more 
fully confated, than in the threats and ad- 
monitions of the prophets? And what do 
the little warmths, which may be raiſed in 
the fancy by an artificial compoſure and 


- vehemence of - ſtyle, ſignify in compariſon 


of thoſe ſtrong impulſes and movements 
which the Holy Scrprres make upon good 
men's ſouls, when they repreſentthe fnght- 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
ful juſtice of an angry God to ſtubborn 
offenders, and the bowels of his compaſ- 
ſion, and unſpeakable kindneſs, to all true 

enitents and faithful ſervants ? 

The Holy Scripture indeed has none of 
thoſe flaſhy ornaments of | 
with human compoſitions ſo plentifull 
abound ; but then it has a ſufficient ſtock 
of real and peculiar beauties to recom- 
mend it. To give one inſtance for all out 
of the hiſtory of Joſeph and his family: 
the whole 2 1 indeed is extremely na- 
tural; but the manner of his diſcoverin 
himſelf to his brethren is inimitable. « A 
Joſeph could no longer refrain himſelf— 

t, lifting up his voice with tears, ſaid— 
Iam 
And rethren could not anſwer him; 
for they were troubled at his preſence, 
And Joſeph ſaid to his brethren, come 
near me, I pray you: and they came near, 
and he ſaid I am Joſeph—your brother — 
whom ye ſold into Egypt.“ Nothing 
oſeph's tender reſpect for his father, 
love for his brethren : and, in like 
manner, when his brethren returned, and 


1 


told their father in what ſplendor and 


his ſon Joſeph lived, it is ſaid, « that 
acob's heart fainted, for he believed them 
not; but when he ſaw the waggons which 
Joſeph had ſent for him, the ſpirit of Ja- 
cob, their father, revived ; and Iſrael ſaid, 
it is enough 12 my ſon is yet alive 
—[ will go—and ſee him — before I die.“ 
Here is ſuch a contraſt of different paſſions, 
of utter deſpondency, dawning hope, and 
confirmed faith, triumphant joy, and pa- 
ternal affection, as no orator in the world 
could expreſs more movingly, in à more 
ealy manner, or ſhorter compaſs of words. 
| Nay more, had I leiſure to gratify the 
curious, I might eaſily ſhew, that thoſe 
very figures and ſchemes of ſpeech, which 
are ſo much admired in profane authors, 
as their great beauties and ornaments, are 
8 more conſpicueus than in the ſa- 
c . 


One figure, for inſtance, eſteemed | 
florid among the maſters of art, is, when a 
the members of a period begin-with the 
ſame word, The 5 is called ana- 
phora; and yet (if 1 miſtake not) the 
15th pſalm affords us a very beautiful 25 
ſage of this kind. Lord, who ſhall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? Who ſhall dwell 
in thy holy hill? He that walketh 15. 
rightly; he that back - biteth not with his 


where- 


Ae my father yet live ?— 


7 can be a more lively deſcription 
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tongue; he that maketh much of them 


that fear the Lord; he that ſweareth to his 


. 
* 


"# 


- 


hurt, and changeth not; he that putteth | 
not out his money to uſury, nor taketh re- 
ward againſt the innocent. He that does 


theſe things ſhall never be moved.” 


The ancient orators took a 


great deal 
of pride in ranging finely their antitheta. 
Cicero is full of this, and uſes it many 
times to a degree of affeQation; and yet 1 
cannot find any place wherein he has fur- 
paſled that paſſage of the prophet. He 
that killeth an ox, is as if he flew a man; 


he that ſacrificeth a lamb, as if he ca, 


a dog's neck; he that offereth an obla- 
tion, as if he offered ſwine's blood.” But 
above all other figures, that whereon poets. 


and orators love chiefly to dwell, is the 


buypotypoſis, or lively deſcription ; and 
Yor we thall hardly find in the beſt claſſic 
authors, any thing comparable, in this re- 
— deſtruction in the 

in the ſong of Moſes and 


rd, to the 
ed Sea, relat 
Miriam; to the deſcription of the Levia- 
than in Job; to the deſcent of God, and a 


ſtorm at fea in the Plalmiſt; to the in- 
trigues of an adulterous woman in the Pro- 


verbs; to the pride of the Jewiſh ladies in 
Iſaiah ; and to the | Plague of locuſts in 
Joel; which is repreſented like the ravag- 


ing of a country; and ſtorming a city by 
an army: * A fire devoureth before them, 


and behind them a deſolate wilderneſs, and 


nothing ſhall eſcape them. Before their 


face people ſhall be 
gather blackneſs... 
mighty men; they ſhall elimb the wall like 
men of war; they ſhall march every one 
in his way, and they ſhall not break their 
=. ſhall the wall 

city ; run upon the wall; the 
ſhall clin up upon 2 they Wal 
enter into the windows as a thief.“ The 
deſcription is more remarkable, becauſe 
the analogy is carried quite throughout 


ined; all faces ſhall 


without training, and the nog HY - 


of a conquering army in the manner 
their march, their deſtroying the proviſion, 
and burning the country, in their ſcaling 
the Karan gs 96s — my and run- 
ing about the vanqui city, are fully 
. — and ſet Noo . N "ry 
From theſe few example. (for it would 


ey ſhall run to and fro in the. 


i = 


hey ſhall run like 


be. endleſs to proceed in inſtances of this 


kind) it appears, that the Holy Bible is 
far from being defeaive in po int of elo- 


uence ; and (What is a commen- 
—_ of it) its ſtyle is full of a grateful 
3 e 
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variety ; ſometimes majeſtic as becomes 
that high and holy one who inhabiteth 
eternity; ſometimes ſo low as to anſwer 
the other part of his character, who 
dwelleth with him that is of an humble 
ſpirit; and, at all times ſo proper, and 


adapted ſo well to the ſeveral ſabjeQs it 


treats of, that whoever conſiders it atten- 
tively will perceive, in the narrative 


ol it, a ſtrain ſo ſimple and unaffected; in 


the prophetic and devotional, ſomething 


' fo animated and ſublime; and in the doc- 
ive, ſuch an air of dig- 


trinal and recepti 
nity and . as ſeems to ſpeak its 
riginal divine. 


We allow indeed, that method is an ex- 


cellent art, highly conducive to the clear- 
neſs and perſpicuity of diſcourſe ; but then 


we affirm, that it is an art of modern in- 


vention in compariſon to the times when 


the ſacred penmen wrote, and incompati- 


ble with the manner of writing which was 
then in vogue. We indeed in Europe, 
who, in this matter, have taken our ex- 
amples from Greece, can hardly read any 
thing- with pleaſure that is not digeſted 
into order, and ſorted under proper heads; 


but the eaſtern nations, who were uſed to 


a free way of diſcourſe, and neyer cramp- 
ed their notions by methodical limitations, 
would have deſpiſed a compoſition of this 
Kind, as much as we do a ſchool-boy's 
theme, with all the formalities of its exor- 
diums, tatios, and confirmations. And, if 
this was no precedent for other nations, 
much leſs can we think, that God Al- 
mighty's methods ought to be confined to 
human laws, which, being deſigned for 
the narrowneſs of our conceptions, might 
be improper and in jurious to his, whoſe 
„ thonghts are as far above ours, as the 


| heavens are higher than the earth.“ 


The truth 1s, inſpiration is, in ſome 
meaſure, the language of another world, 
and carries in it the reaſoning of ſpirits, 
which, without controverſy, is vaſtly dif- 
ferent from ours. We indeed, to make 
things lie plain before our underſtandings, 


are forced to fort them out into diſtin 


little and 


82 and conſider them 
adual advances, 


tile, that fo at laſt, by 
we may come to a tolerable conception of 
them; but this is no argument for us to 
2 ſpirits do reaſon after this 
- manner. ir underſtandings are quick 


+ 


and intuitive: they ſee the whole compaſs 


of rational inferences at once; and * one 
P 


181 * . 
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diſtinc- found thee in thy temp 


tions which gftentimes help the imperſec. 


tions of our intellects. Now, though we 
do not aſſert, that the language of the Holy 
Scriptures is an exact copy of the reaſon- 
ing of the ſpiritual world; yet, fince they 


came by the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, it 


is but reaſonable to expect that they thould 
preſerve ſome {mall reliſh of it; as books 
tranſlated into another tongue always re- 


tain ſome marks of their originals. * And 


hence it comes to paſs, that though the 
Holy Ghoſt does. vouchſafe to ſpeak in 
the language of men, yet, in his divine 
compoſitions, there are ſome traces to be 
found of that bold and unlimited ratioci- 
nation which is peculiar to the heaven- 
ly inhabitants, whoſe noble and flaming 

ughts are neyer clogged with the cold 
and jejune laws of human method. 

; | Stackbeaſe, 


+ $202. A Prayer or Pan. 


Moſt gracious Lord God, my merciful 


Father ; from my youth up, my Creator, 


my Redeemer, my Comforter. Thou, O 


Lord, ſoundeſt and ſearcheſt the depths 
and ſecrets of all hearts ; thou acknow- 
ledgeſt the upright of heart ; thou judgeſt 
the hypocrite ; thou pondereſt men's 
thoughts and doings as in a balance; thou 
meaſureſt their intentions as with a line ; 


vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid 


from thee. 

Remember, O Lord, how thy ſervant 
hath walked before thee ; remember what 
I have firſt ſought, and what hath been 
principal in my intentions, I have loy 
thy affemblies, I have mourned for the di- 
viſions of thy church, I have delighted in 
the brightneſs of thy ſanctuary. This vine, 
which thy right hand hath planted in this 
nation, I have ever prayed unto thee, that 
it might have the firſt and the latter rain, 
and that it might ſtretch her branches to 
the ſeas and to the floods. The ftate and 
bread of the poor and oppreſſed have been 

cious in mine eyes; 1 have hated all 
cruelty and "hardneſs of heart; I have 
(though in a deſpiſed monly Ar 2 the 
good of all men. If any have been my 
enemies, I thought not of them, neither 
hath the ſun almoſt ſer upon my diſplea- 
ſares, but I have been as a dove, free from 
ſuperfluity of maliciooſneſs. Thy crea- 
tures have been my books, bit thy Scri 
tures much more. I have A7 
the courts, fields, and Foes ; but I have 


” 
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_ Thouſands have been my fins, and ten 
thouſands my tranſgreſſions, but thy ſan&i- 
fications have remained with me, and my 
heart (through thy grace) hath been an 
anquenched coal upon thine altar. 
0 Lord, my ftrength } I have fince my 
met with thee in-all my ways, by 
ihy fatherly compaſſions, by thy comfort- 
able chaſtiſements, and by thy moſt viſible 
providence. As thy favours have encreaſ- 
ed upon me, ſo have thy corrections; ſo 
as thou haſt been always near me, O Lord | 
And ever as my worldly bleſſings were 
exalted, ſo ſecret darts from thee have 
pron me; and when I have aſcended 
before men, I have deſcended in humili- 
— —— 
t 0 and honour, thy h 
is heavy upon me, and hath humbled me 
according to thy former loving-kindneſs, 
keeping me ſtill in thy fatherly ſchool, 
not as a baſtard, but as a child. Juſt are 
thy juqgments upon me for my ſins, which 
ate more in number than the ſands of the 
ſea, but have no proportion to thy mer- 
cies; for what are the ſands of the ſea ? 
Earth, heavens, and all theſe, are nothin 
to thy mercies. Befides my innum 
fins, I confeſs before thee, that I am a 
debtor to- thee for the gracious talent of 
thy gifts and graces, which I have neither 
put into a napkin, nor put it, as I ooght, 
to exchangers, where it might have made 
beſt profit, but miſ-ſpent- it in things for 
which I was leaſt fit; ſo I may truly fay, 
my ſoul hath been a in the caurſe 
my pilgrimage. | Be merciful unto me, 
O Lord, for my Saviour's ſake, and receive 
me into thy boſom, or guid 
Ä Lord Bacon. 
903. The duc rine of 
75 of truth and ſimplicity. 


The Goſpel of Chriſt, as taught by 


himſelf and his apoſtles, in its original 
2 


» 10 reaſonable to be practiſed, 
ſo agreeable to the natural notions and 
reaſon of mankind, ſo beneficial in its 
effects, if men were really governed by it; 
teaching them nothing but the of 
the true God; through the mediation of 
Chriſt ; and towards: each other, juſtice, 
righteouſneſs, meekneſs, charity, and uni- 
verſal good-will ; in expectation of a fu- 


ture ju and of a laſting- ſtate of - 
happ in a better world, for them who 
5 


love, God and keep his 


ide me into thy 


Chrift a. dodrine 3 


and purity, is a doctrine of truth - 
lmplicity, a doctrine ſo eaſy to be 


AND RELIGIOUS. 
this doctrine of Chriſt, I ſay, in its native 
ſimplicity and purity, is ſo reaſonable, ſa 
excellent, and of ſuch irreſiſtible evidence, 
that had it never been corrupted by ſuper- 
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ſtitions from within, it never could have 
been oppoſed. by power from without; but 
it muſt of neceſſity have captivated man- 


kind to the obedience of faith; till the 
knowledge of the Lord had filled the earth, 


as the waters cover the ſea. IT 

Whatever difficulties there may be in 
ſome of the hiſtorical, or prophetical, or 
controverſial parts of the of Scrip- 
ture, yet as io the practical part, the duties 
required of a Chriſtian in order to falva- 
tion, there is no man that ever read the 


ſermons of Chriſt and his apoſtles, or ever 


heard them read, but undet᷑ſtood perfectly 
well what our Saviour meant by 
manding us to worſhip the one true God 
of nature, the Author and Lord of the 


univerſe, and to do to all men as we would 


they ſhould do to us; and that, denying 
ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, we ſhould 


live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this : 


preſent world; in expectation of being 
righteouſly and impartially adjudged, ac+ 
cording to our wor 
neſs or miſery in the world to come ; by 
our Saviour himſelf, our merciful and com- 
paſſionate judge. There never was 


any 
man in the chriſtian world, but felt the 


reaſonablene(s and importance of this doc- | 
trine; and, whenever theſe 


been to him, was immed 


Dr . Clark: - ” 
A and Chriſtian Pliloaphy- 


to reign, upon ch 

or depoſeth them again. It is God alone 
who op 
who 


to a ſtate of happi- 


3 


things have  - 
conſcious to himſelf, either of — 5 : 
| lowed or tranſgreſſed theſe precepts. 


On the faperiri of Sacred Haß, 
| A 


eth the enemy, who ſacks towns, _ 7 


the earth appear but as the miniſters of 
his will. In ſhort, theſe Divine Books 


_ unfold the ways of Providence. God, who 
conceals himſelf in the other events re- 
corded in our hiſtories, ſeems to reveal him- 
ſelf in theſe: and it is in this book alone 
chat we ought to learn to read the other 
hiſtories which men have left us. 
© « The Holy Books which have preſerved 
religion to aur times, contain the firſt mo- 
numents of the origin of things. They 
are more ancient than all the fabulous pro- 
ductions of the human mind, which have 
_ fince, in ſo melancholy a manner, amuſed 
the credulity of the following ages. And 
as error always ſprings from truth, and is 
a corrupt imitation of it, it is in the prin- 
ipal actions of this Divine Hiſtory, that 
the fables of Paganiſm find — 
—＋ — — one ay oy. there is no er- 
Tor which pays not thereby homage to 
the antiquity and authority of our Sacred 
| * — San 
The fincerity of Moſes appears in the 
_ mplicity of his hiſtory. He uſed no pre- 
| cautions to gain credit, becauſe he ſuppoſes 
thoſe for whom he 


M . — to 
preſerve the memo them rather amon 
their defcondams; than to inſtruct that . 
neration in the nature of them. 
Hie concealeth not in a myſterious man- 
ner the holy books from the people, leſt 
mhey ſhould diſcover the falſehood of them, 
Lüke as the vain oracles of the 8ybils were 
Haid up with care in the Capitol, which 
. 1 1 
mans, expoſed to the eyes of the prieſſs 


unjuſt 


ar. 
ily read by-a whole people; the 
old, the women and children, 
the common people, the 
ſubjefts, were bound without 
to have them in their hands; every 
had right to ſtudy. their duty, and to 
over their hopes there, Far from flat- 
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to them; and by the oracles which they 
ſaw there to be accompliſhed every day, 
they waited with confidence the fulfilment 
of thoſe of which all the world at this day 
are the witneſles,- ' | 

There is a nobleneſs, and an elevation in 
the maxims of the Goſpel, to which mean 
and grovelling minds cannot attain. The 
religion which forms groat ſouls, appears 
to be made only for them: and in order to 
be great, or to become ſo, there is a ne · 
ceſſity of being a Chriſtian. _. 

Philoſophy diſcovered the ſhame of the 
paſſions; but ſhe did not teach how to con- 
quer them: her — — precepts were 
rather the eulogium of virtue, than the re. 
medy of vice. It was even neceſlary for 
the glory and triumph of religion, that the 


_ geniuſſes, and all of 
reaſon ſhould have exhauſted them. 
ſelves, in order to render men virtuous. If 
the Socrateſes and the Platos, had not 
been teachers of the world beforg Jeſus 
Chriſt, and had not in vain attempted to 
* manners, and correct men by the 

force of reaſon, man might have been 
able to-do honour by his virtue to the ſu · 
periority of reaſon, or the beauty of virtue 
itſelf : theſe preachers of wiſdom did 


not make wiſe men; and it was neceſſary 


thar the vain efforts of philoſophy ſhould 

4 ay ann. e * 
ſhort, it was religion, which exhibit- 

ed to the world the true wiſe man, ſo — 


parade of human reaſon. She 
mited all her glary, like philoſophy, to the 
eflay of hardly forming one ſage in a cen. 
tury amongſt men: ſhe hath peopled with 
them cities, empires, deſarts; and the 
le univerſe .has been to her another 
Lyczum; where in the mid of public 
ſhe hath preached wiſdom to all 
mankind,” It is not only amongſt the mot 
nations that ſhe hath | her wiſe 
men: the Greck and Barbarian, the Ro- 
man and jan, hath been equally cal- 
led to her divine I it is not only 
ſar the learned that ſhe bath reſerved the 
ſublime knowledge of her myſteries ; the 
9 eſied as well as the ſago; 
and the ignorant themſelves have become 
"her doQors and apoſtles. | It was neceſlary 
that the true wiſdom/ ſhould become the 
- wiſdom of all men. 
Zut further ſtill : her doctrine was fooliſb- 
; and yet, the philoſo- 
- phers ſubmitted their proud reaſon to this 
boy folly; ſhe anngunc 


nothing but 


* 
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ereſſes and ſufferings ; and yet the Cæſars 
became her diſciples. She alone came to 
teach mankind” that chaſtity, humility, 

| temperance might be ſeated on the throne, 
and that the ſeat of the paſſions and of 


ſures, might become the ſeat of virtue 


and innocence. What a glory was this 
for religion.  Maſfllon, Babes of Clermont. 


$ 205. The Light of Reaſon imperfed: 
| If the glorious light of the Goſpel be 
ſometimes overcaſt with elouds of doubt, ſo 
is the light of our reaſon too. But ſhall 
we deprive ourſelves of the advantage of 
either, becauſe thoſe clouds cannot „ 

be entirely removed while we remain 

this mortal life ? Shall we obſtinately and 
frowardly ſhut our eyes againſt that day- 
ſpring from on high that has viſited us, 
ſe we are not as yet able to bear the 
full blaze of his beams ? Indeed, not even 
in heaven itſelf, not in the higheſt ſtate of 
perfection to which a finite being can ever 
attain, will all the counſels of Providence, 
all the height and the depth of the infinite 
wiſdom of God, be ever diſcloſed or under- 
ſtood. © Faith, even then, will be neceſlary ; 
and there will be m 


be penetrated by the moſt exalted arch- 


than a ſubmiſſive confidence in the divine 
wiſdom. What, then, ſhall man preſume 
that his weak and narrow underſtanding is 
ſufficient to guide him into all truth, with- 
out any need of revelation or faith ? Shall 
he complain that the ways of God are not 
like his ways, and his finding out? 
True eee 


It would teach us to be content within 
_ thoſe bounds which God has aſſigned to 


BESR EAN TAR E r ator ed 


d 
2 

to captivi every thought to 

dioncs of Chritt, Led 6 

4 206. The fomplicity of the Sacred Writers. 
ge; - I cannot forbear taking notice of one 
ome | | appears in 
lary ll the compoſitions of the ſacred writers, 
the and particul the Evangeliſts; and 

unornamen- 


that i ehe im 


hy af ary 


165 * 


and by his diſciples in his name; of his 


yſteries which cannot 
angel, and truths which cannot be known 


by him otherwiſe than from revelation, or makin 
| believed upon any other ground of aſſent 


teach us a wiſer and modeſter part. 


faith ſhould not and in the wiſdom 


<apabile, one would- think, of the 
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lighting up a flame of oratory, even in the 


dulleſt and coldeſt breaſts, ey ſpeak of Þ 
an angel deſcending from heaven to foretel | 
the miraculous "conception of Jeſusz- of * 
another proclaiming his birth, attended by | | 


a multitude of the heavenly hoſt prai 9 
God, „and ſaying, Glory Ayo pop | 
higheſt, and on earth 3 good Win 9 
towards men; of his ftar appearing ian 

the Eaſt; of angels miniſtring to him in 
the wilderneſs ; of his glory in the mount; | 
of a voice twice heard from heaven; fay- 

ing, This is 3 Son; of 
innumerable miracles performed by him,” 


fozetelling future events; of prodigies 
accompanying his crucifixion and death; 
of an angel defending in terrors, opening 
his ſepulchre, and frig away the 
ſoldiers Who were ſet to it; of his 
ring from the dead, - aſcending into 
heaven, and pouring down, ding to 


4 
knowing the thoughts ef men” uf is? | 
| 


and of power that,” adda; be,” « 


4 


men, but in the power of God.“ And 2 
let it be remembered that he, Who ſpeake 
P ů ͤ — 1 


as is evident from his ſpeeches 


and ſurely, had ö 


to recommend, in the 


different 


, 
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wiſdom, they would not have failed to 
lay hold on ſuch topics, as the wonders. 
of their maſter's life, and the tranſcendent 
parity and perfection of the noble, gene- 
rous, benevolent morality contained in his 
precepts, furniſhed them with. Theſe to- 
icks, I ſay, greater than ever Tully, or 
Demothenes, or Plato, were poſſeſſed of, 
mere human wiſdom would doubtleſs have 
prompted them to make uſe of, in order 
ne ſtrangeſt manner, the 
religion of Jeſus Chriſt to mankind, by 
turning their : ttenijon to the divine part 
of bis character, and hiding, as it were, in 
2 blaze of heavenly light and glory, his 
I N — and Ris : 2 
Aud had they upon ſyuch topics as theſe, 
and in ſech a cauſe, called into their aſſiſt- 
ance all the arts of compoſition, rhetoric, 
and logic, who would have blamed them 
for it? Not thoſe perſons, I preſume, who, 
dazzled and captivated with the glitterin 
122 of human wiſdom, make a . 
at 5 


icity of the Goſpel, and think 


it wit to idicule the ſtyle and language of 


the Holy. Scriptüres. But the all-wiſe 
Spirit of God, by v hom theſe ſacred writ- 
ers were guided into all truth, thought ft 
to direct or permit them to proceed in a 

* a method, however, 
10 that, in which he hath 


been zaſed to reveal himſelf to us in the 
ook of nature, the ſtupendous frarae 
of the gniverſe z all whoſe wonders he hath 
jugged it ſafficient to lay before us in 
from — obſervations 
and k 
which, having  endued ys with reaſon, he 


: 


11 
i 


4 2 5 - 


pear, in thoſe 


wiſdom, goodneſs, and power, as will leave 


kim no room to doubt of their authox, or 


10 ſulpe that in thoſe particulars which 
he —— or to a thorough . 
owledge of which he cannot perhaps at- 
and malignity.. The ſame thipg might be n 
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of knowing, ſuch evident characters of 
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lame, if I may fo ſpeak, of the revel 
of God, the Holy OR For 27 
the firſt, ſo allo in this are there many 
Faſſages, that to a curſory, unobſerving 
reader appear idle, unconnected, unac- 
countable, and inconſiſtent with thoſo 
marks of truth, wiſdom, juſtice, mercy, 
and benevolence, which in others are ſo 
viſible, that the moſt careleſs and inatten- 
tive cannot but diſcern them. And even 
theſe, many af them, at leaſt, will often be 
found, upon a cloſer and ſtricter examina- 
tion, to accord and coincide with the other 
more plain and more intelligible paſſages, 
and to be no heterogeneous parts of one 
and the ſame wiſe and harmonious compo- 
tion. In both indeed, in the natural as 
well as che moral book of God, there are, 
and ever will be, many diſiculties, which 
the wit of man may never be able to re- 
ſolve ; but will a wiſe philoſopher, becauſe 
he cannot comprehend every thing he ſees, 


| reject for that reaſon all the truths that lie 


within. his reach, and let a few inexplicable 
difficulties over-balance the- many plain 
and infallible evidences. of the finger of 
God, which in all parts, both of 
his created written works? Or will 
he preſume ſo far. upon his own wiſdom, 
as to ſay, God ought to have expreſſed 
himſelf more clearly? The point and 
exact degree of clearneſs, which will 
equally ſuit the different capacities of 
men in different ages and countries, will, 
I believe, be found more difficult to fix 
than is imagined; ſince What is clear to 
one man in a certain ſituation of mind, 
time, and place, will inevitably be obſcure 
to another, who views it in other poſitions, 
and-under other circumſtances. How va- 
rious and even contradictory are the read- 
ings and comments, which ſeveral men, in 
the ſeveral ages and climates of the world, 
have made upon nature! And yet her 
characters are equally legible, and her 
laws equally intelligible, in all times and 
In all places : * There is no ſpeech nor 
language where ber voice is not heard: 


| her ſound is gone out through all the 
earth, and her words to the end of the 


world.” Al theſe miſrepreſentation 
therefore, and miſconſtruftions, of her 
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do reaſon and philoſophy, the Atheills and 
ee philoſophy „ 
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clearly? And the anſwer to this queſtion, 
as far as it concerns man to know, is, that 
God will require of him according to what 
he hath, and not according to what he hath 
not. If what is neceſſary for all to know, 
is knowable] by all; thoſe men, y 
whom God hath been pleaſed to beſtow 
capacities and faculties ſuperior to the 
yulgar, have certainly no juſt reaſon to 
complain of his having left them mate- 
rials for the exerciſe of thoſe talents, 
which, if all things were equally plain to 
all men, would be of no great advantage 
to the poſſeſſors. If, therefore, there are 
in the ſacred writings, as well as in the 
works of nature, many paſſages hard to be 
unde rſtood, it were to be wiſhed, that the 
wiſe and learned, inſtead of being offend- 
ed at them, and teaching others to be {a 
too, would be perſu 
and man raged x that they would ſet them- 

lves to conſider and examine them care- 
fully and Impartially, and with a ſincere 
defire of diſcovering and embracing the 
truth, not with an arrogant unphiloſophi- 
cal conceit of their being aleady ſuffici- 
ently wiſe and knowing. And then I doubt 
not but moſt of theſe objections to revela- 


tion, which are now 1 with the great - 


eſt confidence, would be cleared up and 
removed, like thoſe formerly made to 


Creation, and the Being and Providence 


of God, by thofe moſt ignorant, moſt ab- 
ſurd, and yet moſt ſelf-ſufficient pretenders 


a 


5 207. The ſuperiority of Chrifion phile- 


; Joby over the Stoical. 

Epictetus often lays it down as a maxim, 
that it is impoſſible for one perſon to be in 
fault, and another to be the ſufferer. This, 
on the ſuppoſition of a future ſtate, will 
certainly be made true at laſt; but in the 
lloical ſenſe, and ſyſtem, is an abſolute ex- 
tavagance, Take any perſon of plain 
underſtanding, with all the feelings of hu- 
manity about him, and ſee whether the 
ſubtleſt Stoic will ever be able to convince 
him, that while he is inſulted, oppreſſed, 
and tortured, he doth not ſuffer, See 


what comfort it will afford him, to be told, 
that, if he ſupports. his aflliftions and ill- 
treatment with fortitude and patience, 
death will fer him free, and then he and 
his perſecutor will be equally rewarded; 
will equally loſe all perſonal exiſtence, and 
return to the 


that they ſhall reſt from their labours ig 


are literally parts of the Deity, was * 
e 


that both God 


employment: but in an age, fond of pre- 
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are che conſolations propoſed by Chris: 
tianity, which not only afſures its diſciples, . 


death, but that their works ſhall follow . 
them: and by allowing them to rejoice ian 
hope, teaches them the moſt effectual way 
of becoming patient in tribulation, 
The Stoical doctrine, that human oak 
ually, . 
ſhocking, and hurtful ; as it ſuppoſ - 
tions of kis being to be wiel a : 
ſerable ; and by T nk men's ideas of 
the divine dignity, and teaching them ta 
think themſelves eſſentially as good as he, 
nouriſhed in their minds an irceligious and 
fatal preſumption. , Far differently the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem repreſents mankind, not 
as a part of the eſſence, but a work of the 
of God: as created in a ſtate of ime 
proyeable virtue and happineſs; fallen by _ .. 
an abuſe of free will, into fin, miſery, Fe 
weakneſs ; but redeemed from them by an 
Almighty Saviour; furniſhed with, addi- 
tional knowledge and ſtrength; command- . 
ed to uſe their beſt endeavours; made ſen- 
ſible, at the ſame time, how wretchedly de- 
fective they are; yet aſſured of endleſs fe- 
licity on a due exertion of them. The 
Stoic philoſophy inſults human nature and 
diſcourages all our attempts, by enjoining 
and promiſing a perfection in this life, of , 
which we feel ourſelves. incapable, . The 
Chiiftian religion ſhows compaſſion to our - 
weakneſs, by preſcribing. to us only the 
cticable taſk of aiming continually at 
urther improvements, and animates our 
endeavours, by the promiſe of a divine 
aid, equal to every trial. __ _ d 
Specifying thus the errors and de ſects 
of „ ſyſtem, is an unplehſing 


terring the gueſſes of human ſagacity be- 
fore the unerring declarations of God, it, 
ſeemed on this occaſion neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve, that the Chriſlian morality is agree-.. . 
able to reaſon and nature; that f the 


Ul 
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Stoics, for the molt part, founded on no- 
tions, intelligible to few ; and which none 
could admit, without contradiction to theie, 
own hearts. They reaſoned, many times, 
admirably well, but from falſe principles ; 
and the nobleſt of their — 1. precepts, 
being built on a ſandy baſis, lay at the 
mercy of every temptation. 
. Stoiciſm is indeed in many points infe-., 
rior to the doctrine of Socrates, which did. 
not teach, that all externals were indif- 
ferent, which did teach a future flate of 
4 | -  Feconipencez. 
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mpence ; and agreeably to that, forbad 


| ſuicide. It doth not belong to the pre- 


ſent ſubject to ſhow, how much even this 
beſt ſyſtem is excelled by Chriſtianity. It 


is ſufficient juſt to obſerve, that the author 


of it died in a profeſſion, which he had 
always made of Nas belief in the popular 
deities, whoſe" ſuperſtitions, and impure 
worſhip was the great ſource of corrup- 
tion in the Heathen world; and the laſt 
words he uttered, were a direction to his 
friend, for the performance of an ido- 


. © latrous ceremony. This melancholy in- 


— paſſage in EpiQetus, in which he _ 


n 8 


' * as a reflection on his memo 


ſtance of ignorance and error, in the moſt 
illuſtrious character for wiſdom and virtue 
in all heathen antiquity, is not mentioned 


roof of human weakneſs in general. 
| Whether reaſon could have diſcovered the 
t truths, which in theſe days are aſ- 
tibed to it, naar now ſeen fo clear! 
by the light of the Goſpel, may be a queſ- 
tion; & that it never did, is an undenia- 


dle fact; and that is enough to teach us 


thankfulneſs for the bleſing of a better in- 
formation. Socrates, who had, of all man- 
kind, the faĩreſt pretenſions to ſet up for an 
inftraQor, and reformer of the world, con- 
feſſed that he knew nothing, referred to 
tratlition, and acknowledged the want of a 


ſuperior guide: and there is a remarkable 


* 
* 


ſents it, as the office of his ſupreme 
or of one deputed by him, to appear among 
mankind, as a teacher and example. 


Upon the whole, the ſeveral ſects of 
- Heathen” philoſophy ſerve, as ſo many laid under moral reſtraints, almoſt equal to 


- Nriking inſtances of the imperfection of 


human wiſdom ; and of the extreme need 
of a divine aſſiſtance, to rectify the miſtakes 
of depraved reaſon, and to replace natural 
religion on ĩts true foundation. The Stoics 
every where teſtify the nobleſt zeal for 
virtue, and the honour of God; but they 


- -attetnipted to eſtabliſh chem on principles 


-ynconfiſtert with the nature of wan, and 


contradictory to truth and 
a direct conſequence of 


ience. By 
con eſe 1 
they were Hable to be ſeduced, and in 


oſten were ſeduced into pride, hard- heart- 


\edneſs, and the laſt dreadful extremity of 
boman guilt, ſelf- murder. * 
But however indefenſible the philoſophy 


of the Stoics in ſeveral inſtances may be, 
it appeats to have been of very important 


nſe; in the heathen world; aud th 


Are, 


on many accounts, to be conſidered in a 


very reſpectable light. Their doctrine of tions 


* 
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ry. but as a 


evidence and fixed principles, was an ex- 
cellent e from the miſchiefs, 
that might have ariſen from the ſcepticiſm 
of the Academics and Pyrrhoniſts, if un- 
oppoſed; and their zealous. defence of a 
particular providence, a valuable antidote 
to the atheiſtical ſcheme of Epicurus. To 
this may be added, that their ſtrict notions 
of virtue in moſt points, (for they ſadly 
failed in ſome) and the lives of ſeveral 
among them, muſt contribute a good deal 
to preſerve luxurious ſtates from an abſo- 
lutely univerſal diſſoluteneſs; and the ſub. 
jects of arbitrary government, from a 
wretched and contemptible pufillanimity. 
Even now, their compoſitions may be 
read with great advantage, as containing 
excellent rules of ſelf-government, and of 
ſocial behaviour; of a noble reliance on 
the aid and protection of heaven, and of 
a perfect reſignation and ſubmiſſion to the 
divine will; points, which are treated with 
t clearnef, and with admirable ſpirit, 
in the leſſons of the Stoics; and though 
their directions are ſeldom practicable on 
their principles, in trying caſes, may be 


rendered highly uſeful in ſubordination to 
Chriſtian * ions. 


If, among thoſe, who are ſo unhappy 
as to remain unconvinced of the truth of 
Chriſtianity, any are prejudiced againſt it 
by the influence of unwarrantable inclina- 


tions; ſuch perſons will find very little ad- 


vantage in rejecting the doctrines of the 
New Teſtament for thoſe of the Portico; 
unleſs they think it an advantage to be 


thoſe of the goſpel, while they are depriv- 
ed of its encouragements and ſupports. 
Deviations from the rules of ſobriety, juſ- 
tice, and piety, meet with ſmall indulgence 
in the ſtoic writings ; and they, who pro- 
feſs to admire EpiQtetus, unleſs they purſue 
that ſeverely virtuous conduct which he 
every where preſcribes, will find themſelves 
treated by him with the utmoſt degree of 
ſcorn 181 contempt. An immoral cha- 


racter is indeed, more or leſs, the out · caſt 


of all ſectis of philoſophy; and Seneca 
quotes even Epicurus, to prove the uni- 
verſal obligation of a virtuous life. Of 
this great frutà, God never left himſelf 
without witneſs. Perſons of diſtinguiſhed 
talents and opportunities ſeem to have 
been raiſed, from time to time, by Provi- 
dence, to check the torrent of corruption, 


on the minds of the multitude, to 
Fe Fr whom 
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whom the various occupations of life left 
but little leiſure to form deductions of 
their own. But then they wanted a pro- 
per commiſſion to enforce their precepts ; 
they intermixed with them, through falſe 
reaſoning, many. groſs miſtakes ; and their 
unavoidable ignorance, in ſeveral impor- 
tant points, eutangled them with doubts, 
which eaſily degenerated into pernicious 


errors. 3 
If there are others, who reje& Chriſtia- 
nity, from motives of diſlike to its pecu- 


liar doctrines, they will ſcarcely fail of 


entertaining more favourable impreflions 
of it, if they can be prevailed on, with 
impartiality, to c e the Holy Scrip- 
tures, from whence alone the chriſtian re- 
ligion is to be learned, with the ſtoic writ- 
ings; and then fairly to conſider, whether 
there is any thing to be met with in the 
diſcoveries of our bleſſed Saviour, in the 
writings of his apoſtles, or even in the 
obſcureſt parts of the prophetic books, by 
which, equitably interpreted, either their 
or their reaſon are contradicted, as 
are by the 
ſophers: and if not, whether notices from 
above, of things in which, though we com- 
end them but imperfeQly, we are 
flibly much more intereſted, than at pre- 
ſent we diſcern, ought not to be received 
with implicit yeneration; as uſeful *exer- 
ciſes and trials of that dnty, which finite 
| ings owe to infinite wi | 


1 208. The more wwe fludy the Scriptures 
rive their divine 
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the more "we 
origin, and the more wwe Hall admire 
them, ht hers | 
The more we read, the more we medi- 
tate on the Holy Scriptures, the more we 
ſhall diſcover in them an inexhauſtible 
ſource of light, and of all manner of in- 
ſtruftion; that their language is not the 
uage of men, nor ubject a pro- 
duttion of their ingenuity ; that they have 
a character peculjar to themſelves, and dif- 
ferent from the compoſitions even of the 
greateſt and beſt men; that they are ex» 
_ from all vulgar paſſions and intereſts, 


to the ordinary views of human pru- 


dence and forecaſt; in fine, that no man 
ever raiſed himſelf fo much above huma - 
6 e produce a work, in which all is 


4. A Vf Wade | 1 1 
e moſt accurate of the Pagan au- 
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oxes of theſe philo- 
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neſs, and uncertainties, with reſpect hoth 
to facts and doctrine: but it became the 
wiſe and great Being, who inſpired the 
ſacred penmen, to exempt their works from 
all ſuch imputations; and, accordingly, he 
has favoured them with. every argument 
of truth and perſuaſion, adorned them with 
the graces of language and ſentiment, 
lighted up and enlivened them with the 
brighteſt examples of virtue and ſanctity, 
annexed to their ſtudy and meditation ſuch 
helps and communications of his Holy 
Spirit as cannot be deſcribed, and made 
the belief and practice of them the only 
foundation of true Jones and happineſs. 
Every one readily allows no Abiecd can 
be equal to the life of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt; that is, to the incarna - 
tion and birth; the miracles and doctrine : 
the ſufferings and death; the reſurreclion 
and aſcenſion of a God become man to 
reform and ſave a ſinful and loſt world. 
And whoever imagines this hiſtory can be 
better wrote than it is by the Evangeliſts, 
has it yet to learn. But though it becomes 
a Chriſtian to be particularly converſant in 
this and the other writings of the New 
Teſtament, yet there is not any part .of 
the Old which does not furniſh = 
matter of inſtruction. The book of Ge- 
neſis, in the account it gives of the crea- 
tion, of the fall and puniſhment of our firſt 
parents, of the righteouſneſs of Noah, of 
the deluge, of the wonderful obedience of - 
Abraham, and the promiſe made by God 
to reward it, of the deſtruction of Sodom, 
and the providence of God over the pa- 
triarch Joſeph, preſents to our minds the 
moſt ſuitable ſubjects to fill them with 
every chriſtian ſentiment. of reverencefo 
his goodneſs, and dread of his juſtices 
When we go on to Exodus, we foo ths 6 
wonders wrought by. the Almighty in far 
vour of his people, the impenitence, of 
Pharaoh, and the various chaſtiſemenrs b 
which the murmuri 
Iſraelites in the deſart were puniſhed, Le- 
viticus and Numbers ſet fo the accuracy! 
which God exacts in his worſhip; Deuter 
onomy, the ſanctity of his laws; Joſhua, 
the accompliſhment- of his promiſes. In 
the book of Judges, we ſee the frrength. 


and weakneſs of Sampſon; in that of RUM. 

the plai . ian | 
thoſe of Kings, » holineſs of Samuel. of & 
Elijah, of Eliſha, and the other 
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and 
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and idolatry . % 
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pentance of David, his mildneſs and 
tience; the wiſdom and fin of 2 
the piety of Hezekiak and Jofiah. In 
Eſdras, the 

Tobit, the condu@ of a holy family; in 
Judith, the power of grace; in Eſther, 
prudence ; in Job, a pattern of admirable 
patience. The Maccabees afford ſuch in- 
Rances of — — and national bravery; 
ſuch an exalted and generous love of our 
country, and all this grounded on the true 
Prineiples of valour and patriotiſm, as the 
moſt boaſted atchievements in profane 


7 fp? fe ſtrangers to. The Pro- 


ve Ecclefaftics, and the other two * 


books which go under the title of the Wiſ- 
dom of Solomon and of the Son of Sirach, 
teach a more uſeful and ſublime ere e 
than all the writings which Greece and 
Rome have publiſhed. The noble i 
and re ſlections, the profound reaſgnings on 
human actions, and excellent precepts fot 
the government of life, ſafficiently witneſs 


- their infpired origin. This treaſure, in- 


deed, is throwm together in a confufed 


_ * magmiicence, above all order, that every 


* 


% 


one may collect and —_ ſuch obſerva- 
tions as chiefly tend to his on particular 
zuſtruction. And though it behoves us to 

reverence the docttine of the Holy Ghoft, 


rather than pretend to aſſign the reaſons 
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ten, and thoſe calamities which were to 


duty; for by t 


eopiouſneſs, and variety 


for his diſpenfing it in this or that manner, 
pet, I think, we perceive the fitneſs of the 
method here taken, in ſetting forth the na- 
ture, ſubſtance, arid end of our obligations; 
and, without entering on minute diſcuſ- 
ions, in _— in the whole compaſs of 
is means the paths of life 

are not only pointed out to each indivi- 
dual, and his perfonal character formed; 


but the minds of mankind, in 1 


ſurniſned and enriched with 
of all virtues . 
The Prophets announce not only the pro- 


miſes, bot alſo the characteriſtic marks of ts 


the Meffah, with the threats againſt fin- 


befal the Jews and other nations. The 
Paint onite in themſelves the chief fub- 


- jets, and all the different excellencies of ed 


the ON Testament. In a word, every 
- thing in the Sacred Writings will appear, 


"as it truly is, holy; grand, and ble, 
provided it be read with ſuitable difp 
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| was too remarkable to eſcape 
..-, obſervation: apd it frei from e ſpella· 
tors, what one ſhould think it muſt neceſ. 
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Beautiful inftances of Friend(b1) 
In tbe B 
One of the ſtrongeſt and moſt affecting 
inſtances of a faithful attachment to be 
met with in hiſtory, occurs in the friend- 
ſhip which ſubſiſted between two females. 
The inſtance alluded to, is recorded in 
the Jewiſh annals, and moſt pathetically 
related by one of the ſacred pen-men. 
The reader need not be told, that this is 
the friendſhip of Naomi and Ruth. 
Two very remarkable inſtances of friend. 
ſhip occur, in the hiftory of our Saviour's 
life : it may not perhaps be altogether un- 
neceflary to ſtate them in all their ſtriking 
circum 
The Evangeliſt, in relating the miracles 


$ 20g. 


a perſon to life who had lain ſome 

toys m = at nit Inman ogg — A 
y emp erving, that « Jeſus 
loved Litares 7 intimating, it Road 
ſeem, that the ſentiments Which Chriſt 
——— — e eg a _ 
and peculiar ſpecies of that general bene- 
volence with Which he was afteated to- 
wards all mankind. Agreeably to this 
explication of the ſacred hiſtorian's mean - 
ing, when the fiſters of Lazarus ſent to 
acquaint Jeſus with the ſtate in which their 
brother lay ; they did not even mention 
his name; but pointed him out by a more 
honourable and equally notorious deſigna- 
tion; the terms of their meſſage were, 
« behold ! he whom thou loveſt is ſick!“ 
Accordingly, when he informs his diſci- 
— of the notice he had thus received, 
is is, « Our friend Lazarus 
fleeperh No that Chriſt did not upon 
this occaſion. uſe the word friend in its 
foofe undiftinguiſhing acceptation, but in 
4 reſtrained and ſtrict x appropria ted ſenſe; 
not only manifeſt * this plain ac- 
eount of the fact itſelf, but appears farther 
evident from the ſequel, For, as he was 
advancing to the graye, accompanied with 
the relations of the deceaſed, he diſcover. 
the ſame emotions of grief as ſwelled 
the boſoms of thoſe with whom Lazarus 
had been moſt intimately connected; aud 
mpathizing with their common ſorrov, 
melted into tears. This . 
reticular 


mages which a peri o iſe at Bethany, by re- 


fatily draw from every reader, this 2 
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BOOK 1. MORAL 
and obvious reflection, « behold ! how he 
loved him!“ | 
But in the concluding cataſtrophe of our 
Saviour's life, he gave a ſtill more deciſive 


you that ſentiments of the ſtrongeſt per- 


attachment and friendſhip, were not 
vaworthy of being admitted into his ſacred 
boſom. They were too deeply,” indeed, 
impreſſed, to be extinguiſhed even by the 
moſt excruciating torments, In thoſe dread- 
ful moments, obſerving among the aflited 
witneſſes of his painful and ignominious 
ſufferings, that faithful follower, who is de- 
ſcribed by the hiftorian as « the diſciple 
whom he loved ;” he diſtinguiſhed him by 
the moſt convincing inſtance of ſuperior 
confidence, eſteem, and affection that ever 
was exhibited to the admiration of man- 
kind. For, under circumſiances of the 
moſt agonizing torments, when it might 
be thought impoſſible for human nature to 
retain any other ſenſibility but that of its 
own inexpreſſible ſufferings ; he recom- 
mended to the care and protection of this 
his tried and approved friend, in terms of 
peculiar and endearment, the moſt 
tender and ſacred: object of his private af- 
ſections. But no language can repreſent 
this pathetic and affecting ſcene, with a 
force and energy equal to the ſublime ſim- 
plicity of the Evangelis own narrative: 
No there ſtood by the croſs of Jeſus, 
his mother and his mother's ſiſter, and 


r When JeTus ſaw his him. 


| and the diſciple by, whom he 
loved ; he faith to his mother, Behold thy 
ſon | Then he ſaith to the diſciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that dif- 
ciple took: her to his own. home.“ 
It may ſafely be aſſerted, that among all 
thoſe memorable examples of fri 
which have been celebrated with the high · 
eſt — wh 4 carry ne there can- 
not uced a I e, in which 
the Wel Aegis features of exalted 
amity are ſo ſtrongly diſplayed, as in the 
ag relation. The only one, per- 
haps, that bears Even a faint reſemblance 


to it, is that famous tranſaftion, recorded 


by Lucian in his dialogue intitled Toxa- 
ris.  Eudamidas Being on his death bed 


made his will, by which he bequeathed 


lis aged mother to the care and protec- 
tion of Aretheus ; and his daughter to 
Charinenus, to be diſpoſed of in marriage 


according to his diſcretion; injoining him, 


at the ſame time, ta give her as 
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He added, that in caſe either of the lega- 
tees ſhould happen to die, he ſubſtituted 
the farvivor in his ſtead, Charixetusdied - 
ſoon after the teſtator: in conſequence 
of which, Aretheus took each of theſe ſin- 
gularly confidential legacies to himſelf; 
and celebrating the warringe of his only 
daughter and that of his friend, on the 
ſame day, he divided his fortune equally 
When the very different eireumſtauces 
attending theſe reſpective examples, are 
duty confidered ; it muſt be acknowledg- 
ed, that the former riſes as much above 
latter in the proof it exhibits of ſublime - 
friend ſhip, as it does in the dignity of the 
characters concerned, Upon the whole 
then * that the divine founder of 
the ian religion, as well by his own 
example, as by the ſpirit of his moral doc- 
trine, has not only encouraged but conſe- 
crated friondſhi s. Mana. 
5 216. Fine Morality of the Goſpel. + 
Is it bi to believe the ſublime truths 
with full afſurance of faith ? 
I glory in ſuch bi L would not part 
with it for a thouſand worlds; I as 
late the man who is poſſeſſed of it; for, 
amidſt all the viciſſitudes and calamities 
of the preſent ſtate, that man enjoys un in- 
exhauſtible fund of conſolation; of which it 
is not in the power of fortune to deprive 
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vourable to all the kind; and all the ſublime 

er or ſo unfriendly to hatred and 
ecution, to tyranny, injuſt! 
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Poetry is ſublime; when it walken in 
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de r any grea t and affection, a» 

piety, or patriotiſm. This i one of the 
$' of the heart. Phe 
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that they are ſublime. Of the Divine he- 
ture they contain the moſt magniſſ rent de- 
ſeri chat the ſoul of mn eur: com> 
The hundred and fourth Palm, 


in particular, diſplays the power midgoods 
neſs of — wap in-ereating ws > o0eN 
ned 250 world, an the various day of 
an in it, with fach majeſtic brevity 
and beauty, as it is vain to look for it dt 
compoſtion el eie 
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Such of the doctrines of the Goſpel as 
are level to human capacity appear to be 
„ . — and the ſound - 
morality. All the genius and learning 
of the Heathen world; all the tration 
of Pythagoras, Socrates, and Ariſtotle, had 
never been able to produce ſuch a ſyſlem 
of moral duty, and ſo rational an account 
idence and of man, as is to be found 
in the New Teſtament. Compared, in- 
deed, to this, -all other-moral and theolo- 
gical wiſdom | 
Loſes diſcountenanced, and like folly 


$214. Ratafammeo to. abs jour more forcibly 
© enjoined by the Goſpel, than by any other 
. <uritings. N 7 | 
The Chriſtian Scriptures are more co- 
101 — 9 — upon our obligation to 

relief upon the poor than almoſt 


Fo 


7 
| * =p ” n wy-brethren, A 
have done it unto me.” It is not neceſſary 


to underſtand this e as a literal ac- 
of what will aQally. paſs on that 


day. g it only a ſcenical deſcrip- 
eie aud principles, by which 


y will re- 
pate his decifions,. it conveys the ſame 
to us; it equally demonſtrates of 


in the 


- life; in examples; and 
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or public charity of any kind, exiſted in 
the world; whereas moſt countries in 

Chriſtendom have long abounded with 
theſe inſtitutions. To which may be add. 
ed, that a ſpirit of private liberality ſeems 
to flouriſh amid the decay of many other 
virtues: not to mention K legal provi. 
ſion for the poor, which obtains in this 
country, and which was unknown and un- 
thought of by the moſt polithed nations of 
antiquity, p Rev. . Paley. 


212. The fimplicity of the ver it 
$ an air of jablimity. | Ae 

The l negligence of nature always 
pleaſes beyond the trueſt ornaments that 
art can deviſe. Indeed, they are then 
trueſt, when they _ the neareſt to 
this negligence. To attain it, is the very 
triumph of art. The wiſe artiſt, therefore, 
always compleats his ſtudies in the great 
ſchool of creation, where the forms of e 
gance lie ſcattered in an endleſs variety 
and the writer who wiſhes to s ſome 
portion of that ſovereign excellence, 


ſim- 
plicity, even though he were an infidel/ 


would have recourſe to the Scriptures, and 
make them his model 
The pathetic and ſublime ſimplicity of 


our Saviour's whole deſcription of the laſt 


judgment cannot be paralleled in any writ- 
ing of any age. 
ſpe! we 


— In t find no 
diſplays of reaſoning; no laboured and dif. 
ficule diſtinctions ; no long and learned en- 
quiries concerning the nature and kinds of 
virtue; but virtue itſelf repreſented to the 
recepts, which are 
level to the plaineſt underſtandings; in fa- 
miliar occurrences ; in ſhort and fimple 
narrations ; in actions, or diſcourſes, real 
or imagined. And perhaps, among other 


things, it is this unf e form, this 
neglect of art and which produces 
that ul eaſe, that venerable, majeſtic 


ſimplicity, that air of truth and originality, 
which diſtinguiſi the Scriptures from all 
human writings, Rew. J. Mainwaring. 
$ 213. The Bible, as a very curious ? and 
ancient hiſtory, worthy our attention. 
Were the Bible but conſidered impar- 
tially and attentively, in its moſt advan- 
tageous lights; as it contains all the writ- 
ten revelation of God's will now extant ; 
as it is the baſis of our national religion, 


and gives vigour and ſpirit to all our ſo- 
— t is the molt ancient; and con- 
ſequently, 
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incidents, moral precepts, and political in- 
ſtitutions ; as he ſtyle of it is, in ſome 
places, nobly ſublime and poetical, and in 
others, ſweetly. natural, plain, and un- 
affected: in a word, as the being well ac- 


quainted with it is highly requiſite, in pears 
8 men uſeful and ornamental 


in this life, to ſay nothing of their happi- 
neſs in the next, it is to be hoped, that a 
cool reſiection or two of this fort, might 
induce the more 1 Gu 0 mg 
— to let the Bible take its turn, 
among thoſe volumes 


1 ; 


amuſement or inſtruction. And ſhould 


28 ke ner 


poetie Y 
the book of Pſalms, of of Jobs and ſeveral 
detached in the Prophets, — 


ſoſtrongly predominant, that every attem 

e pe 
merary decorations in.tra — 
e eee wining eee 


As to the oratorical or pathetic parts, 
jonamerable might be produced, equal if 

pe reco 
In theſe, the leadin fanny ms 
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is no leſs. remarkable. Our 
— 5 —.— and exhortations are 
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ſequently, curious collection of hiſtorical 


pa, are. wrote in the nobleſt frain of 


23s $9 — yon 2 
| ind, we may eſto o 
and his brethren, whi — — 
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— ſuperior to any thing that ap- 
in ancient ſtory. 


But as the moſt important part of Scrip- 
ture lies in the hiſtorical and ptive 
eſtament, 


part ; eſpecially in the New 


. whence chiefly our idea of duty muſt be 
drawn; ſo we findthis uniform and ſimple 


manner eminently ns os 
in every precept and narration. 


admirable in this quality. F 75 
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by te etch — friends at 
ſas, on his departure for Jeruſalem ; his 


diſeourſe an the- reſurrection, and on 


; his ceproofs, his commendations, 
Wale. r that „** 


compaſſion for the weakneſs 
'St--Paul's 
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_ thy "mercy 0 
oy "wer. I ſubmit unto thee all 
my thoughts, words, and actions, as well 


and thy loving kindneſs and mercy do 
appear in the ſeveral diſpenſations of thy 


-providence, of which, at this time I 
earneſtly deſire to have a deep and humble 
ſenſe, It has pleaſed thee to take to thy 
- mercy my deareſt huſband, who was the 
comfort and joy of. my life, after we had 
lived together many years happily in all 
conjugal love and affection. May readily 
ſubmit myſelf to thy good pleaſure, and 
ſincerely reſign mine on will to thine, 
with all Chriſtian patience, meekneſs and 
humility. Do thou pardon the 
errors and failings of my life, which have 
been the occaſion of thy diſpleaſute; and 
Jet thy judgments bring me to ſincere and 
\unfeigned repentance, and to anſwer the 


wiſe ends for which thou haſt ſent them. 


— — to aſſiſt me with the 
grace y Spirit; that l may con- 
tinue to govern the people which thou haſt 


committed to my charge, in godlineſa, 


righteouſneſs, juſtice, and mercy. In the 


management of all affairs, public and pri- 


vate, grant I may bave a ſtrict regard to 


thy holy will, that I may cp. 92-1. and 


heartily advance thy glory, and ever en- 
thelytevoaten thy 9 Do thou, 
© gracious Father, be pleaſed to grant I 
may do the greateſt good I can in all my 
capacity, and be daily improving every 
Chriſtian grace and virtue; ſo that when 


thou ſhale think fit to put an end to this 


mort and uncertain life, I may be made a 
partaker of thoſe gracious, endleſs joys, 


which thou haſt prepared for thoſe t 


love and fear thee, through Jeſus Chriſt 
Amen. ae 


„ 8 16. Prisce Eugene's Prayer. 


I believe in thee, O my God! Do thou 


ſtrengthen my faith: I hope in thee ; con- 


firm my hopes : I love thee ; inflame my 


4ove. more and mote: I repent of all my 
fins; but do thou encreaſe my repentance! 
As my fiſt beginning I worſhip/' thee ; as 
my laſt end I long for thee: as my eternal 
denefactor, I praiſe thee ; . my 


obedience to thy juſtice ; to comfort me by 
"mercy, and to protect me by th 


as my afſtitions, pains, and ſufferings, and 
© defire to have thee always in my mind, 


edo all wy works in thy name, and for 
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thy ſake to bear all adverfity with patience. 
I will nothing but what thou willeſt, © 
God; becauſe tis agreeable unto - thee. 
O give me grace that I may be attentive 
in my prayer, temperate in my diet, vigi- 
lant in my conduct, and unmoveable in all 
good purpoſes. Grant, moſt merciful Lord, 
that V may be true and faithful to thoſe 
that have entruſted me with their ſecrets; 
that I may be courteous and kind towards 
all men, and that both in my words and 


actions, I may ſhew unto them a good 


example. Diſpoſe my heart to admire and 
praiſe thy goodneſs, to hate all errors and 
evil works, to love my neighbour, and to 
deſpiſe the world. Aſſiſt me good God, 
in ſubduing Juſt by mortification, cove- 


touſneſs by liberality, anger ” mildneſs, 
a 


and lukewarmneſs by fervency. 

Enable me to conduct myſelf with prudence 

in all tranſactions, and to ſhew courage in 

danger, patience in adverſity, and in proſ- 
ity an humble mind. Let thy 


illuminate my ie age, dire = 


will, ſanctify my body, and bleſs my 
Make me diligent in curbing all irregular 


affections, zealous in imploring thy grace, 


careful-in keeping thy commandments, 
and conftant in working out my own falva- 
tion. Finally, O God, make me ſenſible 
how little is the world, bow great thy 
heavens, how ſhort time, and how long 
will be the bleſſed . O On may 

pare myſelf for dea that 1 may 
read thy judgments, that I may avoid the 


torments of hell, and obtain of thee, O 
God! eternal life through the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 1 


$ 217. The gay, young Altamont dying. 

The fad evening before the death of 
this noble youth I was with him.- No one 
was there, but his phyſician, and an inti- 
mate friend whom he loved, and whom he 


had ruined. At my coming in, he ſaid; 


You, and the phyfician, are come too 
late I have 9 life, nor hope. Y 


both eim at miracles. You would raiſe the 


ſupreme r 1 pray anto thee; that dead. 
it may pleaſe thee, O Lord, to guide and 
lead me by thy providence, to keep me in 


Heaven, I ſaid; was merciful 


ence! 1 ed down ruin ! 
I faid, The bleſſed Redeemer—— 
Fold hold ! you wound me This is 


the rock on which I ſplit denied his 


* 


Or I could not have been thus guilty. 
What has it not done to bleſs and to fave 
me I have been too ſtrong for Omni- 
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| Rrikes it back on the 


BOOK I. 'MORAL 
wh any Aung from 4 phpfician, he lay 
filent, as far as ſudden darts of pain would 
permit, till thie clock ſtruck. with 
yehemence 


3 | \ 

Oh, time! time! it is fit:thou-ſhouldeſi 
thus ſtrike thy murderer to the heart. «How 
art thou fled for ever -A month — Oh, 
for a ſingle week ! I aſk not for years; 
tho? an age were too little for the mach I 
have to do. 4 5 
On my ſaying, we could not do too 
much: that heaven was a bleſſed — 
So much the worſe. Tis loſt | *tis 
loſt Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part 
FFP 
Pray yon that can. I never prayed; 
bee, eee a Yages ven 
on my already? It cloſes with 
conſcience. Its ſevereſt ſtrokes but ſeeond 
my own. .” | b # We 
His friend being much touched, even to 
tears, at this, (Who could forbear? I could 
2 -with a moſt affeftionate look, he 
Keep thoſe tears for thyſelf; I have 
undone thee.—Doſt weep for me? That's 


eruel. What can pain me more? oy, 
e Here his 1 too much affected, 
would ha ve left him. | 


No, ſtay. Thou ftill mayeſt hope. 
Therefore hear me. How madly have J 
talked ? How madly haſt thou liſtened- and 
believed ? But look on my preſent ſtate, 
as a full anſwer to theë, and to myſelf, 
This body is all weakneſs and pain; but 
my ſoul, as if ſtrung up by torment to 
greater ſtrength and ſpirit, is full powerful 
to reaſon full mighty to ſuffer. And that, 
which thus triumphs within the jaws of 


mortality, is doubtleſs immortal. And. 


a for -a Deity, nothing leſs than an 
Almighty cob infli& hat I feel. 

| Iwas about to congratulate this paſſive, 
involuntary, confefſor, on his aſſerting the 
two prime articles of his creed, extorted 
by the rack of nature z when he thus, very 
Palbionately : | r 
No, no! let me ſpeak on. I have not 
long to ſpeak My much injured friend! 


my ſoul, as my body, lies in ruins; in 
ſeattered fragments of broken thought: 
remorſe for the paſt, throws my thoughts 


on the future. Worſe dread of the future, 

paſt. I turn, and 
mura, and find no ray. Didſt thou feel 
talf-the mountain that id on me, thou 


& 
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wouldſt ſtruggle with the martyr for his 
ſtake; and bleſs heaven for the flames: 
that is not an everlaſting flame; that is not 


an unquenehable fire. Y KA 
How were we ſtruck! Yet, ſoon after, 
fill more: With what an eye of diftracs 


tion; what a face of deſpair, he cried out: 
iſoned my friend 


My principles have 
my extravagance has beggared my boy; 
my unkindneſs has murdered wife 
And is there another hell? - Oh! thou 
blaſphemed, yet moſt indulgent, Lord 


Hell itſelf is a refuge, if it hidey 


me from thy frown. - *: - + 


. 


terrified imagination uttered horrors not to 
be repeated, or ever forgot. And ere 


the ſan aroſe, the gay, young; noble, in! 


genious, accompliſhed; and molt wretched 


Altamont expired. 


Seriptures confeſſed by a Sceptic. 


J will confeſs to you, that the — E 
ation, 


the Scriptures ſtrikes me with ad 
as the purity of the Goſpel hath its in- 
fluence 2 works 

our philoſopers their pomp o 
dition: how mean, how contemptible are 
they eompated with the Scripture! Is it 
poſſible that a book, at once fo fitple'and 
ſublime, ſhould be merely the work of 
man? Is it poſſible that the ſacred per 
ſonage, whole hiſtory it eontains, ſhould be 
himſelf a mere man? Do we find that he 
aſſumed the tone of an enthuſiaſt or 


Soon after his underſtanding failed: His | 


| Fan 
$ 218. The Majefly and Supremacy of b 


ambitious ſeQary? What ſweetneſd, has, 


purity in his manner! What an affecting 
gracefulneſs in his delivery]! What ſabli= 
mity in his maxims ! What profound wiſ- 
dom in his diſcourſes! What preſence of 
mind, what ſubtlety, what truth in his 
replies! How great the command over his 


DE 

. 4 
3 
1 


paſſions ! Where is the man, where the 


philoſopher, who could ſo live, and ſo die, 
without weaknefs, and without oſtentation ? 
When Plato deſcribed his imaginary good 
man loaded with all the ſhame of guilt) 
2 meriting the higheſt rewards of virtue, 
deſcribes exactly the character of Jeſtis 
Chriſt: the reſemblance was ſo ing, 
that all the Fathers perceived it. 
What prepoſleſſion, what blindeſs muſt 
it be, to compare the ſor of Sophroniſcus 
to the ſon of Mary ! What an infinite diſ- 
223 there is between them ! Socrates 
ying without pain or ignominy, eaſily ſup- 
* his character to the laſt; and if 
2 
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his death, however eaſy, had-not crowned 
his life, it might have been doubted whether 
Socrates, with all his wiſdom, was any 
thing more than a vain ſophiſt. He in- 
yented, it is ſaid; the theory of morals: 
Others, however, had before pit them in 
practice; he had only to fay therefore 
what they had done, and to reduce their 
examples to precepts. Ariſtides had been 

juſt before Socrates defined juſtice; Leoni- 

das had given up his life for his country 


before Socrates declared patriotiſm to be 


| duty; the Spartans were a ſober people 
before Socrates recommended ſobriety z 
before he had even defined virtue, Greece 
abounded in virtuous men. But where 
could ſeſus learn, among his competitors, 
that pure and ſublime morality, of which 
he only hath given us both precept and 
— The greateſt wiſdom was made 
known amongſt the moſt bigotted fanati- 
- cilm, and the ſimpl 


for ;. chat of Jeſus, 22 in the midſt 
ing pains, -abuſed, inſulted, and 
ed- by 'a whole nation, is the moſt 
——— 
n receiving cup 
indeed che aging — who ad- 
miniſtered it 3. but Jeſus, in the midſt of 
excruciating tortures, prayed for his mer- 
cileſs tormentors. Yes, if the life and 
death of Socrates were thoſe of a ſage, the 
1 od. 
8 we ſappoſe the evangelic hiſtory a 
mere fiftion ? Indeed, my friend, it bears 
not the marks of fiction; on the contrary, 
the hiſtory of Socrates, which 
preſumes to doubt, is not ſo well atteſted 
as" that of Jeſus Chriſt, Such a ſuppoſi- 
tion, in fact, only ſhifts the difficulty wich- 
out obvĩating it: it is more inconceivable 
that a r'of perſons ſhould agree to 
write ſuch a hiſtory, than that one only 
ſhould furniſh the ſubject of it. The 
with authors were | incapable of the 
dition, and ſtrangers to the morality con- 
tained in the Goſpel, the marks of whoſe 
2 are ſo ſtriking and inimitable, that 
inventor : a more aſtoniſhing 


$ 219. Jobn Earl of Rechefter's. dying 
| Recantation. 


When John Earl of Rocheſter came to 
ſee and eonfider his profigigs ruilt and 
danger, what invectives di — — 
imſelf, terming himſelf an ungra 

dog, and the vilet wretch that the ſun 
ſhone upon; wiſhing he had been a eraul- 


— or had lived in a dungeon, rather 


than offended God as he done ! He 
ſent awful meſſages to his ers in 
fin, and adviſed a character, 
that came to viſit him, in theſe words: O 


man the next day, he ſaid, Perhaps you 


w amp, or my plainneſs with 

yollledas ra — words 4 
and ſoberneſs; and ſtriking his hand on 
his —_ added, I hope will touch 


"He condemned that fooliſh and abſurd 
philoſophy which the world fo much ad- 
mired, propagated by the late Thomas 
Hobbs; which, he ſaid, had undone him, 
and many more of the beſt parts in the 


nation. : 


and obſcene pi ſhould be burnt. 
He . might never be 2 


wit; Which is, as he ined it, one of 


thoſe wretched creatures, who pride them- 


ſelves in abuſing God and religion. 
He proteſted he would not commit any 
n a kingdom. 
And for the admonition of others, he 
ſubſcribed the following recantation, and 
ordered it to be publiſhed, 8 | 
For the benefit of all whom I may 
have drawn into fin by my example and 
— eee to the world this 
my laſt jon, which I deliver in the 
preſence of the great God, who knows the 
ſecrets of all hearts, and 1 
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wicked life ; that I think I can never 
ſufficiently admire the goodneſs of Gad, 
who has given me a true ſenſe of my perni- 
cious opinions and vile practices, by which 
J have hitherto lived without and 
without God in the world; have an 
open en to. Jeſus Chriſt, doing the 
utmoſt deſpite to the Holy Spirit of grace: 
and that the greateſt teſtimony of my 
charity to ſuch, is, to warn them, in the 
name of God, as they regard the welfare 
of their immortal ſouls, no more to deny 


his being or his providence, or deſpiſe his 


z no more to make a mock of 

or contemn the pure and excellent re- 
igion of my ever Redeemer, thro? 
whoſe merits alone, I, one of the greateſt 
of finners, 9 a hope for mercy and 


1 Amen. 1 
eclared and ſigned in the 
Ä of Ann Rocheſter, 

Parſons, June 19, 1680. ; 

e J. Rocn zern. 
9220. To the Biographer of Hume. 
Upon the whole, Doctor, your meaning 
is good; but I think be 
this time. Vou would perſuade us, by the 
example of David Hume, Eſq; that 
ry bobs hos eggs for low ſpi as 
| antidote againſt the fear of 
death. Fat Farely, he who can reflect, with 
complacency, on a friend thus miſemploy- 
ing histalents in his life, and then, amuſing 
himſelf with Lucian, Whiſt, and Charon, at 
hisdeath, may ſmile over Babylon in ruins; 
eſteem the earthquake, which — Lif- 
bon, an agreeable occurrence; and congra- 
tulate the hardened Pharoah, on his over- 
throw in the Red Sea. Drollery in ſuch 
tircumſtances, is neither more nor leſs, than 


R 


Would we know the baneful and peſti- 
lential influences of falſe philoſophy on the 
human heart? We need only contemplate 
them in this moſt d lorable inſtance of 
Mr. Hume. Theſe ſayings, Sir, may ap- 
pear harſh ; but they are Nele And 
if ſpirits have any knowledge of 
what 1s paſſing upon earth, that perſon will 
1 y your friend as renderi 
him the trueſt ſervices, who, by energy 

„and warmth of exhortation, 
ſhall moſt contribute to 2 his writings 


from producing thoſe e 
d he no Jooger wines they ſhould 


and he is at peace 
bleſſed aſſurance I feel that inward joy, 


s upon mankind 


poem Let no man deceive himſelf, or 
deceived by others. It is the voice of 
eternal Truth, which crieth aloud, and 
faith to you, Sir, and tome, and to all the 
world! He that believeth on the Son, 
„ hath everlaſting life; and he that be- 
« lieveth not the Son, ſhall not ſee life ; - 
« but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
By way of contraſt to the behaviaur of 
Mr. Hume, at the cloſe of a life, paſſed 
without God in the world, permit me, Sir, 
to lay before yourſelf, and the public, the 
laſt ſentiments of the truly learned, judi- 
cious, and admirable Hocker, whe had 
ſpent his days in the ſervice of his Maker 
and Redeemer. , 
After this manner, therefore, ſpake the 
author of the Ecclefiaſtical Polity, imme- 
diately before he expired: 25 
I have lived to ſee, that this world is 


made up of perturbations; and I have 


been long preparing to leave it, and ga- 
thering do. for the dreadful wa of | 
making my account with God, which I 
now apprehend to be near. And though I 
have, by his grace, loved him in my youth, 
and feared him in mine age, and l-: boured 
to have à conſcience veid of offence, 
towards him, and towards all men; yet, 
« if thou, Lord, ſhouldeſt be extreme to 
« mark what I have done amiſs, who 
« can abide it?” And therefore, where I 
have failed, Lord ſhew mercy to me, for I 
plead not my righteouſneſs, but the for- 
23 of my unrighteouſneſs, throu | 
is merits, who died N pardon for 
223 finners. And fince I owe thee a 
„Lord, let it not be terrible, and then 
take thine own time; I ſubmit to it. Let 
« not mine, O Lord, but thy will be - 
40 N way hath heard wy daily 
itions; for I am at peace with all men, 
_ wid x me. From ſach 


which this world can neither give, nor 
take from me. My conſcience beareth 
me this witneſs, and this witneſs makes 
the thoughts of death 2 I could with 
to live, to do the church more fervice ;, but 
cannot hope it; for * my days are paſt, 
« as a ſhadow that returns no.. 
His worthy Biographer adds 
More he W. have ſpoken, 
irits failed him; and, after a ſhort con- 
en 
ut a period to his laſt breath, and ſo, 
ell aſleep . And now he ſeems to reſt like 
ie in Abratam's boſom. ay 5 
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parture hence ſhall arrive, will voy the 


here draw his curtain, till, with the moſt 
glorious company of the patriarchs and 
ſtles, and the moſt noble army of mar- 
tyrs and confeflors, this moſt learned, moſt 
bumble, and mott holy man ſhall alſo awake 
to receive an eternal tranquillity, and with 
it a greater degree of glory. than common 
Chrittians ſhall be made partakers of- 
Doctor Smith, when the hour of his de- 


- 


example of the believer, or the infidel, as 
it liketh him beſt.” I muſt freely own, I 
have no opinion of that reader's head, or 
heart, who will not exclaim, as I find my- 
ſelf obliged to do | 

Let me die the death of the righteous, 
and let my laſt end be like his l“ 
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$ 1. Reflections on the Heavens. 
| planets and comets which move 
round the Sun as their centre, conſtitute 
what is called, the Solar Syſtem. - Thoſe 
- Planets which are near the Sun not only 
finiſh their circuits ſooner, but likewite 
move faſter in their reſpective ors, than 
thoſe which are more remote from him. 
'The wotions of the planets are all per- 
formed from weſt to eaſt, in orbits nearly 
circular. Their names, diſtances, bulks, 
and periodical revolutions, are as follow: 
The Sun, an immenſe globe of fire, is 
placed near the common centre of the 
+ orbits of all the planets and comets; and 
turns round his axis in 25 days 6 hours. 


His diameter is computed to be 763,000 
es. 5 | 


mil | 
maar the neareſt planet to the Sun, 
round him in 8 days 23 hours, which 
the length of his year. But, being ſel- 
dom ſeen, and no ſpots appearing on bis 
furface, the time of his rotation on his 
axis, is ag yet unknown. His diftance 
from the Sunis computed to be 32,000,000 
| of miles, and his diameter 2,f00. In his 
. courſe round the Sun, he moves at the 
rate of 95,000 miles every hour. His light 
and heat are almoſt ſeven times as great 
as ours; and the Sun appears to him al- 
moſt ſeven times as large as to us. me 
Venus, the next planet in order, is 
puted to be $59,000,000 miles from 


| the ſun; and by moving at the rate of 


| 69,000 miles every hour in her orbit, ſhe 
Ses round, the Sun in 225 of our days 
nearly. Her diameter is 7,906 miles; and 
her motion 

_ tants are carried 43 miles every hour, 
© The Earth is the next * above 
Venus in the ſyſtem. It is 82 OO, oo miles 
from the Sun, and goes round him in a 
little more cha 855 7s. It travels at the 

es ev 


: rate of 1,000/mile; hour on its axis; 
| þ aþout dees miles in Mgr. Ty is 


— 


her axis the inhabi - 


orbit it moves at the rate of 58,000 every 


hour ; which motion, though 120 times 
ſwifter than that of a cannon ball, is little 
niore than half as ſwift as Mercury's mo- 
tion in his orbit. | 
The Moon js not a planet, hut only an 
attendant upon the Earth; going round it 
in a little more than 29 days, and round 
the Sun with it every year. The Moon's 
diameter is 2,180 miles, and her diſtance 
from the- Earth's. centre 240,000. - She 
goes round her orbit in about 27 days, at 
* rate of near 2, 300 miles every hour. 
Mars is the planet next in order, bein 
the firſt above the Earth's orbit. His diſ- 
tance from the Sun is computed to be 
125,000,000 miles; and by travelling at 
the rate of 47,000 miles every hour, he 
goes round the Sun in about 687 of our 
days, His diameter is 4,444 miles, and 
by his diurnal rotation the inhabitants are 
carried 556 miles every hour. 
. . the wießen of all the planets, 
is ſtill higher in the ſyſtem, being about 
26,000,000 miles from the Sun; and go- 
ing at the rate of 25,000 miles every hour 
in his orbit. His annual period 1s finiſhed 
in about 12 of our years. He is above 
1,000 times as big as the Earth, for his dia- 


- meter is $1,000 miles; which is more than 


ten times the diameter of the Earth. Ju- 


piter turns round his axis in near 10 hours, 


and his year contains upwards of 10,000 
of our. days. His equatorial inhabitants 
are carried nearly 26,000. miles every 
hour, beſides the 25,000 above mentioned 
by his annual motion. 

Jupiter bas four moons. The firſt goes 
round him in about two of our days, at the 
diſtance of 22,900 miles from his centre: 
the ſecond performs its revolution in about 
three days and a half, at 364.000 miles 
diftance : the third in a little more than 
ſeven days, at the diftance of 580,000 
miles: and the fourth in near 17 —_— 
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the diſtance of 1, ooo, ooo miles from his 


centre. 


Beides theſe moons, Jupiter is ſurround- 


ed by faint ſubſtances, called belts, in whick 
ſo many changes appear, that philoſophers 
are not agre 
ture or uſe. | 

Saturn, the next to Jupiter, is about 
780,000,000 miles from the Sun; and tra- 
velling at the rate of 18,000 miles every 
hour; performs its annual circuit in about 
30 years. Its diameter is 67,000 miles; 


and therefore it is near 600 times as big 


as the Earth. | 2 
This planet has five moons: the firſt 
goes round him in near two days, at the 
diſtance of 140,000 miles from its centre: 
the ſecond in near three days, at the diſ- 
tance of 187,000 miles: the third in four 
bs and a half, at the diſtance of 263,000 
miles: the fourth in about 16 days, at the 
diſtance . of 600, ooo miles: the fifth 
in about 80 days, at the diſtance of 
1,800,000 miles, 

Beſides theſe moons, Saturn is attended 
with a thin broad ring, as an artificial globe 


is by an horivon; the nature and uſe of 


which are but little known at preſent. - 
Georgium Sidus, the remoteſt of all the 


planets yet diſcovered, is near 40,000 


miles in diameter, and upwards of 83 years 
in performing its revolution. How many 
moons this planet is attended by is un- 
known. Two have been already diſco- 
vered. And, if the ingenious and inde- 
fatigable Mr. Herſchel is ſpared with life 
and health, we may expect to be favoured 
with till further diſcoveries.  . 

Every perſon who looks upon, and com- 
pow the ſyſtems of moons together, which 
belong to Jupiter, Saturn, and the Geor- 
gium Sidus, muſt be amazed at the vaſt 


2 of theſe three planets, and the 
noble 


e attendance they have in reſpect to 
our little Earth: and can never bring him- 
ſelf to think, that an inſinitely wiſe Creator 
hhould diſpoſe of all bis animals and vege- 
tables here, leaving the other planets bare 
and deſtitute of rational ereatures. To 
ſuppoſe that he Ind, gay 2 

chit, in creating moons, vin 
them their motions round their reſoetiive 
primaries; to imagine, that he intended 
theſe vaſt bodies for any advantage to us, 
when he well knew, that they could never 
be ſeen but by a few aſtronomers peeping 


through teleſcopes ; and that he gave to 
| theplanetsregulas rezurnsofday and night, 
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either concerning their na- 


- where, and at all times preſent ; diſplaying 


and different ſeaſons to all, where they 
would be convenient; but of no manner 
of ſervice to us, except only what unme-- 
diately regards our own planet, the Earth; 
to imagine, I ſay, that he did all this on 
our account, would be charging him im- 
pioully with having done much in vain: 
and as abſurd, as to imagine chat he bas 
created a little ſun and. a planetary fyſtem- 
within the ſhell of our Earth, and intended 
them for our uſe. Thete conſiderations 
amount to little leſs than a poſitive proof, 
that all the planets are inhabited: for if 
they are not, why all this care in furniſn- 
ing them with ſo many moons, to ſupply: 
thoſe with light, Which are at the greau r 
diſtances from the ſun? Do we not ſee; 
that the farther a planet is from the Sun, 
the greater apparatus it has for that pur- 
poſed ſave only Mars, which being but a 
mall planet, may have-moons too {mall to 
be ſeen by us. We know that the Earth 
goes round the Sun, and turns round ita 
own axis, to produce the viciſſuudes of 
ſummer and winter by the former, and of 
day and night by the latter motion, ſor 
the benefit of its inhabitants. May we 
not then fairly conclude, by parity of rea · 
ſon, that the end and defign ot all the 
other planets is the ſame ? And is not this 
agreeable to the beautiful harmony which 
exiſts throughout the univerſe ? Surely it 
is: and — in us the moſt magnificent 
ideas of the Supreme Being, who is every 


his power, wiſdom and goodneſs, among 
all his creatures ! aud diſttibuting happi- 
_ innumerable ranks of various be · 
s ; : a 
" he comets are ſolid opaque bodies, 
with long tranſparent tails or trains, iſlu- 
ing from that ſide which: is turned away 
from the Sun. They move about the Sun, 
in very eccentric ellipſes, and are of a much 
greater denſity than the Earth ; for ſome 
2 are — in every 7 to ſuch 
a de as would vitrify or diſbpate any 
— — WHete to us. Sir Iſaac Newton 
computed the heat of the comet, which 
appeared in the year 1680, when neareſt 
the Sun, to be 2,000 times hotter than red - 
hot iron, and that, being thus beated; ir 
maſt retain its heat until it comes round 
again, although its period ſhould be more 
than 20,000 years; and it is computed to 
be only 928. N | | 
It is beſieved, that there are at leaſt 
A belonging ta cur ſyſtem, mo- 
15" EA TEE | ing 
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ing in all ſorts of directions. But of all 
theſe the periods of three only are known 
with any degree of certainty. The firſt of 
the three appeared in the years 1531, 
1607, 1682, and 1758, 3 — to 
appear every 75th year. The of 
appeared in 1532 and 1661, and 
may be — to return in 1789, and 
every 129th year afterwards. The third, 
| — laſt appeared in 1680, and its pe- 
riod: being no leſs than 575+ years, can- 
not return until the year 2225. This 
comet, at its greateſt ' diſtance, is about 
11,200,000,000 miles from the Sun; and 
_ at its leaſt diſtance from the Sun's centre, 
which is 49,000 miles, is within leſs than 
a third part of the Sun's ſemi-diameter 
from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit 
which is neareſt the Sun, it flies with the 
amazing ſwiftneſs of 880,000 miles in an 
hour; and the Sun, as ſeen from it, appears 
an 1co degrees in breadth, conſequently 
o, ooo times as large as he appears to us, 
he aſtoniſhing length that this comet 
runs out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our 
minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance between 
the Sun and the neareſt fixed ſtars; of 
whoſe attractions all the comets muſt k 
clear, to return periodically, ard go ro 
the Sun: and it ſhews. us alſo, that che 
neareſt ſtars, which are probably thoſe 
that ſeem the largeſt, are as big as our 
Sun; and of the ſame nature with him; 
otherwiſe, they could not „ ge ſo large 
2 to us as they do at ſuch an 
immenſe diſtance. 
The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, 
the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the 
comets, {: em at firſt fight to indicate them 
altogether unfit for the purpoſes of animal 
life, and a moſt miſerable habitation for 
rational beings ; and therefore ſome are 
of opinion, that they are ſo many hells 
for tormenting the damned with perpetual 
vie iſſitudes of heat and cold. But when 
we — — 1 
finite power anc neſs © Deity 
the latter inclining, the former ena 
him to make creatures fuitea to all ſtates 
and circumſtances; that matter exiſts only 
for the ſake of 4 
that wherever we find it, we always find 
It pregnant with liſe, or neceſſarily ſubſer- 


vient thereto the numberleſs ſpecies, the 
aſtoniſhing dindiity-of minel in wrt, 
air, water, and even on other animals; 

every blade of graſs, every tender leaf, 
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igent beings; and 


and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch 

tifications as the nature and ſtate of — 
requires: when we reflect moreover, that 
ſome centuries ago, till experience unde. 
ceived us, a great of the earth was 
judged uninhabitable ; the torrid zone, 
by reaſon of exceſſive heat, and the two 
frigid zones becauſe of their intolerable 
cold; it ſeems highly probable, that ſuch 
numerous and large maſſes of durable mat- 
ter as the comets are, however unlike 

be to our earth, are not deſtitute of be- 
ings capable of contemplating with won- 
der,an l with gratitude, the 
wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the crea- 
tion; which is more'plainly to be obſerv- 
ed in their extenſive tour through the 
heavens, than in our more confined circuit. 
If farther conjecture is permitted, may we 
not ſuppoſe them inſtrumental in recruit- 


o 


ing the expended fuel of the Sun ; and ſup- 


plying the exhauſted moiſture of the pla- 
nets However difficult it may be, cir- 
cumſtanced as we are, to find out their par- 
ticular deſtination, this is an undou 


truth, that wherever the Deity exerts his 


power, there he alſo manifeſts his wiſdom 
and neſs. 4 

The fixed ſtars, as appears from ſeveral 
confiderations, are placed at an immenſe 
diſtance from us. Our Earth is at ſo — 
a diſtance from the Sun, that if ſeen from 
thence, it would a no bigger than a 
point, although its circumference is known 
to be upwards of 25,000 miles, Yet that 
diftance is ſo ſmall, compared with the 
Earth's diftance from the fixed ſtars, that 
if the orbit in which the Earth moves 
round the Sun were ſolid, and ſeen from 
the neareſt ſtar, it would likewiſe appear 
no bigger than a point, although it is at 
leaſt 162,000,000 miles in diameter. For 
the Earth in going round the Sun is 
162,000,000 miles nearer to ſome of the 
ſtars at one time of the year, than at an- 


other; and yet their apparent magnitudes, 


fituations, and diſtances from one another 
ſtill remain the ſame; and a teleſcope which 
5 above 200 times, does not ſen- 


y magnify them: which them to 
be at leaſt 400,000 times from us 
than we are from the Sun. 

It is not to be -imagined, that all the 


Rtars are placed in one concave ſurface, ſo 
as to be y diftant from us; but that 


they are ſcattered at immenſe diſtances 
from one another through unlimited ſpace. 
So that there may be as great a di 
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between any two neighbouring ſtars, as 
between our Sun and thoſe which are 
neareſt to him. - Therefore an obſerver, 


who is neareſt to any fixed ftar, will look 


upon it alone as a real ſun; and conſider 
the reſt as ſo many ſhining. points, placed 
at equal diſtances from ham in the firma- 
By the help of teleſcopes we diſcaver 
thouſands of ſtars which are inviſible to 
the naked eye; and the better our glaſſes 
are, ſtill the more become viſible; — 
we can ſet no limits either to their num- 
ber or their diſtances. The celebrated 


e it not impoſſible, that there 
may be ſtars at ſuch inconceivable diſ- 
tances, that their li 
ed the Earth fince 1ts creation, although 
the velocity of light be a million of times 


Hoygens carries his — ſo far, as 
to believ , 
may 


22 than the velocity of a cannon-bul- 


and Mr. Addiſon very juſtly obſerves, 

this thought is far from being extrava- 

or m_— antes that the univerſe 

the work o nite power, prompt - 

ed by by infinite goodneſs; having an 
infinite ſpac 


pace to exert itſelf in; fo that 
our imagination can ſet no bounds to 


It. 

The Sun appears ight and large 
in compariſon of the Look = becauſe 
we keep conſtantly near the Sun, in com- 

iſon of our immenſe diſtance from the 

rs. For a ſpectator, placed as near to 
any ſtar as we are to the Sun, would ſee 
that ſtar a body as large and bright as the 
Sun appears to us; and a ſpectator, as far 
diſtant from the Sun as we are from the 
fars, would ſee the Sun as ſmall as we ſee 
2 ſtar, diveſted of all its circumvolving 
planets ; and would reckon it one of the 
ſtars in numbering them. 

The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſ- 
tances from the Sun, cannot poſſibly re- 
ceive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they 
ſeem to have; nor any brightneſs ſufficient 


to make them viſible to us. For the Sun's. 


mays muſt be ſo ſcattered and diſſipated be- 
fore they reach ſuch remote objects that 
they can never be tranſmitted back to our 
eyes, fo as to render theſe obj — 1 
reflection. The ſtars therefore ſhine wi 

their own native and unborrowed luſtre, as 
the Sun does; and fince each particular 
ſtar, as well as the Sun, is confined to a 


particular portion of fpace, it is plain, 


chat the ftars are of the ſame nature with 2 
„ ˖ ©" will app "iy probable theres 
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1 and them bY 


their influences, W 


has not yet reach- 


parts of the creation which we have op- 


4 


—— with infige miſe 
, inanite Wile 
dom, and does nothing in vain, ſhould ere- 


ate ſo many glorious ſuns, fit for ſo many 


per objects near enough — hwy | 
were created only to give a faint glimmer. 
ing light to the inhabitants of this globe, 
muſt have a very ſuperficial — eof 
aſtronomy, and a mean opinion of the Di- 
vine Wikdom : fince, by an infinitely leſs 
exertion of creating power, the Deity could 
have given our much more light by 
one ſingle additional moon. "= 
- Inſtead then of one fun and one world 
only in the univerſe, as the unſkilfol in af- 
tronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers ' 
——— 
uns, wo | through” 
boundleſs ſpace, that if our Sun, with 
the planets, moons, and comets belonging 
to it, were annihilated, they would be ns 
more miſſed, by an eye that could take in 
the whole creation, than a grain of ſand 
from the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs 
being comparatively ſoſmall, that it would 


ſcarce be a in the univerſe, 
although Saturn, the outermoſt of our 


nets, revolves about the Sun in an orbit of 
——— miles in circumference, and 
of our comets make excurſions up- 
wards of 10,000,000,000 miles beyond 8a- 
turn's orbit; and yet, at that amazing diſ- 
ſtance, they are incomparably nearer to-the 
Sun than to any of the ſtars ; as is evident. 
from their keeping clear of the attractive 
power of all the ſtars, and returning perio- 
dically by virtue of the Sun's attraction. 
From what we know of our own ſyſtem, 
it may be reaſonably concluded, that all the 
reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, ſitu- 
ated, and ided with accommodations 
for rational inhabitants, Let us therefore 
take a ſurvey of the ſyſtem to which we be. 
long; the only one acceflible to us; and 
from thence we ſhall be the better enabled 
2 — and end of the other 
$ 


of the univerſe. For 3 
there is almoſt an infinite variety in 


_ of — yet oye is a 

neral analogy running through and con- 

— all the imo on ie, one 
one w | | vs 


then, to an attentive ante = 
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theſe the periods of three only are known 
with any degree of certainty. The firſt of 
the three a in the years 1531, 
1607, 1682, and 1758, — — to 
appear every 75th year. The ſecond of 


a in 1532 and 1661, and 
may be e to return in 1789, and 
every 129th year afterwards. The third, 


| having laſt appeared in 1680, and its pe- 
riod: being no leſs than 575+ years, can - 
not return until the year 2225. This 
comet, at its greateſt ' diſtance, is about 
11,200,000,000 miles from the Sun; and 
at its leaſt diſtance from the Sun's centre, 
which is 49,000 miles, is within leſs than 
a third part of the Sun's ſemi-diameter 
from his ſurface. In that part of its orbit 
which is neareſt the Sun, it flies with the 
amazing ſwiftneſs of 880,000 miles in an 
hour; and the Sun, as ſeen from it, appears 


an 1co degrees in breadth, conſequently 


©,000 times-as large as he to us, 

he 2 h 3 
runs out into empty ſpace, ſuggeſts to our 
minds an idea of the vaſt diſtance between 
the Sun and the neareſt fixed ſtars; of 
whoſe attractions all the comets muſt k 
clear, to return periodically, ard go ro 

the Sun: and it ſhews. us alſo, that che 
neareſt ſtars, which are probably thoſe 
that ſeem the are as big as our 
Sun; and of the ſame nature with him; 
otherwiſe, they could not appear fo large 
— to us as they es: m ſuch an 
immenſe diftance. 
The extreme heat, the denſe atmoſphere, 
the groſs vapours, the chaotic ſtate of the 
comets, {: em at firſt fight to indicate them 


altogether unfit for the of animal 
| life, and a moſt — pare hebien for 


vie iſſitudes of beat and cold. t when 
we conſider, on the other hand, the in- 
&inito power and goodneſs of the Deity ; 

enabling 


4 
| 
: : 
: 
q 
Z 


It pregnant with liſe, or neceſſarily - 
vient thereto; the tnumberleſs ſpecies, the 
aſtoniſhing diverſity of in earth. 
air, water, and even on other animals; 

every blade of graſs, render leaf, 


every natural 


and every one of theſe enjoying ſuch 


tifications as the nature and ſtate of — 


requires: when we reſſect moreover, that 


ſome centuries ago, till experience unde. 


ceived us, a great of the carth was 
judged uninhabitable ; the torrid zone, 
y reaſon of exceflive heat, and the two 
frigid zones becauſe of their intolerable 


cold; it ſeems highly probable, that ſuch 


numerous and large maſſes of durable mat. 
ter as the comets are, however unlike 

be to our earth, are not deſtitute of be- 
ings capable of contemplating with won- 
der, and acknowledging with gratitude, the 
wiſdom, ſymmetry, and beauty of the crea- 
tion; which is more plainly to be obſerv- 
ed in their extenſive tour through the 
heavens, than in our more confined circuit. 
If farther conjecture is permitted, may we 
not ſuppoſe them inſtrumental in recruit- 
ing the expended fuel of the Sun; and ſup- 
plying the exhauſted moiſture of the pla- 
nets ?-- However difficult it may be, cir- 
cumſtanced as we are, to find out their par- 
ticular deſtination, this is an undoubted 


truth, that wherever the Deity exerts his 


power, there he alſo manifeſts his wiſdom 
and neſs. | 

The fixed ſtars, as appears from ſeveral 
confiderations, are placed at an immenſe 
diſtance from us. Our Earth is at ſo — 
a diſtance from the Sun, that if ſeen from 
thence, it would no bigger than a 
point, although its circumference is known 
to be upwa e e miles. Vet that 
diſtance is ſo , com with the 
Earth's diſtance from the fixed ſtars, that 
if the orbit in which the Earth moves 
round the Sun were ſolid, and feen from 
the neareſt ſtar, it would likewiſe appear 
no bigger than a point, although it is at 
leaſt 162,000,000 miles in diameter. For 
the Earth in going round the Sun is 
162,000,000 nearer to ſome of the 
ſtars at one time of the year, than at an- 
other; and yet their apparent magnitudes, 
fituations, and diſtances from one another 
ſtill remain the ſame; and a teleſcope which 
magniſies above 200 times, does not ſen- 
fibly magnify them: which them to 
be at leaſt 400,000 times from us 
than we are from the Sun. 
It is not to be imagined, that all the 
ltars are placed in one concave ſurface, ſo 
as to be y diftant from ns; but that 
they are fcattered at immenſe 


from one another through unlimited 


diſtances 
_ 
So that there be as A 
| mY may great 


2 
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neareſt to him. Therefore an obſerver, 
who is neareſt to any fixed ſtar, will look 
it alone as a real ſun; and conſider 
the reſt as ſo many ſhining points, placed 
at equal diſtances from him in the firma- 


By the help of teleſcopes we diſcqver 
thouſands of ftars which are inviſible to 


the naked eye 8 


are, ſtill the more become viſible ; 
we can ſet no limits either to their num- 
ber or their diſtances, The celebrated 
Huygens carries his * ſo far, as 
23 it not impoſſible, that there 

be ſtats at ſuch inconceivable diſ- 


ed the Earth fince its creation, although 
the velocity of light be a million of times 


go than the velocity of a cannon-bul- ' 


and Mr. Addiſon very juſtly obſerves, 
this thought is far from being extrava- 
t, when — —. that the univerſe 
the work of infinite power, prompt- 
ed by by infinite goodneſs; . 
infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in; fo that 
our imagination' can ſet no bounds to 
N. - 


The Sun appears bright and large 
in compariſon of the fred = becauſe 
we keep conſtantly near the Sun, in com- 


iſon of our immenſe diſtance from the 


rs. For a ſpeQator, placed as near to 
any ſtar as we are to the Sun, would ſee 
that ſtar a body as large and bright as the 
Sun appears to us: and a ſpectator, as far 
diſtant from the Sun as we are from the 
ſtare, would ſee the Sun as ſmall as we ſee 
2 ftar, diveſted of all its circumvolving 
planets ; and would reckon it one of the 


ſtars in numbering them. 


The ſtars, being at ſuch immenſe diſ- 
tances from the Sun, cannot poſſibly re- 
ceive from him ſo ſtrong a light as they 
ſeem to have; nor any bri ſufficient 


to make them viſible to us. For the Sun's 


rays muſt be fo ſcattered and diſſipated be- 
fore they reach ſach remote object; that 
they can never be tranſmitted back to our 
eyes, ſo as to render theſe — <f 
refletion, The ſtars therefore ſhine wi 

their own native and unborrowed luſtre, as 
the Sun does ; and fince each 
tar, val as the Sun, is —— to a 
particular portion o , it is plain, 
2 portion of ſpace plain 
the Sun, 


* F * * 4 a . 
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— that their light has not yet reach - 


particular eral analogy running throu | 
r , ons 


ſtars are of the ſame nature with 
eee wighty-probable,-thar-che 


It is no ways probable, that the Al. 


acts with infinite wiſ- 


dom, and does n 
ate ſo many glorious ſuns, fit for ſo 


—_— t — and place them at fuck, Y 
per objetts — — | 
their influences, W 


were created only to give a faint glimmer. 


ing light to the iphabitants of — ccoaex Y 


muſt have a very ſuperficial know 
aſtronomy, and a mean opinion of the Di- 
vine Wisdom : 

exertion of creating 
have given our 


one ſingle additional moon, | 


Inſtead then of one ſun and n N 


only in the univerſe, as the unſkilfol in aſ- 


tronomy imagine, that ſcience diſcovers ' 


to us ſuch an inconceivable number of 
ſans, ſ. and worlds, diſperſed through” 


uns, 
boundleſs ſpace, that if our Sun, with all- 
the planets, moons, and comets belongin 


to it, were annihilated, — 
more miſſed, by an eye that could take in 


the whole creation, than a grain of ſand 


from the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they poſſeſs: 
being comparatively ſo ſmall, that — c 


ſcarce be a ſenſible in the aniverſe, 
although Saturn, the outermoſt of our pla- 
nets, revolves about the Sun in an orbit of 
3 — miles in circumference, and 
_ —— — 
s of 10,000,000,000 miles Sa- 
turn's orbit; and yet, at that amazing diſ- 
ſtance, they are incomparably nearer to the 
dun than to any of the ſtars; as is evident 
from their keeping clear of the attractive 
power of all the ſtars, and returning perio- 


dically by virtue of the Sun's attraction. 


From what we know of our own ſyſtem, 


it may be reaſonably concluded, that all the 
reſt are with equal wiſdom contrived, fita- 


ated, and ided with accommodations 
for ra inhabitants, Let us therefore 


take a ſurvey of the ſyſtem to which we be-: 
long; the only one-acceflible to us; and 
from thence we ſhall be the better enabled 
3 
ſyſtems of the univerſe. For — 
there is almoſt an infinite variety in 
parts of the creation which we 
ties of examining, yet there is a 
and con- 


one whole! + | 122 
then, to an attentive conſiderer, it 


. in - h " — 


fince, by an infinitely-leſs 
the Deity could 
much more light by 
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planets of our ſyſtem, 


| mountains, large valleys, eavi- 
| —— — Theſe fimilari 
ties leave us no room to doubt, but that 
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with their 
moons, are much of the nature with 
our — 1 the like — 
poſes. For they are ſolid opaque glo 

capable of ſupporting animals — vege- 


tables. Some of them are bigger, ſome leſs, 


and ſome much about the fize of our Earth. 
They all circulate round the Sun, as the 
Earth does, in a ſhorter or longer time, 
— to their reſpective diſtances from 
him; have, where it would not be in- 


axes like that of our Earth, cauſing an al- 


terrate — 5 which is 
neceffary bour, vegetation, 
and that all parts of their ſurfaces may be 
to the rays of the Sun. 

- Such of the 


the Jun, and therefore enjoy leaſt of his 


ght, have that deficiency made up by ſe- 


veral moons, which conſtantly accompany, 
and revolve about them, as our Moon re- 
volves about the Earth. The remoteſt pla- 


net has, over and above, a bread ring en- 


it; which, like a lucid zone in 


the heavens, reflects the Sun's light very co- 
t 


piouſly on that planet: ſo that if the remot- 
er planets have the Sun's light fainter by 
day than we, they have an addition made 
to it morning and evening by one or more 
of their moons, and a greater quantity of 
light in the night-time. 

On the ſurface of the Moon, becauſe it 
is nearer us than any other of the celeſtial 


bodies are, we diſcover a nearer reſemblance 


af our Earth. For, by the aſſiſtance of te- 
Moon to be full of 


Creator. 858 0 : " - . : 

- Since the fixed ſtars are gious ſpheres 
of fire, like our Sun, at inconceivable 
diſtances from-one another, as well as from 
us, it is reaſonable to conclude, they are 
made for. the ſame 2 Sun 
is; each to beſtow light, vege- 
tation on à certain number of inhabited 


kept vitation within the 
r 


" 
—_ 
* 
« 
"C3 
H 


net as are fartheſt from 


1- 


What an auguſt! what an amazing con- 


ception, if human imagination can conceive 
it, does this give of the works of the Crea- 
tor! Thouſands of thouſands of ſuns, mul- 
tiplied without end, and ranged all around 
us, at immenſe diſtances from each other, 
attended by ten thouſand times ten thou. 


ſand worlds, all in rapid motion, er — 
* 


regular, and harmonious, invaria eep- 
ing the paths preſcribed them; and theſe 
worlds peopled with myriads of intelligent 
beings, formed for endleſs progreſſion in 


If ſo much power, wiſdom, neſs, 
and magnificence is diſplayed in the mate- 
rial creation, which is the leaſt conſiderable 
pe the univerſe, how great, how wiſe, 

ow good muſt he be, who made and go- 
verns the whole! ' Ferguſon. 


$ 2. Reflections on the Earth and Sea. 

It has been already obſerved, that the 
Earth ranks as a planet in the ſolar ſyſtem ; 
that its diameter is near 8,000 miles, and 
its circumference about 25,00. The ſur- 
face of it is divided into land and water; 
the land is again divided inte four parts, 
which are called, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and 
America. The ſeas and unknown parts 
of its ſurface contain 160,522,026 ſquare 
miles; the inhabited 38,990,569: 
Europe 4,456,065; Aba 10,768,823; Af. 
rica 9,654,807; America 14,110,874; inall 
199.5 12-595; which is the number ot ſquare 

iles on the whole ſurface of our globe. 

And if we examine it. a little farther, 
what an admirable ſpecimen. have we of 
the divine {kill and goodneſs ! This globe 
is intended, not only for an habitation, but 
for a ſtorehouſe of conveniences. And if 
we examine the ſeveral aparuments of our 
great abode, we ſhall reaſon to be 
charmed with the diſplays. both of nice 
economy and boundleſs profuſion. 

The ſurface of the ground, coarſe as it 
may ſeem, is yet the laboratory where the 
moſt exquiſite tions are performed. 
And though a multitude of generations 
have been accommodated by it, it ſtill con- 
tinues inexhauſtible. 5 

The une venneſs of the ground, far from 
being a defect, heightens its beauty and 
augments its uſefulc.eſs. Here it is ſcooped 
into deep and ſheltered vales, almoſt con- 
ſtantly covered with verdure, which yields 
an eaſy couch and a ble food to the 
various tribes of cattle, There it extends 
into a wide, open country, which annually 
bears a copious harveſt; an harveſt _ 

« . on Y 
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y of the principal wheat, which is the 
of our life, but of the appointed bar- 
ley, and various other. grain, which are 
food Bans — —— | They 
The furrows ir produce. 

bring forth flax — which help us to 
ſome of the moſt neceſlary accommodations 
of life. Theſe are wove into ample volumes 
of cloth, which fixed to the maſt, give 
wings to our ſhips. It is twiſted into vaſt 
lengths of cordage, which gives nerves to 
the crane, and ſine ys to the pulley, or elſe 
adhering to the anchor, ſecure the veſſel, 
even amidſt the driving tempeſt. It covers 
our tables with a graceful elegance, and 


ſurrounds our bodies with a cheriſhing | 


warmth. 


Tonder ariſe the hills, like a grand NES 


phitheatre ! Some are clad with mantling 
vines, ſome crowned with towering cedars, 
ſome ragged with mis-ſhapen 
yawning with ſubterraneous caves. And 
even thoſe inacceſlable crags, thoſe gloomy 
cavities, are not only a refu wild 
ts, but ſometimes for .of whom 
— was not worthy. BY 
At a greater diſtance the mountains 
ate the clouds, with their aſpiring 

ws. Their — . the 
vapours as oat along. ir ca- 
yerned 33 collect the dripping trea- 
ſures, and ſend them gradually abroad by 


trickling ſprings : and hence the waters 


increafing roll down, till they have ſwept 
through the moſt extenſive climes, and re- 
gained their native ſeas. | 
. The vine requires à ſtrong reflexion of 
the ſun-beams and a large proportion of 
warmth. How commodiouſly do the hills 
and mountains miniſter to this purpoſe } 
May we not call thoſe vaſt declivities the 
rden-walls of nature? Theſe concentre 


ſolar fire, and letely ri the 
88 — 
8 into an inſtrument of 


. What is nature but a ſeries of wonders? 
That ſuch à variety of fruits ſhould riſe 
from the inſipid, ſordid earth? I take a 
walk through my garden or orchard in 
December. There ſtand ſeveral logs of 
wood on-the ground. They have neither 
nor motion; yet in a little time they 

are beautified with bloſſoms, they are co- 
vered with leaves, and at laſt loaded with 
— I have — — 2 of 
dle prodigious engines, inven Ar- 
chimedes. — inventions 
A t9 thoſe nice agtomata of nature? | 


rocks or 


The foreſt reats myriads of maſſy bo- 
dies, which, though neither gay with bloſ- 


ſoms, nor rich with fruit, ſupply us with 


timber of various kinds. But who thall 
cultivate them? The toil were endleſs. 
See therefore the ever-wiſe and gracions 
ordination - of Providence! They have 
no need of the ſpade or the pruniag- 
knife. They want no help from man. 
When ſawed into beams, they ſuftain 
the roofs of dur houſes. They make car- 
riages to convey our heavieſt loads. Their 
ſubſtance is ſo pliant, that they are eaſily 
formed into every kind of furniture: yet 
their texture ſo ſolid, that they compoſe _ 
the moſt important parts of the largeſt 
engines. At the ſame time their preſſure 
is ſo light, that they float upon the waters. 
Thus while they ſerve all the ends of ar- 
chite&ure, and beftow numberleſs conve- 
niences on the family, they conſtitute the 
very baſis of navigation, and give being 
to commerce, © ef 


If we deſcend from the ground floor of 
our habitation into the ſubtertaneous 
lodgments, we ſhall find there alſo the moſt 
exquiſite - contrivance acting in concert 
with the moſ profuſe goodneſs. Here are 
various minerals of fovereign' efficacy: 
beds fraught with metals of richeſt value: 
and mines, which yteld a metal of a meaner 
aſpect, but ſuperior aſefulneſs. Without 
the aſſiſtance of iron, what would become 
of all our mechanic ſkill? without this we 
could ſcarce either fix the maſt, or drop the 
faithful anchor. We ſhould ſcarce have any 
ornament for polite, or utenſil for com- 
moy life :=: mn | 
lere is an inexhauftible fund of com- 
buſtible materials. Theſe mollify the 
moſt ſtubborn bars. They melt eben the 
moſt” ſtubborn flint, and make it more 
ductile than the | ſofteſt clay. By this 
means we are furniſhed with the moſt cu- 
rious and ſerviceable manufacture in the 
world; which admits into our houſes the 
8 yet excludes the wind and 
rain: which gives new eyes to decrepi 
age, and more enlarged views to . 
ſophy; — — what. is immenſely 
remote, and ng viſible" what is im- 
Here are quarries ſtocked! with ſtones, 
which do not ſparkle like gems, but are 
more eminently uſeful. ſorm 
houſes — — , for war. 
Theſe tute the arches of the bridge, 
quay, which 
ſcreen our ſhips from the moſt tempeſtuous 
; ſeas. 
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e. 

Let us examine a ſingle of water, 
only ſo much as will adhere to the point of 
a needle, In this ſpeck an eminent philo- 
ſopher computes no leſs than thirteen 
thouſand globules. And if ſo many thou- 
ſands exiſt in fo ſmall a ſpeck, how many 
in the unmeaſured extent of the octan ? 
Who can count them? As well may we 
graſp the wind in our fiſt, or mete out the 

univerſe with our ſpan. © © 
Nor are theſe regions without their 
inhabitants, cloathed in exact con- 
— to the clime : not in ſwelling wool, 
or buoyant feathers, but with as much 
com and as little ſuperfluity as 
le. They are clad, or rather ſheathed 
ſcales, which adhere cloſe, and are laid 
in a kind of natural oil: than which ap- 
ew nothing can be more light, and at 
ſame time nothing more ſolid. It 
hinders the fluid from penetrating their 
feſt: it prevents the cold from chilling 
their blood; and enables them to make their 
way through the waters, with the utmoſt 
facility. Aud they have each an air- 
bladder, a carious inftrument, by which 
they riſe to what height or ink to what 

h they pleaſe, 

t is impoſſible to enumerate the ſcaly 
— — are —— 3 
and amazing qualities. The 
jaw of the ſword- a is lengthened ＋＋ 
„ ſword, with which (though 
not e fixteen feet long) he 9 

not to engage the whale himſelf. 

ſun-fiſk is one round maſs of fleſh; only it 
has two fins, which a& 'the 'part of oars. 
The polypus, with its numerous feet and 


claws, ſeems fitted only to crawl. Yet an 
excreſcence riſing on the back enables it 


to ſteer a ſteady courſe in the waves. The 


ſhell of the nautilus forms a kind of boat, 
and he unfurls a membrane to the wind 
for a fail. He extends alſo two arms, 
which, as with oars, be rows himſelf 
When he is diſpoſed to dive, he 
ſail, and at once finks to the bottom. 
N 
, periorms V | 

chart or compals. nts gong 
are ſhoals upon ſhoals of every 
form. Some lodged in their ſhells, 
have no higher employ, than im- 
nutriment, and are almoſt rooted to 
on which they lie: while others 


dong the yielding flood, and range 
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the ſpacious regions of the deep. How 
various is their Irre The met of form 
ſeem to be the rude production of — 
rather than of kill or defign. Vet e\ 
in theſe we find the niceſt diſpoſitions; 
Uncouth as they ate, they are exactly ſuited 
to the exigencies of their reſpective tenants, 
Some on the other hand ate extremely 
neat, Their ſtructure is all ſymmetry and 
elegance. ' No enamel is comparable to 
their poliſh. Not a room in all the palaces 
of Europe is ſo adorned as the bed-chams 
ber of the little fiſh that dwells in' mother 
pr os Where elſe is ſuch a mixture of 
ed, blue and green, ſo delightfully ſtain 
ing the moſt clear and gliſtering ground? 
But what I admire more than all their 
beauty, is the proviſion made for their 
fafety. As they have no ſpeed to eſcape, 
ſo have 'no dexterity to clude their 
foe. So that were they naked, they 
be an eaſy prey to every ſree · bootẽr. To 
prevent this, what is only cloathingto other 
animals, is to them a cloathing, an houſe, 
and a caſtle. They have a fortification 
which grows with „and is a part of 
themſelves. And by means of this they 
live ſecure amidſt millions of ravenous 


Jaws. | | 

various other kinds, which when lean 
wander up and down the ocean: but when 
fat they throng our creeks and bays, or 


haunt the running flreams.” Who" bids 


theſe creatures leave our ſhores when they 
become vurifit for our ſervice ? Who rallies 


and recalls the undiſciplined vagrants, as 


ſoon as they are improved into defirable 


food? Surely the furlow 18 the 
ſummons iſſued, and the poinit of re-· union 
ſettled, by a Providence ever indulgent to 
—_— ever loading us ab pnkog ne A 

e approach, while thoſe of enor- 
mous fize a A ce abandon ow 


ſhores. 'The latter would fright the valuable 
fiſh from our coaſts; they are therefore 


of the deep is very aſto 
are continually obliged to ur one 
another for neceſſury ſubſiſtence, without 


extraordinary recruits, the whole watery 
race muſt ſoon be totally extinct. Were 


they do bring forth no more at a birth than 
run, we | 


muft 


. As they” 


* 
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pecies would ſoon be deſtroyed by the 
, and the ſtronger themſelves muſt 
ſoon after periſh. erefore to ſupply 
millions of animals with their food, and 
yet not depopulate the watery realms, the 
iſſue produced by every breeder is almoſt 
228 They ſpawn not by ſcores, 
8 a 5 2 
5 coun in an mar) 3 4,000 
gene. By tis anmaing exudes, con 
ſtant re | is made, x to 
the immenſe havock. . 5 | 
And as the ſea abounds with animal in- 
habitants, ſo it does alſo with vegetable 
productions: ſome ſoft as wool, others 
: as ſtone. Some riſe like a leafleſs 
ſhrub, ſome are ed in the form of a 
net ; ſome grow with their heads down- 
ward, and 


| rather hanging on, than 
ſpringing from the juttings of the rocks. 
Bat as we know few particulars concern- 
ing theſe, I would only offer one remark 
in general. The herbs and trees on the 
dry land are fed by the juices that permeate 
the ſoil, and fluctuate in the air, For this 

ole they are furniſhed with leaves. to 
collect the one, and with roots to attract the 


other. Whereas the fea plants, having 


ſufficient nouriſhment inthe circumambient 
waters, have no need to detach roots into 
the ground, or forage the earth for ſuſte- 
.. Inſtead therefore of penetrating, 
— are but juſt tacked to the bottom, aud 
adhere to ſome ſolid ſubſtance only with 
ſuch a degree of tenacity, as may ſecure 
them from being toſt to and fro by the 
_  agitauon of the waves. 
We ſee from this and numberleſs other 
inſtances, what diverſity there is in the 
operations of the great Creator. Vet 
every alteration is an improvement, and 
each new pattern has a peculiar fitneſs of 
us Own... * 3 
Conſidered in another view, the ſea is 
that grand reſervoir which ſupplies the 
earth with its fertility : and the air and 
ſun are the mighty engines, which work 
without intermiſſion, to. rai water 
from this .inexhauſtible ciſtern. The 
clouds as 


ſores along the atmoſphere, and diſtribue 


them in ſeaſonable and regular propor- 


+ tions, through all the regions of the 


Ho hardly 8 extract a drop of 
peu fectly freer water from this valt pit of 
La F. 8 


t by millions: a: ſingle female is preg- 


aqueducts convey the genial The 


brine ? Vet the ſun draws. off every mo. 
ment millions of tons in vaporous exhala- 
tions, which being fecurely lodged in the 
battles of heaven, are ſent abroad ſweeten- 
ed and refined, without the leaſt brackiſh 
tincture, or / bituminous ſediment: ſent 
abroad upon the wings of the wind, to 
diſtil in dews and rain, to ooze in foun- 
tains, to trickle along in rivulets, to roll 
from the fides of mountains, to flow in 
2 n 2 burning deſarts, and 
rough populous 


and fertilize, to ify and enrich 
every ſail in every clime. | 
How amiable is the goodneſs, how 


amazing the power, of the world's adorable 
Maker | How amiable his goodneſs, in 
diſtributing ſo largely what. is ſo exten- 
fvely.. beneficial ! That water, without 
which we can ſcarce perform any bufineſs, 
or enjoy any comfort, ſhould ſtream by our 
bouſes, ſtart up from the ground, drop 
down from the clouds l S come from 
the ends of the earth, to ſerve us, from the 
extremities. of the ocean.! How amazing 
his power! That this is maſs of 
fluid falt, fo. intolesably nauſeous to the 
tafte, ſhould be the original ſpring, which 
quenches the thirſt both of man and every 
animal] Doabtleſs the power by which 
this is effected, can make all dings work 
ogether for our 

- Vaſt and various are the adv 


which we receive from this liquid element, = 


The waters glide on in ſpacious currents, 
which not only chear the adjacent country, 
but by giving à briſk motion to the air, 

revent the ſtagnation of the vapours, 

bey pals by large cities, and quietly rid 
them of a thouſand nuilances, . But they 
are alſo fir for more honourable ſervices. 
They enter the gardens of a prince, float 


in the canal, aſcend in the jet d'eau, or 


fall in the-grand caſcade. In another kind 
they ply at our mills, toil inceſlantly at the 
wheel, and by wol king the largeſt engines, 
take upon them an unknown ſhare of our 
fatigue, and fave us both labour, time, and 


expence. . 

80 forcibl do they act when collected. 
And how do they inſinuate v hen detached ? 
y penetrate. the minuteſt tubes of a 
plant, and find a paſſage 
meanders. _ With how, much difficulty 


does the labourer puſh his way up the 
carry 


rounds. of a ladder} While theſe 
their loads to a much greater height, and 


climb with the utmoſt eaſe, They convey 


ms, in order to 


through all its 
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nouriſhment from the loweſt fibres that are 
plunged in the earth, to the topmoſt twigs 
that wave amidſt the clouds. Thus they 
furniſh the whole vegetable world with 
neceſſary i by means of which 
the trees f the Lord are full of Jah, even 
the cedars of Lebanon, which he bath planted. 
And notwithſtanding their vaſt elevation 
and prodigious diffuſion, not à fingle 
branch is deſtitute of leaves, nor a fingle 
leaf of moiſture. 

+ Befides the ſalutary and uſeful circula- 
tion of the rivers, the lea has a motion ne 
leſs advantageous. Daily for five. or fix 
hours, it flows toward the land, and for 
the ſame time, retires to its inmoſt caverns. 
How great is the power that protrudes- to 
the ſhores ſuch an inconceivable weight of 
waters, without any concurrence from the 


winds, often in direct oppoſition to them? 


Which bids the mighty element revolve 
with the moſt exact punctuality ? Did it 
advance with a lawleſs and unlimited ſwell, 
it might deluge whole continents. Was 
it irregular 1 in its approaches, 
navigation would be at a ſtand. 
being conſlant in its ſtated period, and 
never exceeding its appointed bounds, it 
does no 
ſerves all the ends of traffic. f 
Is the ſailor returned flom his voyage? 
The flux is ready to convey his veſſel to 
the very doors of the owner, without any 
hazard of - ſtriking on the rocks, or of 
being faſtened in the ſands. - Has the 


merchant freighted his ſhip? The reflux of men and machines could ſcarce draga - 
bears it away with the utmoſt expedition | | 
O man, how highly 


and ſafety... Behold, 
thou art favoured by thy Maker | He bath 
put all things in ſubjjectiam under thy feet. 
Al ſheep and oxen, all the beaſts: of the 
fall: the fowls of the air, and the. fiſbes 
of the ſea, Yea, the ſurges of the ſea are 
lubſervient to thee. Even theſe, wild and 
unpetuous as they are, are ready to re- 
ceive thy load, and like an N 
beaſt of b 
thou chooſeſt. 
What: preſerves this vaſt flood in per- 
purity? It receives the refuſe and 


thof the whale world. Whatever would 


drfle the. land and pollute the air, is 

—_— — 8 — ares is 
receptacle of every nuiſance 

clean, kept from — 3 

peſtilential taint? Tis partly by its in- 

ceflant motion, and partly by its ſaltneſs. 

By the one it is ſecured from any internal 


flaming line; viſit the 


ejudice to the country and 
TY ſhould bear 


and water ſhould carry 


urden, carry it to the place which 


pole to pole. 
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principle of corruption; by the other ic 


works itſelf clear of any adventitious 
deſilement. e Ts 
Conſider the ſea in another capacity, 


and it connects the remoteſt realms of 


univerſe, by facilitating the intercourſe 


between their reſpective inhabitants. The 


pany—r ws, _ 2 as an 

im ut we it juſt the 

— yn oi tion, but the 
reat bond of union, - For this par 

it is never exhauſted, though it ſupplies 


the whole earth with rain: nor overflows, 


though * the rivers in the — are 
perpetually augmenting its ſtores. B 

means of this we travel farther, than birds 
of the ſtrongeſt pinions y We croſs the 


» and 
win ee - 


t a multitude of ſhips are continu- 


ally paſſng and re this. univerſal 
n W of corn, 
and vintages of wine, lodged in volatile 
ſtore · houſes, are wafted by the breath of 


heaven, to the very ends of the earth: 
But waſted 


» enormous and unwieldy as the 


are, almoſt as ſpeedily as the roe | 


over the hills. =” ; 

Aſtoniſhing, that an element ſo unſtable, 
x immenſe a weight! That 
the thin air ſhould drive on with ſuch ſpeed 


thoſe vaſt bodies, which the firength of a 


legion could fearce move! That the air 
many thouſand miles, what the united force 


e yard! - 


this fluid common, .than which nothing is 


more wide or more wild ? Here is no tract, 


no. poſts of direction, nor any hut where 
the traveller may aſk his way. Are they 
guided by a pillar of fire? - No, but by a 


mean and otherwiſe worthleſs foſſil. : Till 


this ſurpriſing ſtone was diſcovered, ſhips 
crept timorouſly along the coaſts. -- But 
this guides them, when nothing but ſkies 
are ſeen above, and nothing but ſeas 
below. This gives intelligence that ſhines 
clear in the thickeſt darkneſs, and remains 
ſleady in the moſt tempeſtuous agitations. 


This emboldens us 10 launch into he 


heart of the ocean, and to range from 
to our iſlands 


* 
o 


to the diſlance of 


— 


By this means are imported 
——— productions of 
every nation under heaven. Every tide 


conveys into our ports, the treaſures of the 


— 9 100 . 


ing com- 

modities for exportation? And what a 
+ muktitude by manuf: the wares im- 
from abroad? Thus, though it is a 


are ſtrained through ſubterranean paſſages 


into the inland countries, yet it is true, 


that their effects are transfuſed into every 
ae hamlet, and every cottage. 


$5 Refleions on the Atmoſpbere. 


' in this. The 
a perſon of a moderate 
+ 99 of ty 


preſlue of the air on 
ET 


I e de Should It 
would wk e of our bodies. 
. Yet ſo admirably has the Divine wiſdom 
contrived the air, and fo nicely counter- 
Poiſed its dreadful -power, that we ſuffer no 
manner of inconvenience; we even enjoy 
-the load. Inſtead of being as a mountain 
on dur loins, it is as wings to our feet, or 


ÞJ. ordination. of pa En ſomewhat like 
' the miracle of the burning buſh? Well 
may we ſay unto O how terrible, yet harmo 


| how beneficent, art thou in thy works! 
The air, though too weak to i 

our flight, is a thoroughfarefor innumerable 
win Here the whole commonwealth 

of birds expatiate, beyond the reach of 
. adverſaries. Were they to run 

the earth, they would be in ten tho 
dangers, without ſtrength io reſiſt, or =_ 
. 
. ies, are ſecure from corn 
—— "Some of them 

on the boughs, or ſoarin 

entertain us with their notes, 
them yield us wholeſome and — 
food, and yet give us no trouble, put us to ai 
no ; bur tillthe time we want them, 
are wholly out of the way. Na 
be air is charged alſo with ſeveral - 
offices, hangs © needful for - mankind. 
hs dur * 


tion, that the waters themſelves 


race 


all che terreſtrial globe. 


— blood, Seeger like her. 


— live even 3 


9 or the 
es — — — 


8 
- ficken, we faint, we die. The ſame univer- 
ſal nurſe has a conſiderable ſhare in cheriſ- 
1 of plants. It tranſ- 


vegetable vigour into the trunk of 

an oak, and a blooming gaiety into the 
leaves of a roſe. ' 

The air likewiſe conveys to our noſtrils 


the extremely ſubtle effluvia which exhale 
from odoriferous bodies: particles ſo ſmall, 
that they elude the moſt careful hand. But 
this receives and tranſmits the inviſible 


— without loſing even a le 
gere ws we te delight 
ſenſations that © from the fragrance of 
— and admoniſhing us to withdraw 
from an unwholeſome fituation, to beware 
of icious food. 
he air by its undula motion con- 
ducts to our ear all the — of ſound. 
is at a conſiderable diſtance, 
this advertiſes us of its approach; and 
with a clamorous but kind 1mportunity, 


us to provide for our 
— — 3 
lations of muſic, and the e e 
t diſtri- 


entertainments of converſa tion. 


butes every muſical variation with the 


utmoſt exatneſs, and delivers the meſſage 
of the ſ bel 
me ws to our limbs. Is not this common 


with the moſt punQtual 
ty: whereas, without this * 
would be ſullen and unmeanin 
We ſhould neither be — by the 
nious, nor improved by the arti- 
culate accents. 

How gentle are the breezes of the. air 


when unconfined ! but when colletted, they 


act with ſuch immenſe force, as is ſufficient 
to whirl round the hugeſt wheels, = 
with the moſt incumbering | 
They make the rous — move 
as ſwiftly as the dancer's heel; and the 
maſſy beams play as nimbly as the muſi- 


cian's fingers. 


them - 
2 a kind of ocean, ſuſſ in the 
They travel in 2 over 
roper communications 


paſtures of the wealthy, and 
— Tt 
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Nay, hex ſatisfy the deſolate and waſte. 
round, and cauſe the bud of the tender 
dad to ſpring forth: that the natives of 
the lonely deſert, the herds which know 
no maſter's ſtall, may nevertheleſs expe- 
rience the care of an all · ſupporting parent. 
How wonderful! that pendant lakes 
ſhould, be diffuſed, fluid mountains heaped _ 
over our heads, and both ſuſtained in the 
thinneſt part of the atmoſphere! How 
ſurpriſing is the 9 which without 
efſels of ſtone or braſs, keeps ſuch loads 
of water in a Do ſtate! ſob conſider- 
ed this with holy admiration. Deſ thou 
lun the balancings of the clouds How ſuch 
ponderous bodies are made to hang in even 
viſe, and hover like the lighteſt dowo? 
bindeth up the "waters in his thick clud + 
and the cloud, though nothing is more 
looſe and fluid, becomes by his order te- 
nacious, as caſks of iron, is not rent under 
r 
When the fluices are opened and the 
waters deſcend, one would think they 
ſhould pour down in torrents, Whereas 
inſtead of this, which would be infinitely 
pernicious, they coaleſce into globules, 
and are diſpenſed in gentle ſhowers. They 
ſpread themſelves as if ſtrained Nel 
orifices of the fineſt watering pot, and 
form thoſe ſmall drops of - rain which the 
clouds diftil upon man abundantly. Thus 
inſtead of drowning the earth, and ſweep- 
ing away its fruits, they cheriſh aper | 
nature, and = their great Maſter) diſ- 
tribute their ſores, to men, animals, vege- 
tables, as they are able to bear them, _ 
But beſide waters, here are cantoned 
rarious parties of winds, mild or fierce, 
gentle or boiſterous, furniſhed with breezy 
wings, to fan the glowing firmament, or 
elſe fitted to act as an univerſal beſom, and 
by (weeping the chambers of the atmo- 
ere to cleanſe the fine zrial fluid. 
Without this wholeſome agency of the 
winds, the air would ſtagnate and become 
putrid: fo that all the great cities in the 
world, inſtead of being ſeats of elegance, 
would degenerate into finks of corruption. 
At ſea, the winds ſwell the mariner's. 
fails, and ſpeed his courſe along the watery 
way. By land they perform the office of 
an immenſe ſeeds-man, ſcattering abroad 
the ſeeds of numberleſs plants, which, 
bs cd. ſupport of many animals, are 


| for the management, or too mean picture 
* attention os. tel the eots 

Here are lightnings Ratloned, in act 
to ſpring whenever their pi. 


Lo 


piercing flaſh is 


* 
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neceſſary, either to deſtroy the ſulphureous | 
vapours, or diſlodge any other noxious 
matter, which might prejudice the delicate 


temperature of the ether, and obſcure its 
more than chryſtallins tranſparency. _. 


Above all is fituate a radiant and ma- * 


jeſtic orb, which enlightens and chears the 


inhabitants of the earth; While the air, 
by a fingular addreſs, amplifes its uſeful- 
neſs. Its refleQting | 46 aug ments that 


heat, which is the life of nature: its re- 


frating power prolongs that ſplendor, 
which 1 un of 2 Sees. 


is a cover Which, without oppreſiing 
with any perceivable weight,” con 


heat of the fun, The air increaſes this, 


mach in the ſame manner 'as our cloaths 
give additional heat to our body: whereas 
when it is leſs in quantity, when it is 
attenuated, the ſolar heat is very ſenſibly” 


diminiſhed. Travellers on the lofty moun- 


tains of America, ſometimes. experience - 


this to their coſt. Though the clime dt 


the foot of thoſe vaſt mountains, - is ex-- | 
tremely hot and ſultry, Jet at rhe top the. 
ten to freeze both 
the horſe and rider to death. We have - 
therefore great reaſon. to praiſe God, for 


cold is ſo exceflive, as 0 


placing us in the co 


04s concavity, 
the cheriſhing wings 


of an atmoſphere. 


The emanations of light, though formed 


of inactive matter, yet (aſtoniſhing power 
of divine wiſdom !) are refined almoſt to 
the ſubtilty of ſpirit, and are ſcaree in- 
ferior even to 
means they ſpread, with almoſt inſtanta- 


neous ſwiſtneſe, through an whole hemi- 


ſphere: and though they fill whatever they 


ade, yer they ftraiten no place, em- 


arraſs no one, encumber nothing. 


Every where indeed, and in every ele- 
ment, we may diſcern the footſteps of the _ 


Creator's wiſdom. ' The ſpacious canopy 
over our heads is painted with blue; and 
the ample under our feet is tinget 
with green. Theſe colours, 
and” chearing qualities, yield a perpetual 
refreſhment to the eye. Whereas had the 
face of nature gliſtered with white, ot 

lowed with. ſcarlet, ſuch 3 hues, 
inſtead of chearing, would have fatigued 
the fight, Beſides, as the ſeveral brighter 


colours are interſperſed, and form the 
: gniſicent piece, the green 


ares in this ma 


and ths blue make an admirable ground, 


which ſhews them all to the utmoſt ad- 


. 2 
vantage. N ; 
2 » x 8 - - 
= N - 
- — 
; , * 15 


us 
= 
refleQs, and thereby increaſes the vivifying 


thought in ſpeed. By which hp 


by their ſoft 


— 


= 
5 
— * 
POS = = 


— 


—— 
4a ens - 
— — 
— 
- - 


— 


ii 
N 
tt 
if 1 
"| 
* 
” it 


© and they ate prep: 


Hud the air been moch grofſer, it woutd 


darkened the day. Our longs would have 
been clogged in their vital Funden, and 
men drowned or ſuffocated therein. Were 
it much more ſubtle, birds would not be 
able to wing their way through the frma- 
ment: neither could the clouds be ſuſtained, 
5 thin an atmoſphere. It would elude 
wiſe the Organs of reſpiration :. we 
ſhould gaſp far breath with as much diffi- 


culty and as little ſucceſs as fiſhes doy when 
out of their native element, _ 4 


$ 4- © RefleSions on the Vegetable Creation. 
© As to vegetation. itſelf, we are ſenfible. 
dar reaſonings about the wonderſul 
operations of nature, are ſo full of uncer- 
Fs that, as the wile man truly obſerves, 
Jardly ds aue gueſs aright at the things that 
** earth, and with labour do we find 


| aud 
yet may we every where ſee plai na- 
os af he hand e Divine Aal. | 


againſt cold, ſo it abounds in 
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nutritive fund of nature can never be 


have * of the rays of the ſun and exhauſted 


All theſe principles are in all the 
of vegetables. But there is more An 
the more exalted parts of them. Thus 
ſeeds abound with oil, and conſequently 
with ſulphur and air, And indeed as they 
contain the rudiments of future vegetables, 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be ſtored with 
principles, that would both preſerve them 
m putrefaction, and alſo be aQtive iu 
promoting germination and vegetation. 
And as oil is an excellent preſervative 
ſap of the 
more northern trees. And it is this by 
which the ever- s ate enabled to keep 
their leaves all the winter. | 
Leaves not only bring nonriſhment from 
the lower parts within the attraction of 


animals is furniſhed with proper inſtru- 
ments to ſuck it thence) but alſb carty off 
the redundant watery fluid, while they 


| the growing fruit, (which like yourg 


" imbibe the dew and rain, Which contain 


much alt and ſulphur: for the aiv is full 
of acid and ſulphureous particles ; and the 


Vvarioas combinations of theſe, are doubtle(s 
very indigo ty the work of 
ay” 


vegetation. ſo fine a fluid as the 
air, is a more per oy, wherein tu 
prepare and ine the more exalted 


principles of vegetables, than the groſs 


watery fluid of the ap. And that there is 
plenty of theſe particles in the leaves is 


evident, from the ſulphureous exudations 
often found on their edges, To theſe re- 


but fined astial particles, not only the moſt 


hoſe few principles, all the operations in. 
vegerables are effected. | ” 
The particles of air diflend each duQtile 


part, and invigorate th - ir ſap, and meeting 


with the other mutually attracting prin- 
crples, they are b — heat and motion 


enabled to afimilate into the nouriſhment 
| of the :elpeftive 


Thus nutrition is 
gradual:y advanced, by the nearer and 


nNeater union of theſe principles, till they 
 arriveatiucha degree of conſiſtency, as io 


form the ſeveral of vegetables. And 


at length, dy the flying off of the watery 
compacted 


Fehicle, they are ce ed into hard ſub- 
ftanc 


9 ; . 
Dat when. the watery particles again 
ins 7p ayer them, che is the 
anon ot parts vegetables diſſolved, 
| epared by putrefaftion, ta 
hear in ſome nc form, whereby the 


racy, generous taſle of fruits, but likewiſe 

the moſt grateful odours of flowers, yea and 

their beautiful colours, are y o_ 
ſhoots wi 


In order to ſupply te | 
nouriſhment, nature is careful to furvih, 
at ſmall -diltances, the young ſhoots of all 
ſorts of trees, with many leaves throughout 
their whole length: which, as ſo many 
jointly acting powers, dra plenty of ſap 


to them. 
The like proviſion has nature made, in 


- the corn, graſs, and reed-kind : the lea y 


3, which draw nouriflment to each 
joint, being provided long before the ſlem 
ſudots: the tender ſtems weuld eaſily break, 
or dry up; ſo. as to prevent their growth; 
had not theſe ſcab been provided, 
which both — and keep them in a 
ſupple and ducłile ſtate? * 

Is growth of a young bud to a ſhoot, 
nſills Inn the e exten - 
n of every part till it us — 


* 


7 
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do irs full len tubes 
w retain. — 8 . 22 


jog their being extended, as we ſee melted 
lat tubes remain hollow, though drawn 


go to the fineſt thread. 
The pich of trees is always full of 
moiſture f chile the ſhoot is growing, by 


the expaniſion of which, the tender, — 
ſhoot is diſtended in every part. ' But 
when each year's ſhoot is fully — 
2 the pi er dries up. 
time nathre Catefally provides N 
wth of the ſucceeding year, by 
— 4 tender ductile part in the 
gre with ſacculent pith. Great care 2 
taken to keep the parts between 
the bark and wood ee e with 
* moltlure, from which ace e matter 
the woody fbres, velieles, and buds are 


The- great —.— of Herein: blen 
in the fate v ble, proves, that there 
ate pectiliat y ks for conveying different 
ſotts of nn wv In wan 5 
ſome of thoſe veſſels ate pl 
bf Milky, yellow, ot red þ mri th $2,594 

Where 4 ſecretion is defigned to com- 

an hard ſübſtance, viz kernel or 

of hard · ſtone fruits, it does not imme - 

grow from the ſtone, which would 

1 the ſnorteſt way to convey nouriſhment 
to it. But the ambilical veſſel fetches a 
cottipaſs round the concave of the ſtone, 77 
P yer the __ its ee, 

artifice the veſſel being m r 
ed, the motlon of the ſap 28 . 
ed, and a viſeid nautrĩiment conveyed to the 
ſed, which turns to àn hard ſubſtance. 


Let us trace che vegetation of à tree, 
from the ſeed to its ful maturity When 
the ſeed is ſown, in a few da l Abbes 


ſo much nioitare, as to — with very 
part force, by which it is enabled both to 
e ils roots down, and to force its ſtem 
round. © As it grows up, the 
, third, and fourth order of la- 
teral * ſoot out, each lower your 
being longer qi thoſe immediately aboy 
them, not only 4s footing firſt, but 
nearer the — and ſo bret 
* plenty orig ow — — tree is 
complicated engine, w as 42 
1 4 as it has branches. 


of tuch yearly growth of th 
3 
eee 


out 1 2 


male to the female. 
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chin , which may be eafled 
thafy leaves, t6 draw e by 


_ and aha! "Tick in befote the Wd 


1a een 


thei in a quanti ent for their final 
demand: a Txrenfquanie of which is af- 
— N 1 to their 


till . erbitte pparatus we - 
54 1 in the curious expanſions 5 bloſſoms 
protect and con- 


and flowers, which both 
vey nouriſhment to the enbrys fruit and 
ery. ſeeds, Bur as ſout! as the cafix e 
into a ſmall fruit, containing a minute, ſe- 
minal tree, the bloſlbm falls off, lea vin 8 
to imbibe nouriſhment for irfelf, which 
brought within the reach 6f its function, 
by the adjoitlitig leaves. 

Let us proceed to make ſome additional 
reflections upon the vegetable kingdom! 


ce pl rodace feeds: but 5 


for propagen getion, till they 
„ is 


the flower, by the duft of the anthers fall 


ing 1 Ge moiſt ſtigmita, Where it burifs 


ends forth a 
is abforbed 
to the ſeed, As ſoon as this 


very ſubtle matter, which 


one flower does not always contain all theſe: 
often the male 
male on another. And that nothing may 
be wanting, the whole apparatus of og 
antheræ and ſtigmata is in all flowers c 
trived with wonderful wiſdom. Inn 
the ſtigmata ſurround the 
— — * 
onger e ſtigmata, 
eline, that the duſt may fall into the fiigma - 
ta, and when impregnated riſe again, that 


the ſeeds may not f 
the piſtil is ſhorter, and there the flowers 


—— an erect ſituation. Nay, When the 
feaſon comes on, they become 


erect rt Hor they were drooping before. 
Laſtly, when the male flowers are placed 


below the female, the leaves are very falt 


and narrow, that they thay not hinder the 
doft from flying apwards like ſmoke: and 
when in the ſame ſpecies one 
and the other female, there the duſt is 


nutriment to 


erformed 2 fo ; 


by the Ale and cotiveyed dowh 
ration is 
over, thofe- organs wither and fall. But 


organs are on one, the ſe- 


fel. and ave of 
Bat w 25 piltil is 
the flowers re-. 


out. In other fowers 


plant is male, 


carried in abundznee by the wikil eon e 


clofe When kither rain, clouds, or . 
coming on, left the genital duſt ſhow! 
ceagnhate, or otherwiſe tendered 
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e cannot alſo with - 
our admiration obſerve, that molt flowers 
and themſelves when the fon ſhines, and 


— 3 
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_lefs. when the impregnation 
they do nt dos Cater ef awe 


provided —— ways. Various ber- 
riet are given for food to animals: but while 


2 they ſow the ſeed. Ei- 
tber they dif) them at the ſametime: or 
If they (w them, they are returned 


with intereſt. - The miſletoe always grows 
on the other trees; becauſe the thruſh that 
Eats the ſeeds of them, caſts them forth with 
his dung. The j ou alſo, which fill our 
woods, are ſown in the ſame manner. The 
.croſs-bill that lives on fircones, and the 
| hawfinch which feeds on pine-cones, 


others in | moiſt 
Plants love mountains whoſe tops are co- 


| vered with eternal ſnow. And —_ 
the 


and ripen their ſeeds very early, 
Winter ſhould overtake and d 
Weg Plants which will 

- flouriſh in Siberia, and near -Hudſon's 
Bay. Graßs can bear almoſt any tempe- 
rature of the air: in which the good pro- 
. vidence of God appears; 3 


- ceflary all over the globe, for the nouriſh- . 
ment of cattle. | 
Thus Sor ee ſun nor the 


, foil ing fs 
ters, Some 


clothe the plains: others in the driett 
— woods, that ſcarce ever ſee the ſun. Nay, 


* ones and the trunks of trees are not void, 255 


but covered with lirerwort. 
The siſdom of the Creator appears no 


where more than in the manner of the 
deſcend other 
freely, Increaſes to that 


; TS thn hk of other p jants, they do 
> 1 other plants, they 
not tab them of nouriſhment. And as 
ME Cows Kaas on & Mk, are 


uy preerva rom cate, Th Tents emer 


* 
2 & pA ” 


_ 


is over, falling 


a. f 


p fo that while the adjacent 


grow no where elſe, 


5 9 — — 
verse and ſeas; others fill the marſhes. Some 


in autumn guard many plants 
againſt the ri of winter: nx, the 
ſummer afford them and us a defence 
inſt the heat of the ſun. They like- 
wiſe imbibe the water from the earth, part 
of which e through their leaves 
is inſenſibly dilperſed, and helps to moiſten 
the plants Fas pu are round about. Laſtly, 
aa particular ſtructure of trees contributes 
ery much to the propagation of inſeQs. 
Mulritudes of wel lay ou, eggs 28s . 
thous, leaves, where they find 


11 plants e are armed with 
Fane keep the animals from deſtroy- 


ſow ing their fruits. At the ſame time theſe co- 


ver many other plants, ander their branches, 
grounds are rob- 
bed of all plants, _ =o be preſerved 
to continue the {| 
The moſſes which 9 moſt barren 
places, preſerve the ſmaller plants, when 
1857 begin to ſhoot, from cold and drought. 
Tizy a * the L wa 
orc roots of plants upw 
fron — , as we ſee happen annually 
to trees. Hence few moſſes grow 
in ſouthern-climates, not oY ON 
there to theſe ends. 


the fand, and —_ it into kick 
Thus other lands are formed, the 7 85 
increaſed, and the ſea repelled, 
wonderful diſpoſition of nature. 
How careful is nature to preſerve that 
uſeful plant graſs! The more its leaves are 
eaten, the more they increaſe. For the 
Author of nature intended, ef og 
which have fender ſtalks and erect leaves 
ſhould be copious and thick ſet, and thus 
„ afford food for ſo valt a quantity of graz- 
ing animals. But what increaſes our won- 
der is, that although graſs is the principal 
food of ſuch animals, yet touch not 
ts flower and ſeed · bearing ſtems, that ſo 
the ſeeds may ripen and be ſown. 

The e ide moth, which 
feeds upon graſs to the great deſtrudiio 
thereof, ſeems was be forged 6 in order to 
keep a due p between this and 
m__ graſs when left to gros 
ree as to ex 
clude all other plants, which would con- 
ſequently be ex unleſs the inſet 

times prepared a place for them. And 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
hence it is, that more ſpecies of plan . 
pear, when this —— bas lad val ; 
the paſture the preceding year, than at any 
other time. IK GEE, Mfrs 
- But all plants, ſooner or later, muſt ſub- 
mit to death. They ſpring up, they grow; 
they flouriſh, they bear fruit, and havin 
finiſhed their courſe, return to the d 
again. Almoſt all the black mould which 
covers the earth, is owing to dead vege- 
tables. Indeed, after the Arai and tems 
are gone, the roots of plants remain: but 
too at laſt rot and change into mould. 
And the earth thus —— reſtores to 
ts what it has received from them. 
or when ſeeds are committed to the earth, 
draw and accommodate to their own 
nature the more ſubtle parts of this mould: 
ſo that the talleſt tree is in reality _— 
but mould wonderfully com ed wi 
air and water. And from theſe plants when 
they die, juſt the ſame kind of mould is 
formed as gave them birth. By this means 
fertility remains continually uniriterrupt- 


ed: whereas the earth could not make good 


its annual conſumption, were it not con- 
ſantly recruited. 

In many ciſes the cruſtaceous liverworts 
are the firſt foundation of v tion. 
Therefore however. deſpiſed, they are of 
the utmoſt conſequence, in the cect 
of nature, When rocks firſt emerge out 
of the ſea, they are ſo poliſhed by the force 
of the waves, that hardly any herb is able 
to fix its habitation upon them. But the 
minute cruſtaceous liverworts ſoon begin to 
cover theſe dry rocks, though they have no 
nouriſhment but the little mould and im - 
perceptible particles, which the rain and 
air bring thither, "Theſe ought abuts #1. 
turn into fine earth, in which al 
of liverworts ſtrike their roots, Theſe alſo 
die, and turn to mould: and then the va- 
rious kinds of moſſes find nouriſhment, 


Laltly, theſe dying yield ſuch plenty of 
mould, that — ſhrubs — 


rot and live upon it. 1 
That trees, when dry or cut down, may 
not remain aſeleſs to the world; and lie 
melancholy | es, nature haſtens on 
their deſtroction in a ſingular manner. 
Firſt the liverworts begin to ſtrike root in 
them: afterward the moiſture is drawn out 
of them, ' whence putrefaction follows. 
Then the muſhroom-kiod find a fit place to 
grow on, and corrupt them ſtill more. A 
particular fort of beetle next makes him- 


KF a way between the bark and the wood. conf 


AND/RELIGIOUS.. 


e and ſeveral other 
ſorts of beetles, bore numberleſs holes 


through the trunk. Laſtly, the wood- 
. come, and while they are ſeeking 
inſeQs, ſhatcer the tree, already cor- 


rupted, and exceedingly haſten its return 
to the earth from whence it came. Bur 
how ſhall the trunk of a tree, which is 


emerſed in water ever returu to earth? A 
particular kind of worm performs this 
work, as ſea - faring men well know. 
But why is ſo inconſiderable à plant as 
thiftles, ſo armed and guarded by nature ? 


Becauſe it is one of the moſt uſeful plants 


that grows, Obſerve an heap of clay, on 
which for many years no plant has ſprung : 
up: ter bur the fonds of « thiſtle fax there, 


and other plants will quickly come thither, 


* 2g. 


and ſoon cover the ground: for the thiſtles 


their leaves attract moiſture from the 
air, and their roots ſend it into the 
clay, and by that means not e ) 
themſelves, but provide a ſhelter 


other 


Lideod, chere is fick a/rariety f 


dom, and profuſion of goodneſs, diſplayed 
in every object of nature, even in thoſe: 


that ſeem uſeleſs or inſignificant, and Wbat | 


is more, in many of thoſe which to an ig- 
norant and ſaperticial ' obſerver, appear 


noxious, that it is paſt doubt to the true 
8 philoſopher, nothing has been made in 


vain, That is a ſine as well as pious ob- 
ſervation of Sir John Pringle, ſounded on 
the iments of Dr. Prieſtley, chat no 
i = rows in vain, but that from 
the oak of the foreſt to the graſs. of the 


feld, every individual plant is ſerviceable 


to mankind : if not always diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome private virtue, yet making a part of 
the whole, which cleanſes and puri 
deadly night-ſhade co-operate ; nor is the 
rh ger the woods that flouriſh.in the 
moſt remote and unpeopled regions, unpro- 
fitable to us, nor we to themz conſidering 
how conſtantly the winds convey to them 


our vitiated air; for our relief, and their 


nouriſhment. © And if ever theſe ſalutary 
gales riſe to ſtorms and hurricanes, let uy 
trace and revere the ways of a beneh- 


our 3 
atmoſphere. In this the fragrant roſe and 


cent being; who not fortuitouſſy but with 


deſign, not in wrath but in mercy, thus 


2 e ee e 
in the dee e putrid and peſtilen · 
tial efluvia, 9 egetables upon the 
face of the earth had ew J to 


ume. * 2 — * 
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JS. - General Reflefions and Obſervations 
en Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes, and ather infe- 
. rior parts of the Works of Gt. 
No part of nature is deſtitute of inha- 

bitants, The woods, the waters, the depths 

of the earth, have their, reſpective tenants; 
while the yielding air, and thoſe tracts 
where man can never, but with much art 
and danger, aſcend, are alſo paſſed through 
by mwltyudes of the moſt beautiful beings 

of the creation. 


Every order of animals is fitted fae its 
ſituation in life: but none more apparently 
than, birds. Though they fall below beafts - 


in the ſcale of nature, yet they hold the 
next rank, and far ſurpaſs fiſhes and inſects, 
bath in the ſtructure of their bodies, and 


The body of man preſents the greateſt 


variety: beaſts leſs perfectly formed, diſ- 


cover their deſects in the ſimplicity of their 
conformation: the mechaniſm of birds is 
yet leſs complex ; fiſhes are furniſhed with: 


| ſewer organs fiilly while inſets, more im- 
perſect thao all, fill up the chaſm between 
animal and vegetable nature. Of man, the 
moſt perfect animal, there ate but three or 
four ipecics; the kinds of beaſts are more 


numerous; birds are more. various ſtill; 


| filhes yet more; but inſets afford an im- 

menſe variety. b 

As to the number of animals, the ſpecies 
of beaſta, including alſo ſerpents, are not 

very numerous. Such as are certainly 


known and clearly deſcribed, are not above ſeems 


an hundred and fifty. And yet probably 

not-many that are of any — 5 

_ - nels, have eſcaped the notice of the cu- 

- ripus. oft W 14 Ln 

"+ The ſpecies of birds, known and de- 

_  fſeribed, are near five hundred, and the ſpe · 

Ties of fiſhes, ſceluding ſhell-fth, as many: 
but if the ſhell-ſiſh are taken in, above fix 

times the number. How many of each 


genus remain undiſcovered, we cannot 


nearly conjecture. Hut we may ſup 
polo, the — of beaſts and birds * 


exceed by a third part, and fiſhes 
8 1 | 2 


that are known. 
Tbe inſecis, taking in the exſangvious, 
both terreſtrial and aquatic, may for num- 
ber vie even with plants themielves. The 


 _ exſanguious alone, by what Dr. Lifter has 


obſerved and delineated, we may conjec+ 


ture cannot belefs, if not many more, than 


three thouſand ipecies. Indeed this com · 


putation ſeems much c low: for if there 


erable big - 


are a thouſand ſpecies in this iſland and 
the ſea near it; and if the ſame proportion 
hold between the inſets natives of Eng- 
land, and thoſe of the reſt of the world; 
the ſpecies of inſects on the whole globe, 


will amount to ten thouſand, 


Now if the number of creatures even in 
this lower world, be ſo exceedingly great; 
how great, how immenſe muſt be the power 
and wiſdom of him that formed them all! 
For as it argues far more ſkill in an artifi- 


cer, to be able to frame both clccks and 


watches, and pumps, and many other ſorts 
of machines, — be could diſplay in mak- 
ing but one of thoſe ſoris of engines; ſo 
the Almighty declares more of his wiſdom, 
in forming ſuch a multitude of different 
ſorts of creatures, and all with admirable 
and unreproveableart, than if he had creat- 
ed but a ſew, | 
Again: The ſuperiority of knowledge 
would be diſplayed, by ot rae engines 
for-the ſame purpoſes after different fa- 
ſhions, as the moving clocks or other en- 
ines by ſprings inlicad of weights: and 
Is infinitely wiſe Creator, has ſhewn by 
many inſtances, that he is not confined to 
one only- inſtrument, for the working one 
effect, but can perform the ſame thing by 
divers means. 80 though moſt flying 
creatures have feathers, yet hath. he ena- 
bled ſeveral to fly without them; as the 
bat, one ſort of lizard, two ſorts of fiſhes, 
and numberleſs ſotts of inſeQs. In like 
manner; although the air bladder in fiſhes 
neceſſary for ſwimming ; yet are 
many ſo formed as to ſwim without it, as 
firſt, the cartilaginous kind, which fiever- 
theleſs aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, al- 
though by what means we cannot tell: 
ſecondly, the cetaceous kind: the air which 
they receive into their lungs, in ſome mea- 
er again." Though God has tempered 
\ Yet again: 'Thou as tem 
the blood and badies of wolt ichen to theit 
cold element, yet to ſhew he can preſerve 
a creature as hot as beaſls themſelves in 
the coldeſt water, he has placed a variety 
of theſe cetaceous fiſhes in the northermolt 
ſeas. And the copious fat wherewith their 
bodies is incloſed, by refieRing the inter- 
nal heat, and keeping off the external cold, 
eeps them warm even in the neighbour- 
hood of the pole. Another proof that God 
can by different means produce the ſame 
effect. is the various ways of extracting the 
nutritious juice out of the aliment io var 


4 


la man and beaſts the food, firſt chewed, 
is received into the ſtomach, Where it i 
concocted and reduced into chyle, and ſo 
evacuated into the inteſtines, where being 
mixed with the choler and pancreate juice, 
it is farther ſubtilized, and rendered fo 
flaid, that its finer parts eaſily enter the 
mouth of the laczal veins. In birds there 
is no chewing; but ia ſuch as are not car- 
vivorgus, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
the crop, or anti, ſtomach (which is ob- 
ſerved in many, eſpecially piſcivorous birds) 
where it is moiſtened by ſome proper juice, 
and then transferred to the gizzard, by the 
working of whoſe muſcle, afliſted by ſmall 
pebbles, which they ſwallow for that pur- 
poſe, it is ground ſinall, and ſo tranſmitted 
to the inteſtines. - 22 
la oviparous reptiles, a i 
ſerpents, there is neither chewing norcome 
minution in the ſtomach, but as they ſwal- 
low animals whole, ſo they void the fins 
unbroken, having extracted the nutritious 
juices. Here, by the bye, we may obſerve 
the wonderful delatibili 
and gullets of ſerpents. Two entire adult 
mice have been taken out of the ſtomach 
of an adder, whoſe neck was no bigger 
ihan one's little inger. 
Fiſhes, which neither chew, nor grind 
their meats do, by means of a corroſive 
juice-in their Romach, reduce ſkin, boaes, 
and all into chyle, And yet this juice 
news no acidity to the taſte. But how 
mild ſoever it taſtes, it corrodes all animal 
bſtances, as aqua fortis does ion. 
Seyeral eminent men have becu of opi- 
nion, that all brutes are mere machines. 
This may be agreeable enough to the pride 
of man; but it is not agreeable to daily 
obſeryation. Do we not continually ob- 
ſerve in the brutes which are round about 
us, a degree of reaſon? Many of their ac- 
tions cannot be accounted for witbout it; 
a5 that commonly noted of dogs, that run- 
ning before their ., ſto 
the parting of the road, till they ſee whi 
way their maſters take. And when they 


have. gotten what they fear will be taken 


from them, they run away and hide it. 
Nay, what account can be given, why a 
dog being to leap on a table, which he ſees 
he cannot reach at once, if a ſtool or chair 
ſtands near it, firſt mounts that, and thence 
proceeds to the table? If he were' mere 
22 and 1 wy 5 1 by a 
mater ring, that ſpring being - once 


bl 
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a right line, towards the objt that put ĩt 
m motion. 599 „Her ES fs 
Were it, true, that brutes were mere 
machines, they vould haye no perception of 
pleaſure or pain. But how contrary is this, 
to the doleful ſigniſcations they give, when 
ten or tormented? How contrary to 
the common ſenſe of mankind? For do we 
not all naturally pity them, apprehendiog 
them to feel pain juſt as ve do? Whereas 
no man is troubled to ſee a plant torn, or 
cut. or angled how you pleaſe. . And how 
con to Seripture ? Ari man re- 
gardeth the life ef bit braft : but the ten 
ay of the wicked art eruel.. Prov. xii. 10. 


= 
4 
* : 


he former clauſe is uſually rendered, a 
(mg bigs is — 1 his beaſt.” And 
his is the true rendering, as appears 

the oppoſite clauſe, / that 22 
cruel. . Cruelty then may be exerciſed to - 
rds beaſts. Bat this could not be, were 


wa 

The natural ioſtinQ of all creatures, and 

the ſpecial proviſion made for ſome of the 

moſt helpley do in 4. particular manner 

demonitrate the great Creator's care.. 
Firſt, What an admirable principle is 

the natural affeRion of all creatures to- 


what care nurſe them up, thinking 
8 great to be taken for them, 

=o. eee upom 
for their * and ſecutityl Ho will 
they careſs them with their affeQionate 
tems put food into their moutha, ſuckle - 


—— 
themſelves: and, —— the - 
whole part of ſo many nurſzs, deputed by 
the ſovereign Lord of the world, to Help 
ſuch young and ſhiftleſa creatures till they 
Other animals, inſects in particular, 
whoſe n too numerous for the 
parent's provilion, are ſo 
need none of their, care. 
rive immediately at their perfect tate, and 
ſo are able ig ſhift for tres, Vet 
thus far the parental inſtinct (equal to the 
moſt rational foreſight) extends, that they 
do not drop their eggs any where, bur in 
commodious places, ſuitable to their ſpe - 
cies. And ſome inalu ie in their neſta ſuf- 
ficient: and agreeable; food, to! ſerve ther 
young till they come to'maturiys 7; 
And for the young themſelyes : as the - 
parent is not able to-carry-theth about, to 


and dandle them, as man | 


rated as to 
898 2 


: 


doth: how admirably is it contrived, that 
my can ſoon walk about, and begin to 
| RUNS. Sw tally do 
they hunt for their tea i 

ke in their png 
On the other 


food! 

(as their parent's reaſon is ſufficient to 
help, to nurſe, ſeed and clothe them) are 
born utterly helpleſs, and are more abſo- 
2 any ereature caſt upon their 
© Secondly, What admirable provifian is 
made for ſome of the moſt helpleſs crea- 
| tures, at à time when they muſt other- 

viſe n The winter is an 

ve ſeaſon to afford food for inſects 

nd many other animals. When the fields, 
trees, and plants are naked, and the air is 
chilled with froſt z what would become of 
ſuch animals, whoſe tender bodies are im- 


patient of cold, and who are nouriſhed 


rea No produce of the ſpring or ſum- 


o prevent t eir total deſtruction, 
the wiſe Preſerver of the 10 
ordered, that, in the firſt place, thoſe who 
are impatient of cold, 


on not to ſuffer any waſte, nor con- 
ſequently need any recruit. Hence many 
ſorts of birds, and almoſt all inſects, paſs the 
whole winter without any food: and moſt 
of them without any reſpiration. It ſeems 
ll motion of the animal juices is extinct. 
For though _ they do not awake, 
nor does any done out at the wound. 
This ſleep therefore is little leſs than death, 
and their waking, than a reſurrection: when 


- the returning ſun revives them and their in 
ſood . nn 


85 can bear — but would want 228d. 


This is provided againſt in ſome, by a lon 
| patience of _ ia others the 
Vonderful inftin@, in laying up food 
1 hand, againſt the approaching win- 
ter. By ſome of theſe, their little treaſu- 
ries are at the proper ſeaſon well flocked 
2 2 Vea, —1＋ fields are 
here and there it 
— : th the fruits of 


| per to their 
Place and 'bufinefs ! with hair, with fea- 
thers, with thelk, or with firm armature, 
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; the young of man, 


L, ſhould have ſuch'a bod 
22 ſtrueture of body, as during that th 


— 
inn 


all nicely accommodated, as well to the 
element wherein they live, as to their ſe. 
To beaſts, hair is 
a commodious cloathing ; which, together 
with the apt texture of their ſkin, fits them 
in all weathers to lie on the ground, and 
to do their ſervice to man. The thick 
and warm flecces of others, are a good 
defence againſt the cold and wet, and alſo 
a ſoft bed: yea, and to many, a comfort- 


veral occaſions there 


able covering for their tender young. 


All the animals near Hudſon's Bay are 
cloathed with a cloſe, ſoft, warm fur. But 
What is ſtill more ſurpriſing, and what 
draws all attentive minds to admire the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of Providence io, that 
the very dogs and cats which are brought 
thither from England, on the approach of 
winter change their 8 and ac- 
quire a much longer, ſofter, and thicker 
coat of hair than they originally had. 
And as hair is a commodious dreſs for 
beaſts, ſo are feathers for birds. They are 
not only a good guard againſt wet and 
cold, but nicely placed every where on the 
y. to give them an eaſy paſſage through 
e air, and to waft them through that 
thin medium. How curious is their tex- 
ture for lightneſs, and withal cloſe and 
firm for ſtrength! and where it is neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould be filled, what a light, 
medullary ſubſtance are they filled with! 
ſo that even the ſtrongeſt parts, far from 
being a load to the body, rather help. to 
make it light and buoyant, And how cu- 
riouſly- are the vanes of the feathers 
- wrought with capillary filaments, neat]y 
terwoven together, whereby they are 
ſufficiently cloſe and ftrong, both to guard 
the body againſt the injuries of the wea- 
ther, and to impower the wings, like ſo 


many fails, to make ſtrong impulſes on the 
Air in their flight,  _  * 
No leſs Tx, hot is the cloathing of rep- 


tiles, How well adapted are the rings of 
ſome, and the contortions of the ſkin of 
others, not only to fence the body ſof- 
ficienfly, but to enable them to 8 to 
perforate the earth, and to perform the 
offices of their ſtate, better than any other 
covering! ' ” Lot ol 

” "Obſerve, for inſtance, the tegument of 
the earth-worms, made in — 1 
manner, for making their paſſage throug 

the earth, 8 their occaſions lead 
them. Their body is made throughout of 
ſmall rings, which have a curious app 


tatus of muſcles, that enable them _ 


=” . T_T 


Hof then 


fins of others afford them an eaſy and 
ſwift paſſag through the waters. ' 

Admi le likewiſe is the ſagacity of 
brute animals, in the con | 
method of their habi Their ar- 
chitectonic ſkill herein exceeds all the Kill 
of man. With what inimitable art do 


ſome of theſe poor, untaught creatures, 


lay a parcel of rude ugly ſticks or ſtraws 
together? With what curioſity do they 
line them within, yea, wind and place 
every hair, feather, or lock of wool, to 
warm the tender bodies, 


of the ij 1 
er 7225 


atures, what artiſts are they in build- 


ing their habitations !' How does the bee | 


gather its comb from various flowers, the 


waſp from ſolid timber! With what ac- 
curacy do other inſeQs te the 
earth, wood, yea. ſtone itſelf! - Farther 
yet, with what care and neatneſs do moſt - 
them u nd fence them without! 

trees; — 

and make floatin 

ihemſelyes to and 

cafions require ! 

* Another inſtance of the wiſdom of Him 
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great firength to * 2 or con- than a determinate number of all ſorts of 
tract their whole body. in | he. | increaſe c 
likewiſe armed with ME, . ber, they maſt 
which th mri nag at pleaſure, or ſhut r. Te keep 
Goſs 20) their y. Laſtly, under their eyen, the great Author of na- 
kin there is a ſlimy juice, which they emit ture hath determined the life of all crea- 
as occaſion requires, to lubricate the body, tures to ſuch a length, and their in ens 
and facilitate their paſſage into the — ſuch a number, d to their 
By all theſe means they are enabled, with in the world. The life indeed of ſome © 
caſe and iperd, to work themſelves into hurtfal creatures is long; of che Hen in 
the carth, which et not do, were particular, Put then their increaſe is ex- 
they covered with feathers, ſcales, ceeding ſmall: and by har 8 thy do 
or ſuch--cloathing as any of the other not overſtoek the world ide other 

creatures. hand, A is „ the 
' How wiſely likewiſe are the inhabitants lives of thoſe crea tures are generally ſhort; 

of the waters cloathed! The ſhells of And beſide this, they are 'of great uſe to 

ſome fiſhes, are a guard to their man, either for food or 8 occaſions. 

tender bodies, and co t enough with This indeed ſhould be Au ularly ob- 

EG and ſerved, as a ſignal inſtance of divine pro- 


vidence, that aſeful ereatures are prpduced - 
in great plenty: others in f m 

\ xd our Fe — | 
and both in and out of the waters, 2 


bers. 


„ 


plify the former obſervation. Fer innu- 


merable creatures feed II them, and 
would periſh were it not for this har ny 


7 — of the Ar rr — 
ſur face of the earth is the itexhaufti. 


ble ſource whence both man and beaſt de- 


_ lr ANN — 
ves on W ks as —_— 
in their turn, live on whatever lived 


or vegetated : it 'is 1 ble for an 
thing to live, without ing 


| ſoene-. . 


- - = 


— 


— —— — — 
— —— — —— — 


fad ace, — 


f 


Yo 
* 


or nutrition, ſuppoſe 2 . 
jon, a converſion of ſub 
acceſſian of theſe organical particles, m— 
ever ſubſiſting in an equal number, render 
nature always equally full of liſe. 
E * The ee quaat tity of bo i» the wal- 
tually 8 
ſeems to deſtroy, it 
t. of that primitive life, 
rept i was L h all organized 
CINgs.. de nature, 
ly XAT it to ſhine with the — 
IF death is permined to cut down 


5 hy 


er 
ever new. But it is never per- 
to deſiroy the, molt inconſiderable 


beings may ſveceed each other, i 
8 there be a deſtruction 
Vet like a ent mo- 
— the midſt of ber inexhauſ- 
* —.— has vented any waſte, 
the few ſpegics of carnivorous animals, 
ew individuals of each ſpecies ; 
at the ſame time both the ſpe- 
cies my Lee of thoſe that feed on 
es ſhe ſeems to be 
ny Bo with regard to the number 
N _ of the ſpecies. 


indeed all the ſpecies: are 


never deſtr 
other, becauſe their heir abe i 


jor 


ITS: 


4 
Ex 


 (Bleas'd with! — word hed | 
Thou Joſt the waites gf tims repairs | 


Let us add a few more reſlections on the 
warld in general.” \ The fame wiſe Being, 
b ers was car, make man, prepared 

bitation ſo advantage- 

ae — that the heavens and the reſt 
univerſe: might ſerve it both a5 an 

He conſtructed 


ornament anda covering. 


He prepared alſo metals; ſalts, and all - 
terreſtrial elements to tene and maintain 


all ages, 8 might be on 


itants 

of che earth.” 
e: Ralerismoniſſ 92 
t 
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capacity of that ang Spent: 
ioned it to the ſſuid it Ron 
collects the rifing vapours, and cauſes 
them to diſtil in . ſhowers. At his 
command the ſun darts his enliv rays, 
and the winds ſcatter the noxious efttuvia, 
which, if they were collected together, 
"Fo deſtroy the human race. 
thoſe hills and lofty moun. 
tains which receive and retain the water 
within cheir bowels, in order to diſtribute 
it with ceconomy to the inhabitants of the 
Plains, and to give it ſuch an impulſe, az 
might enable it to overcome the uneven. 
of the lands, and convey it to the re- 
moteſt habitations. 

He ſpread under the plains eds of clay, 
or compact earths, there to flop the waters, 
which, after a great rain, make their wa 
through innumerable little paſlages. Tel 
ſheets of water frequently remain in a level 
vith the neighbouring rivers, and fill our 
wells with their redundancy, or as thoſe 
ſubſide, flow into them again. 

He proportioned the variety of plants in 
each country, to the exigencies of the in- 
habitavts, and adapted the variety of the 
ſoils, to the nature of thoſe plants. 

He endued numerous 675. rp with mild 
diſpoſitions, to make them the domeſtics 
of man; and taught the other animals to 

ern themſclves, with an averſion to 
ance, in order to continue their 
ſpecies without loading man with too many 
cares. 
If we more nearly the animal 
and vegetable world, we find all animals 
and plants have a certain and determined 


form, which is invariably the ſame. So 


that if a monſter ever appear, it cannot 
propagate” its kind, and introduce a new 
ſpecies into the univerſe. Great indeed 
is the variety of organized bodies. But 
the ir number is limited. Nor is it poſſible 
to add a new genus either of plants or 
animals, to thoſe of which has 
created nene and determined the 


© — = . power has — 
elements, eſſen- 
* y — from each —— and inva- 
riably the ſame. 2 theſe he varies the 
ſcene of the univerſe, and at the ſame time 


 Iikewiſe the air which man was to breathe, form. 
and the fire which was to ſuſtain his life. 


prevents its 

mutability of the nature and number 
theſe elements, ſo that the world is for ever 
changed, and yet etern2lly the ſame. 


ae" 


deftrution, by the very oe: 


* 


of theſe elements, we are involved in end- 
lefs uncertainty. We can only ſay, he 
who has appointed their diff: rent uſes in 
all ages, has rendered thoſe uſes infallible, 
by the impoſſibility of either deſtroying or 
increaſing them. WAP? 

Herein. we read the characters of his 
power, which is invariably obeyed ; of his 
wiſdom, which has abundantly provided 
for every thing; and of his tender kind- 
nefs toward man, for whom he has pro- 
vided ſervices equally various and infal- 
lible. It is an additiooal proof of his con- 
tinual care of his creatures, that though 
every thing be compoſed. of ſimple ele- 
ments, all Pace within our reach, yet no- 
power is able to deſtroy the leaſt particle 
of them. Nothing but the ſame cauſe 
which was able to give them birth, can 
annihilate them, or change their nature, 
In truth, the deſign and will of the Crea- 
tor is the only phyſical cauſe of the ge- 
neral ceconomy of the world: the only 
phyſical cauſe of every organized body. 
every. germen that flouriſhes in it; the 
only phyſical cauſe of every niinute ele- 
men particle, which enters. into the 
an ion of all, deen e 

e muſt not then expect ever to have a 


clear and full conception of effects, na- 


tures, and cauſes. For where is the thing 
which we can fully conceive? We can no 
more comprehend either what. body, in 
general is, ar any particular body, 
poſe a maſs of clay, ot a ball of lead, than 
what a ſpirit, or what God is. 
If we turn our eyes to the minuteſt parts 
of animal life, we 
ment! and thou 
eaſy to the Almighty, yet to us it is matter 
of the higheſt wonder, that in thoſe ſpecks 
of life, we find a greater number of mei- 
bers to be put in motion, more wheels and 
pullies to be kept going, and a greater va · 
riety of machinery, more elegance and 
workmanſhip (ſo to ſpeak) in the compe- 
fition, more beauty and ornament in the 
2 „, than are ſeen in the enormous 
whale, Vea, they ſeem to be the effects 
of an art, az much more exquiſite, as the 


movements of a watch are, than thoſe of a 


coach or a waggon. 


Hence: we learn, that an atom to God is 


as .a_world, and à world but as an atom; 
juſt as to him, exe day i as a thouſand yearn, 


and a thouſand years bat as one day. Every ſpe- 
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all be loſt in aſtoniſh- 
every thing is alike 


the crocodile, the elephant, or the 


die likewiſe af cheſe animalculs may ſerye- God ſpeaking. 


— — 
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to correct our pride, and ſhew how inade-. 
quate our notions are, to the real nature 


of things. Haw extremely little can we 
poſſibly. know, either of the largeſt or- 
ſmalleſt part of the creation? We are fur - 
niſhed with organs capable of diſcerning, 
to a certain degree of great ot litile only. 
All beyond is as far beyond the reach of 


our conceptions, as if it had never exiſted... | 


Profs of a wiſe, a good, and powerful 
Being are indeed deducible from e 
thing around us: but the extremely great: 


and the extremely ſmall, ſeem to furniſh 


us with thoſe that are moſt! convincing. 
And perhaps, if duly conſidered, the fabric: 
of a world, and the fabric of a mite, 


be found equally Rriking and concluſiy 
5 Glaſſes diſcos G kin cM 


(cover to us numberleſs ki 
of living creatures, quite indiſcernible 
the naked eye. And how many thouſand 
kinds may there be, gradually decreaſing. 


in ſize, which we cannot ſee by any help 


whatever? Vet to all theſe we muſt-believe 
God has not only appointed. the moſt wiſe 
means for preſervation and propagation; 
but has adorned them with 
at leaſt, to any thing our eyes have ſeen. 


In ſhort, the world around us is the 


mighty volume wherein God has declared 
himſelf. Human lan 

are different in different- nations. And 
thoſe of one nation are not underſtood by 


the reſt, But the book of nature is written 
ſup- in an univerſal character, which every man 

nguage. It co 
lifts not of words, but things, which 'pic» - 


may read in his own Ja 


ture out the divine The fir- 


every where expanded, with all 
nſity and © 


magnikcence, the power and wiſdom of its 


Creator. Thunder, A er 1 


and harveſt, denote his bounty and good- 


5 different » 
diffuſion of his animating 


him and every living thing. x 
Even the aftibns of animals are an elo- 
quent and a pathetic: Thoſe 


taat want the help of man have a thouſand 100 N 
engaging ways, which, like the voice of 
to his heart; command him 


8 


ges and charafters | 5 


Fett 
15 
7; 


ers 


t preſerve and cheriſh them. In the 
mean tige the motions or looks of thoſe 
terror, and warn him, either to fly from or 
am bimſelf againſt them. Thos it is, 
that ev art of nature directs us to 
nature's: GCOd. er. 


us fe =o wo ons, bo main, 


7. Hervey. e K * 
In all the animal world, we find no tribe, 


#0 individual negle&ed by its Creator. 


Even the ignoble creatures are moſt wi farze. 
E thorny thicket, And 


circumſtanced and moſt liberally accom- 
They il generate in that particular 


' ſeaſon, which tupplies them with a ſtock of 


jovifions, ſufficient not for them- 
ſheep yean, when there is herbage to 
their udders, and create milk oy, their 

+ The birds hatch their , when 
pew-born inſets ſwarm on ev - 


Their love to their while * 


: 
4 


moment they are able to ſhi for them- 
it vaniſhes as though it had never 


#1 


The ben that marches at the head 


ber b 


A. 
FD 
n 


vs 


t do him harm, ftrike him with 


miſtreſd of no leſs than 
By the help of this truly amazing appa- 
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circumſtance embarraſſes the forces of his 
enemy, and adyances the ſucceſs of his 
own. Does not this praiſe belong to the 
feathered leaders? Who fix their penſile 
camp, on the dangerous branches that 


waye aloft in the air, or dance over the 


fiream? By this means the vernal gales 
rock their cradle, and the murmuring 
waters lull the young, while both concur 
to terrify their enemies, and keep them at 
adiſtance. Some hide their little houſhold 
from view, amidſt the ſhelter of intangled 
Others remove it from diſcovery, 


ecping 55 
and a copious ſtock of feathers, 27 
ever his ealow young, the wren makes 
up by contrivance what is wanting in her 
bulk. Small as ſhe is, ſhe will be obliged 
2 a wy numerous _— —ů 

e with ſurpriſing judgment eſigus, 
and unh — 8 diligence knithes 
her neſt. It is Tho ovel bendmead and 
vaulted over with a regular concave: 
within made ſoft with down, without 
thatched with moſs, only a ſmall aperture 
left for her entrance. By this means the 


— heat of her is tly 
encreaſed during the time of dneubation. 
And her young no ſooner burſt the ſhell, 
than they themſelves ſcreened from 
the annoyance — the gn ** _ 
er i ” 
Perhaps we have accuſtomed to 
look upon' inſets, as ſo many rude ſcraps 
of creation, but if we examine them with 
attention, they will a ſome of the 
moſt poliſhed pieces of divine workman- 
ſhi any of them are decked with the 
bebe Their eyes are an — 
e microſcopes ; common ny, 
Str, whe fanentbal ihanemnic, 
has neither ſtrength to reſiſt, nor a place 
of retreat to ſecure herſelf. . For this rea- 
Shad 8 vi r 
ways guard. But her 15 
ſo Puke it cannot turn to ſee what 
paſſes, either behind or around her. Pro- 


 vidence therefore has given her, not barely 


ny _—_ but 17 v0 na legion of . 
inſomuch that a ſingle fl is ſuppoſed to 
than eight thouſerd 


3 N utmolt 
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utmoſt eaſe and ſpeed, though without any 
motion of the eye, or flection of the neck. 
The dreſs of inſects is a veſture of re- 


ſplendent colours ſet You. an 8 


of the brighteſt I Their wings are 
the fineſt expanſion imaginable, compared fi 
to which lawn. is as coarſe as ſack · cloth. 
The - caſes, which encloſe their wi 

litter with the fineſt varniſh, are ſcoop 
as ornamental flutings, are ſtudded with 
radiant ſpots, or pinked with elegant holes. 
Not one but is endued with weapons to 
ſeize their p 2 and dexterity to eſcape 
their foe, to tch the buſineſs of their 
ftation, and rajoy the pleaſure of their 
condition. 

What if the elephant i is diſti 

by his huge proboſcis? The uſe of roy is 
anſwered in theſe his meaneſt relations, by 
their curious feelers, remarkable, if not 
for their enormous ſize, yet for their Ty 


| Hexion and quick ſenſibility. By 


explore their way in the darkeſt 
road: by theſe they diſcover and avoid, 
whatever might defile their neat apparel, 
or endanger their tender lives. 
Eyery one admires the majeſtic horſe, 
With ou rapid career does he bound 
along the plain! Yet the -hopper 
ſprings forward with a bo 1 
more impetuous. The ant tog, wy 44.1 
Fs to his fize, excels kin both in 
and ſtrength: and will climb 
es, which the moſt courageous 
t dares not attempt to ſcale. If the 


Fra moves more flowly, the has however 


no need to go the ſame way twice over: 
e whenever ſhe departs, wherever 
removes, ſhe i is always at home. 
The eagle, it is true, 1s z privileged with 
pion that out- trip the wind. Yet neither 


once the grovelling mole, 


diſre 8 by Divine Providence. Be- 
cauſe he is to fig her cell in the earth, her 
paws ſerve for a pick- axe and ſpade, Her 


eye is ſunk deep into its ſocket, that it may 


not be hurt by 


ed ſituation. And 
as it needs, very nale N 


light, ſhe has no 


n to complain of her Rk abode. So 


t her ſubterranean habitation, which 
ſome might call a dungeon, yields her all 
the fler of a fortified caſtle, and all the 
delights of a decorated grot. 

ven the ſpider, though ab 
man 6 
{l e t 
the . Suitably to her e Ker 


abhorred by. f 
ing heaven. 


6 e. © 


From this ſhe ſpins. a 
weaves it into a tenacious net. This ſhe 
ſpreads in the moſt opportune Bur 


knowing her appearance dos | p16 deter him | 
few 4 roaching, ſhe then retires out of 
Yet ſhe conliantly Keeps within 


ri ah, ſo as to receive immediate i in- 
telligence when any thing falls into her 
toils, ready to ſpring out in the very in- 
ſtant, And it is Falch when winter 


chills the air, and no more inſets ro 


throug h it, knowing her labour would be 
in 5 4 the leaves her ſtand, and diſcon- 


tinues her work. 
1 muſt not forget the inhabitants of the 
hive. The bees ſubfiſt as a re 


munity. And their indalgent Creator has 


gre them all implements neceſſary either | 


building theſe combs, or 2 
their — The my each a 1 


veſſel, in Which 18 
collected ſweets: and they 7 Aras the pro | 


commodious ſtore houſes, wherein they de- 
fic them. They readily diſtin gui every 
plane which affords 3 for their 
ſineſs: and are complete praftitioners 
in the arts of { 


They are aware that the vernal bloom and 


ſammer ſan continue but for a ſeaſon. 


Therefore they improve to the utmoft 


every. ſhining hour, and lay 'up a flock 
ſufficient to ſupply the whole ie, till their | 
| lowery harveſt return. ' 


If the maſter of this lower creation is 
ennoblet! with the powers of reaſon, the 
meaneſt claſſes of ſenſitive beings, are 
endued with the faculty of inſtioct: . 


gacity which is neither. derived 5 ob- | 


ation, nor waits the finiſhing of expe- 


rience : which without a tutor teaches 
them all neceſſary ſkill, and enables them 
without a pattern to perform every ne- 


ful operation. And what is more remark- 
able, it never miſleads them, Either | 
erroneous 4 

tices: nor ever fails them in the moſt nice 
and difficult of their undertakings. 


Let us ſtep into another clement, and 


juſt viſit the watery world. "There is not 
one among the innumerable myriads, that 
ſwim the 
over by the 00 ond 101 and ſupj 


olammy thread, and 


alar com- 


tion and refinement. ' 


les, or pernicious prac 


leſs ocean, bur is watched | 


— 
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are likewiſe greatly afft 
. — and vigorous activity of their tails; 


_ finenefs of 


. © microſcope, the | 
24 quarter of an inch broad, and its figure 


- Is then 
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nee: the back of others direrfed with 


_  Erimifon ſtains. View them when they 


' Vance along the ſtream, or when they are 


freſh from their native brine, the filver is 
not more bright, nor the rainbow more 
glowing than their vivid, gloſſy hues, 
But as they have neither hands nor feet, 
how can they help themſelves, or 

N e | BY the 1 as well 
as ornamental furniture of fins. Theſe 
when expanded, like maſts above, and 


 Kallafls below, poiſe rheir floatiog bodies, 


and keep them fleadily upright. They 

oy bred 
th which they ſhoot through the paths 
of the ſea, fwifter than a veſſel with all its 
fails. But we are lolt ini wonder at the ex- 


- quiſite conrivance and delicate formation 


of their gills: by which they are accom- 


moda ted, even in that denſe medium, with 
| the ee of reſpiration! A piece of me- 
chadum this, indulged to the meaneſt of 


the ty: yet infinitely ſurpaſong, in the 


whatever is curious in the works of att, or 
co s in the palaces of princes, . 
6. ' Obſervations on the difſerence between 
I we examine the fineſt necdle by the 
| nt of it appears about 


neither. round nor flat, but irregular and- 
anequal, And the ſurface, howes er ſmooth 
and bright it may ſeem to the naked eye, 
Full of raggedneſs, holes, and 
feratchies, like an iron bar from the forge. 


- Bur exatmine in the ſame manner the ſting 


of 4 bee, and. it appears to have in ever) 
dart 4 polich moſt amazingly beauifal, 
ithout the leaft flaw; or in 


glaſs whatever: and yet this is only 


5 = the our ſheath of far more exquilite of 


umen 


A 

the diffatice and holes between its threads, 
28 4 lattice or hurdle, And 
the threads themſelves ſeem coarſer than 
the yara wherewith - are made for 
#achors. Fine Bruſfels lace will look as 


I i were made of a thick, rough, uneven 
bare lige, intwiſled or clotted together in a 


very aakward and anartful manner. But 


u Wlkworm's web on the nic eſſ examination 


ey ſmooth and ſifining, 4nd 


uppen 100 
4 | aa avy ſpinſfer in the werld 


5 


its ſtrudture asd operation, 


| equality, and 
- bids in a point too fine to be diſcerned by 


ts. Fn r 
iniall piece of the fineſt la vn, from 


kitely d 


bund 1 4 d. 
flower, and » Uiſplays a ure, 4 pro- 


eat make, as the ſwalleſt tu ine is than the 
thickeſt cable. A pod of this filk winds 
into nine hundred and thirty yards. And 
as it is two threads twiſted together all the 
length, ſo it really contains one thouſand 
eight hundred ſixty ; and yet weighs 
but two grains and au half, What an ex- 
wins fineneſs ! and yet this is nothing to 
the fille chat iſſued from the worm's mouth 
when newly hatched. | | 

_ The ſmalleſt dot which can be made 
with a pen, appears through a'glaſs, a vaſt 
irregular ſpot, rough, Jagged, and uneven 
about all its edges. The fineft write 
(fuch as the Lord's Prayer in the compa 
of a ſilver penny) ſeems as ſhapeleſs and 
uncouth as if wrote in Runic characters. 
But che ſpecks of moths, beetles, flics, and 
other inſects, ate moſt accurately circular : 
and all the lines and marks about them are 
— to the utmoſt poſkbility of exact- 


Our fineſt miniature paintings appear 
before a_ microſcope, 4 aul | 
plaiſtered on with a trowel. Our ſnioothe 

liſhings are ſhown to be mere rotghneſs, 
If of gaps and flaws. Thus do the works 
| upon an accurate examination. 
On the contrary, the nearer we examine 


- the works of nature, even in the leaft and 


meaneſt of her productions, the more we 
are convinced, nothing is to be found there 
but beauty and perfefion. View the 


numberleſs ſpecies of inſects, what exact 


neſs and ſymmetry ſhall we find in all 
their organs! What a profuſion of colour- 
ing, azure, green, vermilion-z what fringt 
and embroidery on every part! How high 
the finiſhing, how 8 1 5 the poliſh we 
every Where behold! Yea, view the ani- 
ma'culz, invifible to the naked eye, th 

breathing atoms ſo ſmall, they are almoſt 
all workmanſhip : in them tod we diſcover 
the ſame mol: plicicy of parts, diverſity 
of figures, and variety of motions, as in 
the largeſt animals. How amazingly eu- 
rious mull the internal ſtructure of theſe 
creatures be! bow minute the bones 
joints, POW and tendons! how exqui- 
| elicate the veins, arteries, nerves 
what multitodes of veſſels and circulati- 


ons fiiult ke contained in this natrow com- 
paſs! and yet all have ſuſſicient room for 
their ſeveral. offices, withour jaterfering 


„ee dene 6 rity. and beauty i 
l e regu * beauty 
found in ve . | | 


portion, 


Nierentee 
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att. is not a weed whoſe every leaf 
does not ſhew a multipheity of pores and 
veſſels curiouſly diſpoſed for 75 2 - 
ance of juices, to ſu and nouri 

d which is dE WHY innumerable 
graces to embelliſh it. : 

But ſome may aſk, to what purpoſe has 
nature beſtowed ſo much expence on ſo 
or ding proven they xe no fo Tigre 
very ching proves they are not fo mhgnm. 
kcant, ay we fondly fup This beauty 
is given them either for their own fake, 
that they themſefves may be delighted 
n 
in them the amazing pe and goodnefs 
of the Creator. de Pe! they are 
of conſequence in the account-of their 
— and 71e deſerve ovr regard. 

the latter, then it is certainly our duty 
alla alice bt bad llyire Thaw, 8 
* 


In ſhort, the Whole uri verſe is a picture, 
which are diſplayed the  perfe&tions of 
the Deity: It eus not only his exiſtence, 
but his unity, his power, his wiſdom, his 
independ hi His 


in all the parts of nature; in that one 
imple end to which they are directed 

the conformity of all the means thereto. 
On every fide we difcern either ſimple 
elements or compound bodies, which have 
all different actions and offices, What the 
fre inflames, the water quenches: what 
one wind freezes, another thaws, But 
theſe and a thouſand other operations, ſo 
— repugnant to each other, do 
nevertheleſs all coucur, in z wonderful 
manner, to produce one effect. And all 
ate ſo neceſſary to the main deſigu, that 
vere the ageney of any one deſtroyed, an 
interruption of the order and harmony of 
the creation muſt immediately enſue. 
- Suppole, for inſtance, the wind to be 
en away, all ſociety is 
moſt diforder. Navigation is at a 
and all our commerce with foreign 
royed. On the other hand the 
railed from the ſea would remaia 

nded, juſt where roſe, 
ently we ſhould be d-prived of that 
ful covering the clouds, which now 
icreens us from the ſcorcking heat: you 
and of the fruitful rains. So 'our land 
would be parched up; the fruits of the 
earth wither, animals die, through hunger 
re lavguiſh and 


. 


id thi, 04 all nature 


4 - 
* * ” 
o 


he affiftance of each 


other, and all undeniably prove the unity | 


of their Omnifcient Creator. | 


of it. His independence ie pointed 

in the inexhaufti iriety of beafts, bir 
fifties and inſetts: and oF. ay Fay 
raking care of every one of th 


of on, aud his wiſdom in every 125 
o 


2%. 

Every thing is calculated by Divine 
Wiſdom, to Sik us wiſer 12 better. 
And this is the ſubſtance of true philoſophy. 
We cannot kuow much. In vain does our 


3 
wece e 


His power a in the whole frame 


bis hand, aud filling all thing RTE - 
's hand, and filing all things Hing with 


ſhalfow reaſom attempt to fathom the myC. - 


teries of nature, and * into the ſecrets 


of the Almighty. His ways are paſt 
finding or eye of 2 fitle worm is 
a ſubſect capable of exhauſting all our 
{To ping But we may love 
nd herein we may be aflifled by 


boaſted ſ. 
much. 
contemplating the wonders of his .crea- 
tion. Indeed he ſeems to have laid the 
higheſt claim to this tribute of out love, 


by the care he has taken to manifelt bis 


goodneſs in the moſt conſpicaous manner, 


While at this fine dn Ke bas Ghactated - 


from us the moſt curious particulars, with 
regard to the eſſences and RruQure of his 
works. And :& hir our ignorance it is 


owing, that we fancy ſo many things to b 


cfelets in the creation. But a deep Ten; 
of his goodneſs wilt fatisfy all our doubt 


and refolve all our ſcruples, 
$ 7. Cenfiderations on the Nature of Ma. | 


n 


human beings. When the flood 


| Near 6000 years are lapſed fince 5 2 
creation. © At firſt. there were only two 8 


upon the earth, which was 1666 yes . 


from the beginning of time, theſe t) N 


ine reaſed, according to a moderate co, b 
putation, to the number of 10,337,418,249 © 
ons. From Noah and his family are 


g the preſent race of men, and are 
generally  fuppoſe> to" de only W0u 


354,000,000 perſons. Js 
I we 3 from the number to 


nature of reaſonable beings, we ſhalF f 

much of rhe wiſdom and goodneſs of God 

ditplayed in the ſtructure of the human 
y, as well as in the all-direQing mind. 


Let us begin with the leſs adorned, but + 


more folid parts, thoſe which ſupport, and 


* 


which contain the reſt. Fut, y have a © 
eee i e Fu ou have 


% Tits 
* y « 
Ms 


» 


„ 
aA, 5 ? 
PAY * 


a — — Oe 
. i . . CAA 
— 
s - 
* - 
- s F 
CY * — 
* 


2 * 
- 


their action, by the 


comp 


4 
. 


bear tp the machine, 2 light, that 
may not weigh us dow 
an inward cavity to contain the moiſtening 
eg and perſorated with 8 to 
on Ang nouriſhing veſſels. Inſenfible 

ves, they are covered with a mem- 
1 ſenſible, which warns 


and ſecures them from the _ of 


ance of any burtful friction; 8 alſo 
ſerves the . from om being fre 
mn 


ftance of the bone. Ther are largeſt at 
the extremities, that they may be joined 
more firmly, and not ſo eaſily diſlocated. 
The manner of their articulation is truly 


| Side, and remarkably various: yet 
2 er varied without demonſtrating ſome . 


defies, nnd anſwering ſome valuable 
"Be Frequently when two are united, the 
2 nicely rounded and capped with a 

th ſubſtance ; the other is ſcooped into 
an hollow of the ſame dimenſions to receive 
it, _ And both are lubricated with an unc- 


The feet 
i 
of 
ace 


infinitely dey 


Can AC» 


ares — 2 


, 

4k 

$ require. They likewiſe contain a 
the body in a y of attitudes, 
R 


are ſhod with a tough 


ſtance 
ſet 
The 


extremity of the 


| Inſenſible ſubſtance : a Kind of natural ſan- inflexible: b 


el ont towards the with a gen- 
"oy As the pri ge. 
"EET Bo bottom : a variation which 
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row. It both conveys and this 61 
they ver cord, as: Salden on —1 tbl 


th Had it been only 


peculiarity of 


ſenſible; 
ſtined to almoſt inceſſant employ, and fre- 


„ 
t. 


commodious outlets tranſmits-itto all yy 
ſtrait. and hollow, it 
might have ſerved theſe . purpoſes. But 
then the Joins moſt have 15 inflexible; 
to avoid which, it conſiſts of very ſhort 
bones, knit by cartilages. This 


ives it the pli 
an oſier, with the wash — 


e- By this menns ſc is © le of various in- 
flections, without bruifing the ſoft marrow, 
i ee 8 . Which is ne- 
to rt per ſtories. 
Such a "ra ty in any aber e the folids, 
muſt have occaſioned great inconvenience. 
Here it is unſpe | 


bones and muſcles, what ſhops can they 
not aſſwng ? Being pieced ac 
arm, the ſphere of their action is exceed- 
ingly enlarged. Their extremities are an 

lemblage of fine tendinous fibres, acutely 
which notwithſtanding are de- 


uently amo ed obj For this 
1 — = with nails, which 
preſerve them from any painſul impref6ons. 
In the hand we have a caſe of the fnelt 
inſtruments. To thoſe we owe thoſe beau- 


arch, tiful ſtatues, this melodious trum 


3 
Hut alſo to oY down - continuation of 
" the brain, — * 1 the ſpinal mar- 


„ 


| e 


i- the ſtrength of the band the tallel firs f 


and 0921. the. eſt - oaks deicend from the 
aſhioned by the hand they 
are a * warehouſe, and carry the 


agree and nature from Britain 


e band * original 2 univerſal 
hich not only repreſents, but 
| | aſcertains 


iſeertaits out dominion over all the ele- 
ments and over every creature. Though 


we have not the ſtrength of the horſe, the 
ſwiftneſs,of the greyhound, or the quick 
ſent. of the ſpaniel, yet direfted--by the 
underſtanding, and enabled by the band, 
we can as it were make them all our own. 
Theſe ſhort hands have found a way to 
pevetrate the bowels of the earth, to touch 
the bottom of the ſea; Theſe feeble hands 
can manage the of the wind, arm 
themſelves with the violence of fire, and 
preſs into their ſervice the forcible impe- 
twofity of water. How greatly then are 
we indebted to our wiſe Creator, for this 
diſtinguiſhing, this invaluable member! 
Above all is the head, for the reſidence 
of the brain, to receive, and firm 
to defend it. It has a communication with 
all, eren the remoteſt parts; has outlets for 
diſpatching. couriers- to all quarters, and 
avenues for receiving ſpeedy intelli | 
on all needfal occa It has — 
ments wherein to poſt centinels; for various 
olices : to expedite whoſe operations the 


whole turns on a curious pivot, nicely con- 
trived to afford the largeſt and freeſt cir- 


cumvolutions. 
This is ſereened from heat, defended 
from cold, and at the ſame time beauti- 
ro tad ua 2 
a3 no art can ſupply, ſo perfectly light, as 
no wa — — A We SR | 
While other animals are in their 
hed, the attitude of man is erect, which 
is by far the molt graceful, and beſpeaks 
ſuperiority. - It is by far the moſt commo- 
dious, for ation of all our extenſive 
"aligns. It is likewiſe ſafeſt, leſs expoſed 
to and better contrived to repel 
or avoid them, 
us of our noble origi 


end ? Qur original, which was the breath 
of the Almighty: our end, which was the 
enjoyment of him in glory ? | 


„ and - our. ſublime 


Thus much for the rafters and — 9 


the houſe, Let us now ſurvey the lodgings 
within. Here are li — and 

arrangement of fibres, to unite the 
kveral parts and render what would other · 
viſe be an unwieldy jumble, a well · com · 


„ ſyſtem: mem - 
bs thin and flexile — mc 
the fleſhy parts, to connect ſome, and form 
i ſeparation between others: arterics, the 


3, vi- 
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much aſſiſt both in the diſcoyery and cure 
arteties, where; i 


Does it not alſo remind 


rivers of our little world, that ſtriking out 


* 


growing narrower and narrower, check the 


rapidity of the blood. Thisthrown-from 


the heart, dilates the: arteries, and their 
own elaſtic force contracts them: by which 
means they vibrate againſt-the finger, and 
of diſcaſes, The larger 

ever the blood is forced to bend, are ſituate 
on the bending fide; leſt: being ſtretched 


to an improper | length, the circulation 
ſhould be retarded. - 
ſeveral of the veins, near the ſurface; but 


placed at a proper depth. And hereby | 


they are more ſecure from external in 


ries, . In thoſe parts which'are moſt liable 


to preſſure, an admirable expedient takes 


place. The arteries inoſculate with each 


other: breaking into a-- new-track, they 
fetch a little circuit, and afterwards return 


into the main road. So that if any thing 


block up or ſtraiten the direct paſſage, the 
current by diverting” to this new 
cludes the impediment, flows on, and ſoon 
15 N is 


| ett ectalineehdiged Grin ahe gos | 


teries, and it to the heart, The 


ure of the blood is not near ſo forcible 
in theſe as inthe arteries. Therefore their 


obliged to 
dicular: 8 
of falling 


617 
nth 


1 
f 


43 


111 


337 
vital city. Theſe being wide atfirſt,,and 


are not, like 


* — 


— > 


pp—_—_— — —— — — 


tion, ſa 
ſoſt pillow. 
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TH 


intelligence to 
the ſoul : Veſicles, diſtended with an unctu- 


ous matter, in ſome places compoſe a ſoft 


cuſhion; as in the calf of the leg, whoſe 
large-muſcles, mixt with fat, are of fingu- 


Aar ſervice to thoſe important bones. This 


flanks and fortifies them, like a ſtrong baſ- 
| and cheriſhes them, like a 
In other places they fill up 
of che fle. Inwardly they ſupply the 
machine for motion; outwardly they ren- 
der it \mooth and graceful. 


' + The thin; dee enrives fartorr, covers 


the whole, formed of the moſt delicate net- 
work, whoſe meſhesare minute, and whoſe 


_ threads are multiplied, even to a prodigy : 


the meſhes are fo minute, that bothing 
paſſes them, which is diſcernible by the 
| R —— 

as mcum- 


- brances.: The threads are ſo multiplied, 


that neither the point of the ſmalleſt needle, 


e 
without drawing blood, 
a 3 pare: — g ; 

_ quently, without wounding by ſo ſmall a - 


an uneaſy ſenſation. 'Conſe- 
puncture, both a nerve and a vein! 


- 


4 


80 a courſe of inceſſant action mult ex- 
ſolids and wulle the fluids, and 


| 


iſhed with the organs, and 
n the powers of nutrition: 
ie foremoſt, thin and ſharp, to bite 

food ;- the — — 
indented with ſmall cavities, 
to grind in pieces what is tranſ- 
But in children the for- 
h is poſtponed till they have 
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teet 
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n 
re the 
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We 
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would 
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it 
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teeth, like other bones, Ny 
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© work, diffaſe the power of ſenſation through is inactive theſe are nearly cloſed: but 
che body, and u wy impreſſion from 4 


without, give 


when we ſpeak or eat, their moiſture being 
then , is expreſt as need requires, 
- But the food could not deſcend merely 
its own weight, through a narrow and 
my paſſage into the ſtomach. There. 
fore to effect this, muſcles both ſtrait and 
circular are provided. The former inlarge 
the cavity, and give an eaſy admittance, 
The latter, clofing behind the deſcending 
aliment, preſs it downward. But before 
the food enters the gullet, it muſt of ne- 
ceſſity paſs over the orifice of the wind- 
pipe: whence it is in danger of falling 
upon the lungs; which might occafion in- 
ſtant death. To obviate this, a moveable 
lid is placed, which when the ſmalleſt par- 
ticle advances, is pulled down and ſhut 
cloſe, but as ſoon as it is ſwallowed, is let 
looſe and ſtands Thus the important 
paſs is always made ſure againſt any noxi- 
ous 4 yet always leſt for 
the aw, and open for reſpiration. 
The food deſcending into the ſtomach, 
is not yet ready for the bowels. There- 
fore that great receiver is ſtrong to bear, 


and proper 40 detain it, till it is wrought 


into the ſmootheſt pulp imaginable. From 
henceit is di by a gentle force, and 
paſſes gradually into the inteſtines. 

3 entrance _ the — 

ready to pour its ſalutary juice 

the aliment, which diflolves any chang 
viſcid, ſcours the inteſtines, and keeps all 
the fine elear. This bag, as the 
ſtomach u is preſt thereby, and then 
only diſcharges its contents. It is alſo 
forniſhed with a valve of a very peculur, 
namely, of a ſpiral form : through which 
the deterſive liquid cannot haftily pour, 
but muſt gently ooze. Admirable con- 
ſtruction ! which, without any care of ours, 


gives the needful ſapply, and no more. 
The nutriment” then purſues its way 
through the mazes of the inteſtines: which 
by a wormlike motion it and 
force its ſmall nto the lacteal 
veſlels, 'Theſe are 8 ſeries of the finef 
this ſtrait 
1 
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aud paln che tender parts, but that glands 
are Loo in proper 774 to Uilcherge 4 
lubricated Hit ele are ſmaller. of 
fewer near the — beraule there the 
aliment is moiſt enough: whereas in the 
bowels remote * * „e they are 


4 muſtiptied 

The cyl het vr of by by the laQals is 
carried t millions of ducta, too fine 
even for the Flerolcope to diſcover. 45 
this it is 0wing that nothing 15 the 
blood, What i capable — 
through the ſineſt veſſels. = Ar 
in ſeveral commodious cells (the ans of 
the meſentery) and there mixt with a thin 
diluting Ionia » which makes it more apt 
to flow. Hence it is conveyed to the com- 
mon receptacle, and mounts through a per- 
pendicular tube into the laſt ſubclavian 
vein. This tube lies conti nous to the 
great artery, whoſe ſtrong pulſation drives 
on the fluid, "ab chables bt to aſcend and 
unload its ireaſure, at the very door of the i 


But the chyle is as yet in too crudea ſlate, 
to de fit for the animal functions. 1 


fore it is thrown into the 2 


ſpungy cells of this amazing labo! it 
Ran 0 . 


ſubſtance is made more ſmooth and uniform. 
* improved i ka —_ the 27 ventricle 
the ** ble 
. Bel 5 of 9 or 
wearied : a day's la- 
journey, exhauſts their 
25 But the heart toils whole weeks, 
whole months, nay years, unwearied : is 
lly a ſtranget to intermiſſion and fa- 
Impelled by this, part of the blood 

ots upward to the l 
through the whole body. 
But how ſhall a flream dividedinto my- 


adv ixtrowots, % 


firokt of each, and throws both into their 


proper tect tele. Where the thotion is | 


ſpeedy, the chanel eſther forbear 

to wind (as in the great # reery, which de- 
ſcends to "he feer) or leſſen in their dimen- 
ns, as in every interval between all the 


ramifications. When, the progreſs is to 
retarded, the tubes ate ie raul l 
or their diameter contracted. 


ed, the living flood never Abe its 


courſe, but tight and day, whether we 
ſleep or wake, eres to ran briſkly 


through the arteries, and return, ſoftly 


through the veins, 
Bat farther. TB. great Creator has 
made us an invaluable preſent of rel ſen 


to be the inlets of innumerable | 
td the meas oth ma rl rw 


n te, 16 hes elated gase Boe 
made of gl yo roſpeRts. Gs Con: 


4 


nature, How w — „ 


of the hugeſt mountains, and the wideſt 


s ſhould eater the ſmall pupil ! 
the that the rays of light ſhould paint on the 
Optic nerve, 

aint in their trueſt colours and exz& 


r every {potide of exzeranl ob- 


"The os is ſo tender, that the light 
ight injure its delicate frame. Tc 
therefore with a peculiar care 
Cm deepand barricaded round w i 
bones. As the ſmalleſt fly r might incom- 
mode its poliſhed ſurface, it is farther pro- 
teQed by twa ſubſtantial curtains, In ſleep, 
when there is no occaſion for the ſenſe, bur 
a necellity to guard the organ, theſe cur- 
tains cloſe of their. own accord. At 
time 1 2 11 as quick as tough 


with an extremely 


Ne t moiſt with, its own ow I 


run upon the fineſt por rolling every 


way with the utmoſt eaſe: which 
ales, added to the flexibility of the oo 


renders our two eyes as uſeful as 
The & 74 


r ught met 
* 5 caviti 


and inner rooms. The ſome w 
2 = | 


t iy an dan of ie T3 


| This is e nded 


_ the auditory nerves, ſince they 
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: even on the i 


: ſources of deligh 
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- Theſe, n circling collect the 
wandering undulations 1 air, 2 thi 


tranſmit with a vigorous impulſe, to 
the finely ſtretched mem b f r ud 
a circle of bones, 
over a 2 iſhed „, cavity. It 
is furniſbed with braces that. ſtrain or re- 
— 5 the ſound is faint or ſtrong. The 
mer and the anvil, the png laby- 


rinth, and the founding Ueries, theſe and 
other pieces of mechaniſm, all inſtrumental 
to hearing, are reſbbly curious. 


Amazingly exact muſt be the tenſion of 
anſwer the 
leſt tremors of the atmoſphere, and 
iſtinguilh their moſt ſubtle variations, 
Theſe re toned by an almighty 
hand, and ſpread through the echoing iſles, 
receive all the imp s of ſound, and 

Propagate them to the brain. Theſe gi 
ce to the charms of mufic, the 


fill nobler charms of diſcourſe. 


The eye is uſeleſs amidſt the gloom of 


night. But the ear hears through the 


darkeſt medjum. The eye is on duty only 
Nd but the ear is a 
BY acceſſi 

As there are concuſſions of the air, 
which are diſcertible only by the inſtru- 
ments of hearing, ſo there are odoriferous 
particles waſted in As” atr, which are 
ceivable only by the ſmell. The 
are wide at the that more effluvia 
may enter, narrow at the t „ that, when 
entered, they may a& more ſtrongly. The 
ſeams that exhale from fragrant" bodies, 
are fine beyond imagination. Microſcopes 
that ſliew thouſands of animals in a drop 
of water, cannot bring,one of theſe to our 
fight. Vet ſo judicioufly are the olfaGory 
nets ſet, that they catch the vaniſhing fu- 
. Fitives, © They imbibe all the 
perfumes of ſpring, . HT In oy oy 
2 * of nature. 


pleaſure om thou 


 Anether capacity for 


| bountiful Creator has beſtowed, by grant- 
| Ing us the powers of taſte. 18 Cir- 


cumſtanced in a — . and 
wiſe, as to be a ſtanding plea for 
Tance, which ſets the fineſt edge on the 


, taſte, and adds the moſt poignant | reliſh 
Few tots enjoyments, 


- And theſe ſenſes are not only ſo m 
t, but $1000 851 
our nome 


3 


perties of it. For the d 
_ they are "Me L029 e 1 


the moch relaxt, they we 


er das 
E has paſt 
eſe, as a moſt necelary 0 

ment, is added the ſenſe of Feclag. And 
how happily is it tempered between the 
two extremes, neither too acute, nor too 
obtuſe! Indeed all the ſenſes art exactly 
adapted to the exigencies of our fe 
ſtate. Were they ſtrained much | 
they would be avenues of anguiſh, * 
be well- 


W f — a 
e crowning W 
benefits acerain from all nel ke, 
2 Speech makes me 1 
and ears of others; by r lies 
and obſervations. And what an admirable 
erent for 3 orgs the A dang and 
1 it into is the ton 
This inks collection of muſcular fi 

under the direction of the Creator, is the 
artificer of our words. By this we com- 
municate the ſecrets of our breaſts, and 
make our very thoughts audible. This 
. likewiſe is the efficient cauſe of muſic; it 
is ſoft as the lute, or Thrill” as the trumpet. 
As the totigue requires an eaſy play, it id 
lodged 1 an ample cavity. It moves 
under a concave. roof, which gives addi- 
- tional vigour to the voice, as the ſhell of 
a violin to the found of the ſtrin 

" Wonderfully wiſe is the. reg of 
volontary and involantary motions. rde 


wil in ſome caſes has no power; in others 
ſhe is an abſolute ſ. I fNercom- 
mand, the arm is ft "the hand cloſed. 


How eafily, how punctualiy are her orders 
obeyed e tain th Ren; or work the 
leyer, is laborious and weariſome. But we 
work the vertebrz of the neck, with all 
their appendant chambers : we advance 
che leg with the whole ineumbent body; 
, we ſpring from che nd, and 
ſo great a wei t is we meet 

with no difficulty ot 
That all this ſhould be effected without 
roi bg by a bare act of the will, is very 


tempe- furpr wall But that it ſhould be done, 
even'w 


we are entirely ignorant Bee the 
manner in which it is performed, is moſt 
aſtoniſhing ! Who can play a fingle tune 
upon the ſpinet, withoat learning the 
differences of the ? Yet the mind 
touches everyſprin Rs peck 
with the moſt maſlerly Kill, though the 
— al of the nature of her 
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functions, and many of them © 


ook I. MORAL 


The eye of a ruſtic, who has no notion 
of optics, or any of its laws, ſhall lengthen 
and ſhorten its axis, dilate and contract its 

il, without the leaſt heſitation, and with 
the utwoſt p propriety : exactly adapting 
irſelf to the cular diſtance of objects, 
and the different degrees of light. By 


this means it performs ſome of the moſt 
ts in the Newtonian 


curious ex 
2 without the leaſt knowledge of 
ſcience, or conſciouſneſs of its own 
dexterity! - 
© Which ſhall we admire moſt, che multi- 
titude of organs ; their finiſhed form and 
faultleſs order; or the power which the 
ſoul exerciſes over them? Ten thouſand 
eins are put into her hands: and ſhe 
manages all, conduQs all, without the leaſt 
perplexity or irregularity,” Rather with a 
promptitude, a conſiſtency, and 1 ſpeed, that 
92 can equal! 
rfally and wonderfully are we 
made! Made of ſuch complicated parts, 
each ſo nicely faſhioned, . all ſo exactly 
arranged; every one executing ſuch curjous 
ting in 
ſo myſterious a manner! And fince health 
_— on ſuch a numerous aſſemblage of 
75 fince a, ſingle ſecretion 
top poil the tempe 7 of the 
A, * clogged may por an an 
— ha ſo wid withe oly fear ſhould 
we paſs the time of our ſojourning here 
below ! Truſting for continual 8 
tion, not 1 . our own care, but 
„which formed 


admirable ble machine, directs its agency, nd | 


Wen e detention of 

an in on of the 

eaſket, it is fit we 8 

jewel it contains. If the Houſe is ſo 

ID SITES i 
wo we not 


la, and pier tai thouluad more; 
Thea weigh th hows one foul . 


And calls th' | * 
Ol unintelligeat creation poor. e 


' The reaſonin of Mr. 4 Addiſon this 
fobje& is is yery fatering to ala na- 


us confidera- 
tion” of every inte!) "nt" Being The 
gere progres of he * 


v* "12 


AND xELTGIOUS. 0 
elegant writer, to its perſection, without a 
pole of ever arriving at it, ſeems 1 ; 


e to carry a great weight with it for the 
n thereof, 155 can it enter 
the thou aghts of man, that the ſoul, which 


is capable of ſuch immenſe perfeQions, and 
of receiving new improyements to all 
eternity, | fall awa Ra nothing almo 


as ſoon as it is creat 
made for ** purpoſe? A brute artives 


nt of 
dogs #6 years he has all the endow- 
ments be is "nk of; and were be to 


live ten thouſand more, would be the ſame 


thing he is at 4 175 Were a human 
ſoul thus at a fland in 3 pally 
ments, were her faculties to be full b 

and incapable of farther enlargements, 2 
could imagine it might fall away inſenfibly, 
and at once into a ſtate of annihila. 
tion, Butcan we believe SIG: 


that is in a perpetual roVe- 


ment, and travelling on vg of ion 
ection, after having juſt looked a 
to the works of its Creator, and made 
few diſcoveries of his infinite goodoe 
wiſdom, and power, muſt periſh at her fir 
ſetting out, and in the very "EFT. 
her enquiries ? x _ 
A man, conſidered in his preſent 
ſeems only ſent into the world to. 4. 
i ng pf b himſelf 0. De 
cce 5 immedia * 
to make room for um. * 1 


for ſhort life. Ng —.— 
after having ſpun her-taſk, lays her-eggs 


dies. But a man can never have 
— in his full meaſare of knowle 
e ee 
i pen 


© feftion of his nature, before; is hurried. 


* 
— 


\ N =—_ 


* 


? Are ſuch . wage | 
3 that he can never 


codudtion of ſach abdrtixe, inteligences, 
ſhort-lived reaſonable beings ? Would 
by. ana 75 | 


= + 
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3 EXTRACTS, IN PROSE. 


acities that never go be 

fn Pers yo N chat wiſdom, 
4 ſhines through all his works, in the 
formation of man, without locking on 
this world as only a nurſery for the next, 
and believing 1 that the ſeveral generations 
rational creatures, which riſe up and 
Ae! in ſuch quick ſucce ſſions, are 
to receive their firſt rydiments 
Jo Mi Þ here, and afterwards to be tranſ- 


matical lines that may draw. negrer to 
22 for all eternity Sichout 2 poſſibility 
of touching jt: and can there be a thought 


ſo tranſporting, as to conſider ourſelyes in 
theſe perpetua approaches to him, Who is 
not only the ſtandard of b but of 
happineſs! | 


701 18. cine tb the Chain of hr 


Juppeſed to be in Nature. 


- Planted into a more friendly climate, The chain of — which ſome worthy 
where they may ſpread and Ford e all perſons have ſu to exiſt in nature, 
eternity 15 a very 3 des, and has been ably 

Thery bs not, in my. 2 more handled by the late Soame Jenyns, E ig 
27 ng and trium eee his Diſquiſition upon that ſulyeQ, 

igion than this of the the perperalp © Sinks we enquire, ſays that able writer, 
which the foul makes towards th imo the works of our great Creator, the 


{ of its nature, without eyer 19 75 


| Fonlider that ſhe is to 

new acceſſions of glory, an brighten 
all eternity; that ihe will fill be Tant 
ue to virtue, and knowledge i kg 


As 5 os in 
to 


re evident marks we ſhall diſcover of 
infinite wiſdom and r * 
none more le, than 
wonderful chain of bein 85 1 N this 
terreſtrial globe is fu 
other, from the ſanſeleſ 
ighteſt genius of human kind, in hr 


edge; carries in it ſomething wonder h the chain itſelf js ſufficiently vifible, 
oo to that ambition e. ag the ons 9 44 
ro. the 3 of man. God hi ſo finely 1 chat they are quite 
rhe ac pleaſing wo. Got hana Ay perceptible to gur eyes. The various 
"creation for ever bea az in his qualities, with which theſe various beings 
eyes, and 9 7 nearer t *. by are 9 A we perceive withaut difficulty, 
_ greater degrees of reſemblance. | al the boundaries of thoſe qualities, ay 
Meins, this fingle confderation, of form this chain of ſubordination, 
the progreſs of a nite ſpirit to per nixed, that where one ends, and the next 
vill be” ſufficient to extinguiſh all envy in begins, we are unable to diſcover. The 


inferior nature, and all contempt in ſuperior. 


— Is invert orders. of h. 


knows, "th high ſoever the ſtation is © 


Which he ſſeſſed at preſent, the in- 
ferior natute at mount. up to 
yo ſhine forth in te fame degree of 

” Wit what aſtoniſhment mo reverting © 
| 9 — 
—_ — hidden — ns of fork => 
| _ ſuch inexhau 


the of: 7 
to cee 'he glory "that ESTs 


ni Gro la of ge lence, 


- which 


manner by which this is perfarmed, is a 
well worthy of our conſideration, 
ppt es rr 
diffuſe all poſſible ha 
e gente fill cis * 0 
„lupe“ 


each prop o the quality 
BETS wp pb Das thought pr 
upon them; to mere matter he 
given extenſion, ſolidity, and 2 
PR: ts WIE , 5 of 
ſuperior quali ex · 
cellence and 3289 nity "of ie poſleſſor, a 
places ces him highs IT kale Kube 
it is remarka 
1 be h vos: a tf this ce 
beautiful ſubordination; 
of quite different natyres above a 
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BOOK 1. - MORAL 
ties, one mode of exiſtence is common to 


them all, without which they never could 


25 coaleſced in one uniform and regular 
m. | na 1 
„ e eee 


che qualities of mere matter, the only order 
below them, ſolidity, extenſion, and gravity, 


with the addition of vegetation; in ani» 
mals, all the properties of matter, together 
with the vegetation of plants, to which is 
added, life and inſtinct; and in man we 


find all the properties of matter, the vege- 
tation of 


nts, the life and inſtinct of 


animals, to all which is ſuperadded, reaſon. 
That man is endued with theſe proper- 
ties of all inferior orders, 3 ap- 

of his com- 


iſes and it is. diſheult 10 dilling 


to 

was 

his 

its bleſſings, 

1 a ſhort time, 

then and is ſeen no more: in him 
inſtinct is not leſs powerful, than in them, 
tho! leſs viſible, oy veg er being confounded with 
i imes concurs with, 

and ſometimes counteracts; by this, with 
the concurrence” of reaſon, he is taught 


F 
2 
8, 
. 
5 
: 
F * 
P 
[4 


the difference between moral 


2 


AND RELISIous. 343 


ceptible in the parts, is this ; 
antly unſtes the higheſt degree 
alities of each inferior order 0 
degree of the ſame qualities, 
belonging t er next above it b 
which means, like the colours of 4-dkilfal 
inter, they are ſo blended together, and 
off iqto each other, that no line of 
diſtinction is any where to be ſeen. | Thus, 
for inſtance, ſolidity, extenſion, and gravity, 
tine qualities of mere matter, being united 
with the loweſt degree of v ion, com- 
poſe a ſtone; from whence this vegetative 
pon aſcending thro' an infinite variety of 
„ flowers, plants, and trees, to its 
greateſt perfection in the ſenſtive plant, 
Joins there the loweſt degree of animal life 
in the ſhell- fiſh, which adheres to the rock z 
wiſh which 
— greateſt ſhare, as the ou 
vs it only by ſnrinking from the finger, 
and the other by opening to receive the 
water, which fſurmunds it. In the ſame 


heir manner this animal life-riſes from this low 


inning in the ſbell- fiſn, thro' 1nnumes- 
le ſpecies of inſecta, fiſhes, birds, and 
bealts, to the confines of reaſon, where, in 


the , the monkey, and the chunp 
ie nie; fo — the — 

of that quality in man, that cannot 
eaſily be di i from 


From this E degree is -the 4 


learning and ſcience, advances, thro' the 


various ſtages of human underſtanding, 
which riſe above each other, till in a Bacon, 
or a Newton; it attains the ſummit. 
Here we muſt . ſtop, 
purſue the progreſs. of this aſtoniſhi 
chain beyond the limits of this terreſtri 
with the naked eye ; but thro? the 


perſpective of analogy and conjecture, we 


may. perceive, that it aſcends a great deal 
higher, to the inhabitants of other __ 
to angels, and archangels, the loweſt orders 

of whom may be united by a like ealy + 
tranſition with the higheſt of our own, in 
whom, to reaſon may be added inwitive 
knowledge, inſight into, faturity, with in- 
numerable other faculties, of which we 
are unable to form the leaſt idea. through 


7 whom it may aſcend, by gradazions 


to thoſe: moſt exalted of treated 
ings, who are ſeated. on the footſtool. of 
the celeſtial throne. ita fb ers bat hated 
441.5 4:49: 7 nba» 2 4 int bs 21 
Z 4 | 


being unable tc 


. 
$4 221. Of he ripen, a a „ the- Rule of 
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— ., —· ene er — 
4 


advantage of converſing 
bear . his miracles and refurrec- 


afſiſted and 
This ſacred volume muſt be the rule of 


| —— oo Rage ty with which they 
5 the 

| 2 Rx delivered b 
. _ laws, are worded in 


; ven Aer in and anderſtand- 
ing, 1 you will be able to examine for 
urfelf the evidences of the Chriftian re- 
ligionz and that you will be convinced, on 
rational grounds, of its divine authority. 
At preſent, ſuch enquiries would demand 
more ſtudy, and greater of reaſon- 


ing, chan your age admits of, It is 
: — — till you are capable 


nding the proofs, to believe your — 


rents and teachers, that the Holy Scriptures as 
are writings 
true hiſtor of facts, in which we are deeply 


inſpired by God, containing a 


cone a true recital of the laws given 
by God to Moſes ; and of the precepts of 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour, delivered 
Lu an mouth to his a and 
repeated and enlar in the edifying 
_ of his <a> Ae an wat ew. 

en from amongſt thoſe who had the 
with our Lord, to 
tion —and who, after his aſcenſion, were 
inſpired by the -Holy Ghoſt. 


your life. In ir you will find all truths ne- 


; : ceflary to be believed; and plain and _ 
directions for the practice of every du 


Your Bible, then, muſt be your chief ft y 


and delight: : but, as it contains many va- 
rious kinds of writing - ſome parts obſcure 


and difficult of interpretation, others plain 
and intelligible . meaneſt capacity 


I would chiefly recommend to your fre- 
"quent 1 ſacred 
Writinge as are meſt adapted 
derſtanding, and moſt neceſſary for your 


to your un- 
inſtruction. Our Saviour's precepts were 


to the common amongſt the 
z and were the 1 3 
der a to be — 2 


flriking and inſtructive to the — 


unlearned: for the moſt ignorant — 
— 2 — them, whilſt the wiſeſt muſt 
| ed and awed by the beautiful and 


they are 
ſame kind are the Ten 
God to Mo- 
gned for uni- 
” the mot conciſe 
e manner, yet with a majeſty 
commands our — 1 
1 aps will receive 


as well as t, from the — 
books of the Old Teſtament—provided you 


ſes ; which, as they were d 


read them as an eee _ 


* a 


*HORLGANT EXTR ACTS IN P ROSE. 


and keep the thread of it in your mind ag 
you go on. I know of none, true or hai. 
— that is equally wonderful, intereſting, 
and affecting; or that is told in fo ſhort 
and ſimple z manner as this, which is, of al 
hiſtories, the moſt authentic, 
« I hall you ſome brief EiioRipw, 
concerning the method and courſe I wiſh 
you to purſue, in reading the Holy Scrip- 


tures. May you be ae ee th: 


beſt uſe of tha moſt precious ' gift of 'G 
this ſacred treaſure of . knowled 

> 79 you read — Bible, not as a taſk, 10 

e dull employment of that day only, in 

which you are forbidden more lively enter. 
tainments but with à ſincere and ardent 
deſire of inſtruction: with that love and de- 
light in God's word, which the holy Pal. 
miſt ſo pathetically felt and deſcribed, and 


which is the natural conſequence of loving 


God and virtue! Though I ſpeak this of 
the Bible in general, I would pot be under: 
ſtood to mean, that eyery part of the vo- 
lume is equally intereſting. I have al 

faid that it conſiſis of various matter, 

various kinds of books, which muſt be 
read with different views and ſentiments. 
The having ſome — — of what 

are to expect from'eac 

poſibly help you to underfland them, _ 
will heighten your reliſh of them. I ſhall 
treat as if you were perfectly new to 


the ; for ſo 1 wiſh you to confider 


yourſelf ; decade the time and manner. in 
which children uſually read the Bible, are 
very ill calculated to make them really ac- 
quainted with it; and too many people, 
who have read it chus, without 2 
ing it, in their youth, ſatisfy themſelves 
that they know enough of it, and never af- 
terwards ſtudy it with attention, when they 
Aas feelings of 50 Fro rt, whilſt you 
I n „ 
read, correſpond Aid rol of mine, whilſt 
I write, I ſhall not be . — the advan- 
tage of your partial affeQtion, to px 


weight to my — 2 believe me, 
heart and eyes ove with tendern 
when I tell aer. 
paves * "for Your: happineſs here and 


. e, 


5 5 423. 3 
Ino proceed to give yon 
r 
„ ferent books of the Bible, and of the courſe 
in which ought to be read. 

The p rſt Genes, contains the 
moſt grind, ant 6 the wo 


events, 


affor 
tren 


tv 
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BOOK l. MORAL AND RELTGIOUS. © 
events, that ever happened in the univerſe: of the Heethers Why eee 
— The creation of the world, and of man: rily, and without any divineinjundtions, of- 
The deplorable fall of man, from his fered up their qwn children, under the no- 
firſt Kate of excellence and bliſs, to the tion of appeafing the RT eee 
diſtreſſed condition in which we ſee all his An abſolate command ffqmGod himſelf — 
deſcendants continue: The ſentence of as in the caſe of Abraham entirely alter 
death pronounced on Adam, and on all his the moral nature of the action; ſince he, 
nce-with the reviving promiſe of that and he only, has 4 perfe& fight over the 
deliveratice which has finge been wrought lives of his creatures, and map appoint 
for us by pur hleſſed Saviour: — The ac: whom he will, either angel or man, to be 
count of the early ſtate of the world: his inſtrument of deftraQion,” That it was 
Of the univerſal deluge :»—The diviſion of ry the voice of God which profiounc 
mankind- into different nations and lan- command, and not à delufiov, miyhi 
gages: = The ſtory of Abraham, the be made certain to Abraham's mind. by 
tounder of the lewiſh people; whoſe un- means we do not comprehend, but whit 
ſhaken faith and obedience, under the ſe- we know to be within the power of Hin 
vereſt trial human nature could ſuſtain, ob- who made our ſouls as well as bodies, bod 
tained ſach favour in the fight of God, who can controul and direct every money 
that he vouchſafed to ſtyle him his friend, of the human mind: and we may be af, 
and promiſed to make of his 28 ſured, that if he was pleaſed to revcal him. 
great nation, and that in his ſeed—that ſelf ſo miraculouſiy, he would not leave 4 
1s, in one of his deſcendants — all poſſibility of doubting whether it was 4 real 
kingdoms of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, or an re rr rn ye Thus the fu- 
This, you will eaſily ſee, refers to the Meſ- erifice of A appears to be clear of 
fiah, who was to" be the bleſſing and deli- all ſuperſtition; and remains" the 'nobleft 
erance of all nations. It is amazing that inſtance of religious faith and ſubmiſſion, 
the Jews, poſſeſſing this prophecy, among that was ever given by a mere man: we 
en ſo blinded 


my others, ſhould have be cannot wonder that the bleflings beſtowed 
by prejudice, as to — ann x . ſor it — A 3 
i perſonage, only a tem deli- to his poſterity, This book proceeds with 
— — their x. ics Rs fab- the Mey e Haac, which becomes very 
jection to which they were reduced under intereſting to us, from the touching ſcene 
the Romans; It is equally amazing, that I have mentioned and til more fo, if we 
ſome Chriſtians ſhould, even now, confirie confider him as the type of dur Saviour. 
the bleſſed effects of his appearance upon It recounts his marriage with Rebecca 
earth, to this or that particular ſe& or pro- the birth and hiſtory of his two ſons, Ja- 
ſeflion, when he is ſo clearly and em- cob, the father of the twelve tribes, and 
3 deſcribed as the Saviour of the Eſau, the father of the Edomites, or Idu- 
whole world. The ſtory of 'Abraham's means—the exquiſitely _— ſtory of 
proceeding to ſacrifice his only ſon, at the — and his brethren—and of his tranſ- 
command of God, is affecting in the ring the Tſraclites into Egypt, who 
js — degree; and ſets forth a pattern of there multiplied to à great nation. 
imited nation, that every one 5 P 
toimitate;in thoſe trials of obedience under nn 
temptation, or of acquieſcence under afftic- | Jeet 5 223. 1 Of Exodus. 442-36 7.5 _ a 
— read of a feries of won 
t 
of 


ing diſpenſations, which: fall to their lot, In E : £ 
Of this we may be aſſured, that our trials ders, wrou > thomns, py f to reſcge 
i the oppreie aclites from the cruel ty- 
ranny of the Egyptians, who, having fr 
received them as -gueſts, by degrees re- 
duced them to 4 ftate of ſlavery. By che 
molt peculiar mercies and exertions in their 
favour, God prepared his choſen people to 
receive, with reverent and obedient hearts, 
+ the ſolemn reſtitution of thoſe primitive 
laws, which probably he had revealed to 
y fo | diſtinc- Adam and his immediate deſcendants; or 
n betweer nce to a ſpeeial oom - which; at leaſt, he had made known e 
aud, and che deteſtahly cruel ſacrifices dictates of conſcience; but which por 
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, e eee you. may paſe it over entirely and, for 
222 This rn 
made to den in the Wilderneſs of Sinah; eight. of Numbers. . The reft of 
there, aſſembled before the burning moun- oY chiefly a continuation: of the 

Qui, ſurrounded *with * dark- „ich ſome ritual laws... 
| _ and tempeſt,” they agg the, * by J. Moſes wakesa reca- 
voice of God pronounce the eternal „ pitulation of the foregoing hiſtory, with 


 Impreflin —— 2 Roa <7 pi —_— — — 
ſtances of terror, but without thoſe encou- - fully to workings obey 
3 b excellent, promiſes, who. had worked ſuch amazi 
which were afterwards offered to mankind for them: he” promiſes them I 


THeH 


the e obe. 
c — frik. 
them, if they 
and by that means a. great reſtraint was true God. I have 
u — — 
to prevail over the world, were temporal rewards 
choſe moral preceps; which are of | 
my pat pres OY » Were 
radded, by the miniſtration of Moles, 


ration to i Sy —ů— — coy 

tween the Jews and the idolatrous nations, nations, whom they were ap ted to pu- 

by whom they were ſurrounded—or, to niſh for their profligacy and idolatry, and 

F RY IGS: the: commanicy whole land they were to poſſeſs, when they 

TR | bad driven out the old inhabitants. He 
r 


© e dee laws with * e, God 


nd in rapturous gratitude fall 

—— bim of a TOE: far — by 4 
- than * whom * would ane day | 

raiſe up to bis 4 
Thes 44 3 by the excelleney of TI 
his faith, 29 ; 85 s 

—— heaven; 

while, 42 i 


d ane ever revered. 
NIN 


2 


FFA 


DOOR L. MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 30 
i the death of Solomon, when ten tribes 

volted from his ſon Ketobbam, and - ; 

.came à fe kingdom; you will find 


= r mand, without 


to | , 

in any d no variation, till the ſeparation of the ten 

They tribes. From that period, i with - 
| 25 the hiſtory of the kingdom 


S355 
4H 


HH 
85 


F 
22 


* 


— — 2 
n 
nes in Whic 

makes ſome conf! 
oy 
Uuring that period. read in its own place. : 

The r This is the laſt of the canonical books that 
rough the. two... 3 historical; and I would More - 
| a Kings 1 noth fore adviſe, that you paſs over hat follows, 
1 and enter! till you have continued the hiſtory through 


$ 228, 


uber 
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1 dnt ex ned. om 1+ 47 mat 26 
The tary. of Job is probably an- 
dient, though that is .. 

learned men have differed: It is dated, 
however, 1520 years before Chriſt : I be- 
Lieve it is uncertain by whom it was writ- 


ten: many of it are obſeure; bat it is 
well worth ſtudying, for the extreme beauty 
of the poetry for the noble and ſub- 


lime devotion it contain. The ſubject of 
between Job and his pretended 
friends ſeems; to be, whether the Provi- 
dence of — cbodioant 
| mihments in exact proportion 
forks merit or — _ 9 

is antagoniſts ſuppoſe that it does; and 
— —•— ob's uncommon ca- 


17 2 call upon him to confeſs it, and to 


. 


2 | - 7 by the moſt —__ 
| y 0 own power, magnificence, 
— ciom, end of the — little 
neſs r man. — This indeed 
4s the only concluſion of the ar t, 
| 2 could be drawn at à time w 
. and. immortalicy were not yet brought to 
light. A future retribution 1s the — ſa- 
aixfaQory, ſolution of the difficulty arifin 

ee Mrs. 7 


- 


{1 adond $329, »Of the Pſalms, A. 

Wenn ſollo the Plalos, wich which you 

cannot be 100, converſant. If you have 
y — either | i 


Which 


ders ix PROSE. 


you a continual feaſt. The bible tranſla . 
tion is far * —_ that _ the com. 
mon- 5 wi ive you 
the Gale when the other is Rate, 1 
this, as well as in all i of the 
ſeripture, you muſt be careful always to 
conſult the margin, Which gives yon the 
corrections made fince the laſt tranſlation, 
and it is generally preferable to the words 
of the text. I would wiſh to ſele& 
ſome of the Pſalms that pleaſe yon bet, 
and get them by heart: or, at leaſt; make 
yourſelf maſter of the ſentiments contained 
in them. Dr. Delany's Life of David will 
ſhew you the occafions on which ſeveral of 
them were compoſed, which add much to 


their beauty priety; and by com- 
paring them wiel tha events of "David's 
fe, you will 


atly enhance your 
e x 
true piety breathe more than in 
theſe divine ſongs: which being added 
to a rich vein of poetry, makes them more 
captivating 1 imagination, 
than any thi ever read. You will 
conſider how ; diſadvantages any po- 
em muſt ſuſtain from being rendered lite- 
rally into proſe, and then imagine how 
beautiful theſe muſt be in the original, 
May you be enabled, by reading them 
frequently,” to transfuſe into your own 
breaſt that holy flame which inſpired the 
writer to delight in the Lord, and in 
his laws, like the Pfalmiſt. to rejoice in 


bim always, and to think «one day in 


his ——— — thouſand . 
may you eſcape -piercing ſorrow 
of ſach tance as that of David—by 
avoiding fin, which hambled this unhap- 
E bitter anguiſh, as ft L impodible to 
i anguiſh, as I e to 

read of without being moved! Not all 
the pleaſures of the moſt proſperous ſin- 
ners would counterbalince the hundredth 
part of thoſe ſenſations deſcribed in his pe- 
N 
tion man, $ rom 

a religious tate into ſuch crimes, when 
once he recovers a ſenſe of religion and 
virtue, and is brought to a real hatred of 
fin. However available ſuch repentance 
pos te fares oy org 
ſoul” after death; it is a ſtate of ſuch ex- 


: quiſite ſuffering here, that one cannot be 


enough ſu u at the of "thoſe, 
who indulge fin; with * 


„ 4221002 6.52.4 12, 2 


eren ess 888 2282 rege ass 


. on deed. oO ABR os q a ²˙ GRE TERS 


 BOOKL MORAL: AND; RELIGIOUS. 
2 rn Ker have 2 common 


of epent of; theſe 


areſ * - 10 v4 heart deeply 


ſmitten with the love of virtue, and wi 


tha defire of en are many 


hecies of the Meſſiah in 
e divine ſongs, 22 in Pſalm 
ound 


We ma ſcattered u 
down. almoſt haut the Old — 
ment. To — to. bim, is the 


great and ultimate end for which the ſpirit 
of propheey was beſtowed on the ſacred 
8 this will appear more plainly 


to yon, when enter on the ſtudy of 
phecy, w you are now mh too 
6-5 22 Mrs. Caper: 6 


the Proverbs, Beclofaftery Sole- 
22 222 


Ede Proverbs and nn 
tores of wiſdom, from which I wiſh you 
to 25 maxims as may be of infinite 
uſe o your temporal and eternal in- 
tereſt. Boe ached ſentences are a kind 
of reading not to be continued 
at a time; a few of them, well choſen a 

will do you 2 
than to read half a dozen chapters toge - 
ther. In this reſpect, they are direcily op- 
poſite to the hiſtorical books, which, if not 
read in continuation, can hardly be under- 
Rood, or retained to any purpoſe. | 

The Song of Solomon is a fine poem— 
but its myſtjcal reference to religion lies 
too deep for a common underſtanding ; if 
you read it, therefore, it will he rather as 
matter of curioſity than of edification. 

Next follow _ Prophecies ; which 
though k highly * the greateſt at- 


dy, 1 think you had better 


CE RE th * then read them 
with a good expoſition, as they are much 
too difficult for you'to underſtand without 
aſbſtance, Dr, dh on the prophecies 


will help you much, whenever you under- 


take this ftudy—-which you ſhould by all 
means do, when your underſtanding is 
ripe. enough; becauſe one of the main 


3 1 reſts on the teſtimony 
par they are mT — fre- 1 


to, in 
radon ; 1 the ae oft 
—— and ſentiments, throy 


5 — of antiquity and Cana, 


pan of ak 1d th Fog don ſtrike ey 


* 1 5 f 
4.2 "kd 1 bride. © 3 * * * 2 . 4, 


2 


34 
and reli Pen. found in them muſt 
be uſefal 0 all. | 

Though have ſpoken of theſe books in | 
the order in which, they ſtand, I re 
that they are not to be 7 TIT 
but chat the thread of the hiſtocy i 
3 

in the Apocry 
6 re. 
* y. _ 12 to oy <7 % 
[= apps the dekiencef ti ito 
he'd Amano ews. | 
27 f Maccabees carries IIS, 
within 195. years of our ; 
ſion: the ſecond book. is EET 
. and 
not bring the hiſtory ſo forward. as the 
firſt; ſo chat it may be 1 
unleſs you have the curioſity to read 
iculars of the heroic conſtancy of t 
ews, under the tortures inflicted by For, 
athen conquerors, with a few. other 
not mentioned in. the firſt book. 
You muſt then connect the hiſtory by the | 
help of the index, which will — you 
brief heads of the changes that happened 
in the ſtate of the few rom his viel 


the birth of the Meſſiah. 


42 other books of the Apocryp 
h not admitted as of ſacred = 

35 ve — 5 things well worth 
attention: ory the admirable b 
called and the book 
Wiſdom. But, in ** pu, of readin 
ary I *? theſe mot be 8 

ter you have gone throug 
and Adds, that you wm. not loſe * 
torieal thread. 
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be d to, as the 
—— b 3 , mw 5 


We come now to that part of ſeri 
which is the moſt important of all, and 
which you muſt make your conſtant ſtudy, 
not only till you are thoroughly f 
with g but all your life lon 5 
how often ſoever re 


8 = 
to read the life and death 5 
— — without rene wing and i 


- 


| 
; 
; 
| 
7 


, VE PO . Io en Is 
© * 
* 


or ſmall, on which you may 1 
: this rule for the direction of your con- able 
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confſtuntly referred to, on all 
vccafions, as the rule and direction of all 
leſt with us, which can never to 


rect us aright, if fairly and honeſtly a 
ied: ſuch as, whatſoever ye 

t men ſhould do unto you, even fo do 
uno them. There is no occafion, great 
may not ſafely ap- 


: and, whilſt your heart 3 ad- 
any 


wy to it, you can never be gui 
| eee 


* 


_ -- AvineartiePyouth 


mediately and ap 


perhaps.“ Well might 


of our duty to God and man, are 


no leſs eaſily retained, and made a ſtandard 


by which to judge our own hearts To 
love the Lord our God, with all our hearts, 
with all our minds, with all our ſtrength ; 


and our neighbour (or fellow-creature) as 


ourſelves.” * Love worketh no ill to his 


© neighbour.” Therefore if you have true 


benevolence, you will never do any thing 
pjarious to individuals, or to ſociety. 
w, all crimes whateyer are (in their 


remoter 


at qr J opt na 
parently) injurious to 
ſociety in which we live, It is impoſſible 
to love God without defiring to pleaſe him, 
and; as far as we are able, to reſemble 
kim; therefore” the love of God muſt lead 
to every virtue in the higheſt degree; and, 


ve maß be ſure, we do not truly love him, 


if we content ourſelves with avoiding fla- 


© grant fins, and do not ſtrive, in good ear- 


neſt, to reach the pra da] r- 
ſection we are capable of. Thus do theſe 


few words direct us to the higheſt Chriſtian 


virtue. Indeed, the whole tenor of the 
Goſpel-is to offer us every help, direction, 
: us to attain 
that degree of perfection on which depends 


© Whit an-example is ſet beſore us in our 


 Viefſed Maſter ! How is his whole life, 


, dedicated to the pur- 


yon will ſay; 
Son of 


commandments, which contain the 


„God, even at thoſe years, be far wifey 
© than the aged; but, can 4 mortal child 


« tation ? es, certainly remember 


that he has bequeathed to yon his hea- 


venly wiſdom, as far as concerns your own 
. He has left you ſuch declaration: 
of his will, and of the conſequences of 
your actions, as you are, even now, fully 
to underſtand, if you will but attend 
to them. If, then, you will imitate his 
zeal for knowledge, if you will delight in 
gaining information and improvement; 
you may even now become * wife unto 
vution. “ -Unmoved by the praiſe he 
acquired amongſt theſe learned men, you 
ſee him meekly return to the ſubjection of 
a child, under thoſe who a ed to be 
his parents, though he was in reality their 
Lord: you ſee him return to live with 
them, to work for them, and to be the joy 
and ſolace of their lives; till the time 
came, when he was to enter on that ſeene 
of 2 action, for Which bis heavenly 
Father had ſent him from his own right 
hand, to take upon him the form of a poor 
's fon. What a leſſon of humi- 

lity is this; and of obedience to parents ! 
= When, having received the glorious teſ- 
rimony from heaven, of his being the be- 
loved Son of the Moſt „he enters on 
his public miniſtry, hat an example does 
he give us, of the moſt extenſive and con- 
ſtant benevolence! —how are all his hours 
ſpent in doing good to the ſouls and bodies 
of men net the meaneſt firmer is below 
his notice ;—to reclaim and ſave them, he 
condeſcends to cotiverſe familiarly with 
the moſt corrupt, as well as the moſt ab- 
ject. All his miracles are wrought to be- 
nefit mankind; not one to puniſii and afflict 
them; Inſtead of uſing the almighty power, 
which accompanied him, to the porpoſe of 


exalting himſelf, arid treading down his 
other 


enemies, he makes no of it than 
to heal and to ſave. 

When you come to read of his ſuſſer- 
power mn 4 | A 


o power of language” can malee the 
plain and fmple narrations 


ſeene more tonching _ in the 
evan- 
peliſts 


QEELROES P23 g nom Sg<f 


Irrer. 


N 


Nr I. MOR L 


geliſts. The heart that is unmoved by it; 
can be ſcarcely human bat the emotions 
of tenderneſs and c m, which al- 
moſt _ one feels in reading this ac- 
count; will be of no avail, unleſs applied to 
the true end - unleſs it inſpires you with a 
ſincere and warm affection towards your 
bleſſed Lord—with a firm reſolution to o 
his commands. to be his faithful diſei 
and ever to renounce and abhor thoſe 
fins, which brought mankind under divine 
condemnation, and from which we have 
been redeemed at ſo dear a rate. Remem- 
ber that the title of Chriſtian, or follower 
of Chriſt, im z more than ordinary 
degree of holineſs and eſs. As our 
motives to virtue are ſtronger than thoſe 
which are afforded to the reſt of mankind, 
our guilt will be proportionably greater, 
if from tf. WP 
Our Saviour appears to have had three 
great purpoſes, in deſcending from his 
glory and dwelling amongſt men. The 
to teach them true virtue, both by his 
example and precepts. The ſecond, to 
give them the moſt forcible motives to the 
practiee of it, by « bringing life and im- 
mortality to light;“ wing them the 
certainty of a ref ion and judgment, 
and the abſolute neceſſity of obedience to 
God's laws. The third, to facrifice him- 
ſelf for us, to obtain, by his death, the re- 
miffion of our fins, upon our repentance 
and reformation, and the power of beftow- 
— his ſincere a the ineftimable 
| J 4 
dee, nn 


ative View, of the 7 
» and 1 i 


233. 4 compar. 
„ OD Laft Day 
Inference to be drawn from it, 


Wust a tremendous ſcene of the laſt day 


as place before our eyes !-— fa 


of that day, when you and every one of 
us ſhall awake from the grave, and behold 
the Son of God, on his glorious tribunal, 
attended by millions of celeſtial beings, of 
whoſe ſuperior excellence we can now 
form no adequate idea—when, in 
Hence of all mankind, of thoſe holy angels, 
and of the great Judge himſelf, you muſt 
ive an account of your paſt life, and hear 
your final doom, from which there can be 


no appeal, and which muſt determine your 


fate to all eternity; then think—if for a 
moment you can bear the thought=whar 
will be the deſolation, ſhame, and anguiſh, 


ee fetched fouls, who ſhall hear 


o 


of amiable and happy r in 


Pre- 


AND RELICGOUSs. 


e of his will, which he has vouchſaſed 
ou, and of 'thoſe amiable diſpoſitions he 


E 


- rather endeavour to imagine, as far as 


e, what will be the ſenſations of your 

if you ſhould hear our heavenly Judge 
addreſs you in theſe tranſporting words 
« Come, thou bleſſed of my Father, in- 


herit the kingdom prepared for you, from 


the foundation of the world. — Think, 
what it muſt be, to become an object of 
the efteem and eee only of all 
mankind aſſemb ther- but of all 
the hoſt of heaven, of our bleſſed Lord 
bimſelf—nay, of his and our Almighty | 
Father ;—=to find your frail fleſt changed, 
a moment, into a glorious celeſtial body 
endowed with perfeck beauty, health, and 
712 —0 find your ſoul cleanſed from 
its faults and wfirmities ; exalted tothe 
pureſt and nobleſt affections; overflowing 
with divine love and rapturous gratitude 
— — 3. underſtanding enlightened 
and refined; your heart enlarged and pu- 
rifed ; and every power and diſpoſition of 
mind and body adapted to the higheſt e- 
liſn of virtue and inefs!— Thus 2c- 
compliſhed, to be admitted into the ſoci 


care, and from all poſſibility of change or 
tiety;—but, above all, to enjoy the more 
immediate preſence of God htmſelf—to be 


able to comprehend and admire his adora- 


5 — 

proach to the Source of all beauty and all 
od : content ourſelves with 

i that it is what mortal eye hath 
not ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it en - 

into the heart of man to conceive,” 

The erownof all our joys will be, to m_ 
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"that we are ſecure of . — 
ever. hat a rting 1 
Can Lawn fade e OS 
not feel * moſt earneſt longings after im · 
mortality 7 Do not all other views and 
defires ſeem mean and trifling, when com- 
pared with this ?—And does 282 
moſt heart reſolve, that this be the 
2 conſtant object of its wiſhes and 
through the whole courſe of your 
. — 7. you are not inſenfible to that de- 
fre of happineſs which ſeems woven into 
brake boedt of fach 8 
0 a endant 
'gr 4 dies and that continued AN: 
— — continually increaſing. 
cannot but dread the forfeiture of bas — 
inheritance, as the moſt inſupportable evil 
Remember then remember the con- 
ditions on which alone it can be obtained. 
God will not give to vice, to careleſineſs, 
or {loth, the prize he has propoſed to vir- 
tue. You have every help that can ani- 
mate your endeavours:—You have writ- 
ten Jaws to direct you the example of 
Chriſt and his les to encourage you 
che moſt awakening motives r 
* u have beſides, the 
2 of conſtant aſſiſtance from the 


F . 


| — muſt make yourſelf perfectly 
| ED | 12 
holy Apottles, endo 
with the Holy Ghoſt, 
Heir ine Kate, come next im aror 1 
Nothing can be more intereſt- 
- ing an nd ailing, than the hi of their 
| ——— n 
with which E. 8 in 
of h wich ey the various —.— 
of the wonderful powers conferred on them 
dir mk 2 Spinit, for the confirmation of 
„ n 


4 i Fal 4. 
Tue Charafter of St. Paul, and his mira- 


- his. own d 


culous converſion, demand your particular ? 


the apoſtles were men 
low. Rich an . ucation 3 4 St. Paul 
was a Roman citizen; that is, he poſſeſſed 


* privileges. —_ to the freedom of 
Rome, which WAS conſidered 
2 oi high diſtinction, in thoſe countries that 
1 by the Romans He 


828 the moſt learned 
of the Jews, and by one of their prin- 
cipal doctors. He was a, man of extra- 


ordinary eloquence, as appears bot onl 
in his writ ings, but in al ſpeeches 1 
ence, pronounced before go- 
vernors and courts of juſtice, when he 1 
called to account for the doctrines he 
taught.—He ſeems to have been of an 
uncommonly warm temper, and zealous in 
whatever he proſfefled; this zeal, 
before his converſion, eye irſelf io the 
moſt unjuſtifiable actions, by furiouſly per- 
ſecuting the innocent Chi ians : but, tho 


bis actions were bad, we may be ſure bis 


intentions were good; otherwiſe we ſnould 
not have ſeen a miracle employed to con- 
ns te right way. 7 , and to bring him 
into way. This example ma 
ah x" the ad, of God Rand 
miltaken conſciences, and ought to inſpire 
us with the moſt enlarged, charity and 
good-will towards thoſe whoſe erroneous 
principles miſlead their conduct: inſtead 
of reſentment and 1 inſt their per- 
ſons, we ought only to f. 
. of alliting — to find the truth; ſince 
we know not whether, if convinced, they 
| might not prove, like St. Paul, choſen vel- 
ſels to the honour of God, and of 
true reſigion. It is not now my intention 
to enter with you into any of the argu- 
ments for the truth of Cay ; other- 
wiſe it would be im le who! y to paſs 
over that, which ariſes from this remark- 
able converſion, and which has been ſo 
admirably illuſtrated by a noble writer, 
whoſe tract on this is in en 
"_ 's hands. Mrs. Chapone. | 
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Next follow. the Epiſtles, which make a 
very important part of the New Teſta- 
888 

in contain t 
my excellent pre and- aUmonitions ; 
and are of partici 


; uſe in ex 5 

more at large ſeveral doctrines 
tianity, which we could not ſa folly com- 
rehend. without them. There are, in- 
Jed, in the Epiſtles of St. Paul, many 
paſſages 


an active wiſh 


paſhg es hard to be underſtood? ſuch, in 

— are the firſt eleven chapters to 
the Romans; the greater part of his Epiſtles” 
16 the Corinthians and Galatians: — ſe- 
veral chapters of that to the Hebrews,' ada 
Inſtead o Perpleciag yourſelf with" theſe 
more obſcure paſſages of ſeripture, I would 
wiſh you to employ your attention cliefly+ 
on thoſe that are plain; and to judge of 
the doErines taught in the other parts, by 
comparing them with what-you find Aa 

: It is through the ne left of 'th 

rule, that many have been led to'draw 
moſt abſurd doctrines from the holy ferip. 
tures. Let me particularly recommend ta 
your careful 2 the xii. xiii. xiv. and ri 
xy, chapters of the Epiſtle to the Romans, 
In the xiv. chapter 8ᷓt. Paul has in view the 
difference between the Jewiſh and Gentile 
or Heathen) converts, at that time: the- 

er were diſpoſed to look with horror 
on the latter, for their impiety in not pays 
ing the ſame regard to the diſtinctions 
days and meats that they did; and the lat- 
ter, on the contrary; were inclined to look 
with 22 t on the former, ſor their 

wars ſuperſtition. | Excellent is 

Ferre of which — Apoſtle gives to both 
parties; he exhorts the Je converts 
not to judge and the Gentiles not to de- 
ſpiſe; remembering, that the kingdom of- 

r but righte- 
ouſneſs and peace, and — in the Holy 
Ghoſt. orm yourſelf to 
this —— to acquire à temper of uni- 
verſal candour and benevolence; and learn 
neither to deſpiſe nor condema any per- 
ſons on account of their particular modes 
of faith and worſhip ; ; remembering al- 
es bh that goodneſs 13 confined tono 

there are wiſe and worthy m 

among all the ſets of Ch 20 
that, to his own. maſter, every one mult 
ſtand or fall. 

I will enter no farther into the ſeveral 
points diſcuſſed b 7 St. Paul in his various 
epiſtles—moſt of them tos intricate for 
your underſtanding at preſent, and many” 
of chem beyond my abilities to ſtate clear-" 
ly. "as eg perky wrt bm 

to gently, w 

with ſo much — and e a 
you to the practice of che mo exalted 
piety and benevolence. If the effuſions 
of a heart, warmed” pith the tendereſt af- 
ſection for the Whole human race if pre- 


cept, warn, Ar example,” « 


nk, and falſe 


Kage 
, excite” = Surry oh 6 ae makes i 


—— — ðeꝗ“—k — k 
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urged by an eloquence” which ſuch affec· 


tion only could infpire, are capable of in- 


flueneing your mind —you cannot fail td 
_ in ſuch parts of his epiſtles as are 
ted.to-your — het ſtron ann 


per uaſives to every virtue chat can adarn 
and impfove your nature. Mrs, hee 
F236. "The Epifth 9a: — 


be eilte of St. Jan 
Practical, aud exceeding 


tings, which hate been 7 pervert- 
ed to t e encoura e 
on faith alone, withptit gobd wo Bur 


the more bows EY conimentators will tell 


you, that, by the works of the liw, which 


the apoſtle afſerts to be incapable of juſti- 
fying us, he means, not the works of mor: 
ghteouſueſs, but the ceremonial. works g 

the Moſaic law); on which the Jews laid 
the greateſt ſtreſs, as neceffary to falva- 
tion. But St. Janies Tells vs, hay. if any 
man among vs ſeem to be religious, and 
« bridleth not his tongue; but e 
„his own heart, that man's K 
vain;“ —-and that “ pure r xy Er 
« nndefiled before God and. the 


« this, to viſit the fatherleſs and widow: in | 


« their affliction, and to keep himſelf 
« ſpotted from the world.“ Faith in 
if 1t produce not theſe effecta, he declareth 
is dead, or of no 
2 K. and the 
9237. 2 ee. | 
Rane 


Tbe E 01 alle — 
. bo pilties of ter. are 0. 


w iche are 
in „ and of wives in 


the relative a9 jou 7700 ne'] 4 
1 ſet farth the * 8 


m | 
Some part of hs ſecond Kpifle g bert 


of falſe tea 


tical ; par the ch 
, Rick mould i 


A 24 


hard to be atiderftood 
the it of divine love, which it fo fet- 
$, renders it highly 


elightful.-<That love” 


e 


3 75 8 | 


riot ſtudy it too 3 t ſeems 4 
aſa deſigned to agg £ 
. nd ing ſome us aul's 
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| pathetically recommends, is in truth the 
| _ eflence of religion, as our Saviour himſelf. 
| n A. Chayers... 


8 238. Of the Revelations.” 


| e eee 
| | prophetical account of moſt of the great 
| events relating to the Chri church, 
which 1 John ppen from nh of the 
r to 0 "yen 
8 1 2 4 cy 
a) of pins to e . and they er 
this, in man inſtances, very ſucc 
lr BR 55 it SF too oo fr 
you to y this ripture; 
years. n ave Foc et Ag ba be no As 


= m_ your vr Rady the et el ions, — 4 
22 in ſi moſt. 1 


parts of the New dean 
ech PUR ſaj 
May Heaven direct you in ror hong this 
ſacred volume, and render it the means of 
* making you. wiſe. unto falvation !—May 
ou. love and reverence, as it deſerves, this 
eſſed and invaluable book, which con- 
tains the, | rule of life, the cleareſt de- 
will and laws of the Deity, 
g aſſurance of favour to true 


1ngs of eternal life and 


" Row Jo s 
fore ror hank be fileat and re- 
ceive with reverence, inftruftion from on 


| fun ſhine, where- 

A 2 oth 22 
is , 

. eee 

eee 


a 


mos 
penitents, and the r joyful * him? 


ee wiſdom is from 


— ap his goodneſs endureth for 
"He fitteth on his throne in the centre, 
and the breath of his mouth giveth life to 
the world. 
He to the ſtars with his finger, 
and Biden run courſe rejoicing. 
of the wind mo walketh 
JET — his will through 


eee eee, 
Order, and grace, and beauty, fpring 

from hi — 

The vie of widom path in al 


works; but the human g com- 
prehendeth i it not. i 
Pcb ſnadow of 3 paſſeth over 


the mind of man as a dream; he ſeeth as 
in the dark; he reaſoneth, and is de- 
ceived... 

But the wiſdom of God is as the light of 
Wu he reaſoneth not; his mind is the 
fountain of truth. 

Juſticeand mercy wait before his throne; 
benevolence and love enlighten: his coun- 
tenance for ever. 

Who is like unto the Lord in mg 
Who in power ſhall contend with yo 
mighty? Hath he Wy agen in wiſdom ? 
Can wy: in goodneſs be compared unto 


© He , ©. man). who hath created 


truly virtuous, through. Jeſus Chriſt thy ſtation. on earth is fixed: by his 
Ser ad dlverer of te word! s 5 ates — fan 
8, Did. Ws —.— grodnch: te wonders of 
rame are w is hand. 
$ 239. ECONOMY os HUMAN L1FE. Hear then his voice, for it is racious; 
4 in peace. | 
Part L e tony TO 
as as, individual—the 


DUTIES. that e to MAN, conſidered 


as an INDIVIDUAL. 
$ 240. Cousin ar 10. 
with thyſelf, O Wan! and 


Commune 
| conkder wherefore thou wert made. 
Contemplate thy powers, contemplate 
thy wants and thy connections; ſo. ſhalt 


thou - diſcover the duties, of life, and be 
directed in all thy ways. 
Proceed not. to ſpeak or act, before 10 


haſt weighed thy words, and examined the 


taplancy of every tap they ſhalt.take ; ſo 


ſhall diſgrace fly far from thee, and in thy 
houſe ſhall ſbame be a ſwanger; repentance 
ſhall not Tor gy thee, nor ſorrow dwell upon 


he Gong an bile ot bi 


tongue; 
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tongue ; he fpeaketh at random, and is 
batangied in the fooliſhneſs of his own 


words. 

As one that Hinficth in haſte, ; arid leaperh 
over 4 fence, may fall into a pit on the 
other fide, which he doth not ſee ; ſois the 
man that plungeth ſuddenly into any àc- 
tion, before he hath conſidered the conſe- 


83 

earken therefore unto the voice of 
conſideration ; - are the words of 
wiſdom, and her paths hall lead thee to 
ſafety and truth. 8 


90490 8 

Who art thou, O man! that preſumeſt 
bn thine own wiſdom? or why doſt thou 
vaunt thyſelf on thine own acquirements ? 

The firſt ſtep towards being wiſe, is to 
know thiat thou art ignorant; and if thou 
wouldft not be eſteemed fooliſh in the judg- 
ment of others, caft off the folly of being 
e 

a in - a 
beautiful woman, ſo a decent behaviour is 
TEES 

a man 
luſtre to truth, and the Aägdenee of his 
words abſolveth his error, 
. He telieth not on his own wiſdom: he 
weigheth the eoutſels of a friend, and re- 
ceiveth the benefit thereof. 

He turneth away his ear from his own 
FRY ind believeth it not; he 

diſcovering his own i 

Yet as a veil addech to 
virtues ſet off by the ſhade 1 
deſty cafteth'upon them. 

But behold the vain man, and obſerve 
the arrogant; he clotheth himſelf in rich 
attire ; he walkerh in the public ſtreet; he 
NO a hd courteth ob. 


"Hetoffeth his Head 3 
the poor; * his inferiors wi 


his mo 


any and his te a8 Folly in return _ | 
ouy 


down on his 

He deſpi whe ji 
alen on his on 0 
foundede 
——.— is 
ination; his t i to hear and to 
fr of himſelf all the day long. 
He fwalloweth with incl his 


Rh de in return 


TROY 242. Arrtienrten. 
"Sides the days that are paſt are gone for 


with laugh 
ment of o yon 
n, and is con- 


Wi; Ad thee that are to come may not. 


ty, ſo are his ei 


up with the vanity of his 


come to thee ; it behoveth thee, O man! 
to em the preſent time, without re- 
gretting the loſs of that which is paſt, or too 
much nding on that which is to come. 
This inſtant is thine: the next is in the 
womb of futurity, and thou knoweſt not | 
what it may bring forth. 5 
| Whatſoever thou reſolveſt to-do, do i 
_ Deſer not till ths evening what 
morning may accompliſh. | 
Idleneſs is the parent — of 
— 2 but the labour of virtue bringen 


The hand of diligence defeateth want; 
proſperity and ſucceſs are the induſtrious 
man's attendants. 

Who is he that hath acquired 1 
that hath riſen to power, Fo yr | 
himſelf with honour, that is ſpoken of in 
the city with praiſe, and that ſtandeth beſors 
the king in his council? Even he that hath 
ſhut out Idleneſs from his houſe ; and hath 
faid-unto Sloth, ones ner 


1 ore in > EGG; 
thoughts are confuſed; he 9 


the trouble of breaking its all. © 

His houſe is in diſorder, his nee 
waſtefal and riotous, and he runwetl on 
towards ruin; he ſeeth it with his eyes, he 
heareth it with his cars, he ſhaketh his 
head, and wiſheth, but hath no — ; 


. 
* 8 


8243. Pueyrierion. 


AS 8 


4 Fay fout thirſlerh for bencur, if 


car hack any plonſigs bi ths Hes 


th raiſe thyſelf from „ ere 
art made, and exaſt thy aim to 
* | that is priiſe-worthy. - 


Ne aro eee Whats 
towards the heavens, was once but an acorn 
in the bowels of thecarth, 3 
A | Endeavour | 


, 7 PR 


J * 
ON 
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Endeavour to be firſt in thy calling, 
whatever it be; neither let any one go be- 
Fore thee in well doing: —— do 
not envy the merits of another; but im- 
prove thine own talents. 


Scorn alſo to depreſs thy competitor by | 


any diſhoneſt or unworthy method: ſtrive 
to raiſe thyſelf above him only by excelling 
im; ſo ſhall thy conteſt for ſuperiority be 
crowned with honour, if not with ſucceſs. 
Zy a virtuous emulation, the ſpirit of a 
man is exalted within him; he. panteth 
after fame, and rejoiceth as-a racer to 
run his courſe. 14 ad 28 

He riſeth like the palm - tree in ſpite of 
oppreſſion; and as an eagle in the firma - 
ment of heaven, he ſoareth aloft, and fixeth 
mar 5 
5 examples of eminent men are in his 
viſions by night, and his delight is to fol- 
og Oy [ct ine, 1 . 

Hie formeth c ns, he rezoiceth þ i 
in the — and his name 
goeth forth to the ends of the world. 
But the heart of the envious man is gall 
and bitterneſs; his tongue ſpittech venom; 
. of his neighbour breaketh his 
| fitteth in his cell repining, and the 
Fer to him 
an e Nan 


He feeleth in his own breaſt no lore to 


„ and therefore believeth his honeſt 
ighbour is like unto himſelf. NY 


He endeavours to depreciate thoſe that 
excel him, and putteth an evil interpreta- 


miſchief; but the of man pur- 
ſueth him, he is cruſhed as a ſpider in his 


9 244. | PxuUDexer.: 


Hear the words of Prudence, give bed 
utito her counſels, and ſtore them in thine 
all had a fool a thorough enjoyment ; never 


| Put a bridle on thy tongue; ſet a guard 
| before thy lips, Lit the: words of thine own 
Let him that icoffeth at the lame, take 
dars that he halt not himſelf; whoſoever 
ſpeaketh of another's failings with plea. 
ure, ſhall hear of his own with bitterneſs 
. 


Al 


%3* 
* 4 


= - 
#- 40 7 
r ; 
* , EE 1 


* 
* - 


Of much ſpeaking cometh repentance, 
but in: flewes fs ohne. 


A talkative man is a nuiſance to ſociety; 
the ear is ſick of his babbling, the torrent 
of his words overwhelmeth converſation. 
Boaſt not of thyſelf, for it ſhall bring 
contempt. upon thee ; neither deride an- 
other, for it is dangerous. | 

A bitter jeſt is the poiſon of friendſhip; 
and me. rails ain his tongue, ſhall 
have trouble. 9 
Furniſh thyſelf with the proper accom- 
modations belonging to thy condition; yet 
uw ___ to = utmoſt of _ rn mga 

rd, that the providence 'of thy youth 
may be à comfort to thy old age. 
; 8 thine own buſineſs engage thy at- 
tention; leave the care of to the 
governors thereof, . | 
Let not thy recreatians be expenſive, 
leſt the pain of purchaling them exceed the 

N thou haſt in their Go. ; 

either let proſperity put out the eyes 
of — nor abundance cut off 


7 4 


gall the hands. of frugality ; he that too much 


indulgeth in the fuperfluities of life, ſhall 
bee z0 amen ths ye of iy ncalr 

rom tne rs, do 
learn wiſdom; and from their failings cor- 
rect thine own faults. . 


, * Truſt no man before thou haſt tried 


him; yet miſtruſt not without reaſon, it is 
uncharitable. 


But when thou haſt proved a man to be 
„ lock him up in thine heart as 2 
treaſure! regard him as a jewel of ineſli- 
mable price. | | 

Refuſe the favours of a mercenary man; 
they will be a ſnare unto thee; thou ſhalt 


never be quit of the obligation. 


. - Uſe not to-day what to-morrow 2 
want; neither leave that to hazard whic 
foreſight may provide for, or care prevent. 
Vet expect not even from P in- 
fallible ſucceſs ; for the day knoweth not 
what the night may bring forth. 
The fool is not aways unfortunate, nor 
the wiſe man always ſucceſsful: yet never 


was 2 wiſe man wholly unhappy. 


2 
Perils, and misfortunes, and want, and 
pain, and injury, are more or leſs the cer- 
— 4 of every man that cometh into the 
world, | | 
It behoveth thee, therefore, Q child of 
calamity l early to fortiſy thy mind = 
| r 9 c $573 352447 2 C0 
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courage and patience, that thou mayeſt 


7 N with a becoming reſolution, thy 


on of human evil. 
As the camel beareth labour, and heat, 
and hunger, and thirft, through deſarts of 
ſand, and fainteth not; ſo the fortitude of 
man ſhaft ſuſtain him through all perils. 

A noble ſpirit diſdaineth the malice of 
fortune; his greatneſs of ſoul is not to be 
caſt down. 

He hath not ſuffered his happineſs to 
depend on her ſmiles, and therefore with 
her frowns he ſhall not be diſmayed. 

As a rock on the ſea-ſhore he ſtandeth 
firm, and the daſhing of the waves diſturb. 
eth him not. 

| He raiſeth his head like a tower on a hill, 
and the arrows of fortune drop at his feet. 

la the inſtant of danger the courage of 
his heart ſuſtaineth him; and the Readineb 
of his mind beareth him out. 

He meeteth the evils of life as a man 
that goeth forth into battle, and returneth 
with victory in his hand. | 

- Under the preſſure of misfortunes, his 
calmneſs alleviates their weight, and his 
conſtancy ſhall ſurmount them. 

- But hs 
Cert en Roopeth 

* ng under poverty, he 
down to meanneſs; and by camely bearing 
inſults, he inviceth-injuries. 
As a reed is thaken with a breath of air, 


ſd the ſhadow of evil maketh him tremble. - 


In the hour of dan 
and confounded ; in 
5 and deſpair ARIAS 2s 


er he is embarraſſed 


. 246. ee 


earth 15 a inted by the wiſdom of the 
Eternal, who knoweth thy heart, who ſeeth 
the rank ofll ch wiſe, 
» denieth thy requeſts, ' _ 
"Ye all dodfinable defies forall ha. 
neſt "endeavours, his benevolence hath 


eſtabliſhed, in the nature of things, a | 
hy E \ wok diſeaſes and death. 


bability of ſucceſs, 


The uncaſineſs thou feeleſt; the misfor- 


tunes bewaileſt, behold the root from 
an bee they ſpring even thine own folly, 


ine_own pride, thine own er 


ene 

tions of God, but correct 1 70 own heart; 

de ſay within th OE, If bad wealth 
Mews 


Power: or leifure, I ſhould be happy i for 


449 Py S060, eee ge. 


daſtardly ſpirit of a timorous 


day of — | 


po not, O man! that thy Ration on 


and who often. 5 
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know, t tdey all bring to their ſeveral poſ- 
ſefſors their peculiar inconveniencies. 
The poor man ſeeth not the vexations 
and Age of = rich, he * e not 
e difficulties an lexities of power, 
neither knoweth he ths weariſomeneſs of 
teiſure ; and therefore it is that he "repingth- 
at 12 own lot. 3 
ut envy not the a pearance of 
neſs i in any man, for he op knoweRt nor | 
riefs, 0 
To be ſatisfied with a little is the greateſt 
wiſdom ; and he that increaſeth his riches, 
increaſeth his cares; but a contented mind 
is 33 treaſure, and trouble ſindeth it 


0 "Vet if thee Med wht the Man n 
of fortune to rob thee of juſtice or tem- 
perance, or charity, or modeſty, even riches 
themſelves ſhall not make thee unha 

Box hence hal chow legwn) that AWE 
of felicity, pure and unmixed, is by no 10 
means a dravght for morral man. 

Virtue is the race which God hath fe 
him to run, and happinels the goal, which 
none can arrive at till he hath finiſhed his 
courſe, and received his crown in the man- 
ow of eternity. * 


$ 247. ande ee Us 85 


The neareſt approach thou canſt make to 
happineſs on this fide the grave, is to enjoy 
from heaven underſtanding and health, 

Theſe bleſſings if chou poſſeſſeſt, and 
wouldft preſerve to old age, avoid the al. 
lurements of voluptuouſneſs, and fly from 


her temptations. 


When ſhe ſpreadeth her delicacies ou 


the board, when hey with TRINY WEE 


cup, when ſhe ſmileth _ thee, np} : 
ſuadeth thee to be Joyful and hap 
is the hour of danger, then let a ftand 
firmly on her guad. 

For if thou hearkeneſt unto a whoa 
vie we we thou art deceived and Ao 


which ſhe promiſeth, changeth 
to "The fo and her enjoyments lead on to 


© Look round her board; caſt thine eyes. 
upon her gueſts, and obſerve thoſe who 
have been allured by her ſmiles, who' have 
_— to her temptations. 
they not meagre? are they not” 


are n not iritleſs ? a 
5 — Fon ours jollity and riot are 
followed 


2 aud de- 
ee 
Fark s k 2 

12 Jp L334 id 4283 , 


358. 
their appetites, that have no reliſh for 
their niceſt that they 
come her victims; che juſt and natural 
conſequence which God hath ordained, in 
the conſtitution of things, for the puniſh- 
ment of thoſe who his gifts. 

But who is ſhe that with graceful 
and . alively air, trips over y 


ſweetneſs of the morning breatheth from 


Ie. red with innocence and 
modeſty, in her cyes, and from 
rel of her heart he Gngerh a4 


„ name — Health ; ſhe is the daughter 
Exercife emperance ; their ſons 
inhabit the mountains of the northern re- 


Ther hey are braye, aQtive, and lively, and 
IN the 2 


— nets of hi — excite 
appetites, repaſts 
mother refreſh them. _ 
To combat the aſſions i is their delight ; 
to conquer evil habits their glory. 
& «hey endure; * moderate, and . 
re endure; their regols 1 is ſhort, 
nd undiſturbed. 


A 
eir blood i pure, their minds ao 


rene, and the phy findeth not the way 
PET habications. 

t faſety dwelleth not with the ſons of 

men, neither is el found within their 

e to new 2 > 

; ir health, their ſtren . their beauty 

— in the boſom 

ſcivious lo 


Dee ſhe courteth 


her votaries are be- and 


meet wich no 
The roſe bluſheth on ber checke, the 


| _ far tee fr hor, or fink th 
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Shame followeth, and diſeaſe, and want, 
care, and repentance. 
Enfeebled by dalliance, with, luxy 
yomye and ſoftened by floth, ſtreng 
11 forſake thy limbs, and health thy con- 
ſtitution: * days ſhall be few, and thoſe 


3 y griefs ſhall * We yet 
ee. 


The PASSIONS, 
$ 248. Hays un. Paan, 


promiſes of hope are ſweeter than 
to the threatenings 
are a terror to hs heart. 

Nevertheleſs, let not hope allure, nor 
fear deter thee from doing that which is 
right; ſo ſhalt thou be pr to meet all 
events with an equal mi 

The terrors even of death are no terrors 
to the good; he that committeth no evil 
hath nothing to fear. 

In all thy undertakings, let a reaſonable 
aſſurance animate thy endeavours; if thou 
— of ſucceſs, thou ſhalt not ſuc- 
ce 


Te ſout- with vain fears, 
neidier 3% thy heare fink within thee fron 
"From far proce nation. 

rom 3 but 


h himſe 

he that hoped, hlpth io — hideth his 
bead, but forgetteth bis body; bo fears 
of a coward expoſe him to 

If thou believeſt a thing im ible, thy 
defpondericy ſhall ee Fig dut he that 
perſevereth, Mall overcome all difficultics. 

A vain hope flattereth the heart of 2 
fool; bat he r e 

In all thy deſires let reaſon go 


S 
ay hopes boy 
tinge, ny heart fall 


not be revel wh aue benen 


4, 49 Jer Gn, 
Let not thy mirth be ſo pies” as 


do jintoxicate thy mind, nar ſorrow ſo 
7 e 


This world 


g nor iv. 
as i oat ls | 


Lo! 


ſo tran 
Poa TDN She 15 
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Lo! yonder ſtandeth the houſe of Joy. 
It is painted on the outſide; and looketh 


gay 3 thou mayeſt know it from the conti- 


nual noiſe of mirth and exultation that iſe 
ſueth from it. 

The miſtreſs ſtandeth at the door, — 
calleth aloud to all that paſs by; ſhe fing - 
eth and ſhouteth, and labgheth without 
i htenck — in and taſte the 


of life, whidh « ſhe telleth them 


2 where to be found but beneath her 
roof, 
— with chal w+ neither 
ociate thyſelf wi w vent 
her houſe. I 
They call themſelves the ſons of Joy 
— —— bted ; but 1 
and folly are in all their doi 
They are linked with miſahiaf hu in 
hand, and their ſteps lead down to evil. 
Dangers beſet themround about, and the pit 
of deſtruction yawneth beneath their feet. 
Look now on the other fide, and behold, 
in that vale, overſhadowed with trees and 
hid from the fight of 2 the habitation 


of Sorrow. 

fighs, her 
mouth 1s filled with lamentation ; ſhe de- 
light to dwell on the ſubjeft of human 
muery. 


e, ſhalt 
— 
take up their abode ions of 


2 riotous Mink or 
n | 


AND- 


her ter caſt upon the fire, abate 
from an enemy he ſhall become thy friend. 


foo 
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Gloomineſs and Melancholy, ſpendalltheir 
days in 2 of the woes and de 


of human life. 
gen ſhalt view them both wich pi 
SES TIES 
on Hem ſtraying, ; VO 271 n : 


$ 250. Anens. b 


As the whirlw in its 8 
trees, and de hay the 22 of mk 
3 its. convulſjons 
oyerturneth whole cities; ſo the rage 0 
an angry man throweth miſchief aro 
him. Danger and wait on 


But conſider, and 3 | 
N ede Fon he ling 

ers. 

Indulge not thyſelf in the paſſion 
anger ; En oe a ſword to — 
thine on breaſt, or murder thy friend. 

If thou beareſt ſlight provocations with 
patience, it ſhall be umputed unto thee for 
wiſdom ; and if thou wipeſt them from 
remembrance, » thy heart ſhall not repro. 


Seeſt thou not that — nary man ile ; 


1755 


is und u art yet 
th T eee 8 
leffon to thyſelf. 


Do nothing in a paſſion, Why wilt thou | 
put to ſea. in the violence of a ſtorm? 
If it be difficult to rale thine Anger, it is 
wiſe to prevent it: avoid therefore all o 
caſions of falling into wrath or 
Pe them whenever they occur. / 
rovoked with inſolent ſp 
BE 1 e man laugheth them to 

Harbour not revenge in thy Rel it 
will torment thy heart, and diſcolour ita 
beſt inclinations, 

Be always more andy to forgive, chan 
to return an inju 
an opportuni — 7 wa in wait 
himſelf, and — down miſchief 


OO 


A mild anfver to 8 angry mans like we 
his heat; and 


N e are worthy. of 
and thou wilt ! 
ſhould be wrath. 


In ſolly or weakneſſ it always 


a 


dom concludeth without repentance. - 


On the heels of Folly treadeth Shame zat 
— tha'berk of Anger ſtandeth Nemorſe. 
441 PART 5 251. Porv. 


chat watches for - 


* 
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As blofſoms and flowers are ſtrewed up- 
on earth by the hand of ſpring, as the 


kindneſs of ſummer produceth in perfec- 
2 che never oh _— ſo the _ 
of pity ſhed bleflings on children o 
| * fe e. | * i 4 P ; *, - & 1 4 


He who pitieth another, recommendeth 
himſelf; but he who is without com „ 
The butcher relenteth not at the bleat- 
Ing of che lamb; neither is the heart of the 
ervel moved with diftreſs, 
But the tears of the compaſſionate are 
| Fweeterthan dew drops falling from roſes 
on the boſom of the n 
Shut not thine ear therefore againſt the 
- cries of the poor; neither harden thine 
A the calamities of the inno- 


When the fatherlef call upon thee, when 


the widows heart is funk, and ſbe implor- 


eth thy affiftance with tears of forrow; O 
=> Arne affliction, and extend thy hand to 
| e who have n-ne to help them. 
When thou ſeeſt the naked wanderer of 
the ſtreet, ſhivering with cold, and deſti- 
tute of habiraticn; let bounty open thine 
heart, let the wings of charity ſhelter him 
from death, that thine. own fool 'may 


bed of fickneſs, whilſt the unfortunate lan- 
— ao ogg a dun Frm or the 
ary head of a up a feeble to 
— Re pity ; © how canſt thou 4 in 
ſuperſſuous enjoyments, regardleſs of their 
wants, unfeeling of their woe; 
"$252. Dre ard Love. = 
© Beware, young man, beware of the al- 
lurements of wantonnefs, and let not the 
Harlot” tempt thee to exceſs in her de- 


8 The maleels of defire! ſhall defeat its 
ou purſuits; from the blindneſs of its rage 


thou ſhalt ruſh upon deſtruction. 
Therefore give not up thy heart to her 
ſweet enticements, neither ſuffer thy ſoul 


to be enſlaved by her enchanting delu- 


The fountain of health, which muſt ſi 
ply oa of 323 ball quickly be 
dri „ ever ing of joy ſhall 
In thp;prins-of thy A old are dall 


+ « * 
s A * 
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ACTS'IN PROSE. 
overtake thee ; thy ſun ſhall decline in the 
morning of thy days. : 
| But when virtue and modeſty enlighten 
her charms, the luſtre of a' beautiful wo- 
man is brighter than the ſtars of heaven, 
and the influence of her power it is in vain 
to reſiſt, Rd 
The whiteneſs of her boſom 
the lily; her ſmile is more delicious than 
67 of roſes. 

he innocence of her eye is like that of 
the turtle; ſumplicity and truth dwell in 
her heart. * | 
The kiſſes of her mouth are ſweeter than 
honey; the perfumes of Arabia breathe 
from her lips, 
Shut not thy boſom to the tenderneſs of 
love; the purity of its flame ſhall ennoble 
thy heart, and — receive the fair. 
eſt impreſſions. | e 


$2539 WOMAN. 


Give ear, fair d "of love, to the 
inſtructions of nee, and let the pre- 
cepts of truth deep in thy heart, ſo 
ſhall the charms of thy mind luſtre to 
the elegance of thy form; and thy beauty, 
like the roſe it reſembleth, ſhall retain its 
ſweetneſs when — bloom is — 

In the ſpring of thy youth, in the morn- 
ing of thy days, when the eyes of men gaze 
on thee with delight, and nature whiſpereth 
in thine ear the meaning of their looks: 
ah! hear with caution their ſeducing words; 
guard well thy heart, nor liſten to their ſoft 

Remember that thou art made man's 
reaſonable companion, not the ſlave of his 
— che ob{dFthy being'is nod mnarcly 
to gratify his looſe defire, but to aſſiſt him 
in the tolls of life, to ſoocks him with th 
Who is ſhe that winneth the heart of 
man, that ſubdueth him to love, 

i in his breaſt ? 1 88 
Lol vonder ſhe walketh in maiden 
ſweetneſa with innocence in her mind, and 

—— — 
Her | „her 
534 — gadding abroad. 
| She is cloathed with neainefs, ſhe is fed 
with temperance; humility and meckneſs 


f ircling her head. 
— — 


neſs of honey. floweth from her lips. 
x 3 K ; * * * Ky Decency 


- wy I YG 0” bs - 9 


with patience. a 
Ne troudles'of kev habende ulevi. V 4A 
atoll dy der counſels and ſweetened by her 


- Decency is in all her words, in her an. 
fwers are mildneſs and truth. 


Samſon and oboience ure te leſſons 
ol her life, and peace and happineſs-are her 


reward. 


Before her ſteps walketh prugence, and 
virtue attendeth at her right hand. 

- Her eye ſpeaketh ſoftneſs and love ; but 
diſcretion witha ſcepter fittethon her brow. 

The tongue of the licentious is dumb in 
her preſence, the awe of her rio? rep. 
eth him ſilent. 

. When ſcandal is buſy, and the fame — 
ber neighbour is —— rams tongue 
tongue; if charity = 
not n the — 2 — 

"I Drag! is the manſion of nd natio 
therefore ſhe ſuſpecteth no evil in others. 
Happy were the man that (hould make 
her his wife; happy the child that ſhall call 
her mother. 

She preſideth in the houſe; and there is 
peace; ſhe commandeth with judgment, 
and is 22 
2 th i * the — ſhe conſiders 

r affairs, a 9 to every one 


| their 


proper 
The care of her family is her whole de- 
light, to that alone ſhe a th her ſtudy ; 


and elegance with frug is ſeen. in her 
manſions, 


The prudenee of her management is an 
honour to her huſband, and he heareth her 
praiſe with a ſecret delight. | 

She informeth the minds of her children 
with wiſdom: the faſhioneth their manners 
from the example of her own goodneſs, - 

The word of her mouth is the law of 
their youth, the motion of her eye com- 
mandeth their obedience. © */ 

The ſpeaketh, and her ſervants fl 

and the thing is done: . 
e is in their hearts, and her kind- 
neſs addeth wings to their feet. 


rity ſhe is not paſſed in 
Aa way 8: healeth che wounds of . 


endearments: he putteth his heart in het 
boſom, and receiveth comſort. 


Ha ts wie is the man that hath made her 
happy the child that callerh her 


= 
25114 
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ordinance of God; take unto thyſelf a 
wife, and anne 


But examine with care, and. * not ſad- 
Jendy, On thy preſent choice depends thy 
fature neſs. 

If much of her time is deſtroyed — 
and adornments; if ſhe is enamouted with 
her own beauty, and delighteth in her own 

iſe; if ſhe laugheth much, and talketh 
oud: if her foot᷑ abideth not in her father's 
houſe, and her eyes with boldueſs rove on 
the faces of men i though her beauty were 


as the ſun in the firmament of heaven, turn 


thy face from her charms, turn wy 
from her paths, and ſutfer not thy 
„r. by the allurements of — 


Fut when thou fndeft ſenſibility of heart 
joined with foftneſs of manners; 'an' ac- 
compliſhed mind, with a form-agreeable to 
2. path I was . thy houſe, 

e uw to y 5 « TORR 
— — 

. Ocheriſh her as a bleſſin ſent thee from 
heaven. Let the kinda 2 
viour endear thee to her heart. 

She is the miſtreſs of thy houſe; treat 


— 1 with reſpect, that thy ſervants 


1 her inclination without cauſe; 
the is the partner of thy cares, make her 


alſo'the companion of thy pleaſures. 


| Reprove her faults with gentleneſs; exact 
not her obedience with rigour. 


rat dh ene bs i Wee 


ſels are ſincere, thou ſhalt not be deceived. 


Be en e "her" body for” the" the 


mother of thy children. 

When pain and ſickneſs aſſault her, let 
thy tenderneſs ſoothe her affliction: a look 
— thee of pity and love ſhall alleviate 


her grief, or mit her in, and be of 
1 0 


Conſider the tenderneſs of hee find * 


delicacy of her frame; and be not ſevere to 


fe 
, : - , 44 165] 
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. Conſider thou who art a Farley: er im 


e it is th de to ſupport. 


thee allo it dependeth, whether- 
the Me — 


of th boſom ſhall be a Bleffn or 

a curſe to thyſelf; an uſeful or a w 
member to the community, 
on Prepare him early with inffraftion, an; 
ſeaſon divtwldd> with the Wi of N 
Watch the bent of his inclination, 


her weakneſs, but remember thine cn | 
innen. 


bit gain 
So ſhall he riſe like . 


Ae 


— and let no evil ha- 
Krength with his years. | 


mountains; his bead ſhall be feen above 
the trees of the foreſt. - 

A wicked ſon is a reproach to his father ; 
8 35: an honour to his 


Wc 7 hier ler not want cul- 
tivation ; the ſeed which thou ſoweſt, that 


ſhalt thou 
a 


thee; teach him modeſty, and he ſhall not 
be aſhamed. 


Teach him gratitude, and he ſhall re- 
— dentin teach him charity, and he 
ſhall gain love. 


Teach him temperance, and he ſhall have 


health ; teach him prudenee, and fortune 
ſhall attend kim. | 


| SS: Som. 3 
R OT TERS 6 


wikdom, and apply to himſelf the inſtrue- | 


tion they ive. 
Goto deſert, my ſon; obſerve the 
young ſtork of the wilderneſs; let him 
4 fie, d ee 
re, he 
Wr him with food. 
e, Child eter e the 


ail tas 16 thy a, for be 


bel thes 


are ſpoken for thy good f give car 4—2 


admonitien, for it proceedeth from love. 
"He hath 2 80 


his age, and let not his grey hairs be treat- 


” irrevetence. 


t not thy helpleſs 


'of thy yourh, and indulg: 
firmities of thy wok * ; 
them in the dee K. 


+47 * 
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for thy welfare, he hath n. 
ade thy eaſe: do honour therefore to 


or ge reg i 
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So ſhall their hoary heads go down to the 
grave in £7 and ape hal er 
reverence 3 repay y 


S 257 Boornins, 


Ve are the children of one father 
9 —— 
mother hath given you ſuck. 

Let the — * affeQion, therefore, 
unite thee with thy brothers, that peace 
— happineſs may dwell in thy father's 


And when ye ſeparate inthe world, re- 
—— may tg 2 — 

e and unity; r not a 
Se 5 

If thy brother is in adverſity, aſſiſt him; 
if thy ſiſter is in trouble, forſake her not. 

So ſhall the fortunes of thy father con- 
tribute to the ſupport of his” whole race ; 
and his care be continucd to you all in your 
Are ML rn 


: | 
XR_—DO 


| PROVIDENCE; or the actidental Dif- 


in Mz. 
150 $ 258. Wiss and ISxORANT. 


The gifts of the underſtanding are the 
treaſures of God; and be appointetb to 

every one his portion, in what meaſure 

ood unto himſelf. 

endued thee with wiſdom? hath 

8 5 htened thy mind with the know - 

2 Communicate it to the 1g- 

noranh for their inſtruction; communicate 

— 5 the wiſe, for thine own improve- 


os ies þ le preſaming than folly 
The wiſe man doubtech.ofien, aod chang: 
eth his mind ; the fool is obſtinate, and 
* not; he knoweth all things but 

' The pride of rt 


d folly. 
iſe bis — 
mera x oy in vain for 
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in the ſhallow ſtream of his own mind, and 
is pleaſed with the 2 bbles which he ſees 
at the bottom: he bringeth — 
ſheweth them as ales and with 


820 hehe en delighteth he bin- 


He boaſteth attainments in things that 
are of no worth; but where it is a ſhame 
to be 3 there he hath no under- com 


1 7 in the yatks of wiſdom he toileth 
r folly ; ſhame a ppointment 
are the reward of his labour. 

my” the wiſe man cultivates his mind 
with knowledge : the i vement of arts 
is his delight, and their — to the pub; 
lie crowneth him with 


Nevertheleſs mou — a he 
accounceth as the higheſt learning: and 


"= happinely is the ſtudy of his he 


| $ 259. Rien ad Poor. | 


The man to whom God bath given 

3 
ht. is pec y favoured 

ey digit 

He laoke n his wealth with pleaſure, 

becauſe. it affordeth him the means to do 


Ps ſeckethomtobjetacfmmpations, be 
enquireth into their wants; he relieveth 
with judgment, and without oſtentation. 

—— and ger _—_ he en- 
2 ingenuity, and liberally pro- 

every uſeful deſign. 

He carrieth on great works: his country 
is enriched, and 
he formeth new ſchemes, and the arts re- 
ceive improv 

He confidereth the a bene of bi 
— 2 e to the poor 

4 he defraudeth them dot. 
. Ar of * mind is. not 


th there-. 
d. e nd e mere 


at weonnto kim ha th up wealth 
in abundance, and rejoiceth alone in the... 
poſſeſſion thereof: 

„That g cinderh the face af the poor, and. 
teten not the ſweat of ac ny 

u tht re deut. 
the ruin of his 


2 


the eres of the + widow are mafic 40. 


Noi 


10 2 de art EP DM -. 
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e labourer is employed: 


Te tears of the . e 


wealth; no grief nor diſtreſs can make 


im upon it. 


ut the curſe — 8 purſueth = 


he liveth in continual 
his mind, and the —— his 


own ſoul, take vengeance upon him for the 
calamities he has brought upon others. 

O vil are 3 the . of . 

ariſon w wings | this 
man 
rejoice ; for he bach many reaſons, | mes 

He ſitteth down to his morſel in peace 
his table is not crowded with flatterers 
devourers, 

He is not embarraſſed with a train of 
* nor teaſed with the clamours 
Debarred from the dainties of che fich. 
eſcapeth alſo their diſeaſes, 


to his taſte ? the water he drinketh, is it 
not pleaſant to his thirſt? yea, far more 
delicious than the richeſt drayghts of the 


EA. e hs heal wad 

is 

procureth him a repoſe, to which the 

dow ny bed of ſloth is a e 
He limiteth his deſires with humility, 


and the calm of contentment is ſweeter to 


his ſoul than all the 2equirements of wealth 


and grandeur. 
Let not the rich therefore preſume on 


his riches, nor the poor in bia por 


yield to his def; for the pid & 
5 eee 


8 260. Masrise od Sv. 


Repise not, O S 


ſervitude: it ” n 
hath man es; it removeth 


from 4 — and ſolicitudes-of life, + 


The honour of a ſervant is his fideliny ; 
22 are abmiion nad c- 


of thy erke bete, he upon | 


anſwer not again. The ſilence ofthy're- 


ſignation not be forgotten. 
Be ſtudious of his intereſts, be in 
Bis affairs, and 2 Wann 


47 


ther diſturberh kim he repoſeth in thee; 


time and thy laboor bel 
fraud him not thereof, for 
for them. . 


eli; 


The bread that he eateth, is it not ſweet | 


4 
: 
1 


264 
fidelity ; and reaſonable in thy commands, 
if thou expecteſt a ready obedience. 
The ſpirit of a man is in him; ſeverity 
and rigour may create fear, but can never 


command his love. = 
Mix kindneſe with reproof, and reaſon 
with authority: ſo ſhall thy admonitions 
take place in his heart, and his duty ſhall 
become his pleaſure. - 
: He ſhall ſerve thee faithfully from the 
motive of gratitude; he ſhall obey thee 
cheerfully from the principle of love: and 
fail not thou, in return, to give his dili- 
gence and fidelity their proper reward. 


O thou, favourite of E whom the 
ſons of men, thy equals, have agreed to 
raiſe to ſovereign power, and ſet as a ruler 
over themſelves ; confider the ends and im- 


bi 


rtance of their truft, far more than the 
ity and height of thy ſtation. 

u art cloathed in purple, and ſeated 
on a throne: the crown of _ Med 
hytemples; the ſcepter of power is placed 
— ar but 1 for thyſelf were theſe 
enſigos given; not meant for thine own, 
but the good of thy kingdom. | 
The glory of a king is the welfare of his 
people; his power and dominion reſteth on 
the hearts of his ſubjects. * 
The mind of a great prince is exal 


N | 
He callerk together the wiſe men of ks 
kingdom, he conſulteth amongſt them with 
— ard heareth the opinions of them 


ceiveth him not. | ; 


the ſciences improve beneath the culture of 
ra regs 3 : 


With the learned and | ingenious: he 
elighteth himſelf; he kindleth in their 
brealts emulation, and the glory of his 
| r A Ibours. 

© The ſpirit of the merebant who extend - 


who enricheth his lands; the ingenuity of 
nit ds in ov, of he feholar; 
Tat eee $397 t 
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al 


them as chaff 
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all theſe he-honovreth with his favour, or 

rewardeth with his bounty, © © 
He planteth new colonies, he buildeth 
h rivers for conve- 


ſtrong ſhips, he op 
harbours for ſafety; his 


nience, he forme 

people abound in riches, and the ſtrength 
of his kingdom encreaſeth; '/ - -. 

He frameth his ſtatutes with equity and 


_ wiſdom; his ſubjects enjoy the fruits of their 


labour, in ſecurity; and their happineſs 
confiſts in the obſervance of the law. 
He foundeth his judgments on the prin- 
ciples of mercy ; but in the puniſhment of 
5 he is ſtrict and impartial. 

His ears are open to the complaints of 
his ſubjects; be reſtraineth the hand of 
_ oppreſſors, and delivereth them from 


tyranny. 2 
His people therefore look up to him as 
a father, with reverence and love; they 
confider him as the guardian of all they 


enjoy. 

Their affe&tion unto him begetteth in his 
breaſt a love of the public; the ſecurity of 
their happineſs is the object of his care. 

No murmurs againſt him ariſe in their 
hearts: the machinatigns of his enemies 
endanger not his ſtate. | | 

His ſubjects are faithful, and firm in his 
cauſe; they ſtand in his defence as a wall 
of braſs; the army of a tyrant fieth before 

rt ox ey 

; | peace bleſs the dwellings of 
his people; glory and ſtrength encircle his 


throne for ever. 


m. SOCIAL DUTIES, 
r Bynuroyancr. 
thou ele er Ae, 


ledge his eſs, O ſon of humanity ! 
who honoured thee with reaſon, endued thee 


| with ſpeech, and placed thee in ſociety, to 
Ale ſmileth onthe arts, and they flouriſh ; 


receive and confer reciprocal helps and 
ched of kibltations Aren en from the 
injuries, thy- enjoyments of the comforts 
and the pleaſures of life: all theſe thou 


oven to the affiſtance of others, and couldit 


manleind us it is thy intereſt that man 


* 
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As the roſe breatheth ſweetneſs from its 
own nature, ſo the heart of a benevolent 
man produceth , works, 

He enjoyeth the eaſe and rrnquilliy of tra 
his own breaſt, — zjoiceth in t e happi th 
neſs and proſperity of his neighbour. 

He openeth not bis ear unto ſlander: the 


faults and the failings of men give e py 


to his heart. | 
His defire is to do and he ſcarch- 
eth out the occafions t ereof; in removing 


2 e of another he relieveth him- 


Prem. the larg { of his mind, he 
comprehendeth in his wiſhes the 10 er fl 
of all men: and from the generoſity of hi 

he. he num to ene it. 


3 263. 


The peace of ſoci adeth on 
juſtice; the happineſs o all 08 


the ſe enjment of all their poſeſ 


T 


_ * 


Keep the deſires of thy heart, therefore, heart. 


within the bounds of moderation: let the 
hand of juſtice lead them aright. 


Caſt not anevileye on he 221 oods of thy 


neighbour; let Whatever ig rty 
2 from thy 90 1 1 A 

et no temptation allute t ee, nor a 
provocation excite thee, to lift up thy 1524 
to the hazard of his life, 


Defame him not in his character; bear 


no falſe witneſs againſt. him, 
Corrapt not his ſervant to cheat or for- 


fake him; aad the wie of his boſom, Q 


rempt not. to fin, 

Ie will be a grief $6 his heart, which thou pea 
canſt not relieve; an injury to his life, 
which no reparation can atone. for. 

In thy dealings with men be impartial 
ad job; and do unto them as thou would 
they fold do ab thee 

faithful to thy truſt, and deceive not 
the man who relieth upon thee ; be aſſured 
ace 


Ades 1 ſelleſt hong os pin, ba 


whiſ of conf 
De 0 n the ignorance 
of the buyer make any advantage. 


Pay the debts which thou oweſt, for he 
who gave thee credit, relied upon thine 
honour: and to. with- hold from him hi 
due, is boch mean and 


re tc. 
nen - 


nefit received. 


Finally, O ſon of ſociety l examine 
heart, call remembrance to thy aid; why] 
in any of theſe things thou findeſt = 
reſſed, take ſorrow aud ſhame to 
thyſelf, and make ſpeedy reparation tothe 


me of thy power 4 ox. 


3 264. Chair. 


— 


Happy 
his breaſt the ſeeds of benevolence ; the 
produce thereof ſhall be charity and love. 


From the fountain of his heart ſhall riſe . 
neſs; and the ftreams ſhall 


rivers of 
overflow for 


the benefit of mankind. 


He aibſteth the poor in their troullle'; N 
hering the proſperity of 


he rejoiceth in furt 
all men. 


He cenſureth not his neighbour, he be- 


5 Heveth not the tales of be che and malevo- 


lence, neither repeateth he their ſlanders. 


He forgiveth the injuries of men, he | 


wipeth em from his remembrance; 3 re- 
venge and malice have no place in his 


For evil he returneth not evil; he hateth 
not even his enemies, but requiteth their 
injuſtice with friendly admonition. 
riefs and anxieties of men _ 
his compaſſion; he endeavoureth to a 
viate the weight of their misfortunes, 2 


the þ pleaſure” of ſucces rewardeth his la- 
He calmeth the fury, he healeth ths 


quarrels of an 
miſchiefs of ſtrife and animoſity. 
2 e in his neighbourhood 


Pvt wil ye and his name is re- 
praiſe and 9 By 


#, i , 


J 265. GraTITUDE.' Fo _ 


Ave deb of a tree return OY 


ſap to the root from whence it arofe; as 4 


river poureth his ſtreams to the Tea, where 
his ſpring was ſuppli ied} fo the heatt of 4 


grateful man deligh ech in returiiing 4 be. 


He acktiow! 
cheerfulneſs : he 


with love and eſteem. - 


And if to return it be not in his power, : 


he nouriſheth the memory of it in his breafl 


with kindneſs, he 2 it not all We 
da of his life. | * 1 
he hand of the man is like 


the clouds of heaven, which drop upon 
n and Howers * | 


! * 


. 


e 


men, and preventeth the 


wy _ dere et 


s ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


the heart of the is like a deſert 
of ſand, which fwalloweth with greedi 


the ſhowers-that fall, and burieth them in —— 


: Its doſom, and produceth nothing: -- 
_ Bievy not th tain, neither ftrive 
to conceal the — he hath eonferred; 
for though the act of generoſity com- 
mandeth admiration ; yet the humility of cunnin 
gratitude toucheth the heart, and is amia- 
Pe i the fight both of God and man. | 
But receive nota favour from the hands 
of the proud: tothe — and — — 
have no obligation: the vanity of pri 
ſhall expoſe thee to ſhame, the 2 
of a Mill nover be EIS © 


OY $ 266. Sincertry. 


0 tion who art enamoured with the 
beauties of truth, and halt fixed thy heart 
on the ſimplicity of her charms, hold faſt 
oy fidelity * Ik and wg not ; 

the conſtancy virtue crown 
with honour. 


© Tis tongue of the ner rooted i 
. 
Es an 


lle bluſheth at falſchood, and is con- 
Founded: bu in ſpeaking che tach he hath 

e 

porteth as a man the dignity 

his —— to the arts of hypocriſy he 

ſcorneth to ſtoop. 

: He is confillest with himſelf; he is never 

embarraſſed ;. he hath cou courage enough fo 

truth, has th Ge ba fo 

He is far above the meanneſs of diſmu- 

lation ; the words of his mouth are the 

| — of his heart. 

| 1 and cantion he open- 

ech his lips; he ſtudieth what is right, and 

ſpeakech with diſcretion. 

Fe adviſeth with friendſhip he/reprov+ 


eth with freedom: and w derer he pro- 
miſeth ſhall ſurely be 
5 the heart of che l i Kid fo 


Sa he maſketh his words in the 

nce of truth, while the e 
lus life is only to deceive... 

He laugheth in ſorrow, he weepeth in 


be e 
f He worketh in the dark ag 2.mole, and 
e 
5 t is betrayed and erpoſed, 
4 r wich perpetaal con- 
e 9 
t: his tongue and bis heart are fo for 
en valance. 


- 


Er eno 0 


f laboureth for the character of 4 
righteous man; and h himſelf in 
3 7 332 

foot! fool] the pains which thou takeſſ 
W thou art, are more than would 
make thee what thou wouldſt ſeem; and 
the children of wiſdom ſhall mock at thy 
— when, in the midſt of ſecurity, 


uiſe is ft off, and the 
Es 


8 260. Revs 169; 


There i is but one God, the ante, the 
creator, governor of the world, al- 
ot eternal, and incom prehenſible. 

fun is not God, though his nobleſt 

bee He enliveneth the world with his 

tneſs, his warmth iveth life to the 

— — of the earth; admire him as the 

creature, the inframent of God but wor- 
him not. 

6 the One who is e, moſt wiſe 
and beneficent, and to him alone, belong 
worldp, adoration, . thankſgiving, and 
praiſe 

Who hath ſtrete hed forth the heavens 
with his hand, who hath deſcribed with his 
finger the courſes of the ſtars. _ 

ſetteth bounds to the ocean, that it 
of Fmt par and faith unto the ftormy 

3, Be 

Who ſhaketh the earth, and the nations 
tremble ; who datteth his lightnings, and 
the wicked are diſmayed. 

Who calleth forth Sas by the word 
of his mouth; who ſmiteth with his arm, 
and d they fink into nothing. 

« O CO Ns the Ma ' of the 45 

« ripotent; tempt not His anger, le 
« thou be deſtroyed i”? ty ** 

God is over all his 


e 
works; he ruleth }  direQeth with ink- 
He hath dae the fr thy 


nite wiſdom, 


ment of the world; he hath won egal 


varied them in his beings; and each, by 
his nature, conformeth to bis Will. 
In the depths of his mind he re volveth 
all knowledge; the ſecrets of futarity lie 
open before him. 

The thoughts of thy Reart are naleed to 
His view; he knoweth thy determination: 
before they are made. 

\- wht is 


Wick reſpect to his preſcienes; 
nothing eontingene ; 1 Sabel to 
© providence; there is 2 5 eee 


—— 


BOOK IL. MOXAL/ 


counſels are inſcrutable ; the manner of his 
knowledge tranſcendeth. thy conception. 


« Pay therefore to his wiſdom all honour 


« and venerations and bow down thyſelf 
„in humble and ſubmiſſive obedience to 
« his ſupreme ditection. ; 
The Lord is graeious and beneßcent; he 
hath created. 8 world in mercy * wow 
His goodn $ Is conſpicuous in 
works; he is the fountain of excellence, 
the centre of perfection. 
The creatures of his hand: declare his. 
[pe and all their enjoyments ſpeak 
iſe; he clotheth them with beauty, 
pd amps them with food, he preſerv-. 


m with pleaſure from ganerationo 


If we 2 our « tte hewens, 
his glory ſhineth forth; if we caſt them 
down the earth, ite Full of his good- 
neſs ; the hills and the vallies rejoice and 
ing; rs Opn Sono bps 


"But thee, Oman. he hath iſhed 
with peculiar favour ; and exalted thy ta 
tion above all creatures. 

He hath endued thee with reaſon, to 
—_ thy dominion: NG eee! 

anguage, to ĩmprove by ſociety; an 
exalted thy. mind with the powers of me- 
ditation to contemplate and adore his ini 
mitable perfections. 
And in the laws be hath ordaiseds tha 
rule of thy life, ſo kindly hath he ſuited thy 


duty to thy nature, that obedience to his 


precepts is happineſs to thyſelf. 

&« © praiſe; bis goodneſs with ſongs of 
« thankſgiving, and meditate in ſilence on 
the wonders of his love; let thy heart 
* overflow _ itude * 

ledgment; e. language 
* ſpeale praiſe and adoration; be 
—_ of thy life ſhew thy love to his 
——— EO 

the earth with -— rn 


—.— is delayed, man! — 

rd is weakened ; neither flatter thyſelf 

2 ide e 2 
e pierceth the ſeerets o 

beart, ho he remembereth-them — 

ke reſpotech not the perſons or the ations 


"The bigh andthe low, che rich and the 
N wiſe and the ignorant, when the 


AND RELIGIOUS: " ob 


ſoub hath ſhaken-off che cumbrous ſhackles 
of this mortal life; ſhall receive 
from the ſentence df Goch a and ever- 
laſting — a-eur ore 
Then ſhall the wicked tremble and. be 
afraid; but the heart o che righteous thatt 
rejoice in his judgments. 
« O fear the Lord, therefare, all the 
« days of thy life, and walk in the 
<« which he hath opened before: ther. — 
«« prudence admonſt thee, let temperance: 


. 66 . 


volence warm thy and: gratitude 
3 - . — 
2 ſh * war — 
ee g these to the man- 
46 


N 


« of God.” 
TINS honing Ecoxor of Humax 


Kannan? „ tir lh go 
Fas oy " 9 
| ECONOMY of HUMAN LIFE./ 


advantages he may ace: 


—_— 
ko Cid. 


4 


| MAN ee in the: Ge. 


5 268, of „ Homan r - 
__ "'$Txvervurs, 


Weak and ignorant — Ou t 
humble as thou oughteſt to be, O child of 
the duſt ! would thou raiſe th tho | 
—— — thee, co 

ence diſpla ore contem- 
2 own frame. 

Fearfall yand wonderfully art thou mades. 
priſe hrefore thy Creator withavr, amd 
rejoice before him with-reverence.- 

Wherefore of all creatures art thou onl) 
erect, but that thou; ſhouldfi behold 
: works! wherefore art thou to behold; but 


that thou mayſt admire them ! whereſors: - 


to admire, but that thou ane b . 
and thy Creator! 
Wherefore is conſciouſneſs 


It is not in fleſh to think; 3 


bones to reaſon, The lion knoweth not 
that. worms ſhall eat him; aba on pereeiw. 


eth not that he is fed for laughter. 
Something is added 10 thes unlike to: 
# EP what 


. A WO Een OO 


Tree 


repoled i. 


38 BLEGANT EXTRACTS/IN ROSE. 


pher than rn is: 2 of 
+ Behold, what is it + | 


to act, * it is — for its 
actious. 5 
_ Knoweth the als the uſe of food, becauſe 


theſe: after them all wert thou created ;' 


- ſuperiority and command were given thee 
over all, and of his own. breath did he 
ee ten. 


| of his crea- 
tion, the link uniting divinity and matter; 
© behold a part of God himſelf within thee ; 
remember thine on dignity, nor dare to 
deſcend to evil or meanneſs. 

' Who | terror in the tail of the 
ſerpent ? who clothed the neck of the horſe 
with thunder? even he who hath. inſtructed 
thee to cruſh the one under thy 9 os "gg 
tame the _ to. thy 1 | 


$ 269. Of the Usz of the bete“ 


— thy body, becauſe it. 2s 
firſt formed; nor of thy brain, becauſe in 
' therein. thy ſoul xefiderh. Is not the maſter, 
of the houſe more honourable than its 


walls ? | 

| en. muſt be prepared before 
lanted ; the potter muſt build his 
— — can make his porcelane. 
As Heaven ſayeth unto the 
Vaters of the deep, This way ſhalt thy bil- T 
lows roll, and no other; thus high and no 
Gere, O m they raiſe their fury ; ſo let thy 
O man, actuate and dirett thy fleſn; 

et it repreſs its wildneſs. 
ſoul is the monarch of thy frame; 


fafſer not 3s fujeAs to rebel again ir 
are de pillar as the globe 
dan i ba on . 


y thou that 


4 unable to diſtin 


in the creation a 


-long ſmelt become of-- 
fenſive, that delicacies Bens. the eu 
they flatter. a 
Ate not thine eyes 
watch for thee? * oſten are they 
uiſh truth from error? 
Keep thy ſoul in moderation, teach thy 
t to be attentive to its 


e its miniſters be always open to the 


* conveyances of truth. 


Thine hand is it not a miracle? i is there 
ht like unto it? where- 


fore was it given ee, but that thou might. 


eſt ſtretch it out to che affitance of thy 


brother? 
Why of all things liv art thou alone 


+ made capable of bluſhing f the world ſhall 


read thy ſhame upon face: r therefore 
do nothing ſhameful. we 

Fear and diſmay, why rob they the 
countenance of its ruddy fplendour ? Avoid 
guilt, and thou ſhalt know that fear is be- 
neath thee ; that diſmay is unmanly. 

Wherefore to thee- alone ſpeak " 
in the viſions of thy pillow ? — 
them; for know that dreams = from on 


high. 
doe man clove: canſt ſpeak. Wonder 


at thy glorious prerogative; and 

him — gave it thee a rational ory rg 

come - praiſe, teaching thy children wiſ- 

dom, aaf d th e r Tins 
in piety, 


” * 7 4 8 


0 270. The Sov of Max; hi Ontorn 
and AFFECTIONS. 


i 


| The Meſſing, O was l of thy external 


„and proportion. 


— are health, vigour 


of "theſe is health. What 
— is to the body, even chat is honeſty | 


to the ſoul. 


That thou hast u foul, is of all know- 
r ledge the moſt certain, of all rruths the moſt 
12 rm thee.” Be meek, E for 


it. Seek not to know i it it is 
— * 
Thinking, leg reaſoning, 


willing, call not theſe the ſoul! They are 


* the ocean — riſe to * 
whoſe waters return again into its boſom 
through the rivers; ſo runneth thy life from 
— ee eee e eee 


Coors 
22 — bt cheir courſe forever? 
Behold, the ſame: God ordaineth them. 


not thy noſe the channel toperfumes 2, 
1 e — 


ir aQions, but they are not its eſſence. 


Raiſe it not roo high, that thou be not 


deſpiſed.” Be not thou like unto thoſe who 
by climbing ; neither debaſe it to the 
ſenſe of brutes; nor be thou like unto the 


horſe and the mule, in whom there is no un- 
ire faculties ;'know it by 
umber 


WIT 


arc ' are more in n 


+ the centinels that 


good; ſo ſhall 


than the hairs of thy head; the ftars of hea- 
ven are not to be counted with them. 
Think not with Arabia, that one ſoul is 
parted among all men ; neither believe 
thou with the 
hath many: know, that as thy heart, ſo 
alſo thy ſoul is one. 
Doth not the ſun harden the clay ? doch 
it not alſo ſoften the wax ? As it is one ſun 


that worketh both, even ſo it is one ſoul. 


that willeth contraries. 
As the moon retaineth her nature though 


darkneſs ſpread itſelf before her face as a 


curtain, ſo the ſoul remaineth perfect even 
in the boſom of a fool. 


She is immortal; the is unchangeable; 


ſhe is alike in all. Health calleth her forth 
to ſhew her lovelineſs, and © apphouing 
anointeth her with the oil of wiſdom. 
Although ſhe ſhall live after thee, think 
not ſhe: was born before thee. She was 
concreated with thy fleſh, and formed with 
thy brain. 1 2 | 
Juſtice could not give her to thee exalted 
by virtues, nor mercy deliver her to thee 


deformed by vices... Theſe mult be thine, 


and thou muſt anſwer ſor them, | 

Suppoſe not death can ſhield thee from 
examination; think not corruption can hide 
thee from inquiry. He who formed thee 
of thou knoweſt not what, can he not raiſe 
thee to thou knoweſt not what again? 

Perceiveth not the cock the hour of mid. 
night ? Exalteth he not his voice, to tell 
thee it is morning ? Knoweth not the 
the footſteps of his maſter ? and flieth not 
the goat unto the herb that heal - 
eth him? Yet when theſe die, their ſpirit 
returneth to the duſt; thine alone ſurviveth. 

Envy not to theſe their ſenſes, becauſe 
quicker than thine own. Learn that the 
advantage- lieth not in good 
things, but in the knowing to uſe 

Iſt thou the ear of a ſtag, or were thine 

eye as ſtrong and piercing as the eagle's; 
didſt thou equal the hounds in ſmell, or 
could the ape refign to thee his taſte, or 
the tortoiſe — eating 3 yet without rea- 
ſon, what would they avail thee ? Periſh 
not all theſe like their kindred ? 

Hath an e 


Can any ſay unto thee, Therefore did I 


ſo? EEE I Tae 
The lips of the wiſe are as the doors of 


a cabinet no ſooner are they opened, but i 


treaſures re out before thee... | | 
Like unto trees of gold arranged in beds 


ſilyer, are wiſe ſentences uttered in due : ens —— 
a 8 of : r thou near the * 80 
Err ona 
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s of Egypt, that every man 


Canſt thou think too greatly of thy ſou!? - 


or can too much be ſaid in its praiſe ? It 


is the i of him who gave it. 1 
Remember thou its dignity for ever; 
forget not how great a talent is committed 

to thy charge. 5 quid e 
Whatſoever may do good may alſo do 
harm. Beware that thou direct her courſe. 
to virtue. 1 80 a 
- Think not that thou canſt loſe her in the 
crowd; ſuppoſe not that thou canſt bury 
her in thy cloſet. Action is her delight, 
wy ſhe will not be _—_— from it. 
er motion is perpetual ; her attempts 
are univerſal ; hei agility is not to be ſup- 
preſſed. Is it at the uttermoſt 


the earth? the will have it: Is it beyond | 


the region of che ſtars? yet will her eye 
Inquiry 1s. her delight. As one who 
traverſeth the burning ſands in ſearch of 
water, ſo is the ſoul that ſearcheth after 
knowled * ; 5 f 1 4 
G her, for ſhe is raſh ; reſtrain her, 
for ſhe is irregular : correct her, for ſhe is 
outrageous ; more ſupple is ſhe than water, 
more flexible than wax, more yielding than 
air. Is there aught can bind her ? | 
As a ſword in the hand of a madman; 
even ſo is the ſoul to him who wanteth diſ- 


cretion. _ as 

The end of her ſearch is truth; ber 
means to diſcover it are reaſon and expe- 
rience. But are not theſe weak, uncertain, 
and fallacious ious * How then ſhall ſhe attain - 
unto it ; 5 


General opinion is no proof of truth, for 


the generality of men are i nt. 
Perceiveſt thou of thyſelf, the know- 
ledge of him who created thee, the ſenſe 
of the worſhip thou oweſt unto him? are 
not theſe plain before thy face? And be- 
hold! what is there more that man needeih 


to know ? | 


5 271. Of the PxrIoD and Uszs of , 
Huna Lirs. 5, 
As the eye of morning to the lark, 23 
the ſhade of evening to the owl, as honey 


. to the bee, or as the carcaſe unto the vul- 


ture ; even ſuch is life unto the heart of 


man. . 
Though bright, it dazzleth not; though 
—5 dif} — not; though rn 
it C not; t corrupt, It 5 
deth not; yet who is he that knoweth its 
true value ? i tO 4a) 
Learn to eſteem-life as it ought; then 


2 
Think not with the fool, that nothing 
is more valuable: nor believe with the 


temn' it. Love it not for itſelf, but for 
the good it may be of to others. 
Gold cannot buy it for thee, neither can 
mines of diamonds purchaſe back the mo- 
ment thou haſt now loſt of it. Employ the 
ſucceeding ones in virtue. ain 
Say not, that it were beſt not to have 
been born; or if born, that it had been 
beſt to die early: neither dare thou to aſk 
of thy Creator, Where had been the evil 
that I had not exiſted? Good is in th 
power; the want of good is evil; and 
a queſtion be juſt, lo! it condemneth 
Would the fiſh ſwallow the bait if he 
knew the hook was hidden therein ? would 
the lion enter the toils if he ſaw they were 
pared for him? ſo neither were the ſoul 
to periſh with this clay, would man with to 
live ? neither would a mereiful God have 
created him: know hence thou ſhalt live 


afterward. : | 
As the bird is incloſed in the cage before 
he ſeeth it, yet teareth not his fleth againſt 


its ſides; ſo neither labour thou vainly to 
run from the ſtate thou art in; but know 
it is allotted thee, and be content with it. 
Though its ways are une ven, yet are 
they not all painful. Accommodate thy- 
ſelf to all ; and where there is leaſt appear- 
ance of evil, ſuſpett the greateſt danger. 
When thy bed is ftraw, thou ſleepeſt in 
ſecurity ; but when thou ſtretcheſt thyſelf 
on roſes, beware of the thorns. 2 
A good death is better than an evil life: 
ſtrive therefore to live as long as thou 
oughteſt, not as loug as thou canſt, While 


death, it is thy duty to preſerve it. 
Complain not wich the fool, with the 
ſhortneſs of thy time: remember that with 
days, thy cares are ſnortened. 
Take from the period of thy life the 
uſeleſs parts of it, and what remaineth ? 
Take off the time of thine infancy, the 
ſecond infancy of age, thy ſleep, thy 
_ thoughtleſs' hours, thy days of ſickneſs: 
and even at the of years, how few 
ſeaſons halt thou truly numbered, + 
| He Who gave thee life as à bleſſing, 
ſharte neu it to make it more ſo. To what 
end would longer life have ſerved thee ? 
Wimeſt thou x0 have had an opportunity 
ee As to the 5. will not 
be Who l be fatisfied with 
me e 0 


4 e 


pretended wiſe, that thou oughteſt to con- 


thy life ts to others worth more than thy 


#63, * ap 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS” IN PROSE: 


To what end, O child of ſorrow? wouldſt 
ger? to breathe, to eat, to ſee 


thou live lon | | 
the world? All this thou haſt done often 


already. Too frequent repetition, is it not 


tireſome ? or is it not ſuperfluous ? 
Wouldſt thou improve thy wiſdom and 

thy virtue ? Alas! what art thou to know ? 

of who is it that ſhall teach thee? Badly 


thou employeſt the little that thou haſt, 
dare not, therefore, to complain that more 


15 not given the. | 
" Repine not at the want of knowledge; 
it mult periſh with thee in the grave. Be 
honeſt here, thou ſhalr be wiſe — 
Say not unto the crow, why numbereſt 
thou ſeven times the age of thy lord? or 
to the fawn, why are thine eyes to ſee my 
offspring to an hundredth 
Are theſe to be com with thee in the 
abuſe of life? are they riotous? are they 
cruel ? are they angrateful? Learn from 
them rather; that innocence of life and 
pw wy of manners are the paths to 2 
ol age 1 * , y , a „ f 


— 


*Knoweſt thou to employ life better than 
theſe ? then leſs of it may ſuffice thee. 
Man who dares enſlave the world whe. 
he knows he can enjoy his tyranny but a 
moment, what would he not aim at if he 
were immortal? Try 
Enough haſt thou of life, but thou re- 
rdeſt it not: thou art not in want of it, 
O man! but thou art prodigal: thou throw - 
eſt it 1ightly away, as if thou hadſt more 
than enough ; and yet thou repineſt that 
it is not gathered again unto thee?” 
Know that it is not abundance which 
maketh rich, but eco 81 | 
rn to 2 from his firſt 
ockz the fool is always beginning. 
e after — firſt, and think 
thou afterwards wilt enjoy them. He who 
negleQerh the moment, throweth 
away all he hath. As the arrow paſſeth 
through the heart, while the warrior knew 
not that it was coming; ſo-ſhall his life be 
taken away before he knoweth that he 
hath it. | $6235%; 25479 
What then is life, that man ſhould de- 
fire it? what breathing, that he ſhould 


covet it? | BEE 
Is it not a ſoene of deluſion} a ſeries of 
miſadventures, a purſuit of evi linked on 
all ſides together? In the beginning it 1 
ignorance, pain is in its middle, and is end 
is ſorro m. Batu; iy + edi 
As one wave puſheth on another till both 
are involved in that behind tue m, even ſo 
ſuc ceedeth evil to evil in the life 
| 7 


enerations? 


* 
1 
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the grea Siter and the ent fallow up 
leſſer _—_ the. paſt. tetrors 2 — 1 
evils ; ; our expectations look. forward 


improbabuitzes. 
as mortals, * toi 


Fools, to Ta 
as if Immo 
has pe part mw life is it that we would 
to remain with us? Is.1 1 youth? can 
ph in love with outrage, } axon 
5-4 Is jt age? then we are for 


als 15 1 d. grey hairs are revered; and i in 
of days i 1 * Vn ys 
Everence to t oom of yo 
HFS. age plants more e u in the 
ſoul than on the forchead.. 
99 age paged Þ becauſe i it hateth riot? 
e juſtice is in chis, when at is not — 
Aer reins pleaſure, but pleaſure that 
bf dite age. 
e virtuous while thou art young, ſo 
ſhall thine age be RINGS... 125 


Mas eee regard * to bis 2 
aud their Hias. 
9 272. VaniTY., 


.  Incanſtancy is powerful in the heart of 
man ; ; intemperance ſwayeth it 2 
will; deſpair engroſſeth much of it ; 
fear proclaimeth, Behold, I fit unrivalled no 
therein! but vanity. is beyond them all. 
Weep not therefore at the calamities of 
4 human ſtate ; rather laugh at its follies. 
the hands of the man addi to Vanity, 
life is but the ſhadow of a dteamw. 
The hero, the moſt renowned of human 


characters, what is he. but the 877 'of ; 


this weakaeſs! the public is unſtable Fram 
rateful ; why ſhould the man of wiſdom 
coling nger himſelf for on! 


The man who ne = 
concerns, to revolve —4 5 he 3 K 


when 


» Feedeth himſelf with wi 
while k 


5 bread js eaten by angther. 


Act as becometh thee in thy preſent it | 


tion; and in more exalted ones thy face 
ſhall not be aſhamed. | 
What bligdeth the eye, or what hideth 


of a man from himſelf like va- 
Lol when thou ſeeſt not thyſels, 


nity ? 

then others diſover thee molt plainly, 
As-the tulip that is gaudy x7, ...cy IN 

conſpi icuous * . uſe; ſo is the 

; She ſetteth himſelf up on high, So 


not merit. 


it ſeemeth co 
than his aſures. | 


-- 


D but whaſa, promiſe 


but he 


man! e 


The heart of te by is vane while 
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the grave is not 
h 15 55 hys 25 5 
fo be des Te ly 560 175 No 


a Wee te ms mo that L his 4 tp 


his ſoul; 45 i Ks 1 1 5 7 
g 01 
| _ 1 a, ears 54 
che 8 art 10 25 g 
Sherih Js d 8 e yo . 
not what is ſaid of . Co e 
25 deſerving praiſe, and thy r 
rejoice in * 
Mt = batterſly, a nat ** tf 
ions ag the 


jeflamine,. 

the ſceũt ic aka argund ; v9 the 
2 IF gay, and h others 

os what e. faich. 1 he, is. Ky 
of, old? to ys ++, my tables 
if uh dane e 

now it not y 

— 8 — naked, aud thy = ye ber 


222 ſo. tal ou. be praiſed/ a 


man 
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Why beton thou on every ma 2 
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__ Thoſe who gave thee a body, furniſhed 
i wir weakneſs ; but he who gave thee 
's ſoul, armed thee with reſolution. Em- 
| Ploy it, and thou art wiſe ; be wiſe, and 
you ut happy. e. 
ales 
Fenn it l ef his own 


Dr een the geen of an impulſe From 
without, born of uncertainty, - ranks by 
_ necident, dependent on ſomewhat elſe'? 
To theſe men, and to accident, is due the 


*- Beware of irreſolution in the intent of 
thy” actions, beware of inſtability in the 
execution ; ſo ſhalt thou triumph over two 
great failings of thy nature. 
What reproacheth reaſon more than to 
28. contrarieties ? What can ſuppreſs the 
' tendencies to theſe, but firmneſs of mind ? 
I The inconſtant ſeeleth that he changeth, 
Dot he knoweth not why; he ſeeth that he 
Eres Throne 
bt LROU mcapadie nge in 
chat which right, and en vl rey en 
* Eftablith unto chyſelf principles of ac 
88 ſes that thou ever act according 


0 un know that principles „ 
and then be thou inflexidle i jack 


Hy 
D [TH 
MITE 
157 
4 
: 
: 


[7 


8 

4 

#1 
7 | 
4 
1 


eth with the weather. 

th thee, to-morrow thou 

d by him: "pan . 

e hare 

To- day he is the t. | 
is 


5 | 
. 
0 
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hou fage, he 
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ſhould eat, Thus it is with him who know- 
eth not moderation. | | 
Who ſhall ſay of the camelion, he is 
black, when the moment after, the verdure 
of the gratis overſpreadeth him hee 
"Who ſhall ſay of the inconftant, he is 
joyful, when his next breath ſhall be ſpent 


Hung | 
What is che life of ſuch a man but the 


phantom of a dream? In the morning he 


riſeth happy, at noon he is on the rack: 
this hour he is a god, the next below a 
worm: one moment he laugheth, the next 
he weepeth; he now willeth, in an inſtant 
he willeth nor, ard in another he knoweth 
not Whether he willeth or no. 
, Yet neither eaſe or have fixed 
themſelves on him ; nei 
eater, or become leſs; neither hath he 
cauſe for laughter, nor reaſon for his 
ſorrow : therefore ſhall none of them abide 
with him. | 

The happineſs of the inconſtant is as a 
um built on the ſurface of the ſand: the 

ng of the wind carrieth away its 
foundation: what wonder then that it 
falleth ? -oyiunns $2t1 
- But what exalted form is this, that hi- 
therwards direQs its even, its unin ted 
courſe ? whoſe foot is on the earth, whoſe 
head is above the clouds? 

On his brow fitteth majeſty; fteadineſs 
is in his port; and in his heart reigneth 
tranquillity. | = 

Though obſtacles appear in the way, he 
| wn upon them ; 
though heaven and earth oppoſe his paſ- 


deigneth not to look 


The mountains fink beneath his tread; 
the waters of the ocean are dried up under 
the ſole of his foot. 7 
| The tyger throweth herſelf acro's his 
r 


rainſt him 14 | 

"He marcheth ongh the embattled le- 
gions ; with his hand he putteth afide the 
terrors of death. 

Storms roar againſt his ſhoulders, but 
are not able to ſhake them; the thunder 
burſteth over his head in vain ; the light- 
ning ſerveth but to ſhew the glories ot his 

. His name is RxasoLuThox ! He cometh 
from the utmoſt of the earth; he 


ſeeth happineſs afar of before him ; his 


ye diſcovereth her temple beyond the li- 
mits of the pole. Pay Xa 
: He walketh up to it, he entereth boldly, 


is he waxed 
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BOOK I. MORAL 
" Eftabliſh' thy heart, O man! in that 


which is right; and then kno the greateſt 
of human praiſe is to be immutable. 


$ 274-  Wearness. 


Vain and inconſtant as thou art, O child 
bot im ion ! how canſt thou but be 
Is not inconſtancy connected with 
ale; Can there be vanity without in- 
firmity ? avoid the danger of the one, and 
thou ſhalt eſcape the milchief of the other. 
» Wherein art thou moſt weak? in that 
wherein thou ſeemeſt moſt ſtrong; in that 
wherein moſt thou glorieſt: even in poſ- 
ſeſſing the things which thou haſt: in aling 
the good that is about thee. 
- defires alſo frail? or knoweſt 
thou even what it is thou wouldeſt with ? 
When thou haſt obtained what moſt thou 
22 after, behold i it contenteth thee 


"Wherefore lofeth the pleaſure that is be- 
fore thee its reliſh? and why appeareth 
that which is yet to come the ſweeter? Be- 
cauſe thou art wearied with the good of 
this, becauſe thou knoweſt not the evil of 


- that which is not with thee, Know that to 


be content is to be happ 
Couldeſt thou chuſe ** 


thy Creator lay before thee e chine 


heart could aſk for ? would happineſs then 
remain with thee ? or would joy dwell al- 
ways in thy gates ? 


Alas! thy weakneſs forbiddeth it ; thy | 


infirmity declareth againſt it. Variety is 
to thee in the place of l dut that 


which permanently delighteth muſt be per- 


When it is thou repenteſt the loſs 
of it, though, while i was with thee, thou 
eſt it 
* hat which ſueceedeth it, hath no more 
pleaſure for h pf thou afterwards 
or preferring it; 
behold the only circumſtance i in whlaiwben 
erreſt not ! 
Is there an thing i in which thy weak- 
neſs a more than in deſiring 
—_ It is in the poſſeſſing and in the 


em. 

e ceaſe to be good in our en- 
Joymeont 'of What nature meant 
ure ſweets, are ſources of bitterneſs to us ; 
our delights ariſe _ from our 
Nys. ſorrow. 

Be moderate in the en 


manent. 


3 


t. an 
remain in thy poſſeſſion ; let thy j 
8 be funded on ee, and endl | 
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The 5 of love are uſhered in by 
ſighs, and they terminate in languiſhment 
and dejection. The object thou burneſt 
for, nauſeates with ſatiety; and no ſooner. 


haſt thou poſſeſſed it, but thou art weary of 


its preſence. 

Join eſteem to thy admiration, unite 
friendſhip with thy love ; ſo ſhalt thou find 
in the end, content ſo abſolate, that it far- 


RR tranquillity more worth 


God hath given thee no * 
its admixture of evil; but he hath 
thee alſo the means of throwing the 
W without the alloy f pain, 

As joy is not o , 
2 

ure. Joy on 
are united. Our own choice only can give 
them us entire. 


Melancholy itſelf often giveth delight, N 
ey the extremity of Joy is mingled with 


Tre belt things in the hands of f fool 
ny be tarned nee 
of the worſt the wiſe will find the means 
of good. 

blended is weakneſs in thy nature, O 
age ryan age - 
or to entirely. Rejoice 
„ be 


the good that is within thy reach content 


thee. 

The virtues are allotted to various fta- 
tions. Seek not after impoſſibilities, nor 
grieve that thoucaoſt not poſſeſs them at all. 

Wouldſt thou at once have the libera- 
lity of the rich, and the contentment of the 


poor ? or ſhall the wife of thy boſom be 
deſpiſed, becauſe ſhe ſheweth not the vir- 


tues of the widow ? 
If thy father fink before thee in the di; 


viſions of thy country, can at once thy juſ. 
tice deſtroy him, and thy duty ſave his life! 


If thou beholdeſt thy brother in the ago- 


nies of a flow death, is it not mercy to put 
a period to his life, and is it not alſo death 
to be his murderer ? 


Truth is but one z thy doubts are of 


ale vg He who wads-virtals. 
t 


ed alſo in thee a know- 


ſoul dictates to thee, and te end all bo 
always right, 
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If there is an lovely, if there is 
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of man chat is worthy of coun 


„is it not 
be that attaineth unto it? 
4 253 ſtateſman proclaimeth that he hath 
the ruler of 12850 people claimeth the 
— of it; but — * 1 that 
fleſſeth it? 
vil is not an to man; neither can 
88 neceflary to be tolerated : yet how 
BALE revils are permitted by the connivance 
e laws? How many crimes com 
by. the decrees of the.counci] ? N 
Put be wiſe, O ruler! and learn, O thou 
Art to command. the nations ! One 
crime authorized by thee, is worſe than the 
eſcape of ten from puniſhment. 
hen thy people are numerous, when 
thy ſons ipereaſe pant th . table; 2 
not out to flay the innocent, an 
"Fall before We el of him whom ra 
f > offended ?... - 
7 ect of thy defires demandeth 
2 lives of a thouſand, fayeſt thou not, 
2 it? Surely. thou ſorge:teſt that 
892 N thee, created alſo theſe; 
that their bleod is as lich as thine. | 
WES, thou, that juſtice cannot be exe- 
evted without wrong! ſurely thine own 
words. condemn thee. 
„Thon who flattereſt with falſe hopes the 
criminal, that be may confeſs his guilt; 
MY; t thou; not unto him a criminal? or is 
y guilt the v4 becauſe he cannot pu- 


hen thou 8 to he torture 
him, who is but ſuſpecled of ill, dareſſ thou 
to ee that thou mayeſt rack the 
ecent ? 
Is thy pu ofe anſwered by the event ? 
i; thy atisfed with. his confeſſion? 
Pain Err er force him to ſay what is not, as 
eaſy as what is; and an =Y hath cauſed 
a to accuſe herſelf, 
hat thou mayelt not kill him without 
2 5 thou doſt worſe than kill him: that 
thou ly or prove if he be. guilty, thou 
deſtroye him innocent. 
0 blindneſs to all truth! O inſuffi- 
<iency of the wiſdom, of the wiſe! know 
when thy judge ſhall bid. the account. for 
this, thou ſhalt with ten thouſand guilty to 
have goge free, rather than one innocent 
ben to ſtand forth againſt thee. _ 
laſufficient as thou art to the mainte- 
nanee of juſtice, how ſhalt thou arrive at 
the knowledge of truth? how ſhalt thou 
aſcend to the footitep of her throne ? 
As the owl is blinded by the radiance 
of 1 ſo ſhall the aca of For 


Mar 


ledge? and yet who | 


. f thee in * approaches. 

ou wouldſt mount up into her 
throne, firſt bow thyſelf at her foorſtool: 
If thou wouldſt arrive at the knowledze of 
her, firſt inſorm thyſelf of thin own ig- 
norance. 

More worth is ſhe than pearls, there- 
fore ſeek her carefully : the — and 
the nad fr and the ruby, are as dirt be- 

fect; therefore pariue her man- 


be way to her is labour; attention is 
the pilot that muſt conduct thee into her 
ports. But weary not in the way ; for 
when thow art arrived at her, the toil (hall 
be to thee for pleaſure, 

Say not | unto thyſelf, Behold, truth 
breedeth hatred, and I will avoid it; dif- 
fimulation raiſeth friends, and I will fol- 
low it. Are not the enemies made by 
truth, beiter than * friends obtained by 
Battery 2 

e 0 doth man deſire the truth, yet 

ben it is Lefore him, he 1 not appre- 

4 N it; and if it force itſelf upon him, is 

not offended at it ? 

\ The fault is not in truth, for that is ami- 
able; but the weakneſs of men beareth not 
its ſplendour. 

Wouldſt thou ſee thine own infofficiency 
more plaiuly ? view thyſelf at thy devo- 
tions! To what end was religion inſtitut- 
ed, but to teach thee thine infirmities, to 
remind thee of thy weaknels, to ſhew thee 
that from heaven alene thou art to hope 
for good ? 

Doth ic not remind thee that thou art 
duſt! doth it not tell thee that thou art 
aſhes ? And behold r is not built 
on frailty ? 

When thou giveſt an oath, when thou 
ſweareſt thou wilt not deceive; behold it 
ſpreadeth ſhame upon thy face, and upon 

face of him that receiveth it. Learn 
to be juſt, and repentance may be forgot- 
ten; learn to be honeſt, and oaths are un» 
neceſſary, . 
The ſhorter follies are, the better: ſay 
not therefore tothylelf, I will not play the 
fool by halves. 

He that heareth his own faults with 
22 ſhail reprove another with bold- 


He that giveth a denial with reaſon, ſhall 
ſuffer a repulſe with moderation. 
If tl on art ſuſpected, anſwer with ſree- 


dom: hom ſhould ſuſpicion affright, e 


cept the guilt 
"he ende of ban js ed from his 
purpoſe 


5 
V * 
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BOOK I. 


by ſupplications, the proud is 
rendered more obſtinate by entreaty, the 
ſenſe of "thine: inſufficiency commanded 
[thee to hear; but to be juſt, thou 1 
hear without thy paſſions. 


1276. Miszar. 
* Feeble and inſufficient as thou art, 0 


man, in good; frail and inconſtant as thou 


art in pleaſure ; yet there is a thing in 
wnich thou art ſtrong and unſhaken. Its 
name is Miſery. 

It is the character of thy being, the pre · 
roga e of thy nature; in thy breaſt alone 
it reſideth; without thee there is nothing 


of it. And behold, what is its ſource, but ſorr 


thine own paſſions? 

He who gave thee theſe, gave thee alſo 
reaſon to ſubdue them; -exert it, and thou 
ſhalt trample them under thy feet. 

Thine entrance into the world, is it not 
ſhameful ? thy deſtruction is itnotglorious ? 
Lo! men adorn the inftruments of death 
with gold and gems, and wear them above 
their garments. | 

He who beg etteth a man, hideth his 
face ; but he — killeth a thouſand is 
hononted. 

- Know thou, ichen ding that in this 


is error. Cuſtom cannot alter the nature of jg 


truth; neither can the opinion of men de- 
ſtroy Juſtice; the glory and the ſhame. are 
miſplaced. 

There is but one way for man to be pro- 

duced i there are a thouſand by which he 
may be deſtroyed, 
There is no praiſe, or hotonr, to him 
who giveth being to another. but tri- 
— empire are the rewards of 
mur 


Let he who hath many children, hath 
as many bleſſings; and he who hath taken 


away che life of another; ſhall not chjoy 
his O . 
While the ange — the birth of 


his ſon, and bleſſeth the death of his fſa- 


ther, doth he not call himſelf a monſter ? 


Enough of evil is allotted unto man; but 


he maketh it more while he lamenteth it. 
The greateſt of all human ills is forrow ; 
too much of this thou art born unto; add 
not unto t by thy on perverſeneſs.. 
Grief is natural to thee, and is always 
about thee ʒ pleaſure is a ranger, and vi- 
' ſiteth thee but by times: uſe well thy b 
n ſorrow ſhall be caſt behind thee ; be 
ent, and the viſits of joy ſhall remain 


with thee. 
be part of thy ee own W 
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ſorrow ; but ſew and neee, 
that foal to delight. 

Pleaſures — admitted only ſimply ; 
bat pains ruſh-in a thouſand. at a time. 

As the blaze of ſtraw fadeth as ſoon a2 
it is kindled ; ſo paſſeth away the brights 
_— of jo — Hor and thou knowelt not RY. 1s 

it. 


5 — is frequent; 
pain cometh of itſelf; deli 
chaſed: grief is — 
not its alloy of bitterneſs, 

As the ſoundeſt health js leſs e 
than the ſlighteſt malady, ſo the higheſt 
joy toucheth us leſs deep than "wy ſmalleſt 


N is rares 
t muſt be purs 
joy "_— 


o Rn 

We are in love with anguiſh ; we often. 
fly- from pleaſure; when we purchaſe it, 
coſteth it not more than ĩt is worth) 

Reflection is the © buſineſs of man: a 
ſenſe of his ſtate is his firſt duty; but 
who remembereth himſelf in joy. Is it not 
pr ene Sets os): 
us? 

Man foroſeerh che evil that is to come; 
he remembereth it when it is paſt: he 
conſidereth not that the thought of afſlic- 


tion woundeth deeper than the affliction 
itſelf. Think not of thy pain, but when it 
is upon thee, and thou ſnalt avoid: what 


moſt would hurt the. 
He who weepeth before he needeth, 
weepeth more than he needeth: and why, 
but that he _ weeping ? | | 
The not till the ſpear ĩs 
lified up » him; nor do the tears of 
the beaver fall, tilt the hound is ready to 
ſeize him: man anticipateth death, by the 
apprehenſions of it; and the fear ĩs greater 
miſery _ the event 9 23 8 
Be always prepared to give an aceount 
of thine aRioas; and the beſt death is 
that which is leaſt premeditated, 5 
1277. Of JupcuenT, Ry: 
The greateſt bounties given to man, are 
judgment and will; happy is he who miſ- 
apP ieth them not. 
As the torrent that. rolleth down the 
mountains, br oe all that is borne | 


1 _ by itz ſo common opinion over- 
reaſon in him who ſubmitteth to it, 


: 
f 


a ar ſaying, What is coy foundation ? 


See that what thou receiveſt as truth be 
_ the ſhadow of it; what thou acknow- - 
eſt as convincing is often but plauſible. 
rm, be conſtant, determine for thyſelf ; 
þ ſhalt aut RE 28 15 ine 


is 
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4 


e 


, 
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that thine is full of envy. - Ba 
There is not in bypocriſy more vice 


4 wy 


dom of the action: remember man is not 


above the reach of accidents, 
Condemn not the judgment of another, 
' becauſe it differeth from thine own; may 


not even both be in an error? 


When thou eſteemeſt a man far his titles, 
and cuntemneth the ſtranger. becauſe he 
wanteth them, judgeſt thou not of the 
camel by its bridle? - | N Fe 
Think not thou art revenged of thine 
enemy when thou ſlayeſt him: thou putteſt 


- him beyond thy. reach, thou giveſt him 
quiet, and thou takeſt from thyſelf all 
means of hurting him. 


Was thy mother incontinent, and griev- 
eth it thee to be told of it ? Is fralty in th 
wife, and art thou 8 at the repr 
of it ? He who deſpiſeth thee for it, con - 
demneth himſelf. Art thou anſwerable for 
the wares ws aver + 
-.-Diſregaxd not a jewel, becauſe - 
ſeſſeſt — neither enhance thou the — — 


a thing, becauſe it is another's : poſſeſſion 


to the wiſe addeth to the price of it. 
Honour not thy wife the leſs, becauſe ſhe 
_ 3s in thy power; and deſpiſe him that hath 
faid, Would thou love leſs? marry 
ber! What hath put her into thy power, 
but her confidence in thy virtue ? ſhouldſt 
2 love her leſs for being more obliged 
do Der k Fol ; 
If thon wert juſt in thy courtſhip of her, 
thougi thou 3 
her, yet ſhall loſs be bitter to thy 
ſoul. 
cauſe he pole ſſeth her; if he be not wiſer 
than thee, at leaſt he is more happy. 
Weigh not the loſs thy friend hath ſuſ- 


ſered by the tears he ſheddeth for it; the 
gricfs are above theſe expreſſions jur 


greate 
of them. | 
Eſteem not an action becauſe it is done 
with noiſe and pomp; the nobleſt ſoul is 
that which doth great things, and is not 
-moved in the doing them. | 


Fame aſtoniſheth the ear of him who 


-heareth it; but tranquillity rejoiceth the 
heart that is — of rr 


Attribute not the good aftions of another 


to bad cauſes: thou canſt not know his 
heart ; but the world will know by this, 


than 8 to be honeſt is as eaſy as to 
| Be more ready to acknowledge a bene- 


k thay to revenge an injury; ſo ſhalt thou 


"ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


2 more benefits than injuries done unte 
thee. 
Be more ready to love than to hate; ſo 
ſhalt thou be loved by more than hate thee, 
Be willing to commend, and be flow to 
cenſure; ſo ſhall praiſe be apo thy virtues, 


and the eye of enmity ſhall be blind to thy 
imperfections. 
When thou doſt do it becauſe it is 


good; not becauſe men efteem it: when 
thou avoideſt evil, fly it becauſe it is evil : 
not becauſe men ſpeak againſt it: be honeſt 
for love of honeſty, and thou ſhalt be uni- 
formly ſo; he that doth it without princi- 
ple, is wavering. | 

- Wikh rather to be reproved by the wiſe, 
than to be applauded by him who hath no 
underſtanding ; when they tell thee of a 
fault, they ſuppoſe thou canſt improve; the 
other, when he praiſeth thee, thinkeſt thou 
like unto himſelf. 

Accept not an office for which thou art 
not q ified, leſt he who knoweth more of 
it deſpiſe thee. 

InſtruR not another in that wherein thy- 
ſelf art e when he ſeeth it, he will 


[1] : | 

Expect not a friendſhip with. him who 
hath injured thee; he who ſuffereth the 
wrong, may forgive it; but he who doth 
it, never will be well with him. 
- Lay not too obligations on him 
thou wiſheſt thy friend ; behold ! the ſenſe 


haſt of them will drive him from thee: a little 
| benefit gaineth friendſhip; a great one 
He who thinketh another bleſt, only be- 


Nevertheleſs, — is not in the 
nature of man; neither is his anger irre- 
concileable: he hateth to be put in mind 
of a debt he cannot pay; he is aſhamed in 
ee of him whom he hath in- 


Repine not at the of a ſtranger, 
neither rejoice thou 1 6 that befal- 
leth thine enemy: wiſheſt thou that others 
ſhould do thus to thee ? we 
Wouldſt thou enjoy the good-will of all 
men, let thine own benevolence be univer- 
ſal. If thou obtaineſt it not by this, no 


. other means could give it thee : and know, 


though thou baſt it not, thou haſt the 
greater pleaſure of having merited it, 
$ 278, PraUMPTION, | 
Pride and meanneſs ſeem incompatible; 
but man reconcileth contrarieties: he is at 
once the 'moſt miſerable and the moſt arro- 
gant of all creatures. 


\* Preſumprion is the bane of reaſonz it 
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preſumption: how then 


the nurſe of error; 'yet-it is congenial with 
reaſon in us. [92] 
Who is there that th not either too 


| highly of himſelf, or thinketh too meanly 
5 | 


thers. 
Our Creator himſelf eſca 


not our 


we be ſafe 

from one another ? | 
What is the origin of ſuperſtition ? and 
whence ariſeth falſe worſhip ? from our 
preſuming to reaſon about what is above 
our _—_ to comprehend what is incom- 

ſible. | 

Limited and weak as our underſtandin 
are, we employ not even their little forces 
as we ought. We ſoar not high enough 
in our approaches to God's greatneſs ; 
we give not wing enough to our ideas, 
when we enter into the adoration of di- 


Man who fears to breathe a whiſper 
againſt his earthly ſovereign, trembles not 
to arraign the diſpenſations of his God: 
he forgetieth his majeſty, and rejudgeth 
his judgments. - 2 

He who dareth not repeat the name of 
his prince without honour, yet bluſheth not 
to call-that of. his Creator to be witneſs to 
Sue n: ; 

He who would hear the ſentence of the 
magiſtrate with ſilence, yet dareth to plead 
with the cternal ; he attemprteth to ſooth 
him with intrearies, to flatrer him with 
promiſes, to agree with him upon condi- 
tions ; nay, to brave and murmur at him 
if his requeſt is not granted. 

Why art thou unpuniſhed, O man! in 
thy impiety, but that this is not thy day of 


. retribution. 


Be not like unto thoſe who fight with 
the thunder; neither dare thou to den 
thy Creator thy prayers, becauſe he chaſ- 
tileth thee. Thy madneſs in this is on 


thine own bead; thy impiety hurteth no 


one but thyſelf. 

Why doaſteil! man that he is the fa- 

-yourite of his Maker, yet negleQeth to 
y his thanks and his adorations for it ? 


How ſuiteth ſuch a life with a belief ſo 


haughty? 7? ny | 
- Man, who is truly but a mote in the 
wide / believeth the whole earth 


and heaven to be created for him: he is it that holds his 
thinketh the whole frame of nature hath ly? Even he who 
Intereſt in his well-being. : fir 


As the fool, while the images tremble 
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nk ber defined coal,” be 
lieves that all her motions are but to en- 
tertain his eye. 8 
While he courts the rays of the ſun to 
warm him, he ſuppoſeth it made only to 
be of uſe to him; While he traceth the 
moon in her nightly path, he believeth that 
ſhe was created to do him pleaſure.” © 
Fool to thine own pride! be nn; 
know thou art not the canſe why the v 
holdeth its eourſe; for thee are not made 
the viciſſitudes of ſummer and winter. 
No change would follow if thy whole 


gs race not ; thou art but one among 


millions that are bleſſed in it. 

Exalt not thyſelf to the heavens; for, 
lo, the angels are above thee; nor diſdain 
thy fellow-inhabitants of the earth, though 
they are inferior to thee. ' Are they not 
en | x 
Thou who art happy mercy c 
thy Creator, how dart thou in wantonneſs 
put others of his creatures to torture? Be- 
ware that cruelty return not upon thee. _ 

Serve they not all the fame univerſal 
Maſter with thee? Hath he not appointed 
unto each its laws? Hath he not care of 
their preſervation ? and dareft thou to in- 
fringe it? et ao e 

Set not thy judgment above that of all 
the earth; neither condemn as falſehood 
what agreeth not with thine own apprehen- 
fion. o gave thee the power of deter- 
mining for others? or who took from the 
_ —_— choice? 5 N 

ow many things have been rejected, 
which are now received is N How 
many now received as truths, ſhall in their 
turn be deſpiſed ? Of what then can man 
-" Do the yoo#thut tbe Mie; wh th 

the at 5 

pineſs rel de mes thee. Virtue is _ 
thy buſineſs here than wiſdom. OE 

Truth and falſehood, have they not the 
ſame appearance in what we underſtand 
not? what then but our preſumption can 
determine between tem 

We eaſily believe what's above our com- 
prehenſion: or we are proud to pretend it, 


that it may appear we un it. Is not 
. 
Who is it that affirms moſt boldly ; who 
inion moſt obſtinate- 
th moſt ignorance : 
he alſo hath moſt pride. 
Every man, when he layeth hold of an 


on the boſom of the water, thinketh that opinion, defireth to remain in it; but moſt 


trees, towns, and the wide horizon, are of all he who hath moſt | 
dancing to do him pleaſure; ſo man, while contenteth not himſelf to betray his own 


ſumption. 


ſoul ; 


qe _but he will impaſs on others d be. 


Say not — is eſtabliſhed — 
or thay in a multitude of — is 
— —.— propoſition | hath as much 
the ge as another, if reaſon len — 

difference. of 


I — 
of te AFFECTIONS of MAN. 
* b are 4 amen. a 


p 9 279.  Covetousness. 


* 8 Kiko are notworthy aſtrong attention 
| fore an earneſt care of obtaining them 
is unjuſtifable. 

The defire of what man calleth good, 
the joy he taketh in ng it, is 

only in opinion. Form not thy 
opinion from the vulgar; examine the 
worth of things thyſelf, and chou dalt not 
be covetons. 

1 of riches i is a poi- 
ſon lodged in the ol It contaminates 
* deſtroys — thing that was good in 
| It is. no ſooner rooted there, than all 

(ey all honeſty, all natural aftection, iy 
before the face of it. 


"The covetous would ſell his child ren ſor 


3 his parent might die ere he would 
co bis coffer ; 971 he conſidereth not 
Venſct : in reſpect of it. In the ſearch of 
aps he 1 himſelf unhappy. 

As the man who ſelleth his houſe to pur - 

e ornaments for the embelliſhment of 

it, even ſo is he who giveth up peace in 


| 1 of riches, in hope that he maß 


e in enjoying them. 

re coyctouſneſsreigneth, know that 
137 ſoul is poor. 2 accounteth riches 
the principal good of man, will throw 
2 other goods in the purſuit of 


'Whaſo feareth poverty as the greateſt ing 


(evil of his nature, will purchaſe to 
other evils.in the avoiding of it. 

Thou fool, is not virtue more worth than ; 
19 7 L is not guilt, more baſe than pover- 


? Enough: for his neceſſities. is in tbe 


r of every man; be content with it, 


And hy happineſs ſhall {mile at the ſorrows 
of him who heapeth up more. 


Nature hath. hid gold beneath . 


I as if unworthy to be —1 4 ſilver hath the - 


placed where thou trampleſt it under thy 
' 25 2 ſhe not aps inform 
ace, t gold is not wor re , 
* biver 3; beneath thy nr 2 me 
Covetoulneſs n 
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millions of wretches; theſe for their 
hard maſters what returneth the injury; 
what maketh them more miſerable than 
their ſla ves. 

The earth is barren of — things where 
ſhe hoardeth up treaſure: where gold is in 
her bowels, there no herb groweth. 

As the horſe findeth not there his graſs, 
nor the mule his provender; as the fields 
of corn laugh not on the ſides of the hills; 
as the olive holdeth not forth there her 


fruits, nor the vine her cluſters; even fo 


no good dwelleth in the breaſt of him whoſe 
heart broodeth over his treaſure. | 

Riches are ſervants to the wife; but they 
are tyrants over the ſoul of the fool. 

The covetous ſcrveth his gold; it ſerv- 
eth not him. He poſſeſſeth his wealth as 
the fick doth a handy it burneth and tor- 
tureth him, and wil not quit him until 
death. 

Hath not gold Ampel che virtue of 
5 Did it ever add to the goodneſs 
any ? 

Is it not moſt abundant with the worſt of 
men ?  wherefore then __ thou deſire 
to be diſtinguiſhed by poſleſſing it? 

. Hare cemthe witalt does tha who have 
had leaſt of it? and is not wiſdom happineſs? 

- Have not the worſt of thy ſpecies poſ- 
ſeſſed the greateſt portions of it ? and hath 
eee end —— ? . 
Poverty wanteth many ; but co- 
— denieth itſelf n 

The covetous can be good to no man; 
but he is to none ſo eruel as to himſelf. 
If thou art induſtrious to procure gold, 
be generous in the di of it. 


— n when he nnr 


$ 280. ProruSION.... | 


If there be a vice greater than he board- 
ing up of riches, it 1s eee hes 


to aſeleſs . | 
# : — that 2 7 laviſherh that which 
robbeth the poor of what 
_ — them a right ano; . 
He who ſquandereth away. his treaſure, 
laſer the means to do good: he deniet 
himſelf. che practice of virtges whoſe re- 
Ward is in their hand, whoſe end is no ther 
than his own happiness. 

It is more difficult to be well withriches, 
than to be at eaſe under the want of them. 
Man governeth himſelf mg eaſior in 80 


verty than in abundance. 


Poverty requireth- but one virtue, pa- 
ience, to 9 dhe rich, if he * 


Sen. I. MoR AL. 


vot charity, ee 1 
many more, is guilty. | 
The poor hath only the good of bi 


ſtate committed unto him; the ric] a 
truſted with the welfare of thouſands. 

He that giveth away his treaſure wiſely, 

veth away his plagues: he that retaineth 
increaſe, heapeth up ſorrows. 


| Refuſe not unto the ſtranger that which his 


he wanteth; deny pot unto thy. brother 

even that which thou wanteſt thyſelf, | 
Know there is more delight in bei 

without what thou haſt given, than in . 
c“ millions which on knoweſt not the 


1 281. Revexce. 


The root of revenge is in the weakneſs 
of the ſoul: the moſt abject and timorous 
are the moſt addicted to ut 

Who torture thoſe they hate, but cow- 


unde} who murder thoſe they rob but wo- 


be feeling an injury, muſt be previous 
to the revenging it; but the noble mind 
diſdaineth to ſay, It hurts m. 

If che injury is not below thy notice, be 
that doth it unto. thee, in that, maketh 
himſelf ſo : would{t thou enter the liſts with 
thine inferior? - 

5 the man who attempteth to 

thee f contemn him who would give 
uiet. 

In ee dg thou not only preſerveſt thine 
own peace, but thon za diet all the pu- 
viſhment of revenge, withour ſtopping to 
employ it againſt him. 

As the tempeſt and the thunder affect 
not the ſun or the ſtars, but ſpend their 
and trees below; fo injuries 


redo ot to the ſouls of the great, but 


— themſelves on ſuch as are date whe 

Poornels of ſpirit will aftuate enge 3 

tneſs of ſoul deſpiſech the offence: nay, 

it doth good unto him who intended to have 
diſturbed i it. 

Why ſeekeſt thou vengeance, O wan 
with what ſe is it that thou puriueſt 
it? Thinkeſt thou to pain thine adverſary 
by it? Know that thy feele(t its greateſt 


torments, 1 
Revenge Neeb. the heart of him who 
15. with it, while he againſt hom 
it is intended remaineth ealy.- 100 

It is unjuſt in the anguiſh it inflis- 3 
therefore-nature intended it not ſor thee : 


edt he who is injured: more pain? or 


but that which 


AND RELIGIOUS. 57 
ought he to add ſorce to 2 


| which another has caſt upon him? 57 


The man who meditateth/ revenge is not 

content with the miſchief he hath received 

he addeth to his anguiſh the puniſhment 
due umo another: while. he whom he ſeek- 
eth to hurt, goeth his way laughing; he 

maketh himſelf merry at this addition to 


miſery, 

Revenge is painful in the intent, and it 
is dangerous in the execution: ſeldom doth 
the axe fall where he who lifted it up in- 
tended; and lo, he remembereth not that i * 
mult recoil againſt him. 

_ White the revengeful ſeeketh his ene · 
my $ hurt, he oſtentimes procureth his own 
deſtruction: while he aimeth at one of the 


eyes of his adverſary, lo, he putteth out 


both his own, 

1t he attain not his end, he lamenteth it; 
if he ſucceed, he repenteth of it: the fear 
of juſtice taketh away the peace of his own 
ſoul; the care to hide him from it, deſtroy- 
eth that of his friend. 

Can the death of thine adverfary ſatiate 
thy hatred? ran Sg INS 
ſtore thy peace? 

Wouldit rhou make kim tov his 
offence, conquer him and ſpare him: in 
death he owneth not thy :ſuperiority 3 nor 

ſeeleth he more the rof thy wrath. 

In revenge there be a triumph of 
the avenger ; and he who hath injur 


72 
ſhould feel his diſpleaſure 5 he ſhould ſuf- 
— $i t War 


* rpg 
is che rn Angers 


thee preat is on 


tempt, 

Marder ſor an in ariſerh// int 
from cowardice: he injory crit it, fear- 
eth that the enemy may live and enge 


himſelf. 
quarrel; but it reftor< 


Death endeth the 
eth not the reputation: killing is an act of 


caution, not of courage; e | 


but it is not Honourable, 
There is ſo wi} IFP enge 
an offence; bender hokoemblews 


to pardon it. 
he greateſt 1 js tina ehrediety, i is 
over himſelf; — to feel an 
injury ,retortethi it upon him who offereth it; 
When thou itateſt reveuge, thou 
conſeſſeſt that thou ſeeleſt the -wron : 
| po — thou complaineſt, thou acknow! 
eſt thyſelf hurt by it; — ; 
this triumph to the pride of thine enemy? 


* which is not 


felt; 
” 


_ =o 
ck; how then can be who deſpiſeth it re- 


venge it? | 
FF thou think it diſhonourable to bear an 
. offence, more is in thy power; thou mayeſt 
| it; * 0 . 
; Good offices will make a man aſhamed 
to be thine enemy: greatneſs of ſoul will 
2 him from the thought of hurting 


1 The greater the wrong, the more 
there is in pardoning it; and ts 
much more juſtifiable would be revenge, 
by ſo much the more honour is in 


Hlaſt thou a right to be a judge in thine 
own cauſe; to be a party in hoo; 5nd 


yet to pronounce ſentence on it? Before 
tou condemneſt, let another ſay it is juſt. 
The revengeſul is feared, and therefore 
ke is hated; but he that is endued with 
clemency, is adored : the praiſe of his ac- 


4 282. CxuzLTY, HaTzED, and Exyy., 
Revenge is deteſtable : what then is 
cruglty ? Lo, it poſſeſſeth the miſchiefs of 
che ether; hut it wanteth even the pretence 
of its provocations. 2 
Men diſon it as not of their nature; 
they ate aſhamed of it as a ſtranger to 
| hears: do they not call it i - 
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Civil wars are the moſt bloody, becauſe 

thoſe who fight in them are cowards : con- 

irators are murderers, becauſe in death 

here is filence. Is it not fear that telleth 

dem bey way be betrayed ? ' 

I) be cur will tear the carcaſs, though he 
t 
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tions xemaineth for ever; and the love of - 


2 


dared not look it in the face while living: 
the hound that hunteth it to the death, 
mangleth it not afterwards. 1 
That thou mayeſt not be cruel, ſet thy. 
ſelf too high for hatred; that thou mayeſt 
not be inhuman, place thyſelf above the 
reach of envy. | 

Every man may be viewed in two lights; 
in one he will be troubleſome, in the other 
leſs offenſive :' chuſe to ſee him in that in 
which he leaſt hurteth thee ; then ſhalt thou 
not do hurt unto him. ; OY 

What is there that a man may not turn 
unto his good ? In that which o us 
moſt, there is more for complaint 
than hatred. Man would be reconciled to 
him of whom he complaineth: whom mur- 
dereth he, but him whom he hateth? 

If thou art prevented of a benefit, fly 
not into rage: the loſs of thy reaſon is the 
want of a greater, 
Becauſe thou art robbed of thy cloak, 
would thou ſtrip thyſelf of thy coat alſo? 

When thou envieſt the man who poſ- 
ſeffeth honours; when his titles and his 
e raiſe thy indignation; ſeek to 

ow whence they came unto him; en- 
aire by what means he was of 
them, and thine envy will be turned into 


PF he ſame fortune were offered unto 


rchaſe and the-price alſo? 
As thou canſt not envy what thou wouldſt 
not accept, diſdain this cauſe of hatred; 
and drive from thy ſoul this occaſion of the 


t of cruelt 
If thou poſſeſſeſt honour, canſt thou envy 
that which is obtained at the of it? 


If thou knoweſt the value of virtue, pitieſt 


thou not thoſe who have bartered it ſo 


Wiz thee kak l thyſelf to bei 
thou to 

the ſeeming good — without repining, 
eee e 
| re. | e 

1 If thou ſeeſt good things fall to one who 
deſerveth them, thow wilt rejoices in itz br 
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virtue is happy in the proſperity of the 
virtuous, | 54 f oans i 

He who rejoiceth in the happineſs of 
another, increaſeth by it his own. 

$ 283, Hraviness of HART. 

The ſoul of the cheerful forceth a ſmile 
upon the face of affliction; but the deſpon- 
dence of the ſad deadeneth even the bright- 

What 1s the ſource of ſadneſs, but a 
ſeebleneſs of the ſoul? what giveth it 

er but the want of ſpirit? Rouſe by 

If to the combat, and the quitteth the 
field before thou ftrikeſt, * 

Sadneſs is an enemy to thy race, there- 
fore drive her from thy heart ; ſhe poiſon- 
eth the ſweets of thy life, therefore ſuffer 
her not to enter thy dwelling. 

She raiſeth the loſs of a ſtraw to the de- 
ſtruction of thy fortune. While ſhe vex- 
eth thy ſoul about trifles, ſhe robbeth thee 
of thine attendance to the things of conſe- 
2 behold, ſhe but prop what 

ſeemeth to relate unto the. 

She ſpreadeth drowfineſs as a veil over 


virtues: ſhe hideth them from thoſe 


would honour thee in beholding them; 
ſhe entangleth and keepeth them down, 
while ſhe maketh it moſt neceſlary for thee 
to exert them. IE | 
ſhe tieth down thine hands, when they 
would throw the load from off thee. | 

If thou wouldſt avoid what is baſe, if 
thou wouldſt any what is cowardly, if 
thou would drive from thy heart what is 
unjuſt, ſuffer not ſadneſs to lay hold upon it. 

Suffer it not to cover itſelf with the face 
of piety ; let it not deceive thee with a ſhew 
of wiſdom. Religion payeth honour to thy 
Maker; let it not be clouded with melan- 
choly. Wiſdom maketh thee happy; know 
then, that ſorrow in her fight is as a ſtranger. 

For what ſhould man be ſorrowful; but 
for afflitions? Why ſhould his heart give 
up joy, when the cauſes of it are not re- 

from him ? Is not this being miſer- 
able for the ſake of miſery ? : 

As the mourner who looketh ſad becauſe 
he is hired to do ſo, who weepeth becauſe 
his tears are paid for; ſuch is the man who 
ſaffereth his 8 to be ſad, not hecauſe he 
ſaffereth aught, but becauſe he is gloomy. . 

It is not the occaſion that produceth the 
ſorrow ; for, behold, the ſame thing ſhall 
be to another rejoicing. i Fs 

Aſt men if their ſadneſs maketh ings 
better, and they will confeſs to thee that it 


+ ' ; 


weeping ! 
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is folly; nay, they will praiſe him who 


beareth his ills with patience, who maketh 


head an misfortune with courage. Ap- 
plauſe Id be followed by imitation. 


Sadneſs is againſt nature, for it troublerh 


her motions: lo, it rendereth diftorted 
whatſoever nature hath made amiable, - 
As the oak falleth before the tempeſt, 
and raiſeth not its head again; ſo boweth- 
the heart of man to the force of ſadnefs, 
and returneth unto his ſtrength no more. 
As the ſnow melteth upon the moun- 
tains, from the rain that trickleth do 
their fides, even ſo is beauty waſhed From 
off thy cheek by tears: and neither the one 
nor the other reſtoreth itſelf again; 
As the. pearl is diſſolved by the vinegar, 
which ſeemeth at firſt only to ohſcurt its 
ſurface; ſo is thy happineſs, O man! ſwal- 
lowed up by heavineſs of heart, though a 
firſt it ſeemeth only to cover it as with its 
ſhadow. ns, 5 


 Rehold ſadneſs in the public fireets; caſt 


e upon her in the places of re- 
ſort ; avoideth not ſhe every one? and doth 
not every one fly from her preſence ? 

See how ſhe droopeth her head, like the 
flower whoſe root is cut aſander! ſee how 


ſhe fixeth her 725 upon the earth! ſee - 


how they ſerve her to no purpoſe bat for 


Is theres in her mouth diſcourſe ? is the 


in her heart the love of ſociety? is there 
in her ſoul, reaſon? Aſk her the cavſe, ſhe 


knoweth it not; enquire the occaſion, and | 


behold there is none. | 
Yer doth her ſtrength fail ber: lo, at 
length ſhe finketh into the grave; and no 
one ſaith, What is become of her? 
Haſt thou underſtanding, and ſeeſt thou 
not this ! haſt thou piety, and perceiveſt 

thou not thine error! 
God created thee in mercy 5: had he not 
intended thee to be happy, his beneficence 
would not have called thee into exiſtence; 
how dareſt thou then to fly in the face of 
N ä 80 
hilt thou art moſt ha 


with inno- 
cence, thou doſt him m 


againft him 


Created he not all things liable to 


changes, and dareſt thou to weep at their 
changing? e | 
If we know the law of nature, where- 


fore dowecomplaiof it? if we are igno- 
rant of it, what ſhall we accuſe. but oor 


blindneſs to what every moment giveth u 
g * 4 — f * 2280 Et 2 


* 


n nour; and 
what is thy diſcontent but murmuring 


. 


-  mterance. © 
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Kao that it is not thou that art to give 
laws to the world; th part is to ſubmit to 
them as thou findelt them. 1 diſtreſs 
thee, thy lamentation but addeth to thy 


Be natdeceived with fair pretences, nor 

e that ſorrow | healeth misfortune. 
It 15 a poiſon under the colour of a reme- 
dy: while it P retendeth to draw the ar- 


row from thy brealt, lo, it plung ech jt into 
Ace ages feparaterk thee From th 

e rate rom thy 
* bg P3 


th it not ſay, Thou art uoht for 
onverſation ? while ſhe driveth thee, into 
ners, doth the not proclaim that The is 
an 2 "IRE! he 

It is not in thy nature to meet. the ar- 
rows of ill fortune unhurt; vor doth reaſon 
require it of thee; it is thy duty to bear 
wiforrane like a man; but thou muſt ct 

| FEEL IT Ee OBE. 4 
Team may drop from thipe exos, thoygh 
virtve fallech not from thine heart: be 
thou careful only that there is cauſe, and 

that they flow not too abundantly, | 


reckaned from the number of 25 


ITbe greateſt griefs are aboye theſe teſti 


monies, as the greateſt joys are beyond 


- What den dt weakanarh the al 


; lke grief ? what depreſſeth it like ſadne 55 
Is the ſorrowful prepared for noble en- 


r or armeth be himſelf in the 
cauſe of virtue? . oP 
.. Subje& not thyſelf to ills, where there 
are in return no advantages: neither 

crifice thou the means F good. unto that 


V dich is in itſelf an cy 


Of che ADVANTAGES. MAN. may 
acquire over bis Fellow-Creatures, © 
I '284 Nos LITT and Honovs, © 


* Nobility reſideth not but in the ſoul; 


nor is there true honour except in virtue. 
The fayour, of princes. may. be bought 
by vice; rank and titles may be purchaſed 
for money: but theſe are not true honour, 
Crimes cannot exalt the 2 Who Go 
mits to zeal glory; neither can g 
9 noble. 5 e 


n 


when, the man is ſet on high who ha 
ſerved his country ; be Who beſtoweth 


3 + the honours. hath glory, like as he who 


nn them; and the world is benefited 
y it. | 


„ Wouldſt thou wiſh to be 'raiſed, and 


The greatneſs of the afliftion is, not to 


men know not for what? or wouldſt thou 
that they ſhould ſay, Why is this ? af 
When the virtues of the hero deſcend to 
his children, his titles accompany them 
well; but when he who poſſeſſeth them is 
unlike him who deſerved them, lo, do they 
not call him degenerate? 
_ Hereditary hogour is accounted the moſt 
noble; but reaſon ſpeaketh in the cauſe of 
im who hath acquired it. . * 
© He who, meritleſs himſelf, appealeth to 
the actions of his anceſtors for bo great- 
nefs, is ike the thief who claimeth protec- 
tion by flying to the pagod. _ 
What good. is it to the blind, that his 
8 could ſee? what benefit is it to the 
„that his grandfather was eloquent? 


even ſo, what is it to the mean, that their 


predeceflors were noble? 

A mind eons to virtue, maketh 
great the po efſor ; and without titles it 
will raiſe him above the vulpar. 
He will acquire honour while others re- 
ceive it; and will he nor ſay unto them, 
Such were the men whom ye glory in be- 
ing derived from? war 

As the ſhadow waiterh on the ſubſtance, 
even ſo true honour attendeth upon vir- 
tue. 1 8 

Say not that honour is the child of bold. 

pes nor believe thou that the hazard of 
life alone can pay the price of it: it is not 
to he 220 that 5 is due, but to the man- 
ner of performing it. 
Al ag cited to the guiding the 
helm of ſtate; neither are there armucs to 
be commanded by every one : do well in 
that which is committed to thy charge, and 
praiſe ſhall remain unto thee. _ N 

Say not that diſſiculties are neceflary to 
be conquered, or that labour and danger 
muſt be in the way of renown. _ The wo- 
man who is chaſte, is ſhe not praiſed ? the 
man who is honeſt, deſerveth he not to be 
honoured ?. | 
The thirſt of fame is violent; the defire 
of honour is powerful; and he who gave 
them to us, gave them for great rufe es. 
When deſperate. actions are neceſſary to 
the public, when our lives are to be expoſed 
Foy the good of our country, what can add 

orce to virtue, but ambition? 

It is not the receiving honour that de- 
lighteth the noble mind; its pride is the 
deſerving it. N 4 

Is it not better men ſhould ſay, Why 
bath not this man a ſlatue? than that they 
ſhould aſk, Why he hath one? 3 
The ambitious will always be firſt in the 


croud ; 


cov 


Er TEES BET 


- 
Py 


"pace FEE 888 81 
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not that thou deſerveth them. 


man, is the ſtudy o 
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croud ; he preſſeth forward, he looketh not moment; his liſe is one continued act of 
behind him. More anguiſh is it to his ſoul; devotion. _ nee 
to ſee one before him, than joy to leave Caſteth he his eye towards the clouds, 
thouſands at a diſtance. |  findeth he not the heavens full of his won- 
The root of ambition is in every man; ders? Looketh he down to the earth, dom 
but it riſeth not in all: fear it not the worm laim to him, Leſs than 
down in ſome; in many it 1s by. Omnipotence could not hive formed me? ' 

fs Wm . K b While the planets perform their courſe 
It is the inner garment of the ſoul 3 the while the ſun remainetfin his place ; | 
firſt thing put on by it with the fleſh, and the comet wandereth thro 


vgh the liquid 

the laſt it down at its ſeparation air, and returneth to its deſtined Toi 

from it. | | again; who but thy God, O man! could 
It is an honour to thy nature when 


wor- have formed them? what but infinite wiſ⸗ 
chily employed; when thou directeſt it to dom could have appointed them their laws? 


wrong purpoſes, it ſhameth and deſtroyeth Behold how awful their ſplendor? yet 
thee. W 2406 18 do they not diminiſh; 1o; how rapid their 
- In the breaſt of the traitor ambition is motions! yet one runneth not in the way 
covered ; hy poeriſy hideth its face under of another. 
her mantle; and cool diſſimulation fur- Look down upon the earth, and ſee her 


niſheth it with ſmooth words; but in the produce; examine her bowels, and behold 
end men ſhall ſee what it is. 1 what they contain: hath not wiſdom and 

The ſerpent loſeth not his ting though power ordained the whole? 
benumbed with the froſt, the tooth of the Who biddeth the 


| ( ö — to ſprin -up? | 
viper is not broken though the cold cloſeth who watereth it at its due { ehold - 


caſons? [ 
his mouth: take pity on his ſtate, and he the ox croppeth it; the horſe and the ſheep, 
will ew thee his ſpirit; warm him in thy feed they not upon it? Who is he that pro- 
boſom, and he will requite thee witch death. videth it for them ?” © © <4 
le that is truly virtuous, loveth virtue Who giveth increaſe to the corn that 
for herſelf; he diſdaineth the applauſe thou ſoweſt? who. returneth it to thee a 
which ambition aimeth after. thouſand fold? f ; 
+ How pitiable were the ſtate of virtue, if Who ripeneth for thee the olive in iu 
ſhe could not be happy but from another's time? and the grape, though thou knowet. 
praiſe? ſhe is too noble to ſeek recompenſe, not the cauſe Fit hb | SY 
and no more will, than can be rewarded.” Ouan the meaneſt fly ereate itſelf or 
The higher the ſun ariſeth, the leſs ſha- wert thou aught leſs than God; could 
dow doth he make; even ſo the greater is chou have faſhioned it?: 5 
the virtue, the leſs doth it covet praiſe; The beaſts feel that they exiſt, but 
yet cannotit avoid its reward in honours. wonder not at it; they rejoice in their | 
Glory, like .a ſhadow, flieth him who but they know not chat it Mall end: each 
e it ; but ĩt followeth at the heek of performe ch its courſe in ſueceſſion; nor 
who would fly from it: if thou courteſt there a loſs of one ſpecies in a thouſanũ 
it without merit, thou ſhalt never” attain generations | 
unto it; if thou deſerveſt it, though thou Thon who ſeeſt the whole as pdmirable 
hideſt thyſelf, it will never forſake thee. as its parts, can thou better employ thine 
Purſue that which is bonourable; do eye than in tracing out thy Creator*s preat- 
that which is right; and the applauſe of neſs in them; thy mind; than in exaniining 
thine. own conſcience will be more joy to their wonder? 
thee, than the ſhouts of millions who know 


Power and merey are in their 
formation; juſtice and goodneſs ſhine forth 
2 5: {12k E nin tſie proviſion that is made för them; all 
9 285. Sciznce ard Leaning, are happy in their ſeveral ways; nor en- 
A 1 viert one the err 2967 
The nobleſt 8 of the mind of What is the ſtudy of words compared 
the the works of his Creator. with this? In what ſeience is knowledge, 
To him whom the ſcience of nature de- but in the ſtudy of nature? f f 
lighteth, every object bringeth a proof of When thou haſt adored the fabric, eu- 
is God; every thing x 8 proveth it, -quire into its uſe; for know the earth pro- 
giveth cauſe of adoration, f 


th ©: uceth nothing but may be of good to ther. 
His mind is lifted vp to heaven every Are not fool? ASE: GWE he 


and raiment, and the reme- 
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: + > > AGRA from this 

one 
Who is wiſe then, but he that n 
it e who; hath, underſtanding, but he that 
eth it? For che reſt, whatever 


lcience 
ES ranicy, prefer thele unto 


r 
that thou haſt farther to care about? 
| ality ſhall teach thee theſe ; the Eco- 
| tomy of Lf all ay them before thee. 
©. Behold, they, are written in thine heart, 
ay thay e 

m: they are conception z 
mee ad thr retain them. 

8 . other 

is 3 it is not neceſſary 
. doch it make 
* 


4 ty 20 thy God, and benevolence oo 


ow creatures, are they not thy great 
— What ſhall teach tnee the — 
T cer ike n the 
| of t | y 


o NATURAL ACCIDENTS. 
5 286. ProsyEnIty and Apvercty, 


Let not proſperity elate thine heart 

above meaſure; neither — thy ſoul 

- unto „ eee beareth 
t f 

not ſtable, derefor Ban 

not thy conkidence upon them; ber frowns 

— ng for ever, therefore let hope 
teach ence. © : 

To bear rer well, is difficult ; but 

= F e e 


iſdom. 


83 Good and ill are the teſts by which thou 


art to kaow thy ncy z nor is there 
anght elſe that can tell thee, the powers 
of thine: own ſoul : be there ſpre upon the 
watch when they are upon thee. 
| Behold proſperity, hom ·ſweetly ſhe aut 
tereth thee; how inſenſibly de robbeth 
1 of thy ſtrength and (LOT vigour? , 

ward: thou 'baſt been conſtant in ill 
[Eo aac though thou haſt been invincible 

in diftreſs; by her thou art conquered: 
por knowing that thy firength returneth 
e and yet that thou again mayſt 
it. 


- Aﬀfition . our enemies to pity : 


21 


that hath e 


— —— 


to envy. 
is the ſeed of -vell-doing : it 
is the nurſe of — — who 
h, will endanger himſelf to 
have more ? that is at caſe, will ſet 
his life ou the hazard? 
True virtue will act ** all eivcam- 


_ ſtances; men menen. 
vhen accidents concur with it. 


In adverſity man ſeeth vimſelf 9 
ed by others ; he findeth that all his hopes 
are centered within himfelf; be rouſeth bi 
ſoul, he encountereth his difficulties, and 
they yield before him. 
n proſperity he fancieth himſelf aſe; 
be ch he is beloved uf all abe Lil, 


about his table ; he groweth-careleſs- and 
remiſs ; he ſeeth not the danger that is 


before him; he truſteth to-0:hers, and in 
the end they deceive him. 
—— can adviſe his own fout in 
diſtreſs ; but proſperity blindeth the truth. 
Better is the ſorrow that leadeth to con- 
tentment, than the joy that rendereth man 


unable to endure diſtreſs, pe en mm 


eth himſelf into t. 

5 Our paſſions diAate 10 us in all our er. 

tremes: moderation is the effect of wiſdom. 
Be upright. in thy whole life ; be content 

in all its 

profit out of urrences; ſo ſhall every 

thing that happeneth unto thee be the 


ſource of 


The wiſe maketh every thing the means 
of advantage; and with the taine counte- 


Ta eos meyer en te AT 


overneth the good, he gereth the 
— 5 he is unmoved i in all. WW 


Preſume not in profpneity, neither de- 


| ſpair in adverſity : court not dangers, nor 


meanly fly. from before them: dare to 


deſpiſe whatever will not remain with thee.. 


not adverſity tear off the wings of 
lg neither let Are g- e pe the 


— TE untoit; and he who-dainh not 


the pit, ſhall, — therein. 

He ho ca proſperity his goods ; who 
hath ſaid unto Ar h thee will I efta- 
bliſh my happineſs; Jo,! he anchoreth bis 


veſſel in a bed of ſand, which the return of 
the tide waſheth away 


As the water that 


- mountains, kiſſeth, in its way to the 7 
every field that bordereth the. rivers ; 
it tarrieth not in any placez even ſo — 


ſs ſo ſhalt thou make thy 
5 | 


from e 


eee, 


OO 


bluſh therefore to com 


as the winds, how then wilt thou hold her? 
When ſhe kiſſeth thee, thou art og 4 
behold, as thow turneth to n Wer 

is gone unto! another. 5 55 


4 1 297. 3 
The ieknefs of the body affeftech even 
the taal: the eue eannor be in hoalch with- 


out the other. 


Pain is of all ills that which ir wol felt $ 
and it ts that which from nature hath the- 
feweſt remedies," * / 

" When thy conſtancy faileth thed call in" 
thy reaſon ; when thy patience Witten 
the. call in thy hope. 

To ſuffer, is a entailed upon 
thy nature: wouldſt thou that miracles 


ſhould protect thee from it? or ſhalt thou 


becauſe it happeneth unto thee, 
1 it happeneth ynto all? 
It ts injuſtice to expect exemption from 
that thou wert born unto; ſubmit with mo- 
de to the laws of thy condition. 
duldſt thou ſay to the ſeaſons, Paſs' 


not on, leſt 1 grow old? is it not better to 
ſuffer well t which thou canſt not 
ard? ee 

Fain thar endwech long, is moderate; 


n of it: that 
which is violent is ſhort : behold thou ſveſt, 
the end of it. 

The body was created ck ſubſeryient 
to the ſoul ; while thou afflicteſt the fool for 
its pains, behold thou ſetteſt that above it. 

the wiſe afiiteth not himſelf, becauſe 
a thorn teareth his ent; ſo the patient 
grieveth not his ſoul, becauſe * which, 
covereth 2 15 Injured. | 


1 288. Dine”. | | 


As FE prduſtion of the metal dome 
the work of the alchywiſt; ſo is death the 
teſt of our lives, the eſſa which ſheweth 
the ſtandard of all our actions. 

Would thou judge of & life, examine 
the period of it; the end crowneth the at. 


7 


tempt: and where diſimulation'is n 
lere truth ap 


eth. 
He hath not ſpent his life iu, who know 
2 — die well; by neither NI. rn 
time, who em on 
of it to his honour. ploy 2 | 
He was not born 1 win who dieth u 
he ought; neither hath he lived unprofi- 


ably who dieth h 
T 


8. while he liveth: be who ſtriveth to 


forget ing OT IE >. 


— 
ö : g ” 
* 
* 


7 
3 
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* 
** 
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is inceſſant, ſhe will not Ray i the is unſtable 


humble and hearty 


his joy a 


vices die before thee; - e 
o endeth the bufineſs of l =o 


— who, hen the hour of it cometh, = 


hath nothin to do but to die; who 9 
not delay, ecauſe he hath no longer-uſs 

time. 21 

—— death, br is a ned 


foar h not, for thou underſtandeth not what 
it is : all that thou certainly knoweſt, i, 


chat it pottetk an end to thy 
Tbiak not the lon ngelt li 


ſorrowe, % 
the ha 


that which is beſt employed, doth' man As : 
honour ;* A vejaice” aftd# - * 


molt 
death in the advantages of it. 

This is the complete 'Keonouty of 
1 Live 3 Hi IR 281 121 128801 VB; 


"x n O's 3 
=o 


| ny for a 
EE e the L 


Father of All! we return thee: moſt 
tion of us in the night ſeaſon, and for the; 


refreſhment of our ſouls and bodies; in 
the ſweet repoſe of ſleep... Accept alſo our 


unfeigned 2 for all thy. mercies | 


during the helpleſs age of infancy. 


Continue, we beſecch thee, to guard us 
under the ſhadow. of thy wing. Our age 
is tender, and our nature frail 3 and, witb. 
out the influence of thy grace, we Gl 


ſurely fall. , 


Let that [influence deſcend into our 
hearts; and teach us to love thee and tru 


above all things. - O guard us from te 


tations to — and grant that we may "7 
i abhor a lye, both/as a fin and 3s a diſgrace. $5 
Ins r ae ; 


> - — 7 


Hoya love of learning, ond a taſte for - 
the pure and ſublime pleaſures of the un- 
derſtanding. Improve our memory, quick- 
en our apprehenſion, and grant that we = 2 
lay up ſuch a ſtore of n 
| pleate | 


fit us for the ſtation to which it 
thee to call us, and enable us to make great 


advances in virtue and religion, and ine 


as lights in the world, by the. influence of 
8 5 example. be 

ive us grace to . our 

. 


* 


— 


8 
Jg 
to hie u jewel which be 5 


exped every moment he ſhall toe.” 2+ - 
Wosuldſt thou learn to die LINE let . 
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ever is excellent and beautiful in learnin 
and behaviour. f TAO 5 


Kadies, and that whatever we read we may 


ſtrongly mark, and inwardly digeſt it. 
Bleſs our ts, ——— and in- 
ſtructors; grant we may make 


them the beſt return in our power, for giv- 
g us opportunities of improvement, and 
all their care and attention to our wel- 
fare. They aſk no return, but that we 
 fhould make uſe of thoſe opportunities, and 
co-cperate with their endeavours—Ogrant 
that ue may not diſappoint their anxious 


Aſſiſt us mercifully,O Lord, that we may 
immediately engage in the ſtudies and du- 
ties of the day, and go through them 
+ chearfully, diligently, and — 
Accept our endeavours, and pardon our 
defects, through the merits of our bleſſed 
Saviour, Jeſus Chriſt our Lord. Amen. 


ny 2 Our 
thanks and praiſes for the bleſſings and 
4 I «forded ad us this day; and hum- 
4 fore thy pardon for our manifold 


05 Se the words'of various uwe 


tion which we have heard or read this day, 


may be ſo inwardly ed in our hearts 
and memories, as to bring forth the fruits 
of learning and virtue. | | 
Grant that as we recline on our pil- 
lows, we may call to mind the tranſactions 
of the day, condemn thoſe things of which 
our conſcience accuſes us, and make and 
keep reſolutions of amendment. * 


Grant that thy holy angels may watch i 


over us this night, and _ us from 
temptation, - excluding impro 

| thoughts, and filling our — with the 

.- pureſt ſentiments of piety. '- Like as the 
hart panteth for the water-brook, ſo let our 

_ fouls thirſt for thee, O Lord, and for what- 


* 


> 
wa 
3 
» 


- tended with 


Correct, by the ſweet influence of Chri- 
tian charity, the irregularities of our tem- 
per; and reſtrain every tendency to ingra- 
titude, and to ill-uſage of our parents, 
teachers, / paſtors, and maſters: Teach 
us to know the value of a education, 
and to be thankſul to thoſe who labour in 
the improvement of our minds and mo- 
2 Give 8 to IO 10 our 
uperiors, gentle to eur s or inferiors, 
and CES to all mankind. Elevate 
and e our ſentiments, and let all our 
conduct be mains by right. reaſon, at- 
Chriſtian charity, and that pe- 
caliar generoſuy of mind, which becomes 
a liberal ſcholar, and a fancere Chriſtian. 
O Lord, beſtow upon us whatever may 
be good. for us, even though we ſhould 
omit to pray for it; and avert whatever 
is bartful, though in the blindneſs of our 
hearts we ſhould defire it. | 
Into thy hands we reſign ourſelves, as 
we retire to reſt ; hoping by thy mercy, 
to riſe. again with renewed ſpirits, to go 


through the buſineſs of the morrow, and 


to prepare ourſelves for this life, and for a 
bleſſed immortality ; which we ardently 
hope to attain, through the merits and in- 
terceflion of thy Son, our Saviour, Jeſus 


ö Chritt our Lord. Amen. 


5 291. THE Lond's PRAYER. 


Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name; Thy kingdom 
come; Thy will be done in earth, as it is 
in heaven; Give us this day. our daily 
bread ; And forgive us our treſpaſſes, as 
we forgive. them that treſpaſs againſt us; 
And lead us not into temptation z but deli 

» an - power, ; g lor 
ever and ever. Amen. 44 
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% e Bets of a Fe forthe 


| E L LES LETTRES./ 

TELLES Lettres and Criticiſm chiefly 
D conſider Man as a being endowed 
with thoſe powers of taſte and imagination; 
Which were intended to embelliſh his mind, 
and to ſupply hint with rational and uſeful 
entertainment. They a field of in- 


_ veſtigation peculiar to themſelves, All that 


relates to beauty, wry by ws and 
elegance: all that can the mind, 
gratify the a or move 97 

ongs to their province. They preſent 
— nature under a different aſpect 
from that which it aſſumes when viewed 


to light 


various ſprings of action, which, without 
their a gde have unobſerved ; 


and which, though of a delicate nature, 
frequently exert à powerful influence on 
ſeveral departments of human life... 

Such ſtudies have alſo this peculiar ad- 


vantage, that they exerciſe dur reaſon with- 


out fatiguing it. They lead to enquiries 


acute, but not painful; profound, but not 
dry nor won aye ſtrew flowers in 
the path of ſcience; and while they keep 
the mind bent, in ſome degree, and active, 


they relieve it at the ſame time from that 


more toilſome labour to which it muſt ſub- 
mit in the acquiſition of neceſſary erudi- 
tion, or the inveſligation of W * 
7 eee ee 


95 dengel Ane of the Cultivation if 


AST 2 . 


r 7 45 
- The cultivation of Taſte is further re 
_ commended. by the happy effects which 
it naturally tends to produce on human 
* PTE | e 
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life. The moſt buly man; in the moſt ac- 
tive ſphere, cannot be always occupied by 
buſineſs. Men of ſerious profeſlions can- 
not always be on the ſtretch” of ſerious 
thought. Neither can the moſt gay and 
flouriſhing ſituations of fortune 170 any 
man the power of filling all his hours with 
pleaſure. Life muſt always languiſh in 
the hands of the idle. It will frequently 
languiſh even in the hands of the buſy, if 
they have not ſome employment ſubſidiary 
to that which forms their main purſuit. 
How then ſhall. theſe vacant. ſpaces, thoſe 
unemployed intervals, which, more or leſs, 
occur in the life of every one, be filled up? 
How can we contrive to diſpoſe of them in 
— way that ſhall be more agreeable in 
itſelf, or more conſonant to the dignity of 
the human mind, than in the entertain- 
ments of taſte, and the ſtudy of polite lite - 
rature? He who is ſo happy às to have 
acquired a reliſ for theſe, has always at 
hand an innocent and irreproachableamuſe- 
ment for his leiſore hours, to fave him 
from the danger of many a pernicious paſ- 
fion. He ts not in hazard of being 4 
den to himſelf. He is not oblige c 
to low company, or to court the riot oF lG 
pleaſures, in order to cure the tediouſneſs + 
Providence ſeems plainly to have poĩint- 
ed out = you up 2k which > 5 
pleaſures of taſte may be applied, by inter- 
poſing them in 2 inida1e — — 
the pleafres of ſenſe, and thoſe of pure 
ect. We were not deſigned to gre 


* 


= 


25 7 Ned capable of nt Ks 
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Propenſities which, too freqpengly 


388 


The pleaſures of taſte refreſh the mind af- 
. toils of the intelleR, and the — 


of abſtract ſtudꝝ; and they gradually raiſe 
it above the attachments of ſenſe, agd pre- 
pare it for the enjoyments of virtue. 

| _ So conſonant is this to experience, that 


in the education of youth, na object has in 


every age appeared more important to 
wiſe Phe. TG tincture — with 
a_reliſh for the entertainments of taſte. 
The tranſition is commonly made with 
eaſe from theſe to the diſcharge. of the 


higher and more important duties of life.” 


Good hopes may be entertained of thoſe 


* whoſe minds have this liberal. and elegant 


turn. It is favourable to many virtues. 
Whereas to be entirely devoid of reliſh 
for eloquence, poetry, or any of the fine 
= is Pave conſtrued to be an unpromiſ- 
ſymptom of 00 youths and raiſes ſuſpici- 
prone to os tifica- 

„ or ae to N more 


| $ 3. re. of © Tasve alt 
Improvement in VIX Tus. 
Tbere are indeed few Fe diſpoſitions 
| of in „eee with which the * more 
is not more or leſs connected. 

e taſte increaſes ſenſibility to 4 

the tender and humane patiions, by givi 
them frequent exerciſe ; while it 84. 
weaken the more violent * 
tions. LE 

— Ingenuas didicifle 6deliter artes 
-- Exnollit mores, nec finit elſe ſetos . 


The os ſentiments and hi gh exam- 

ples whic = — 5 — hiſtory 

2 — bringing under our view, natur 

: d to nouriſh in our minds public 

= H e love of 249 2185 2 of ex- 
tern ortune, 3 

12 Hp Oy and grea un 

. ſo far — A, why that the im; 

and of virtue is the 
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exerciſe of taſte is, in its native tendeney, 
moral and purifying, From reading the 
mo goes r nd bor, whe- 

in poetry or proſe, almoſt every one 
5 with ſome good impreſſions left on 
2 5 f and though theſe may not al- 


ways be durable, they are at leaſt to be 
ranked among the means of diſpoſing the 


heart to virtue. One thing is certain, and 
I ſhall hereafter have oecaſion to illuſtrate 


it more fully, that, without poſſeſſing the 
virtuous in a ſtrong degree, no 


man can attain eminence in the ſublime 


parts of eloquence, He muſt feel what a 
5 man feels, if he expects gre reatly to 
move or to intereſt mankind. ey are 
the ardent ſentiments of honour, virtue, 
magnanimity, and public ſpirit, that only 
can kindle that fire of * 2h and call up 
into the mind thoſe hi F ideas, which 4 

tract the admiration of ages; and if this 
e be neceffary to produce the moſt diſ- 


efforts of eloquence, it muſt be 


— alſo to our rehiſhing them with 
N and feeling. did. 


| $4 OS r 

It z bet ef to give a preciſe ĩdea of 
what is meant by Style. T The bed beſt defini- 
tion I can give of it is, the peculiar man- 
ner in Which a man expreſſes his concep · 
tions, by means of Language. It is dif- 
ferent. from mere La _ or words. 


The words, which an au ys, may 


be rand faultleſs; and his: ple may, 


ney leſs, —— reat faults; it may be 


dry, or ſtiff, or e, or affected. Style 
has always A — to an author's 
manner of thinking. It is a icture of the 
ideas which riſe in his mind; and of the 
manner in which they riſe chere; and 
hence, when we are MY an author's 
compoſition, i it is, in many caſes, extremely 
difficult to ſeparate the Style from the ſen- 
timent. No wonder theſe two ſhculd be 
ſo intimately connected, as Style is nothing 
elſe, than that ſort of e which our 
thoughts moſt readily aſſume. Hence, dif- 


' ferent countries have been noted for pe- 


culiaritiesof Style, ſuites to their different 
temper and genius. The eaſtern nations 
r lh their ſtyle with the moſt ſtrong 
and hyperbolical figures. ki... + commer yp 
à poh and acute e, formed 2 

0e. 2 clear, and neat. The Aſu- 
tics, gay and Jooſe in their manners, affect- 
ed a Style florid and diffufe. The like 
ſort of characteriſtical differences are com- 


monly remarked inthe Style of the Fowl, 
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the Engliſh, and the Spaniards. In giv- 
in hy general crara&ers of Style, it is 
uſual to talk of a nervous, a feeble, or a 
ſpirited Style ; which are plainly the cha- 
rafters of a writer's manner of — 
as well as of exprefling himſelf: fo dith- 
cult it is to ſeparate theſe rwo things from 
one another. Of the general characters 
of Style, I am afterwards to diſcourſe; but 


it will be neceffary to begin with examin- 


ing the more ſimple qualities of it; from 
the aſſemblage of which its more complex 
denominations, in a great meaſure, reſulr. 
All the qualities of a good Style may be 
ranged under two heads, Perſpicuity and 
Ornament. For all that can poſſibly be 
uired of Language is, to convey our 
ideas clearly to the minds of others, and, 
at the ſame time, in ſuch a dreſs, as, by 
pleaſing and intereſting them, ſhall mo 
effectually ſtrengthen the impreſſions which 
we ſeek to make. When both theſe ends 
CT e 
purpoſe for which we uſe Writing and Diſ- 
courſe. ' , Blair. 


uality ſo tial in every kind of writ- 
bg ye ws nothing can 


2 rectus ordo, non in longum dilata con- 
© cluſid 3 nitiil neque deftt, ne que ſuperfluar.” 
ire lib. in. 
+ u Diſcourſe ought alwa 6 jos, Hue 
td the moſt 7 Yu 2%: 0 that 
ſenſe malt Gile his mind, as th 
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long. Mankind are too indolent to reliſh 
ſo much labour. They may pretend to 
admire the author's depth after they have 
diſcovered his meaning; but they will ſel: 
dom be inclined to take up his work a ſe- 
cond time. e? 


Authors ſometimes plead the difficulty 


of their ſabjeR, as an excufe for the want 
of Perſpicuity. But the excuſe can rarely; 
if ever, be admitted. For whatever a man 
conceives clearly; that it is in his power; 
if he will be at the trouble; to put into diſ- 
tin& propoſitions, or to exprels clearly to 
others: and upon no ſubject ought any 
man to write, where he cannot think dlear- 
ly. His ideas, indeed, may, very excuſa- 
bly, be on ſome. ſabjefts incomplete or ina · 
dequate; bat ſtill, as far as they go, they 
ought to be clear; and; wherever this is 
the caſe, Perſpieuity in exprefling them is 
always attainable. The obſcurity which 
reigns ſo much among many metaphyſical 
writers, is, for the moſt part, owing to the 
indiſtinctneſs of their own — 
They ſee the object but in a confuſed light; 
and, of courſe, can never exhibit it in 4 


| clear one to others. | 7 


. Perſpicuity in writing, is not to be con- 
ſidered as merely a ſort of negative virtue, 
or freedom from defect. It has higher 
merit: it is a degree of poſitive beauty; 
We are pleaſed with an author, we 

der him as deſerving praiſe, who frees us 
from all fatigue of ſearching for his mean- 
ing; who carries us through his ſubje& 
without any embarraſſment or confuſion : 
whole ſtyle flows always like @ limpid 
ſtream, where we ſee to the very bottom. 
1 n "0 FS 2. * il. ; 
'$ 6. Or Pur and Probuigty,” | 
Purity and Propriety of Langunge, ars 
often uſed indifertminarety-for each other; 
and, indecd, they are very nearly allied“ 
A diſtinction, however, obtain beteeen ; 
them. Purity, is the "uſe of fach words} 
e N Languages wich po ark; 
in oppoſition to words and phrafenthat uf 7 
imported from other Lauguages, or thitats 


©  obſoletey or dew⸗cbed, or ufed Without 


roper authority. Propriety is the Telecs 
tion of ſuch words in the Language, as 
the beſt and riioſt eftdhliſhed 15 has 
propriated to thoſe ideas which we intend 
to W by wem. It implies the cor- 
cording to that uſage, in oppolition to vul- 
gariſms, or low expreſſions; and to words 

„ FD 20 and 


and phraſes, which would be lefs fignifi- 
cant of the ideas that we mean to convey. 
Style may be pure, that is, it may all be 
ftriMly. Engliſh, without Scotticiſms or 
Galliciſms, or ungrammatical, irre 
expreſſions of any kind, and may, never- 
| theleſs, be deficient in propriety. The 
werds may be ill-choſen ; not adapted to 
the ſujet, nor fully expreſſive of the 
author's ſenſe. © He has taken all his 
words and. phraſes from the general maſs 
o e Language; but he has made 
his ſelection among theſe words unhappily. 
| Whereas Style cannot be proper i 6 6 
being alſo pure; and where Purity 
and Propriety meet, beſides making Style 
88 they alſo render it graceful, 
here is no ſtandard, either of Purity or 
of Propriety, but the practice of the beſt 
writers and ſpeakers in the country. 
When | mentioned or new- 
coined words as incongruous with Purity 
of Style, it will be . 
ſome exceptions are to be made. On 
certain occaſions, they may have grace. 
Poetry admits of greater latitude than 
proſe, with reſpect to coining, or, at leaſt, 
new-compounding- words; yet, even here, 
this liberty ſhould be uſed with a ſparing 
' In proſe, ſuch innovations are 
more hazardous, and have a worſe effect. 
They are apt to give Style an affected 
and conceited air; and ſhould never be 
ventured upon except by ſuch, whoſe eſ- 
tabliſhed reputation gives them ſome de- 
gree of diftatorial power over Language. 
| The introduction of foreign and learned 
words, - unleſs where neceſſity requires 
them, | ſhould always be avoided. Bar- 
ren Languages may need ſuch aſſiſtances; 
but ours is pay agg of theſe. Dean Swift, 
one of our moſt correct writers, valued 
humſelf much on uſing no words but ſuch 


in the choice of worde. At pre- 
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y underſtood, that they 
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| 57. On Prxgcinion, _ 
The exact import of Precifion may be 
drawn from the etymology of the word, 
It comes from “ precidere,” to cut off; 
it imports rag. all ſuperfluities, and 
pruning the expreſſion ſo, as to exhibit 
neither more nor leſs than an exact copy 


of his idea who uſes it. I qblerved before, _ 
rate the qua - 


that it is often difficult to ſepa 
lities of Style from the qualities of Thought; 
and it is fonnd fo ts this inſtance, For in 
order to write with Preciſion, though thig 
be properly a quality of Style, oue mult 


poſſeſs a _ confiderable degree of diſ- 


tinctneſs accuracy in his manner of 
The words, which a man uſes to expreſs 


his ideas, may be faulty in three reſpects; 


They may either not 


| preſs that idea 


t ſome other 


' which only reſembles, or js a- kin to it; or, 


may expreſs that idea, but not quite 
fully and completely; or, they may ex- 
it together with ſomething more than 

e intends. Preciſion ſtands oppoſed to 

all theſe three faults; but chie y to the 
laſt. In an author's e Nrn. * 
priety, his being free from the two for. 
mer faults ſeems implied. The words 
which he uſes are proper; that is, they 
expreſs that idea Thich he intends, and 
they expreſs it fully ; but to be Preciſe, 
ſignifies, that they expreſs that id-a, and 
no more, There is nothing in his words 
which introduces any foreign idea, any 
ſuperfluous, unſeaſopable acceſſory, ſo as 
to mix it confuſedly with the principal ob- 
je, and thereby to render our 9a 4 
tion of that object looſe and indiſtinct. 
This ires a writer to have, himſelf, a 
very car apprehenſion of the object he 
means to — 'ng us; to have laid faſt 
bold of it in his mind; and never to wa- 
ver in any one view he takes of it; a per- 
ſection to which, indeed, few writers at- 
tain. e STALE > — i » 7 This. 
83 8. On the Uſe and Importance of 


PxEzC1s1ON. 


be uſe and importance of Preciſion, 


may be deduced from-the nature of the 
human mind. It never — ** clearly 
and diſtinctly, above one object at a time. 
If it muſt fok a two or three bu 
eſpecially objects among w ere 

reſemblance — connection, it f6nds itſelf 
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BOOK II. 
clearly perceive in what they agree, and 
in whe they differ. Thus were any ob- 
ject, ſuppoſe ſome animal, to be preſented 
to me, of whoſe ſtructure I wanted to 
form a diftin& notion, I would defire all 


its trappin 3 be taken off, I would re- 


quire i to ght before me by itſelf, 
and to ſtand alone, 28 there might be 
nothing to diſtract my attention. The 
ſame 1s the caſe with words. If, when 
you would inform me of your meaning, 
alſo tell me mere than what cony 
Er if you — fore! 1 — to t 
ipal unneceſſarily va- 
— the — *. you ſhift the point of 
view, and-make -me ſee ſometimes the ob- 
je& itſelf, and ſometimes another thing 
that is connected with it; you thereby ob- 
lüge me to look on ſeveral objects at once, 
and I loſe fight of the principal, You 
load the animal you are ſhowing me with 
2 many trappings and collars, and bring 
ſo many of the ſame ſpecies before me, 
ſomewhat reſembling, and yet ſomewhat 
differing, that I ſee none of them clearly, 
This forms what is called a Looſe Style: 
and is the proper oppoſite to Preciſion. It 
generally ariſes from uſing a ſuperfluity 
of words. Feeble writers employ a mul- 
titude of words, to make themſelves un- 
derſtood, as they think, more diſtinctly; 
and they ouly confound the reader. The 
are- ſenſible of not having canght the 
preciſe expreſſion, to convey what 
would ſignify; they do not, indeed, con- 
ceive their own meaning very privy 
themſelves; and, therefore, hel 


as they can, by this and the a word, 


_ may, as they ſuppoſe, ſu the 
ef, an4 rin wel — 2 
— 1 are always goin about the 
it, and about Is; but moves fl it the 
thing.” The image, as they ſet it before 
„is alva ſeen doable: and no dou- 
image is diſtinct. When an author 
tells me of his hero's coxrage in the da 
of battle, the expreſſion is preciſe, and 
underſtand it fu - But if, from the deſire of 
I words, he will-needs praiſe his 
foxrage an od forts at the moment he joins 
theſe wo together; my idea begind to wa- 
ver. He means to expreſs one quality mort 
b eee 1 
Courage reſiſts ; fortitude — 
pain. The notes ap — — 


theſe is. different; and 
Wai ther, when only 0 one 
A8 ſhould” be r iew 
my conception 


is rendeted nnifeddy, 
obje&-indifinict.c iti, 3 483 * 
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From what I have faid, it — — that 
an author may, in a qualified ſenſe, be 
perſpicuous, while yet he is far from being 
preciſe. He uſes proper words, and pro- 
per arrangement: he gives you the idea 
as clear as he conceives it himſelf; and ſo 
far he is perſpicuous; but the ideas are 
not very clear in his own mind: they are 
looſe and general; and, therefore, cannot 
be ed with Preciſion. All ſubjects 
do not equally require Preciſion. It is 
ſufficient on many occaſions, that we 
have a general view of the meaning: The 
ſubject, perhaps, is of the known and fa- 
miliar- kind; and we are in no hazard of 
miſtaking the ſenſe of the anthor, though 
wer aber Year lem 21 1 
and A Blair ir. ; 
$ 9. The Cauſes of a Lick STYLE. 
| The great ſource of a Looſe Style, A 
oppoſition to Preciſion, is the injudicious 
uſe of thoſe words termed: Synonymous. + 
They axe Falled. eee becuale 2 
agree in one principal idea: | 
75 0 the = why” not. always, they ex- 
eſs it with 1 diverſity in the circum- 
ances, They are varied by ſome ac- 
ceſſory idea which every word intro - 
duces, and which forms the diſtinction be- 
tween them. Hardly, in any Language, are 
there two words that cqnvey preciſely. the 


fame idea; a perſon tharoug y converſant 


in the propriety of the Language, will i 


they ways be able. to obſerve ſomettung 


diſtinguiſhes: them. As they are like 


1c ſhades of the ſame. 8 an ag- 


curate writer can employ. them to great 
2 by uſing them ſo as to heigh 
5 les d the picture e be gives us. 
He ſupplies by one, what was wanting in 
other, $0, force,, or to. the luſkre of 
ge Which he. means to exhibit. 
ut in In do this end, he mult, be ex- 
tremely attentire to the choice which he 
makes of them, For the bulk of CO 
ure very apt to dere 22 each 
other: and to emp eee 


ory y for the Fan bs of Wig x 2 — 
or . irerüf | 
e, at if 5 


lame, while, i 8 a it Ee 
a certain miſt, and indiſtindineſa, is. He 


rily « thrown oyer Style. "= Mid, 4 
5 10. | On the general Chad: Sr. 
That different fubjetts = 
treated of in —— of Style, 8. 

be 


non ſo obvious; that I ſhall not 

laſtrate it! Every one fees that Treati 

of 3 ſor inſtance a 
Ce 


mon, for inſtance, or any haran 


And L 
of the ſame author. They required ve 
tion ſurely, and accotd- 


Woo they differ widel ſtill we ſ. 
| widely; yet ſtill we ſee 
* * Re, 
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| be compoſed.in the ſame Style with Ora- 


tions. Every one ſecs alſo, that different 
arts of the ſame compoſition require a va- 
Biogen the Style and manner. In a ſer- 


A Ane, the 
application or peroratioa admits of more 


ornament, and requires more warmth, 
than the didactic part. But what I mean 


at preſent to remark is, that, amidſt this 
variety, we fiill expect to find, in the com- 


Poſitions of any one man, ſome degree of 


uniformity or conſiſtency with himſelf in 
manner; we expect to find ſome predo- 
minant character of Style impreſſed on all 


his writings, which ſhall be ſuited to, and 
ſhall mark, his particular genius, and turn 
of mind. The orations in Livy differ much 


in Style, as they ought to do, from the reſt 


of his hiſtory. The ſame is the caſe with 


thoſe in Tacitus. Yet both in Livy's ora- 


tions, and in thoſe of Tacitos, we are able 


clearly do trace the diftingaiſhing manner 
of each hiſtorian: the magnificent fulneſs 
of the one, and the ſententious conciſeneſs 
of the other. The Lettres Perſanes,” 
Efprit de Loix,” are the works 


nd, Wherever there is real 
and native genius, it gives a determina- 


tion to one kind of Style rather than an- 


other. Where nothing of this appears; 
where there is no marked nor peculiar cha- 


. rafter in the compoſitions of any author, 


we are apt to infer, not without reaſon, 
that he is a vulgar and trivial author, 
who writes from imitation, and not from 
the impulſe of original genius. As the 
moſt celebrated painters are known by 
their hand; fo the beſt and moſt origin 
writers "are known and diſtinguiſhed, 
throughout all e Tin fe Style 


and manner. This will be found 
d hold almoſt without exception, Blair. 
tlewi:rrg 3 Midas $Tv us. bog: 1960 


ge characters of Style which we are com 


5% bo confider. - Dionyfius of Halicars 


maſſus divides them into three kinds; and 

ball them, the Auſtere, the 'F16rid, and 

the Middle. By the Auftere, be means a 

Style Giflinguiſbed for firength and em. e 
nes, u ith à neglect of ſmoothogſs,and or- 


pament ; for examples of which, he gives 
inder and Æſchylus among the Poets, and 
among the Proſe wruers 


Al he L 3 


: Medium, Or { 


nament he. 


bo ag yes to find 


dicates, a Style ornamented, flowing, and 
ſweet; reſting more upon numbers and 
race, than ſtrength ; he inſtances Heſiod, 
appho, Anacreon, Euripides, and princi- 
pally Iſocrates. The Middle kind is the 
juſt mean between theſe, and comprehends 
the beauties of both; in which claſs he 
ces Homer and Sophocles among the 
Poets: in Proſe, Herodotus, Demoſthenes, 
Plato, and (what ſeems ſtrange) Ariſtotle, 
This muſt be a very wide claſs indeed, 
which comprehends Plato and Ariſtotle 
under one article as to Style . Cicero 
and QuinQilian make alſo a threefold di · 


viſion of Style, though with reſpe to dif. 


ferent qualities of it ; in which they are 
followed by moſt of the modern writers 
on Rhetoric ; the Simplex, Tenue, ot Sub- 
tile; the Grave, or Yehementz\ and the 
atum genus dicendi. But 
theſe diviſions, and the illuſtrations they 
give of them, are ſo looſe and general, 
that they cannot advance. us much in our 
ideas of Style. I ſhall endeavour to be a 
little more particular in what I have to 
ſay on this ſubject. WON . 
$ 12. On the Conciſe STYLE. 

One of the firſt and moſt obvious diſ- 
tinctions of the different kinds of Style, is 
what ariſes from an author's ſpreading out 
his thoughts more or leſs. This diſtindion 
forms what are call -d the Diffuſe and the 


Conciſe Styles. A conciſe writer com- 
preſſes his thought into the fewelt poſſible 


words; he ſecks to employ none but ſuch 


as are moſt expreſuve; he lops off, as re- 
dundant, every expreſſion which does not 
add ſomething material to the ſenſe. Or- 
not reject; he may be 
lively. and figured ; but his otnament is 
intended for che ſake of foxce rather than 


„He nev ives the ſame 
_ ht twice. 8 the light 
which appears to him the moſt ſtriking; 
bor if you do not apprebend it well in that 

His fe ed. with 
r. ſemences are arranged W 
. 8 — oy 
cadence and harmony. The utmoſt pre- 
ciſion is ſtudied in them; and they are 
commonly defigned to ſuggeſt more to the 
reader imagination than they 5 tv 


* 

- 
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bb! 7" $24; © Of the Digue Sr rl. 
A diffuſe writer unfolds his Bong 
ly. He places it in a variety, af lights 


#* De Compoſitions Verbarumy Cap» 25. Jn? 
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and gives the reader every poſſible aſſiſt- 
— underſtanding it completely. He 
is not very careful to expreſs it at firſt in 
its full ſtrength, becauſe he is to repeat 
the ary wa os * * * in 
ſtrength, he to ſupply by copi- 
. — Wow. of this — gene- 
rally love magnificence and amplification 
Their periods naturally run out into ſome 
length, and having room for ornament of 
every kind, they admit it freely, , 
Each of theſe manners has its peculiar 
advantages; and each becomes faulty 
when carried to the extreme. The ex- 
treme of conciſeneſs becomes abrupt and 
obſcure; it is apt alſo to lead into a Style 
too pointed, and bordering on the epi- 
mmatic. The extreme of diffuſeneſs 
weak and languid, and tires the 
reader. However, to one or other of theſe 
two manners a writer may lean, accordi 
as his genius prompts him: and under the 
. character of a conciſe, or of 4 
more open and diffuſe Style, may poſſeſs 
much beauty in his compoſition. 
For illuſtrations of theſe general cha- 
racters, I can only reſer to the writers 
who are examples of them. It is not ſo 
much from detached ges, ſuch as 1 
was wont formerly to quote for inſtances, 
as from the current of an author's Style, 
that. we are to collect the idea of a formed 
manner of writing. The two moſt re- 
markable examples that I know, of con- 
ciſeneſs carried as far as propriety will al- 
low, perhaps in ſome caſes farther, are 
Tacitus the Hiſtorian, and the Preſident 
Monteſquieu in „ L'Eſprit de Loix.“ 
Ariſtotle too holds an eminent rank among 
didactic writers for his brevity. Perhaps 


no writer in the world was ever ſo frugal ... 


of his words as Ariftotlez but this | 
lity of expreſſion frequently darkens i 


ſs, Cicero is, beyond doubt, the 


moſt illaſtrious inſtance that can be given. 


ſtrong ideas and 


meaning. Of a beautiſul and magnificent 8 
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ciſe expreſſion. This, however; does hot 


always hold; and there are inſtances of 
writers, who, in the midſt of a full and 


ample * have maintained a great de- 
ngth, Livy is an example; 
and in the Engliſh lai Dr. Barrow. 
Barrow's Style has many-faults, It is un- 
ual, incorrect, and redundant; but with-. 
» for force and expreſſiveneſs uncommon. 


gree of 


ly diſtinguiſhed. On every ſubject, he 


in an author's manner of thinking. If he 


conceives an object ſtrongly, he will ex- 


preſs it with energy: but, if he has onl 
an indiſtinct view of his ſubjett; if 


ideas be looſe and wavering; if his genius 


be ſuch, or, at the time of his writing. ſa 
care leſsly exerted, that he has no firm 
of the conception which he would 
nicate to us; the marks of all 
clearly appear in his Style. Several un- 
meaning words 1 — be 
found; his expreſſions will be vague — 
2 3 his arrangement indiſtin& 1 

es 


meaning, but our conception will be faint. 


Whereas a nervous writer, whether he em- 


ploys an extended or a conciſe Style, gives 


us always a 8 of his mean- 
i is full of his ſubject, and his 


ing; his mind is f 
words are all expreſſive: every phraſe and 


every figure which he uſes, tends to rendet 
the picture, which he would ſet before us, 


more lively and complete. I. 


— 


Addiſon, alſo, and Sir William Temple, uri 


come in ſome degree under this clas. 
tan Emes 1 Blair. | 


Nin AJ n - : 
(en an Toe. it n ASTD. . 
'F #4. © On tht Nerven and the Feeble 


„rr. „ 
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" 


fan „ ;þe Conciſe and, 
fuſe. They do indeed very oſten coineide. 


ſome degree of feebleneſs ; and 


witere ll g aer iy de lciined G con had 


err. e 5 1 
ty held to be e CE . ancis Bac 
Diffuſe writers have, for the moſt part, 


multiplies words with an overflowing co 
piouſneſs; but it is always a torrent of 
fignificant . expreſſions 
which he pours forth. indeed, the founda- 
tions of a nervous or a weak Style are laid 


2 


we ſhall conceive ſomewhat of his 
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and are to this day eminent for that * —4 
in Style. But the language in their han 
was exceedingly different from what it is 
now, and was indeed entirely formed upon 
the idiom and conftruftion of the Latin, in 
che arrangement of ſentences. Hooker, 
for inflance, begins the Preface to his ce- 
lebrated work of Eccleſiaſtical Polity with 
the followin 
other cauſe, yet for this, that poſteri 
«. —— we —— throug 
« ſilence, yen t to pals away as 
in dream, there ſhall 4 for 1 
formation, extant this much, concernin 
_ « the preſent ſtate of the church of G 
1 eſtabliſhed amongſt us, and their careful 
<. endeavours which would have upheld the 


« ſame.” Such a ſentence now ſounds 
harſh i in dur cars. wow ſome advan 


1 tible — more ſtren , 
= NS of collocation, and — * har- 
pos But however this be, 
ty "ou now obſolete; and no mo- 
fuck ee adopt it without the cen- 
ſure of; harſhneſs and affectation. The 
— ſorm which the Language has af- 
has, in ſome — — ſacrificed 
the ſtudy of ſtrength to that of perſpicuity 
and aſc 


wy greg arrange — of words has 

. $ more 
2 42 under- 

leni. He geninel r 


* 1 


316. 8 PE STYLE. 
+ The dry manner exeludes all ornament 
afevery Content with being un- 
r the leaſt aim to pleaſe 
— na This is — 
le only in writing; 
even. nd there, to make us bear 4 — 
weight and _— of matter is * 
and entire perſpicuiry of language. Ariſ- 
uu is the complete example of a ] 
le. Never, perhaps; was there any 
thor who adhered ſo rigidly to the itrict- 
neſs of a didactic ee 12 
Bis writings, and conv _ 
tion, without the N. 
ment. With the moſt profound genius 
and extenſive views,: he writes like a Pare 
intelligence, who addreſſes himſelf ſol 
to the underſtandi 1 — 


bas 22 


ſentence: Though for no 


this is a manner which deſerves not to be 


imitated. For, although the goodneſs of 
the matter may compenſate the dryneſs or 
harſhneſs of the Style yet is that dryneſs 


a conſiderable defect; as it fatigues atten- 

tion, and conveys our ſentiments, with dif. 
warne to * reader or hearer. 

| Ibid. 

af 17. On the. Plain STYLE. Thy 

A Plain Style riſes one degree above a 


dry one. A writer of this character em- 


ploys very little ornament of any kind, 
— reſts almoſt entirely upon his ſenſe. 


But. if he is at no pains to engage us by 


the employment of figures, muſical ar. 


ement, or any other art of writing, he 
however, to avoid diſguſting us, 
2 Perc a dry _ g__ — — 
cuity, he purſues riety, Purity, 
a in his language: which form 
, and no inconfiderable. one, of 
1 Livelineſs too, and foree, may be 
confiftent with a very Plain Style: and, 
of therefore, ſuch an author, if his ſentiments 
be good, may be abundantly agreeable. 
The difference between a and plain 
writer, is, that the former is incapable of 
ornament, and ſeems not to 1 what it 
is; the latter ſeeks not after it. He gives 
mw his meaning, 2 language, diſtinct 
; any further ornament he gives 
— no trouble about; either, becauſe 
he thinks it unn 


becauſe his genius does not lead him to de- 


light in it; or, becauſe it leads him to de. 


in cf 
This laſt was the! caſs with Deen Swift, 


| Fw may be placed at the head of thoſe 


that have employed the Plain Style. Few 


writers have diſcovered more capacity, 
He treats every ſubject which he handles, 
whether ſerious or Judicrous, in a maſterly 
manner. He knew, almoſt d any 
Fi — 1 the Extent, by men 
Language; a , the 

ich no No IONS a e 
rect Style, be is one of the moſt uſeful 
models. But we maſt not Iook for much 


ornament, and grace in hig, Lapguage. 


* On this eat," the Oenerl Chara of 
Style, parti ＋ lain and the Simple, and 
8 thoſe _ Engliſh authors who arc 


claſſed under them, in this, and follow 
tures. xix] ſereral ideas have 5 1 855 


treatiſe on rhetoric, part of which was 
"ue me many years ago, by the learned and 
Fe hn knw and which, it 

be given by te Pubic 1 


15 
22 5 


to his ſubject; or. 
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haughty. and moroſe genius made him 
rt eee this kind, as 
beneath his dignity. He delivers his ſen- 
timents in 2 plain, downright, poſitive 
manner, like one who is ſure he is in the 
right; and is very indifferent whether you 
be pleaſed or not. His ſentences are com- 
monly negligently arranged; diſtinctly 
enough ag to the ſenſe, but without any 
regard to ſmoothneſs of ſound ; often with- 
put much regard to compactneſs or ele · 
gance. If a metaphor, or any other figure, 
chanced to render his ſatire more poiguant, 
he would, mpg rs vouchſafe to adopt it, 
when it came in his way; but if it tended 
only to.embelliſh and illuſtrate, he would 
rather throw it aſide. Hence, in his ſe- 
rious pieces, his ſtyle often borders upon 
the dry and N in his humorous 
, the plainneſs of his manner ſets off 

is wit to the higheſt advantage, There 
is no froth nor affectation in it; it ſeems 
native and unſtudied; and while he hardly 
appears ta ſmile himſelf, he makes his 
reader laugh heartily. To a writer of ſuch 
a genius as Dean Swift, the Plain Style 
was moſt admirably fitted, Among our 
1 roors writers,” Mr. Locke comes 
under this claſs ; perſpicuous and pure, but 
22 without any ornament whatever. 
n works which admit, or require, ever ſo 
much ornament, there are parts where — 
in manner oaght to predominate. But 
—— — 1 when this is the 
haracter which a writer affect t hout 
his whole compaſition, great weight of 
matter, and great force of ſentiment, are 
required, in order to keep Kr reader's 


attention, and prevent him from becoming 
„ „ co er 


1 


Ji. 0, the Nat 8ST VII.. 


What is called a Neat Style comes next 


in order; and here we are got into. the 
region of ornament ; but that ornament 
not of the higheſt or molt ſparkling kind. 
A writer of this character ſhews, that he 


does not deſpiſe the beauty of langiage. | 
” Jt 


It is an object of his attention. | 
attention is ſhewn in the choice of bis 


words, and in a graceful collocation” of 


them ; rather than in any high effotrs of 
ory 1507-1. hg eloquence, 
are always clean, 


ue alyays Gan, and free from the in- | 
 cumbrance of ſuperfluous words; of A mo- t 
; rather inclining to brevity, 


derate len inclir Ie 
than a fwelling ſtructure ; cloſing with pro- 

tails, or adjeftions 
proper cloſe. His 


priety ;. without 


93 


imagination ſpread over 


cadence is varied; but not of the ſtudied 


+ muſical kind. His figures, if he uſes any; | 
bet 42 nar _ wh ms than bold 
g Such a Style as this | 
been dyawekint-d has no — | 
powers of fancy or genius, by induſtry 
merely, and careful attention to the rules 


are ſhort and co 


of writing; and it is a Style always agree- 
able. It imprints a character of moderate 
elevation on our compoſition, and carries a 


decent degree of ornament, which is not 


unſuitable to any ſubject Whatever. A 
familiar letter, or a law paper, on the drieſt 
ſubject, may be written with neatneſs; and 
2 ſermon, or a philoſophical treatiſe, in a 
Neat Style, will be read with pleaſure. 
; * anne PIR PHT 0962 Lud. 


J 19% On an, Flegant STYLE... 


ſing a hiker 4 — 
neat one; and, 1 „ is the term uſt 

applied to Style, when poſſeſſing all tho 
virtues of ornament, without any of its ex- 
ceſſes or defects. From what has been 


formerly delivered, it will eaſily be under- 


— — complete Elegance implies great 
perſpicuity and propriety ; purity in the 
choice — nety'; purity 

their harmonious and happy arrangement. 
It implies farther, the grace and beauty of 
le, as far as the 
ſubject admits it; and all the illuſtration 


which figurative language adds, when pro- 


perly employed. In a word, an elegant 
writer is one who pleaſes the fancy and 
the ear, while he 1 
ing; and who gives us his ideas clothed 
with all the beauty of expreſſion; but not 


ove ed with any of its miſplaced 


finery, In this claſs, therefore, we pla 
only the firſt rate writers in the lan ez 


of Ornament, nearly the ſame 


PRE” = $44 2.5% þ 7 | * 
place. F 


luſtre, or a falſe brilliancy, this forms what 
is called x Florid Siple; @.term Cages. 
1y uſed 5 ſignify the excels of ornament. 


2 


e of ornament than a | 


care and dexterity'in 


rms the underſtand 


| Vans? $ 20. O the Florid STYLE.” 3 
is ſentences the | 


n hoy rn applied to Style, 
doo rich aud. gaudy in proportion to 
the ſubjeft ; when they. return — 


| Us: 
faſt, and ſtrike us either with « danzling 
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dona 
m, in young people, that their 8 
Ca clin? to the-Florid and — 
« Volo ſe efferat in adoleſcente fecundi. 
„ tas,” ſays Quinctilian, . multum inde 
« decoquent anni, multum ratio limabit, 
«. aliquid velut aſu-ipſo deteretur; fit mo- 
do unde excidi poſſit quid et exculpi. 
„ Audeat hæc ætas plura, et inveniat et 
inyentis gaudeat ; fant licet illa non ſatis 
a interim et ſevera. Facile reme- 
dium eſt ubertatis: ſterilia nullo labore 
4 vincuntur. But, although the Florid 
Style may be allowed to youth, in their 
firſt eſſays, it muſt not receive the ſame 
' indulgence from writers of maturer years. 
It is to be ——— that judgment, as it 
ripens, ſhould chaſten imagination; and re- 
ject, as juvenile, all ſuch ornaments as are 
redundant, unſuitable to the ſubject, or not 
conducive to illuſtrate it. Nothing can be 
more contemptible than that tinſel ſplen- 
dour of which ſome writers per- 
ually aflect. It were well, if this could 
de aſcribed to the real overflowing of a 


rich imagination. We ſhould: then have 
ſomething to amuſe us, at leaſt, if we found 
little to-inftru& us. But the worſt is, that 
with thoſe writers, it is a luxuriancy 

of words, not of fancy, We ſee a labour - 
of com- 

3 

that has the 


— and ſolid thought, the 
Florid Style is but a — archi 


tion of 
Jon on the Public. The Public, however, 


: 5 « — Lene l»xuriancy of 
— Much of it ville ee b7 


| UG er AE 


er 
| that can bear 


In A — yr _ very — more honour on the religions turn, and 


good diſpoſitions of the preſent age, than 
on the public taſte, — Mr. Hervey', 
Meditations have had ſo great a currency. 
The pious and benevolent heart, which is 
always difplayed in them, and the lively 
fancy which, on ſome ' occaſions, appears, 
juſtly merited applauſe : but the perpetual 
glitter 'of — the ſwoln imagery, 
and ſtrained deſcription which abound in 
them, are ornaments of a falſe kind. 
would, therefore, adviſe ftadents of oratory 
to imitate Mr. Hervey*s piety, rather than 
his ws wed and, in all compoſitions of a ſe. 
rious kind, to turn their attention, as Mr. 
_—_— from ſounds to things, from 
fancy to the heart.“ Admonitions of 
this kind 1 have already had occaſion to 
Per and may hereafter repeat them; az 
conceeive nothing more incumbent on me, 
in this courſe of Lectures, than to take 
every opportunity of cautioning my read- 
ers againſt the ed and frivoloos uſe of 
ornament; and, inftead of that flight and 
ſuperficial taſte in writing, which 1 appre- 
hend to be at preſent too faſhionable, to 


Introduce, as far as my endeavours can 


avail, a taſte for more ſolid 
more manly fimplicity in Style 


ht, and 
Blair. 


$ 21. Or the different Kinds of $ 1 u- 


; 1h PLICETY. 
The firſt is, Simplicity of Compoſition, 
as oppoſed to too great a variety of parts. 
Horace's precept refers to this: | 
Denique fit quod vis fimplex' duntaxat et unum “. 
This is the ſimplicity of plan in a tn - 
gedy, as diſtinguiſhed from double plots, 
and crowded incidents; the Simplicity of 
the Iliad, or Ancid, in oppoſition to the 
igreſſions of Lucan,..and. the. ſcattered 
es of Arioſto; the Suppbcicy of Grecian 
architecture, in oppoſition to the irregular 
variety of the Ki is I this ſenſe, Sim- 
icity is the with Unity. | 
pl The ſecond - ſenſe: is, Simplicity of 
Thought, as oppoſed to refinement. Sim- 
p oghts are what ariſe naturally; 
what the occaſion. or the ſubject ſuggelt 
unſought ; and what, when once ſuggelted, 
are eaſily apprehended by all.  Refine- 
ment in writing, expreſſes a leſs natu- 
ral and obvious train of thought, and 


which it required a peculiar turn of genius 


"Th 
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o parſue; withio certain bounds very 
beautiful; but when —_ aus [5p ap 
proaching to intricacy, urting us by 
the a of 4: recherchi, or fay 
ſought. Thus, we would naturally ſay, 
that Mr. Parnell is a poet of far greater 
ſimplicity, in his turn of thought, than 
Mr. Cowley: Cicero's thoughts on moral 
ſubjects are natural; Seneca's too refined 
and laboured. In ee 28 of _ 

licity, when it is op either to variety 
r 5 or to refinement of 8 
has no proper relation to Style, 

There is à third ſenſe of Simplicity, in 
which it has reſpect to Style ; and ſtands 
ons to too much ornament, or pomp 

lan ; as when we ſay, Mr. Locke 
is a ſimple, Mr. vey. florid writer; 
and it is in this ſenſe, the “ /mplex, 
the © rexue,”” or © ſubtile genus dicendi, 
is underſtood oy 2icero and Qyinctilian. 
The fimple ſtyle, in this ſenſe, coincides 
with the plain or the neat ſtyle, which I 
before mentioned; and, therefore, requires 
no farther illuſtration. 


But thereis a fourth ſenſe of Simplicity, 


alſo reſpecting Style; but not reſpecti 
the degree of ornament employed, 

much as the eaſy and natural manner in 
which our language expreſſes our thoughts. 
This is quite different from the former 


ſenſe of the word juſt now mentioned, in 


which Simplicity was equivalent to Plains 
neſs; 8 this ſenſe, it is compati - 
ble with the higheſt ornament. Homer, 
for inſtance, poſſeſſes this Simplicity in the 
greateſt Perlen; and yet no writer has 
more ornament and beauty. This Sim- 
plicity, which is what we are now to con- 
der, ſtands oppoſed, not to ornament, 
but to affectation of ornament, or appear- 
ance of labour about our Style; and it is 
a diſtinguiſhing excellency in * F* 


'$ 22, ( SrUPLICITY appears g 
_ Avriter of Simplicity Expreſſes himſelf 
in ſuch a manner, that every one thinks he 
could have written in the lame way; Ho- 

wy | ut bi quivis 

e rr nn 
«Az. all might hope to imitre with eaſe ß, 
« Yet, 844 e the ſame deen going 
„Should | find + labours and their hopes 


dert 3dem, ſodet multum, fraſtraque labert 
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There are no marks of art in his expreſ- 


fion; it ſeems the very language of nature: 
you fee, in the Style, not the writer and 


his labour, but the man, in his own natural 
character. He may be rich in his expreſ- 


fion.; he may be full of figures, and of 
fancy; but theſe flow from him without 
effort; and he appeyra "to write in this 
manner, not becauſe he has ſtudied it, but 
becauſe it is the manner of expreſſion moſt 


natural to him. A certain degree of nep- 
vg ence, alſo, is not inconſiſtent with this 
c 


er of ſtyle, and even not un 


init; for too minute an attention to word? 


is foreign to it: Habeat ille,” ſays Ci- 
cero, (Orat. No. 77.) molle quiddam, et 
«« quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam 


« hominis, de Ts quim ds verko | 


« laborantis f. This is the great ad- 
vantage of Simplicity of Style, that, like 


ſimplicity of manners, it ſhows. us a man's 


ſentiments and turn of mind laid open with- 


out diſguiſe. More tudied and artificial 


mayer of 2 dete beautiful, 
ve always this diſad vantage, that 
exhibit an author in form, ike a wie, 
court, where the ſplendour of dreſs, and the 
— ep thoſe 
culiarities which diſtinguiſhi one man from 
another. But reading an author of Sim 
2 is like converſing with a perſon of 
iſtinction at home, and with eaſe; where 
we find natural manners, and a 
charaien.:: ©; FOOTE p 


. F 9 * . R 
F 23. On Natvortt. D 
* * * 
e " & 2 * 
4 > w as 


The higheſt degree of this Simplicity, - 


is expreſſed by a French term to which 
we have none that fully anſwers in ow! 


% 


| in our 
language, Naiwers... It-13. not 74 to give 
a preciſe idea of the import of 3 


It always expreſſes a diſcovery of charac» 
ter, I believe the beſt account of it is 
given by a French critic, M. Marmontel, 
who exp ins it thus: That fort of amiable 


ingenuity, or undiſguiſed openneſs, which 


ſeems to give us ſome degree of ſaperiorit 
& ah who = lad it;. 1 


over the p LN | 
infantine N which we love in our 


hearts, but w ſplays ſome features of 
the character that we think we could have 
art enough to hide; and which, therefore, 
always leads us to ſmile at the perſon who 
| 4$-©Let this Style have- a certain ſoftneſs und 
« exfe, which ſhall charaQeriſe 3 negligence, not 
% unpleafing<in- an author who a to be 


W 4 


marked 


1 more-ſolicitous about the thought- an dhe exe. 


30a 


his Fables, is given as the great 4 
of ſuch . This, — is to 


onde tos 4 deſcrij tive of a particular | 


| ipecies on y of Simplicity... Bar. 
„ . 
Wink relpedt to Sim d Simplicicy, 3 in general, 


we. may remark, tha ancient ori 
ghee are W the moſt gd 15 
This happens from a plain reaſon, 
wrote from the dictates of natural genius, 
and were 72 formed upon the labours and 
writin . of others, Which is always in 
of producing affectation. Hence, 
among the Greek Writers, we have more 
models of a beautiful Simplici 
among the Roman. Homer, nee Oro Ana- 
creon, 
phon, are all diſtioguiſhed for it. Amon 
the Romans, alſo, we have ſome writers 
this charaQter; particularly Terence, Lu- 
cretius, Phzdrus, and Julius Czſar, The 
followin ing paſſage of Terence*s Andria, is 
à beautiful inftance of AA of man- 


e 


5 * 7 eine. ve 
vocedit mur; ſepulchrum venimus 
gerte flerur ; n. 
Quarn dial, ad flammany accefſit improdentids 
Satis cum peticulo. Ibi tum exanimatus Pam- 


- Ben? Ny WEE amorem, & celatum indicat 3 G 
urrit prazceps, muberum ab igne retrahit, 


Mes Ghycerium, inquit, qgid agin? Curte fs per- 


ditum ? 
Tom illa, ut conſuetum facilt amorem 
2 E De e re 


33 oF ang. . 


All the 7 here are — 

and elegant: and convey a moſt lively pic- 
ture of he ſcene deſcribed ; while; at tbe 
fame time, the Style appears wholly artleſs 


3 


2 Come gere the body's plac'd , 
: the pile; lamented 3 whereupon 
TE ſpeaking of, all wild, 

„Ren tothe flames with peril of ber life. 


2 Ther! her! the frighted OO I 


% * trays 
| 4 His well-difſembled and long-bidden love 
. 4 Runs u and takes de round the wail and 


„„ ok! ; Glycerium'! whar is it you do? 
| 66 Oh! my endeavour to deſtroy yourſelf ? 

* Tben ſhe, in ſuch a manner that thence 
Might — rey their long, love, 
Then F 


„ Ob! how familiatiy !“ = CoLMAn. 


* 
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diſcovers this charagtr . 


Theocritus, Herodotus, and Xeno- . 


boured. Let us next confidei 
lim writers, who come * this 
id. 


9 25: Simplicity the Charatriftic of T1. 
© LoTson's Style. 
„Simplicity 3 is the great beanty of Arch- 
biſho Tillotſon's manner! Tillotſon has 
long been admired as an eloquent writer, 
a-model for preaching; But his elo- 
quence, if we can call it ſuch, has been 
often miſunderſtood. For if we include in 
the idea of eloquence, vebemence and 
piftureique deſcription, glowing 
En, of or corre arrangement of ſenten- 
than fiber all theſe par ts of oratory the Arch- 
hop Is exceingly deficient. His Style 
always indeed, and perſpicuous, 
N tf and rewiſe; too often feeble and 
rs little beauty in the conftruion 
ſentences, which are frequently ſuf- 
fered to drag vnharmoniouſ] roy 2 
attempt "fv ſtrength or ſublim Ablim 
notwithſtanding theſe defects, duch a > 
ſtant vein of good ſenſe and piety runs 
through bis works, ſuch an earneſt and ſe- 
rious manner, and ſo much uſefal inſtruc- 


Bob. one 3 natural, 


him to wich 72 as Kay: a3 the Engliſh 

language remains; not, indeed, as a mo- 
del of the higheſt eloquence, but as a fim- 

fr and amiable wiiter, whoſe manner is 

y expreſſive of great goodneſs and 

I obſerved before, that Simplicity 

of manner may be conſiſtent with ſome 

ee of few Rel: in Style; and it is 

y the beauty of that Simplicity which 

— the negligence of ſuch writers ſeem 

raceful. But, as appears in the Archbi- 

PY Top, negligence may ſometimes be car- 
ried ſo far as to impair the beauty of Sim. 

— 9 make it border on a. flat and 
guid manner. | Ibid. 


$ 26. Simplicity of Sir WIIIIan Tau- 


PLE's Style. 
| Sir William Temple is another remark- 
able writer in the Style of Simplicity. In 
point of ornament and correQneſs, he riſes 
a degree above Tillotſon; though, for cor- 


rectneſs, he is not in the highe rank: All 


is caly and flowing in him; he is exceed. 
ingly harmonious ; ſmoothneſs, and what 
may be called amænity, are the diſtinguilt- 
ing characters of his manner; hour 
ſometimes, as ſuch a manner will natural 
do, into a, prolix and. remiſs Style. No 


waiter whatever has ſlamped upon his Style 
a more 


een 66-9.000 +. 


of J ws 8 * as a ad iz wo as , , , 4); av 04 ot. 26A ao cs. wit. om. Bh. it. Det ht. = 


rater, In reading his works, we ſeem en- 

ed in converſation with him; we-be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with him, not 
merely as an author, but as a man; and 
contract a friendſhip for him, He may be 


claſſed as ſtanding in the middle, between 


a negligent Simplicity and the higheſt de- 
ee of Ornament which this character of 
tyle admits. Blair. 


* 27. Simplicity of Mr. App1is0n's | 
* Style, 


Of the latter of theſe, the higheſt, moſt 
correct, and ornamented degree of the fim- 
ple manner, Mr. Addiſon is beyond doubt, 
n the Engliſh language, the moſt perfect 
example: and therefore, though not with- 
out ſome faults, he is, on the whole, the 
ſafeſt model for imitation, and the freeſt 
from confiderable defects, which the lan- 
guage affords, Perſpicuous and pure he 
is in the higheſt degree; his preciſion, in- 
deed, not very great; yet nearly as great 
as the ſubjec̃ts which he treats of require: 
the conſlruction of his ſentences eaſy, agree- 
able, and commonly very muſical ; carry- 
iog a character of ſmoothneſs, more than 


ſtrength. In figurative language he is 
meta- 


rich, particularly in fimilies a 


er his Style ſplendid without bein 

Y. There is not the leaſt affectation in 
his manner; we ſee no marks- of labour; 
nothing forced or conſtrained ; but great 
elegance joined with great eaſe and fim- 
5 Te is, in particular, diſtinguiſhed 
y a character of modeſty and of polite- 
neſs, which appears in all his writings. No 
author has a more popular and inſinuating 
manner; and the great regard which he 
every where ſhews for virtue and religion, 
recommends him highly. If he fails in 


pore! which are ſo employed, as to ren- 
4 


any thing, it is in want of ſtrength and pre- 
Gon. Nt 


lion, Which renders, his manner, though 
EN ſuited to ſuch op a8 he writes 
in the Spectator, not altogether a proper 
model for any of the hi eee. more ela- 
n kinds of compoſition. Though the 
public have ever done much juſtice to his 
merit, yet the nature of his merit has not 
always been ſeen in its true light: for, 
though his poetry be elegant, he certainly 
bears a higher rank among the proſe writ- 


ers, than he is entitled to among the poets ; 


ad, in proſe, his humour is of à much 
1 ah more original ſtrain, than his 


philoſophy. The character of Sir Roger 
TORTS 4 


BOOK u. oLAFSsICAL AND HISTORICAL. | 39g 
a more lively impreſſion of his own cha- 


de Coverley diſcovers more genius than the 
critique on Milton. 


have been giving, one never tires of read - 
ing. There is nothing in their manner 
that ftrains or fatigues our thoughts: we 
are pleaſed, without being dazzled by their 
laſtre. So powerful is the charm of Sim- 
plicity in an author of real genius, that it 


a tones for many defe&s, and reconciies'us 


to many a careleſs expreſſion. Hence, in 
all the moſt excellent authors, both i 

and We- the er — mr 
may be always remarked ; although. other 
—— being predominant, - this — 
* n 
racter. Thu 


of all his grandeur ; and Demoſthenes in 


the midſt of all his vehemence. To grave 


and ſolemn writings, Simplicity of manner 
adds the more — Je air, Accordi ing- 
ly, this has often been remarked as 

prevailing character throughout all the ſa- 
cred Scri : and indeed no other cha- 
racter of Style was ſo much ſuited to the 
4 29, | Lord "SHAFTSBURY deficient in 
of authors who, notwithſtanding many 


excellencies, have rendered their Style 
much leſs beautiful by want of Simplicity, 


I cannot give a more remarkable example 


than Lord Shafiſbury. This is an author 


on whom I have made obſervations ſeveral 


times before; and ſhall now take leave of 


him, with giving his general character un- 
der this head. Conſiderable merit, doubt- 
lefs, he has. His works might be rad 
with profit for the moral philoſophy which 
they contain, had he not filled them. wi 

ſo many . and invidious infinuations 
againſt the Chriſtian Religion; thrown our, 


too, with ſo much ſpleen and ſatire, as do ; 


no honour to his memory, either as an au- 


thor. or a man, His lan age has many 
tt 


beauties. It is firm and ſupported in an 


uncommon degree: it is rich and muſical. _ 


No Engliſh author, as | formerly ſhewed, 


has attended ſo much to the regular con- 


ſtruction of his ſentences, both with eſpect 
to iety, and with reſpect to cadence. 

this gives ſo much elegance and pon 
to his language, that there is no wonder it 


- ſhould ha ve been ſometimes highly admir- 
ed. It s greatly hurt, however, by per- 


Vi. 
$28. | Simplicity of Style never deri, 
Such authors as thoſe, whoſe charaſters ! 


hus Milton is ſimple in the midſt 
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petual ſtiffneſs and affectation. This is its 

capital fault. His lordfhip can expreſs no- 
jw: hr Simplicity. He ſeems to have 

ered it as vulgar, and beneath the 

ignity of a man of quality to ſpeak like 


men. Hence he is ever in buſkins; 
full of circumlocutions and artificial ele- 


- Ggures and ornament of every kind, he is 

exceedingly fond ; ſometimes happy in 
them; but his fondneſs for them is too vi- 
and having. once laid hold of ſome 
metaphor or allufon chat pleaſed him, he 


of Simplicity ; is always extolling it in the 
ancients, and cenſuring the moderns for 
the want of it ; though he departs from it 
himſelf as far as any one modern whatever. 


warmth of paſſion ; few ſtrong or vigorous 
feclings; and the coldneſs of bis — 
led him to that artificial and ſtately man- 
ner which appears in his writings. He was 
fanderof nothing than of wit and _— 
but he is far from being happy in it. He 
attempts it often, but always awkwardly ; 

he iy WE, even in his plcaſamtry 3 and 
kughs in form, like an author, and not 
From the account which I have given 
of Lord Shaftſbury's manner, it may eaſily 
be imagined, that be would miſlead many 
who blindly admired . him. Nothing is 
mare dangerous to the tribe of imirators, 
than an author, who with many impoſing 
| heagties, bas alſo ſome very conſiderable 

blemiſhes. This is Fully exemplified in 
Mr. Blackwall of Aberdeen, the author of 
the Life of Homer, the Letters on Mytho- 


7 and the Court of Auguſtus; a writer 
of c 


: onſiderable learning, and of ingenuity 

alſo; but infected with an extravagant love 

of an artificial Style, and of that parade of 

| ® It; may, perhaps; be not unworthy of being 

- wow ws, that the Tac of . bom 
irTue. was iſhed, tioufly 

parate form, in the 124. inp and 1 


to be wet with t by comparing which with the cor- 
Ne 


among his works, we ſes one of the moſt curious and 
er 
Labor.; the art iſhing language, hreakin 
ſentences, and working up an imperfect dr: 

6 & highly ande perde a draoght ins 
l i i 


rean manner. | 
Having now ſaid ſo much to recommend 
Simplicity, or the eaſy and natural manner 
of writing, and having pointed out the de- 
fects of an 828 manner; in order to 
prevent miſtakes on this ſubjeR, it is ne- 
- me to obſerve, that it is very 
poſſible for an author to write ſimply, and 


g yet not beautifully. One may be free from 
affectation, and not have merit. The beau- 


tiful Simplicity ſuppoſes an author to pol. 
ſeſs real 8 to rl with lie pu. 
2 and livelineſs of imagination. In this 

e, the ſimplicity or una ffectedneſs of his 
manner, is the crowning ornament; it 
. every other beauty; it is the 
dreſs of nature, without Which all beauties 
are imperfe&t. But if mere unaffectedneſs 
were ſufficient to conſtitute the beauty of 
Style, weak, trifting, and dull writers might 
often lay claim to this beauty. And ac- 
cordingly we frequently meet with pre- 
tended critics, who extol the dulleſt writers 
on account of what they call the « Chaſte 
— po of their manner; which, in 

is no other than the abſence of every 
ornament, through the mere want of geni- 
us and imagination, We muſt diſtinguiſh, 
therefore, between that r which 
accompanies true genius, and which is per- 
fectly compatible with every proper orna- 
ment of Style; and that which is no other 
than a careleſs and ſlovenly manner. In- 
deed the diſtinction is eaſily made from the 
effect produced. The one never fails to 
Linde the reader; the other is * and 
tireſome. r! 

$30. On the Vebement 8 TYII. 

1 to mention one other manner 
or character of Style, different from any 
that I have yet ſpoken of ; which may be 
diflinguiſhed by the name of the Vehe- 
ment. "This always implies ſtrength ; and 
is not, by any means, inconſiſtent wi 
Simplicity: but, in its predominant cha - 
racer, is diſtinguiſhable from either the 


ſtrong or the ſimple manner. It has a pe- 


culiar ardour; it is a glowing Style; the 
lan of a man, whofe imagination and 
ons are heated, and ſtrongly affected 


leſſer graces, 
— . 
torrent. It to 

wr gr he is 1 


oratory ; 
from 8 e 
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perfect example of this ſpecies of Style. 
5 ; . 1 | g 12 Blair. 
$ 31. Lord Bol ivo RON excelled inthe 

ET . 


Among Engliſh writers, the one who has 
moſt of this character, though mixed, in- 
deed, with ſeveral defects, is Lord Boling- 
broke. Bolingbroke was formed by na- 
ture to be a factious leader; the dema - 

ogue of a popular aſſembly. According - 
ly, the Style that runs through all his po- 
htical writings, is that of one declaimin 
with heat, rather than writing with delibe- 
ration. He abounds in rhetorical figures; 
and pours himſelf forth with great impe- 
tuofity. He is copious to a fault; places 
the ſame If before us in many diffe- 
rent views; but generally with life and 
ardour. He js bold, rather than correct; 
a torrent that flows ſtrong, but often mud- 
dy. His ſentences are varied as to length 
and ſhortneſs ; inclining, however,.moſt to 
long ods, ſometimes including paren- 

es, and frequently crowding and heap- 
ing a multitude of things upon one ano- 
ther, as naturally happens in the warmth of 
_ Jo the avg of his wor! s, there 
is great” felicity and preciſiog. In exact 
conſtruction 1 he is much in- 
ferior to Lord Shaftibuty; but greatly ſu- 
perior to him in life and eaſe, Upon the 
whole, his merit, as a writer, would have 
been very conſiderable, if his matter 
equalled his Style. But whilt we fi 


many things to commend in the latter, in 
the . as I before remarked, we can 


hardly find any thing to commend, In 
his reaſonings, for the moſt part, he is 
flimſy and falſe; in his political writings, 
factious: in what he calls his philoſophical 


ones, irreligious and ſophiſtical in the high- 
. 


32. Direct ions for forming @ STYLE. 

It will be more to the purpoſe, that I 
conclude theſe differtations upon Style with 
a few e ions concerning e proper me- 
thod of attaining a good Style in general; 
leaving the particular character of that 
Style to be either formed by the ſubject 


- 


bent of 


8 "g which we are to write or 
This is a direction which may at 


appear to have. ſmall relation to Style, 
by ”4 — wb: + 1 Þ - *-- # * * 1 


x 


enius. | 
The Ed direAion which 1 give for d 
en is, to ſtudy clear ideas on the ſub- . 
concerni 
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tions of Demoſthenes furniſh the full and 


Its relation. to it, however, is extremely 
cloſe. The foundation of all good Style 
is good ſenſe, accompanied with a livel 
imagination. The Style and thoughts o- 
a writer are ſo intimately connected, that, 
as J have ſeveral times hintgd, it is fre: 
quently hard to diſtinguiſh them. Where- 
ever 
minds are faint and indiſtinct, or perp 

and confuſed, our Style in renting of ſuch 
things will infallibly be ſo too. Whereas, 
what we conceive clearly and feel ſtrong- 


ly, we will naturally expreſs with clearneſg 


and with ſtrength, . This, then, we may be 
aſſured, is a capita as to Sty 
think cloſely of the ſubject, till we have 
attained a full and diſtin view of - the 
matter which we are to clothe in words, 
till we become warm and intereſted in it; 
then, and not till then, ſhall we fond exy 
preſſion begin to flow, Generally ſpeak - 
ing, the beſt and moſt proper expreſſions, 
are thoſe which a gleax view of the ſub 


ſuggeſts, without much labour or enquiry 


er them. This is QuinQilian's obſervay 


tion, Lib. viii. c. . Plerumqde optimg 
« verba rebus cohærent, et cernuntur ſug 
% Jumine,.. At nos que rimus illa, tans 
tt quam lateant ſeque ſubducant. Ita nun 
« quam putamus yerba eſſe circa id de 


1 tzmas, et inventis vim aſlerimgs* .*? 


11 quo dicendum eſt; ſed ex aliis locis per 


ö ig that will 
improve Style. This is ſo far from ing 5 


the caſe, that by frequent, careleſs 


haſty compoſition, we e err 


inly à very bad Style; we ſhi 
„ 


faults, and correcting negligences, than if 

we had not been acguſiomed to compo» 

ficion at all. In the Hegining, thargfore, 
| * 1 


on which we write, or prompted by the „. 


e impreſſions of things upon %s. 


rule as to Style, to 
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e ought to write ſlowly and with much 
Care. Let the facility and ſ pers of writing, 

be the fruit of longer practice. « Moram et 
s ſolicitudinem,“ ſays Qginctilian with the 


— 


greaceſt reaſon, L. x. c. f « inirus impero. 
i 


Nam primum hoc conſtituendum ac obti- 
« nendum eſt, ut quam obtimè ſcribamns ; 
«« celeritatem dabit conſuetudo. Paulatim 
« res facilids ſe oſtendent, verba reſponde- 
bunt, compoſitio proſequetur. Cuncta 
« denique et in familia bene inſtituta in 
officio erunt. Summa hæc eſt rei: citò 
« ſcribendo non fit ut bene ſcribatur ; bens 


r {cribendo, fit ut citd*. gn Blair. 
5 34. Too anxious a Care about Worvs 
6-47 e to be avoided. ' © ; 


We muft obſerve, however, that there 
may be an extreme in too great and anx- 
Jous à care about Words. We muſt not 
retard the-courſe of thought, nor cool the 
| Heat of imagination, by pauſing too long 
on every word we employ. There 1s, on 
certain occaſions, a glow of compoſition 
which ſhould be kept up, if we hope to 
expreſs ourſelves happily, though at the 
- expence of allowing ſome inadrerteng) 
to Were A more ſevere examination 
of theſe muſt be left to be the work of 
correction. For if the practice of compo- 
nition be uſeful, the laborious work of cor- 
recting is no leſs ſo; it is indeed abſolutely 
— to our reaping any beneſit from 
the habit of compoſition. What we have 
written ſhould be laid by for. ſome little 
time, till the ardour of compoſition be paſt, 
till the fondneſs for the expreſſions we 
Save uſed be worn off, and the expreſſions 
themſelves be forgotten; and then review- 
lng our work wick a cool and critical eye, 
as if it were the performance of another, 
we. ſhall diſcern many imperfections which 
at firſt eſcaped us. Then is the ſeaſon for 
pruning redundancies ; for weighing the 


arrangement of ſentences ;, for attending to 


we juncture 8 particles; and 
bringing 9 into à regular, correct, and 
ſupported form. This *« Lime Labor” 
I but ph ſubmitted to by all who would 


. "© « T enjoin that ſuch as are beginning the 


Fri ſhould be, to write as well as poſſible 3 prac- 
„ tice will enable them to write ſpeedily, By 
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perceive that which is the moſt beautiful. 


ue Own genius. 


communicate their thoughts with proper 
advantage to others ; ſome practice in 
it will ſoon ſharpen their eye to the moſt 
neceſſary objects of attention, and render 
it a much more eaſy and practicable work 
than might at firſt be imagined. Bid. 


F 35. fn Acquaintance vith the beſt Au- 
 "thors neceſſary to the Formation of 4 
" "STYLB. 25 

In tbe third place, with reſpect to the 
aſſiſtance that is to be gained from the 
writings of others, it is obvious that we 
ought to render ourſelves well acquainted 
with the Style of the beſt authors. This is 


requiſite, both in order to form a juſt taſte 


in Style, and to ſupply us with a full 
ſtock of words on every ſubject. In read- 
ing authors with a view to Style, atten- 
tion ſhould be given to the iarities of 
their different manners ; and in this and 
former Lectures I have endeavoured to 
ſuggeſt ſeveral things that may be uſeful 
in this view, I know no exerciſe that will 
be found more uſeful for acquiring a pro- 
per Style, than to tranſlate. ſome — ua 
rom an eminent Engliſh author, into our 
own words. What I mean is, to take, 
for inſtance, ſome page | of one of Mr. 
Addiſon's SpeQators, and read it carefully 
over two or three times, till we have got 
a firm hold of the thoughts contained in it; 
then to lay aſide the book ; to attempt to 
write out the paſſage from memory, in 
the beſt way we can; and having done ſo, 


next to open the book, and compare what 


we have written with the Style of the au- 
thor. Such an exerciſe will, by compa- 


riſon, ſhew us where the defects of our 
Style lie; will lead us to the proper atten- 


tions for rectifying them; and, among 
the different ways in which the ſame 
thought may be expreſſed, will make us 


Ibid. 


.$ 36. A fervile Imitation to be avoided. 
In the fourth place, I maſt caution, at 
the ſame time, againſt a ſervile imitation 
of any one author whatever. This is al- 
"Ys dangerous. It hampers. genius; it 
is likely to. produce a ſtiff manner; 
thoſe who are given to cloſe imitation, ge- 
nerally imitate an author's faults as well as 
his n No hy ay 1 rqges 
a, good writer, or „ 60 not 
Ke degree of 5 to follow his 


We ought to beware, in 
particular, of adopting any author's noted 
or tranſcribing paſſages from nee 


articu 
phraſes, 
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Such a habit will prove fatal to all genuine 
compoſition. Infinitely better it is to have 


ſomething that is our own, though of mo. 


derate beauty, than to affect to ſhine in 


borrowed ornaments, which will, at laſt, 


betray the utter poverty of our genids. 
On theſe heads of eompoſing, correcting, 
reading and imitating, I adviſe every 
ſtudent of oratory to conſult what Quĩncti- 
lian has delivered in the Tenth Book of 


his Inſtitutions, where he will find a va- 


riety of excellent obſervations and direc- 
tions, that well deſerve attention. Blair. 


'4$ 37. STYLE muſt be adapted to the 
f Subject A 
In the fifth place, it is an obvious but 


material rule, with reſpe& to Style, that 
we always ftudy to adapt it to the ſubject, 


and alſo to the capacity of our hearers, 


if we are to ſpeak in public. Nothing me- 
rits the name of eloquent or beautiful, 
which 1s not ſuited to the occaſion, and to 


the perſons to whom i is addreſſed. It. 


is to the laſt degree awkward and abſurd, 
to attempt à poetical florid Style, on oc- 


\cafions when it ſhould be our buſineſs 


only to argue and reaſon; or to {peak with 
elaborate pomp'of 
ſons who comprehend nothing of it, and 
who can only ſtare at our unſeaſonable 
magnificence. Theſe are defects not fo 
much in point of Style, as, what is much 


worſe, in point of common ſenſe, When 
we ought 


we begin to write or ſpe 
previouſly to fix in our minds a clear con- 


ion of the and to be aimed at; to keep 


this ſteadily in our view, and to ſuit our 


Style to it. If we do not ſacrifice to this der 


great object every ill-timed ornament that 
may occur to our fancy, we are unpardon- 


able; and though children and fools may 
_ admire, men of ſenſe will laugh at us and 


our Style. Tbid. 


F 38. Attention to STYLE muf nor detrad? 
. from Attention to THouGHT. © 


In the laſt place, I cannot conclude the 


ſubje& without this admonition, that, in 


any caſe, and on any occaſion, attention 


to Style muſt not 1 1 us ſo much, as 
to detract from a higher d 


tion to the Thoughts, „ Curam verbo- 


« rum,” ſays the great Roman Critic, 


rerum volo efle_ ſolicitudinem *” A 
direction the more neceſſary, as the pre- 


* To your - expreſſion be attentiye; but about 


©, your matter be ſolicitous,” 


, 8 
4 + #8. „ Mag Cu 
5 o = 


| be attained by induſtry, with, the kelp. of 


many writers frivolouſly rich in Style, but 
wiretchedly * in ſentiment. The public , 
0 


« eloquentia ; quæ fi: toto corpore valet, 


reſſion, before per- 


ee of atten- 
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| ſent taſte of the age, in writing, ſeems to 


lean more to Style than to Thought. It 
is much eaſier io dreſs up trivial and com- 
mon ſentiments with ſome beauty of ex- 
preſſion, than to afford a fund of vigorous, 
ingenious, and uſeful. thoughts. The lat- 
ter requires true genius; former may 


very ſuperficial parts. Hence, we find ſo. 


ear is now ſo much accuſtomed to à cor- 


rect and ornamented Style, that no writer 


can, with ſaſety, neglect the ſtudy of it. 
Bat he is a contemptible one, who does not 

look to: ſomething beyond it; who does 
not lay the chief ſtreſs upon his matter, and 
employ ſach ornaments of Style to recom- 

mend it, as are manly, not foppiſh, 
« Majore animo,” ſays the writer whom 
I have ſo often . « aggredienda eſt 


« ungues polire et capillum componere, . 
« non exiſtimabit ad curam ſyam pertinere. 
« Ornatus et virilis et fortis et ſanctus fit; 
« nec effeminatam levitatem et fuco emen- 
« titum colorem amet ; ſanguine et viri- 
« bus niteat. ? ia. 
| © 39. Of the Riſe of Poetry among the _. 
as Rom ASS. 
The Romans, in the infancy of their 
ſtate, were entirely rude and unpoliſhed.. 


They came a were 


increaſed from. the refuſe -of the nations 
around them; and their manners — 
with their original. As they lived wholly. 


on tilling their graund at home, or on plun- 
from their neighbours, war was their bnu- 


ſineſs, and agriculture the chief art they ſol- 


lowed. Long after this, when they had 


88 their conqueſts over a great part of 
taly, and began to make a conſiderable 
figure in the world. — even their great men 


retained a roughneſs, which they raiſed into 
a virtue, by calling it Roman Spirit; and 
which might often much better g 


| ave been 
called Roman Barbarity. It ſeems to me, 
that there was more of auſterity than juſ- 
my . &-. 
tice, and. more of inſolence than courage, 
„ A higher ſpirit 
% who ſtudy eloquence. ought to conſult 
« the bealch and ſoundneſs af che whole body, 
10 rather than bend their attention to ſuch trifling | 
« objects as paring the nails, and drefling the 


« hair, Let ornament be, manly and chaſte, 


de without effeminate paiety, or artificial colour- 
« vg, ler it thine with the glow of beatth and 
« ſtrength.” : Te Bo I 2 "/Fh * 
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im ſome of- their moôſt celebrated actions. 
However that be, this is certain, that the 

were at firſt a nation of ſoldiers and huf- 
bandmen: roughneſs was long an applaud- 


ed character among them; and a ſort of 


ruſticity reigned, even in their ſenate- 
In a nation originally of ſuch a ter 
as this, taken up almoſt always in extend- 


ing their territories, very often in ſettling 


the balance of power among themſelves, 


not unfrequently in both meſe at the ſame 
ime, it was long before the politer arts 


made any appearance; and very long be- 
fore they took root or flouriſhed to any 


degree. Poetry was the firſt that did ſo; 
but ſuch a' poetry, as one might expect 


among a warlike, buſied, unpoliſhed peo- 


there 'was certainly ſomething of poetry 


among them in the next reign under Nu- 
ma: a prince; who pretended to converſe 
with the Muſes, as well as with Egeria; 
and who might poſſibly himſelf have made 
the verſes which the Salian prieſts ſong in 


his time. Pythagoras, either in the ſame 
reign, or if you pleaſe ſome time after, 
ve 
well as of philoſophy; for Cicero aſſures us, 
that the Pythagoreans made great uſe of 
and muſic: and probably they, 


17 | 
ike our old Druids, delivered moſt of their 
precepts in verſe; Indeed the chief em- 


ment of poetry, in that and the fol- 


wing ages, among the Romans, was of 
2 'religious kind. y Their very prayers, 


aud perhaps their whole liturgy, was 
poetical. They had alſo a ſort of pro- 
phetic or ſacred writers, who ſeem to have 


merous, that there were above two thou- 
ſand of their volumes remaining even to 


Auguſtus's time. They had a kind of 


plays too, in theſe early times, derived 
from what they had ſeen of the Tuſcan 
actors, when ſent for to Rome to expiate 


a plague that raged in the city. Theſe 


7 Shay to this day a 2 deal in uſe all 


- over In a more 


ſeem to have been either like our dumb- 


ſhews, or elſe a kind of extempore 


farces ; 


taly, and in 


particular manner add to that ex- 


tempore kind of jefling dialogues begun 


at their harveſt and vintage feaſts; and 
carried on ſo rudel S 


| uſively after- 
wards, as to occaſion a v 


to reſtrain. their licentiouſneſs—and thoſe 
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the Romans a tincture of poetry as 


ſevere law - 


lovers of poetry and good eating, who 


| ſeem to have attended the tables of the 


richer ſort, much like the old provincial 
poets, or our own Britiſh bards, and ſang 
there, to ſome inſtrument of muſic, the 
atchievements of their anceſtors, and the 
noble deeds of thoſe who had gone before 
them, to inflame others to follow their 
great examples, n AS, | 
The names of almoſt all theſe poets ſleep 

in peace with all their works; and, if we 
take the word of the other Roman 
writers of a better age, it is no great loſs 
to us. One of their beſt. poets repreſents 
them as very obſcure and very contemp- 
tible; one of their beſt hiſtorians avoids 
quoting them, as too barbarous for politer 
ears; and one of their moſt judicious em- 


ple. | | 3 perors ordered the greateſt part of their 
Not to enquire about the ſongs of tri- 
umph, mentioned even in Romulus's time, 


writings. to be burnt, that the world might 
be troubled with them no longer. 

All theſe poets therefore may very well 
be dropt in the account: there being no- 
thing remaining of their works: and pro- 
bably no merit to be found in them, if they 
had remained. And ſo we may date the be- 
ginning of the Roman from Livius 


| Andronicus, the. firſt of their poets of 


whom any thing does remain to us; and 
from whom the Romans themſelves ſeem 
to have dated the beginning of their poetry, 
even in the Auguſtan age. * 
The firft kind of poetry that was follow. 
ed with any ſucceſs among the Romans, 
was that for the ſtage. . They were a very 
1 and ſtage plays in the 
times made no inconſiderable part in their 


publie devotions; it is hence, perhove, that 


the greateſt number of their oldeſt poets, of 
whom we bave any remains, and indeed al- 


| | moſt all of chem, are dramatic poets. Hence. 
wrote generally in verſe; and were ſo nu- | | 


$ 40. Of Livivs, Nævius, and Ex- 
* NIUS. 122 
The ſoremoſt in this liſt, were Livius, 

Nzvius, and Ennis. Livius's firſt play 


(and it was the firſt written play that ever 


appeared at Rome, whence perhaps Ho- 
race calls him Livius Scriptor) was acted 


in the 514th year from the building of the 


city. ſeems to have got whatever re- 
putation he had, rather as their firſt, than 
as a good writer; for Cicero, who ad- 
mired _ theſe old poets. more than they 
were afterwards admired, is forced to give 
up Livius; and ſays, that his pieces did 
not deſerve. a. ſecond reading. He was 
for ſome time the ſole writer for the ſtage; 


till Nazvias roſe to rival him, and 2 
5 | 1 


bly far exceeded his maſter. Nævius 
ventured too on an epic, or rather an hifto- 
rical poem, on the firſt Carthagenian war. 
Ennius followed his ſteps in this, as well 
as in the dramatic way; and ſeems to 
have excelled him as much as he had ex- 
celled Livius; ſo much at leaſt, that Lu- 
cretius ſays of him, * That be was the 
firſt, of their poers who deſerved a laſting. 
crown from the Muſes.” Theſe three 
poets: were actors as well az. poets; and 


ſieem all of them to have wrote whatever 


was wanted for the ſtage, rather than to 
have conſulted; their own turn or genius, 
Each of them publiſhed, - ſometimes. tra- 
gedies, ſometimes comedies, and ſome- 
times a kind of dramatic fatires ; ſuch ſa» 
tires, L ſuppoſe, as had been occaſioned by 
the extempore poetry that had been in fa- 
| ſhion the century before them. All the 
- moſt celebrated dramatic writers of anti- 
quity excel only in one kind. There is no 
tragedy of Terence, or Menander ; and 
no comedy of Actius, or Euripides. But 
theſe firit dramatic poets, among the Ro- 
mans, attempted every thing indifferently; 
zaſt as the preſent fancy, or the demand 
of the people, led them. 

The . the Romans enjoyed after the 
ſecond: Punic war, when they had humbled 
their great rival Carthage; and their car- 
Tying on their conqueſts afterwards, with- 
out any great difiicultics, into Greece. 
gave them leiſure and opportunities for 
making 1 improvements in their 

poetry. Their dramatic writers began to 
act with more ſtradineſs and judgment; 
they followed one point of vie /: they had 
the benefit of the excellent. patterns the 
Greek writers had ſet them; and formed 
- themſelves on thoſe models. Spence. | 
er $41. Of PTrAUr us. 

Plautus was the firſt that conſulted his 
* own genius, and confined himſelf to that 
ſpecies of dramatic writing, for which he 
was the beſt fitted by nature. Indeed, his 
- comedy (like the old comedy at Athens) 
is of a ruder kind, and far enough from 

poliſh that was afterwards given it 
among the Romans. His jeſts are often 
rough, and his wit coarſe; but there is a 
ſtrength and ſpirit in him, that make one 
read. him with pleaſure; at. leaſt, he is 
much to be commended for being the firſt 
that conſideted what he was moſt capable 
of excelling in, and not endeayouring to 
ſhine in too many different ways at once. 

| Faciliue followed his example in this par- 
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few lines online 
viour, and P 
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ticular; but improved their comedy ſs 
much beyond him, that he is — 
Cicero, as perhaps the beſt of all the comic 
writers they ever had. This high cha- 
racter of him was not for his language, 
which is. given vp by Cicero, bimftlf .a 
faulty and incorrect; but either for che 
dignity of his characters, or the ſtrength 
and weight of his ſentiments. lh. 
ee oO Txxence. gen 
Terence made his firſt appearance when 
Czcilias was in high reputation. It is 
ſaid, that when he offered his rſt play to 
the Ediles, they ſent him with it t0;Caci- 
lius for his judgment of the piece. Cgci- 
lius was at ſupper when he came to him; 
and as Terence was dreſſed very meanly, be 
was placed on a. little look, and deſired to 
read away; but upon his having read a very 
æcilius altered his beha- 
ed him next himſelf at the 
table. They all admired him as a ziſing 
genius ; and the applauſe he. received from 
the public, anſwered the compliments they 
had made him in private. His Eunuchus, 
in: perl was acted twice in one day; 


he was paid more for that piece than 


ever had been given before for a comedy: 


and yet, by the way, it was not much aboy 
this pounds. We may ee by that, — 
the reſt of his plays Which remain to us, 


to what a degree of exaQneſs and elega & 


the Roman comedy, was arrived in hi 
time. There is à beautiful licity, 


which reigns through all his Works, Thers 


is no ſearching after wit, and no. oftenta- 
tion of. — in him. All his 22 
ſeem to ſay juſt what they ſhould ſay, aud 
no more. The tory is always going on; 
and goes on juſt as it ought. ; "This whole 
2 before Terence, and Jon after, 


is rather remarkable for ſtrength. than 


beauty in writing, Were we-to compare 
hike Kleie Age, the compoſitions 


it wit 1 
of this would appear 0 thoſe of the A 
ee 2 ang. 
compared. with the. ea lan; Dat 

rence's work is to $008.08 A RGA 
age, as the Ionic is to the Corinthian or 
ders it is not ſo ornamented, or 10 * 


The Roman language itſelf, in has h 


ſeems to be improved beyond what, one | 


could ever and to be advanced al- 
moſt a hundred years ſorwarder 


times he lived in. There are ſome who look 


upon this as one of the ſtrangeſt phænomena 
in * r world: but it is a phæno- 
| - ht 


; N 2 | 
Auguſtan 


nothing can be more . 


chan the | 


— 


. 
. 
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menort which may be well enough explain- 
ed from Cicero. He ſays, . that in ſeveral 
families the Roman language was ſpoken 
in perfection, even in thoſe times; and 
inſtances particularly in the families of the 
Lælii and the Scipio's. Every one knows 
that Terence was extremely intimate in 
both theſe families: and as the language 
of his pieces is that of familiar convetia- 
tion, he had indeed little more to do, than 
to write as they talked at their tables, 
Perhaps, too, he was obliged to Scipio and 
Lælius, for more than their bare conver- 
fations. That is not at all impoſſible; and 
indeed the Romans themſelves ſeem gene- 
rally to have imagined, that he was aſſiſted 
dy them in the writing part too. If it was 
really ſo, that will account ſtill better for 
the elegance of the language in his plays: 
| becauſe Terence himſelf was born out of 
Italy: and though he was brought thither 
very young, he received the firſt part-of 
his education in a family, where 
might not ſpeak with ſo much correctneſs 
a; Yates and io had been uſed to 
from their very infancy. Thus much for 
the language of Terence's plays: as for 
the reft, it ſeems, from what he ſays him- 
ſelf, that his moſt uſual method was to 
take his plans chiefly, and his characters 
wholly, from the Greek comic poets. 
Thoſe who ſay that he tranſlated all the 
comedies of Menander, certainly carry the 
matter too far. They were probably more 
than” Terence ever wrote. Indeed this 
would be more likely to be true of Afra- 
nius than Terence ; though I ſuppoſe, it 
would ſcarce hold, were we to take both 
8 43. Of AI AU. 
We have à very great loſs in the works 
4 Afranius: for . regarded, even 
the Auguſtan Age, as the moſt exact 
imitator of Menander. He owns himſelf, 
that he had no reſtraint in copying him; 
or any other of the Greek comic writers, 
wherever they ſet him a good example. 
Afranius's ftories and perſons were Ro- 
man, as Terence's were Grecian. This 
was looked as ſo material a point in 
thoſe days, that it made two different ſpe- 
Ties of comedy. Thoſe on a Greek ſtory 
were called, Palliatæ; and theſe on a Ro- 
man 'Togatz. Terence excelled all the 
oman poets in the former, and Afranius 
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great, that he was recko 


, even as thoſe of his 
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$ 44 Of Pacuvivs and Aetius, | 
About the ſame time that comedy was 


25 ſo conſiderably, Pacuvius and 


ius (one a contemporary of Terence, 


and the other of Afranius) carried tragedy 
as far towards perfection as it ever arrived 
in Roman hands, The ftep from Ennius 


to Pacuvius was à very great one; ſo 
„ in Cicero's 
time, the beſt of all their tragic poets, 
Pacuvius, as well as Terence, enjoyed the 
acquaintance and friendſhip of Lzlius and 
Scipio: but he did not profit ſo much by 


it, as to the improvement of his language. 


Indeed Nis ſtyle was not to be the common 


converſation ſtyle, as Terence's was; and 
all the ſtiffenings given to it, might take 
jaſt as much Koen its elegance as they 
added to its dignity. What is remarkable 
in him, is, that he was almoſt as eminent 
for painting as he was for poetry. He 


made the decorations for his own plays; 


and Pliny ſpeaks of ſome paintings by 
him, in . of 1 ＋ the mott 
celebrated work of their kind, done by 
any Roman of condition after Fabius Pic- 
tor. Actius began to publiſm When Pa- 
cuvius was leaving off: bis language was 
not ſo ſine, nor his verſes ſo well - turned, 
edeceſſor. There is 
a remarkable him in an old critic, 
which, as it may give ſome light into their 
different manners of writing, may be worth 
relating. Pacuvius, in his old age, retired 
to Tarentum, to enjoy the ſoftair and mild 
winters of that place. As Actius was ob- 
liged, on ſome affairs, to make a journey 
into Afia, he took Tarentum in his way, 
and ftaid there ſome days with Pacuvius. 
It was in this viſit that he read his tragedy 
of Atreus to bim, and deſired his opinion 
of it. Old Pacuvius, after hearing it out, 
told him very honeſtly, that the poetry was 
ſonorous and majeſtic, but that it ſeemed 
to him too ſtiff and harſh. Actius replied, 
that he was himſelf very ſenſible of that 
fault in his writings ; but that he was not 
at all ſorry for it: * for,” ſays he, 1 


have always been of opinion, that it is the 


ſame with writers as with fruits; among 
which thoſe that are moſt ſoft and palata- 
ble, decay the ſooneſt; whereas thoſe of a 
rough taſte laſt the longer, and have the 
finer reliſh, when once they come to be 
mellowed by time Whether this ſtyle 
ever came to be thus mellowed, I very 
much doubt; however that was, it is a 
"794 WED UL $17 P12 ne point 
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point that ſeems generally allowed, that he 
and Pacuvius were the two beſt tragic poets 
the Romans ever had, | Spence. 


$ 45- 


II us, 


All this while, that is, for above one 
hundred years, the ſtage, as you ſee, was 
almoſt ſolely in poſſeſſion of the Roman 
poets. It was new time for the other kinds 
of . to have their turn; however, the 
firlt that ſprung up and flouriſhed to any 
degree, was ſtill a cyon from the ſame root. 
What I mean, is Satire; the produce of 
the old comedy. This kind of poetry had 
been attempted in a different manner by 
ſome of the former writers, and in 
cular by Ennius: but it was fo altered and 
ſo improved by Lucilius, that he was called 
the inventor of it. This was a kind of 
poetry wholly of the Roman growth; and 


- 


| the only one the had that was ſo; and 


b 
the ld 


CRET1LUS, ad CATULLUS, . 


8 with philoſophy: and Catullus 


breaks out, he breaks out like lightning 
with force 


he at- 


valuable 


of 
and 


0. th Ras of Satire: Of Luct- 


All that remains to us 


parti. 


5 46. Of the Criticiſms of Cicero, Ho- 


them than the others. He gives up 


Auguſtus, combats it as a vulgar error 
his time; and perhaps it was an error 


than elegance, and put one more in mind 

of Homer than Vir l. ee 
Wich theſe.I thallchuſe to cloſe the firſt 
47 un for refine- 


of the Roman 
remarkable for ſtrength . 
ve dwelt longer on 


ment in writing. I 


it 2 than I ought ; but the order 
an 


ſucceſſion of theſe poets wanted much 
to be ſettled: and I was obliged to ſay 


ſomething of each of them, becauſe I may 


have recourſe to each on ſome occaſion vr 
another, in ſhewing you my. collection. 
the poetical 
Pema Cf che philalopdical poem 
poems of Catullus; iloſophical poem 
of Lucretius; fix 4 by Terence; 
and twenty by Plautus. Of all the reſt, 
there is nothing left us, except ſuch paſ- 
ages from their works as happened to be 
quoted by the ancient writers, and parti- 
cularly by Cicero and the old . 


. 


"RACE, and QUINCTILIAN on the above 

Writers. l A 
The beſt way to ſettle. the characters. 
and merits of theſe poets of the firſt age, 
where ſo little of their own works remains, 
is by conſidering what is ſaid of them by 


the other. Roman writers, who were w 


acquainted with their works. The belt of 
the Roman critics we can conſult now, and 


perhaps the beſt they everhad, are Cicero, 
| "56.6 and QuinQtilian. If we com 


their ſentiments of theſe poets, toge 


er 
we ſhall find a diſagreement in them; but 


« 


a diſagreement which I think may be ac- 


counted for, without any great di . 


Cicero, (as he lived before the Roman 


try was brought to perfection, and 


2offibly as no. very good judge of 1 
f or £46, hig of 


imſelf) ſeems to 2 
vius indeed : but then he makes it ma 
commending Nævius. All the other comic 
poets he quotes often with. reſpect; and as 
to the tragic, he carries it ſo | ſeem 
ſtrongly inclined to oppoſe old Ennius to 

us, Pacuvius to Sophocles, and Ac- 
tius to Euripides. This high notion of the 
old 
eſpecially among the more el rt 
people) inthe Augulan, ge: 


much longer. Horace, in his epiſtle 


from which that prince himſelf was not 
Dd 4 _ wholly 


3 
16% 


an age more 


ſo far as to ſeem 


was probably the general faſhion 

in ih time ; and it — 
N 

2 

wc 
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wholly free. However that be, Horace, 
bn this occaſion, enters into the queſtion 


* 


fully, and with a good deal of warmth. 
character he gives of the old drama - 
tic poets (which indeed int ludes all the 
Poets I have been ſpeaking of, except Lu- 
cilius, Lucretius, and Catullus), is perhaps 
r by He 1 10 3 their 
| was in a great degree ſuperan- 
3 in bie time; that WP aid 
© often negligent and incorreRt ; and that 
there is generally a ſtiffneſs in theit com- 
tions: that people indeed might par- 
don theſe thing; in chem, as the fauſt of 
the times they lived in; bat that it was 
provoking they ſhould think of commend- 
ag them for thoſe very faylts:” In anb- 
_ ther piece of his; which turns pretty much 
on the fame ſubject, he gives Lucilius's 
Character much in the fame manner. He 
Owns, © that he had a good deal of wit; 
but then it is rather of the farce kind, 
than true genteel wit. He 4 L 
writer, and has a great many good thin 
. ut 15 pa ſuperfluous — 
ncorrect; his language is daſhed affectedly 
with Greek ; and his verſes ate hard and 
unharmonidus. — QuinAtlian ſteers the 
middle way between both. Cicero per- 
haps was a little miſled by his nearneſs to 
their times; and Horace by his ſubject, 


which was profeſſedly to ſpeak againft the 


old writers. Quinctilian, therefore, does 
not commend them ſo generally as Cicero, 
nor ſpeak againft them ſo ſtrongly as Ho. 


race; and is perhaps more to be depended 
nut ar Fe 


75 this cafe, than Either of them. 
e compares the works of Ennius to ſome 
ſacted _ grove, in which the old oaks look 
rather yenerable * He com- 
ends Patuvius and Acius, for the ſtrength 
their language and the force of their 
ſentiments ; but ſsys, © they wanted that 
olim which was ſet on the (Privy, poe 
Afterwards.“ He pers of Plautus 
Czcilius, 25 applauded writers : of Te- 
_ rence as a moſt elegant, and of Afranius, 
- #s an excellent one; but they all, ſays he, 
All 4 J the grace and beauty 
| 1 4 to LB e Attic writers 
of comedy, and which is perhaps peculiar 
to the dialect they wrote 1. To conclude: 
According to him, Luciljius is too much 
cried up by. many, and too much run down 
vrace ; Lucretids is mote to be read 
for his matter than for his fiyle ; and Ca- 
 tullbs is remarkable in the ſatirical part of 
. His works, but ſcarce ſy in the reſt of his 
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| ameng the ROM ANG. 

The firſt age was only as the dawning 
of the Roman poetry, in compariſon of the 
clear full light that opened all at once 
afterwards, under Auguſtus Czfari The 
ſtate which had been ſo long tending to- 
watds a' monarchy, was quite ſettled down 
to that form by this prince. When be 
had no longer any dangerous opponents, 
he grew mild, or at leaft concealed the 
cruelty of his temper. He gave peace 
and quiet to the people that were fallen 
into his hands; and looked kindly on the 
improvement of all the arts arid elegancies 
of life among them. He had a miniſter, 
too, under him, who' (though a very bad 
writer himſelf} knew how 10 encourage 
the beſt; and who admitted the beſt poets, 
in particular, into a very t ſhare of 
friendſhip and intimacy with him. Virgil 
was one of the foremoſt in this lit ; who, 
at his firſt ſetting out, grew ſoon their moſt 
applauded writer for getiteel paſtorals: 

en gave them the moſt beautiful and 


moſt correct poem that ever was wrote in 


the Roman language, in his rules of agri- 
culture {ſo beatitiful, that ſome of the an- 
cients ſeem to accuſe Virgil of having 
ſtudied beauty too much in that piece); 
and laſt of all, undertook a political poem, 
in ſupport of the new efabliſhment. l 
have and this to be the intent of the 
Eneid, ever fince I firſt read Boſſu; and 
the more one conſiders it, the more I 


think one is confirmed in that opinion. 


Virgil is ſaid to have begun this poem the 
1 that Au 405 was freed from 
his great rival Anthony: the government 
of the Roman empire was-to be wholly in 
him : and thought he choſe to be called 
their father, he was, in every thing but 
the name, their King. This monarchical 
form of government muſt naturally be apt 
f. the people. Virgil ſeems to 
have laid the plan or his to reconcile 
them to it. He takes advantage of their 
religious turn i and of ſome old prophecies 


that muſt have been very flattering to tho 


Roman people, as promiſing them tlie em- 
pire of the whole world: he weaves this in 
with the moſt probable account of their 
origin, that of thei being deſcended from 

e Trojans To be a little more parti- 
cular: Virgil, in bis Eneid, ſhews that 
Fneas was called into their country by the 
expreſs order of the z that he was 
made king of it, by the will Waves 


. 
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and by all the human rights that could be; 
that there was an unititerrupted ſucceſſion of 
kings from him to Romulus; that his heirs 


were to reign there for ever and that the' 


Romans, under them, were to obtain the 


monarchy of the world. It appears from 
Virgil, and the other Roman writers, that 


ulias Cæſar was of the royal race, and 
that 7 . was his ſole heir. The na- 


tural reſult of. all this is, that the promiſes 


made to the Roman people, in and through 
this race, terminating in Auguſtus, -the 
Romans if they would obey the gods, 
and be maſters of the world, were to yield 
obedience to the new eflabliſhment under 
that prince. As odd a ſcheme as this may 
ſeem now, it is ſcarce ſo 2 as _ 
| ople us, who. perſuade 
Hue 9 that an 46 olute obedience was 
owing to our kings, on their ſuppoſed de- 
ſcent from ſome unknown patriarch :- and 


yet that had its effects with many, about a 


century ago; and ſeems not to have quite 
loſt all its influence, even in our remem- 
brance. However that be, I think it ap- 
pears plain enough, that the two. great 
pou aimed. at by Virgil in his Eaeid, 
vere to maintaio-their old religious tenets, 
and to ſupport the new form of govern- 
ment in che family of the Cælars. That 

m therefore may very well be con- 
dered as a religious and political work, 
or rather (as the vulgar religion with them 
was ſcarce any thing more than an engine 
o lace) it may fairly enough be con- 

red as a, work merely political. If 
this was the caſe, Vi 


il was not ſo highly 


encouraged by Auguſtus and Mæcenas for 
ht 02g To ſpeak 


alittle more plaigly: 
He wrote in the ſervice of the new uſur- 
pation on the ſtate : and all that can be 
offered in vindication of him, in this light, 
is, that the uſurper he wrote for, was grown 
a tame one; and that the temper and bent 
of their conſtitution, at that time, was 
ſuch, that the reins of government muſt 
have fallen into the hands of ſome one 
perſon or another; and might probably, 
on any new revolution have fallen into 
the hands of ſome one leſs mild and indul - 


ent than Auguſtus was, at the time when | 


irgy. wrote this poem in his ſervice 
But whatever may be ſaid of his reaſons 
for writing it, the-poem itſelf has been 
bighly appended in all ages, from its firſt 
appearance to this day; and though left 
5 eV by its author, has been always 
eckoned as much ſuperior to all the other 
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epic poems among the Romans, as Ho- 
mer's is among the Greeks,” * Spence, 


$ 48. Obferwations on the Euzib, and 
_ the Autbor's Genius, CAC! ; 


It preſerves more 10 us of the religion 
of the Romans, * LA other Latin 
ets (excepting only Ovid) put together: 
= Wu. - - forms Fe jets oath 
of theit deities, as ſtrongly as if we had 
ſo many pictures of them preſerved to us, 
done by ſome of the beſt hands in the Au- 
guſian age. It is remarkable that be is 
commended by ſome of the ancients them- 


ſelves, for the ſtrength of his imagination 


as to this particular, though in general 
that is not his character, ſo much as exact- 
neſs. He was certainly the moſt correct 
poet even of his time; in which all falſe 
thoughts and idle ornaments in writing 
were diſcouraged: and it is as certain, 
that there is but little of invention in his 
Faeid ; much leſs, I believe, than is gene- 
rally imagined. Almoſt all the little facts 
in it are built on hiſtory; and even as to 
the particular lines, no one perhaps ever 
borrowed more from the.. poets that pre- 
ceded him, than he did. He goes ſo far 
back as to old Ennius ; and 2 — inſerts 
whole verſes from ham, and ſome other of 
theirearlieſt writers. The obſoleteneſs of 

their 2 did not hinder. him much in 
this : for he was a particular lover of their 
old language; and no doubt inſerted many 

more antiquated words in his poem, than 


we can dilcover at preſent. Judgment is 
his diſtinguiſhing character; Sy 1 great 
excellence conſiſted in chuſing and ranging 
Nr Whatever he horrewed he 
had the ſkill of making his on, by weay» 


ing i ſo. well into. his. work,, chat it looks 
of a piece ; even thoſe parts. of his 


poems, where this may. be molt praRiiſedz 
reſembling. a fine piece of Moſaic, in 


which all the parts, though, of ſuch. dif- 
ferent marbles, unite together; and the 

various ſhades and colours are ſo artfully 
diſpoſed as to melt off inſenſibly into one 
another. 8 | L595 07 ant 
One of the greateſt beauties. in. Virgil's 
private {+ — was, his REY 


Bly of himſelf; and -bandiomely of others: | 
and was ready to ſhew his lobe of merit, 


even where it might ſeem to claſh with his 


own. He was the firſt who recommended 
Horace to Macens. I. 
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an poets, and 
was no unworthy rival of ſeveral of 


j 
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4 This 8 49. 0 Hon ner. ny . 
HForace was the fitteſt man in the world 
for a court where wit was ſo particularly 


ed. No man ſeems to have had 


more, and all of the genteeleſt ſort; or to 
ha ve been better acquainted with mankind. 
His gaiety, and even his debauchery, made 
him Rill the more agreeable to Mzcenas : 
fo that it is no wonder that his acquaint- 
ance with that Miniſter grew up to ſo high 


2 a depree of friendſhip as is very uncom- 
3 a firſt Miniſter and a poet; 


and which had poſſibly fuch an effect on 
the latter, as one ſhall ſcarce ever hear of be- 


dien any two friends, the moſt on a level: 


for there is ſome room to conjecture, that 
he haſtened himſe!f out of this world to 


pany. his great friend in the next. 
9 has been moſt generally celebrated 
for his lyric poems; in which he far ex- 
celled all the R om erhaps 


Greek: which ſeems to have been the 
height of his ambition. His next point of 
merit, as it has been uſually reckoned, was 
his refining ſatire; and bringing it from 
the coarſeneſs and harſhneſs of Lucilius to 
that genteel, eaſy manner, which he, and 
perhaps nobody but he and .one perſon 
in all the ages fince, has ever poſſeſ- 

4 do not remember that any one of 
ancients ſays any thing of his epiſtles ; 
vis has made me ſometimes imagine, 
is epiſtles and fatires might origi- 

| the ſame 
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; „ that ſeveral of the ſatires 
juſt as well be called epiſtles, as 
of his epiſſles have the ſpirit of ſa- 

This latter his works, 


BY 


- 
8 
: 
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_ criticiſm, in which he ſo very much ex- 


celled; eſpecially in his! iſtle to Au- 
guſtus; and chat other to the Piſo's, com- 
monly called his Art of Poetry. They 
abound in ſtrokes which ſhew his great 
knowledge of mankind, and in that pleaſ- 
ing way he had of teaching philoſophy, of 
laughing away vice, and inſinuating virtue 
into the minds of his readers, They may 


ACTS IN PROSE. | 
ſerve, as much as almoſt any mg can, 
to make*men wiſer and better: for he has 
the moſt agreeable way of preaching that 
ever was. He was, in general, an honeſt, 
good man himſelf; at leaſt he does not 
cem to have had any one ill- natured vice 
about him. Other poets we admire; but 
there is not any of the ancient that! 
could wiſh to have been acquainted with, 
ſo much as Horace. One cannot be very 
converſant with his writings, without hay. 
ing a fri ip for the man; and longing 
to have juſt ſuch another as he was for 
one's friend. Spence. 


50. Tizurtus, Prorgzrius, 
N 4 — | 

In that happy and in the ſame 
court, flouriſhed Tibullus. He enjoyed 
the acquaintance of Horace, who mentions 
him in a kind and friendly manner, both 
in his Odes and in his Epiſtles. Tibullus 
is evidently the moſt exact and moſt beau- 
tiful writer of love verſes among the Ro- 
mans, and was eſteemed ſo by their beſt 
judges ; though there were ſome, it ſeems, 
* 9 tter a 75 of „ e 
judging, who opertius to him. 
TTibollas's talent ſeems to . only 
ſor — iac _ dp his compliment 
on which is his onl out of 
it) ng, think, too . be 
was neither defigned for heroic verſe, 
nor panegyric. Elegance is as much Lis 
diſtinguiſhing character, m_ the elegiac 
writers of this age, as it is Terence's, 
_— the comic writers of the former; 
and if his ſubje& will never let him be ſub- 
lime, his judgment at leaſt always keej 
him from being faulty. His rival 
cotemporary, Propertius, ſeems to have ſet 
himſelf too many different models, to copy 
either of them ſo well us he might other- 
wiſe have done. In one place, he calls 


himſelf the Roman Callimachus; in ano- 


ther, he talks of rivalling Philetas : and he 


is faid to bave ſtudied Mimnermus, and 
+ ſome other of the Greek lyric writers, with 


the ſame view. You may ſee by this, 
and the praQtice of all their poets in gene- 
ral, that it was the conſtant method of the 
Romans (whenever they endeavoured toex- 
cel) toſet ſome great Greek pattern or other 
zefore them, Propertius, perhaps, might 
have ſucceeded better, had he fixed on any 
one of theſe ; and not endeavoured to im- 
prove by all of them indifferently, —Ovid 
makes up the trumvirate of the elegiac 

| written 


writers 


incorre 


Prope! 
Ovid 
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incorrect than either of the other. As 
Propertius followed too many maſters, 
Ovid endeayoured to ſhine in too many 
different kinds of writing at the ſame time, 
Beſides; he had a redundant genius; and 


almoſt always choſe rather to indulge, than 


ro give any reſtraint to it. If one was to 

ive any opinion of the different merits of 

is ſeveral works, one ſhould not perhaps 
be much beſide the truth, in ſaying, that 
he excels moſt in his Faſti; then per 
in his love-verſes; next in his heroic 
epiſtles; and laſtly, in his Metamorphoſes, 
As for the verſes he wrote after his misfor- 
tunes, he has quite loſt his ſpirit in them; 
and though you may diſcover ſome differ- 
ence in his manner, after his baniſhment 
came to ſit a little lighter on him, his ge- 


nius never ſhines out fairly after that fatal 
ſtroke.” His very love of being witty had 


forſaken him ; h before it ſeems to 
have grown upon him, when it was leaſt 


becoming, towards his old age: for his Me- 


tamorphoſes (which was the md ov he 


wrote at Rome, and which indeed was not 
quite finiſhed when he was ſent into baniſſi- 
ment) has more inſtances of falſe wit in 
it, than perbaps all his former writings put 
together. One of the things I have heard 
him moſt eried ap for, in that piece, is his 
tranſitions from one ſtory to another. The 
ancients thought differently of this point; 
and QuinRtilian, where he is ſpeaking of 


them, endeavours rather to excuſe than to 


commend him on that head. We have 
a confiderable loſs in the latter half of his 
Faſti; and in his Medea, which is much 
commended. © Dramatic poetry ſeems not 
to have flouriſhed, in proportion to the 
other ſorts of poetry, in the Auguſtan age. 
We ſcarce hear any thing of the comic 
pa of that dew; wed If tes y bad 
en much cultivated then, the Roman 
writers would certainly produce ſome names 
from it, to oppoſe to the Greeks, without 
ws far back as to thoſe of Actius and 
vids. Indeed their own critics, in 
ſpeaking of the dramatic writings of this 
age, boaſt rather of ſingle pieces, than of 
authors: and the two particular tragedies, 
which they talk of in the higheſt ſtrain, 
are the Medea of Ovid, and Varius's 
Thyeſtes. However, if it was not the 
age for plays, it was certainly the age 
in which almoſt all the other kinds of poe- 
oy were in their greateſt excellence at 


. Spence. 
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writers of this age; and is more looſe and 


haps Aſopez, was probab 


- if it be a modern 
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5 51, PRADA, 
Under this period of the beſt Writing, I 

ſhould be gory thy foil racy or 
though he publi er the pood manner 
of ik i TN in general on the decline, 
he flouriſhed and formed his ſtyle under 
Auguſtus; and his book, though it did nog 
appear till the reign of Tiberms, deſerves, 
on all accounts, to be reckoned among 
the works of the . deen age, Fabula 
y the title which he 
ve his fables, He profeſſedly follows 
ſop in them; and dec that he J 
to his manner, even where the ſubje& is of 
his own invention. By this it appears, that 
#ſop's way of * ſtories was very 
ſhort and plain; for thediſtinguiſhing beau. 
ty of Phædrus's fables is, their conciſeneſs 
and ſimplicity. The taſte was ſo much 
fallen, at the time when he publiſhed them, 
that both theſe were objected to him as 
faults. He uſed thoſe” critics as they de- 
ſerved. He tells a tedious ſtory to 


thoſe who objected againſt the conciſeneſs 


of his ſtyle; and anſwers ſome others, who 
condemned the plainneſs of it, with a ran 
of bombaſt verſes, that have a great many 
noiſy elevated words in them, without any 
ſenſe at the bottom. ala}. 


8 2. Of Maniiliosc ts, 
Manilins can ſcarce be allowed a place 
in this liſt ofthe Auguſtan poets ;; his poetry 
is inferior to a great many of the Latin 
— who have wrote in theſe lower 
n iv- 
1 uage. is at I believe, 
S —— 
ing ages, of ſuch language, er ſuch verſi- 
fication, as we meet with in Manilius; 
bee ————— 

peaks one word of any ſuch poet 
— | doubroor here were 

ts enough in uguſtan age; but 
1 — whether Manilius may — : 
the honour of being reckoned even 4 
the bad of that time. What muſt 
be ſaid, to the many paſſages in the 


„which relate to the times in which 


the author lived, and which all have a re- 


7 the Auguſtan age? If the whole 


not a modern forgery, I do not ſee how 
one can deny his being of that age: and 
it is very | 5 

that it ſhould agree — 22 
little particulars, with the ancient globe of 
the heavens, in the Farneſe palace. Al. 


lowing Manilius's to paſs for what 
it pretends to be, there is nothing remains 


to us of the poetical works of this Auguſlan 
age, beſides what I have mentioned; ex- 
cept the garden poem of Columella; the 
little hunting piece of Gratius; and, per- 
baps, an elegy or two of Gallus. Spence, 
5 53. Of the Poets,wboſe Works have not 


* 7 


> , come down to ur.  _ 
in- which poetry was ſo well cultivated and 
followed by very great numbers, taking 
the good and the bad together. It is pro- 
bable, moſt of the beſt have come down 


to us. As for the others, we only hear of 
a elegies of Capella and Montanus; that 


oculus imitated Callimachus; and Ru- 
fus, Pindar: that Fontanus wrote a fort of 


piſcatory eclogues; and Macer, a on 
_ the nature birds, beaſts, plants, 


That the ſame Macer, and Rabirinus, and 
Marſus, and Ponticus, and Pedo Albino- 
yanus, and ſeveral others, were epic writ- 
ers in that time (Which, by the way, ſeems 
to have ſignified little more, than that they 
wrote in —— eter verſe): that Funda- 
nius. was the beſt comic poet then, and 


Mleliſſus no bad. one: that Varius was the monſters tha 


- moſt eſteemed for epic poetry, before the 
Eneid appeared; and one of the moſt 
eſteemed for tragedy always: that Pollio 
_ _ (hefides his other excellencies at the bar, 
in the camp, and in affairs of ſtate) is 
_ much commended for tragedy; and Va- 
rĩua, either for tragedy or 
it does not quite appear which of the two 
he wrote. Theſe laſt are names; 
but there remain ſome of ſtill higher dig- 
nity, Who are, or at leaſt — 3X 
thought, poets in that time. lu the for. 
mer part of Auguſtus's reign, his firſt mi- 
niſter for home affairs, Mæcenas; and in 
were of this number. Germanicus in par- 
ticular tranſlated Aratus; and there are 
ſome (Ido not well know on what grounds) 
who pretend to have met with a conſider- 
able part of his tranſtation. The emperor 
himſelf ſeems to have been both a 

_ critic, and a good author. He wrote 
: — ears but _ — — vorſe 

tao; and particularly part of a tra- 

- gedy, called Ajax. 1 X 2 MZ, 
It is no wonder, 


ever done among 
been gradually improving it for above 


two centu:ies; and in Auguſtus found a 


epic poetry; ſor 


mew uader —— ee : 
meats, o great ex t try 
ſhould ariſe to a higher pick hora rt 

Romans, They had- 
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prince, whoſe own inclinations, the temper 
of whoſe. reign, and whole very politic, 
led him to nurſe all the arts; and poetry, 
in a more particular manner. The wonder 
is, when they had got ſo far toward per. 
ſection, that they ſhould fall as it were al 
at once; and from their greateſt puriy 
and ſimplicity, ſhould degenerate ſo imme. 
diately into a lower and more affected mar. 
ner of writing, than had been ever known 
among them. i a. 


$ 54+ Of the Fall of Puttry among th 
WR OST; Romans, bo 
There are ſome who aſſert, that the 
prom age of the Roman eloquence I hare 
ſpeaking of, began to decline a little 
even in the latter part of Augaſtus's reign, 
It certainly fell very much under Tiberiu; 
and grew every day weaker and weaker, 
till it was wholly changed under Caligula. 
Hence therefore we may date the third age, 
or the fall of the Roman poetry. Augul- 
tus, whatever his natural temper was, put 
on at leaſt a mildneſs, that gave a calm to 
the ſtate during his time: ſucceeding 
emperors flung off the maſk; and not only 
were,. but openly appeared to be, rather 
n men. We need not go to 
their hiſtorians for, proofs of their prodi- 
ious vileneſs : it is enough to mention the 
names of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero. 
Under ſuch heads, every thing that was 
good run to ruin. All diſeipline in wir, 
all domeſtic virtues, the very love of li- 
berty, and all the taſte for ſound eloquence 
and good poetry, funk — and fad 
ed away, as they had flouriſhed, together. 
Inſtead of the ſenſible, chaſte, and many 
way of writing, that had been in uſe in the 
former age, there now roſe up a; deſire of 
writing -{\martly, and an affectation of ſhin- 
ing in every thing they ſaid. A certain 
prettineſs,” and glitter, and luxuriance of 
ornaments, was what diſtinguiſhed their 
moſt applauded writers in proſe ; and ibeit 
poetry was quite loſt in high flights and 
obſcurity, eca, the favourite profe 
writer of thoſe times; and Petronus 
Arbiter, ſo great a favourite with many of 
our -own; afford too many proofs of this. 


As to the proſe in Nero's time; and as to 


the poets, it is enough to ſay, that they hid 

then Lucan and Perſius, inſtead of Virgil 
WOW EO 5 

Perſius and Lucan, who were the molt 


celebrated poets-under the reign of Nero, 
may very well ſerve for 1 rn 


8 


5 A a> 


1 
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gaults I juſt mentioned, one of the ſwelling, 

| other of the obſcure ſtyle, then 15 

nion. Lucan's manner in general runs 
too much into fuſtian and bombaſt. His 
muſe was a kind of dropſy, and looks like 
the ſoldier deſcribed in his own Pharſalia, 
who in paſſing the deſert ſands of Africa, 
was bit by a ſerpent, and ſwelled to ſuch 
an immoderare ſize, that he was loſt (as 
he expreſſes it) in the tamours of his own 
body.” Some critics have been in too 
great haſte to make Quiactilian ſay ſome 
good things of Lucan, which he never 
meant to do. What this poet has been al- 
ways for, and what he will ever deſerve to 
be admired for, are the ſeveral philoſophi- 
cal paſſages that abound. in his works; and 
his generous ſentiments, particularly on the, 
love of hiberty and the contempt of death, 
In his calm hours, he is very wiſe; but he 
is often in his rants, and never more ſo 
than when he is got into a battle, or a ſtorm 
at ſea: but it is remarkable, that even on 
thoſe occaſions, ĩt is not ſo much a violence 
of rage, as a madneſs of affectation, that 
appears moſt ſtrongly in him, To give a 
few inſtances of it, out of many: In the 
very. beginning of Lucan's ſtorm, when, 
Czfar ventured to croſs the ſea in ſo (mall 
a veſſel; © the fixt ſtars themſelves ſeem to 
be put in motion,” Then © the waves riſe 
orer the mountains, and carry away the 
tops of them.“ Their next ſtep is to 
heaven ; where they catch the rain © in the 


clouds: ens ne to increaſe their force; 
n 


The ſea opens In ſeveral places, and leaves 
iu bottom dry * All the foundations 
of the univerſe are ſhaken; and nature js 
afraid of a ſecond chaos. His little ſxiff, 
in the mean time, ſometimes cuts along the 
clouds with her ſails; and ſometimes ſeems 
in danger of being ſtranded on the ſands 
at e of the ſea; and muſt inevi- 
tably haye been loſt, had not the ſtorm (by 
good fortune) been ſo ſtrong from 40. 
ide to bulge firſt. IO 
When the two armies are going to join 
battle in the plains of Pharſalia, we, ate 
told, that all the ſoldiers were incapable 
of any fear for themſelves, becauſe they 
vere, wholly taken up with their concern 
for the danger which threatened Pompey. 
and the commonwealth, On this great 
ocalionz*the hills about them, according 
to his acCount, ſeem to be more afraid than 
the men for ſome of the mountains looked 
u if they would thruſt their heads into the 
couds; and others, as if they wanted to hide 
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themſelves under the yallies at their feet. 
And theſe diſturbances in nature were uni- 
verſal: for that day, every fingle Roman, 
in whatever part of the world he was, felt 
a ſtrange gloom ſpread all over his mind, 
on a ſadden ; and was ready to cry, though. 
he did not know why or Where fore. 
6. His Deſcription of the Sen f off © 
55 — 2 fer of. 


a a Gin ne 
Tbe ſea-fight off Marſcilles, is a thing 
that might divert one, full, as well as 
Eraſmus's gg 46: Joculare; and what. 
is ſtill ſtranger, the poet chuſes to be moſt 
diverting in the wounds he gives the poor 
ſoldier. The firſt perſon killed in it, is 


pierced at the ſame inſtant by two ſpears; 


one in his back, and the other in his breaſt.;, 
ſo nicely, that both their points meet to- 
gether 1a the middle of his body. They 
each, I ſuppoſe, had a right to kill him; 
and his ſoul was for ſome time doubtful. 
which it ſhould” obey. At it com- 

unds the matter: drives out each of the 


pears before it, at the ſame. inſtant; and 


whips out of his body, half at one wound, 
and half at the other. A little after this, 
there is an honeſt Greek, who has his right 
hand cut off, and fights.on with his left, 
till he can leap into the ſea to recover the 
former; but there (as misfortunes ſeldom 
come ſingle) he has his left arm chopt off 
too: after which, like the hero in one. of 
our ancient ballads, he fights on with the 
trunk of his body, and performs actions 
greater than any Witherington that ever 
was. — When the battle | 
there are many who have the ſame misfor- . 
tune with this Greek. In endeavouring to 
climb up the enemies ſhips, ſeveral have - 
their arms ſtruck off; fall into the ſea; 
leave their hands behind them l Some of, 
theſe ſwimming combatants encounter their . 
enemies in the water; ſome ſupply their 
friends ſhips with arms; ſome,.that had no 


arms, entangle themſelves with their ene - 


mies; cling to them, and fink together to 
the bottom of the ſea; others 
bodies againſt the beaks of their enemies 
ſhips: and ſcarce a man of them flung away 


the uſe of his carcaſe, even when he hu 


be dead. 


. 


But among all the contrivances of theſe 


umous warriors, the ang moſt: to 
+ admired, is the- ſagacity of the greunt 
Tyrrhenus. Tyrrhenus was ſtanding at 


the head of one of the veſſels, hen a ball 
of lead, flung by an artful finger, truck 
K . _ out 
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dut both his eyes. The violent daſh of 
e blow, and the deep darkneſs that was 
read over him all at once, made him at 
firſt conclude that he was dead: but when 
de had recovered his ſenſes a little, and 
| he could advance one foot before 
other, he defired his fellow ſoldiers to 
— him juſt as they did their Balliſtæ: 


hopes he can ſtill fight as well as a ma- 


chine: and ſeems mightily pleaſed to think 
how he ſhall cheat the enemy, who will 


Eilled le who were alive. 
Suc nge things as theſe, make me 
always wonder the more, how Lucan can 
be fo wiſe as he is in ſome parts of his 
poem. Indeed his ſentences are more ſo- 
* than one could otherwiſe expect from 
ſo young a writer, had he wanted ſuch an 
uncle as Seneca, and ſuch a maſter as Cor- 
nutus. The ſwellings in the other parts 
of his poem may be partly accounted for, 
perhaps, from his being born in Spain, 
and in that part of it which was the far- 
theſt removed from Greece and Rome; 
nay, of that very city, which is marked 
by Cicero as particularly over-run with a 
dad taſte, After all, what I moſt diſlike 
him for, is a blot in his moral character. 
He was at firft pretty high in the favour 
of Nero. On the diſcovery of his being 


concerned in a plot againſt him, this philo- 
ſo much, and ſo 


ſopher (who had 

_—_ about the pleaſure of dying) 
"himſelf in t 

manner. He named his own mother as 


ilty of the conſpiracy, in hopes of ſa 
— After this, he wry ſeveral o 


his friends to his former confeſſion ; and 


thus continued labouring for a e by 
making ſacrifices tothe tyrant of ſuch lives, 


as any one, much leſs of a philoſopher than 


he ſeems to have been, onght to think 


| dearer than their own. All this baſeneſs 
was of no uſe to him: for, in the end, Nero 
ordered him to execution too, His veins 
were opened: and the laſt words he ſpoke, 
were ſome verſes of his own. Spence. 
dn. Of Pangws, 


Sackansls oats 3s have been Een 
ſchool-fellow under Cornutus; and, like 


him, was bred up more a philoſopher than 


4 poet. He has the character of a good 
man; but ſcarce deſerves that of a poo 
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_ fling away darts at him, that might have 


moſt deſpicable * 


fault is obſcurity. Several have endes. 
voured to excuſe or palliate this fault in 
him, from the danger of the times he lived 
in; and the neceſlity a ſatiriſt then lay un. 
der, of writing ſo, for his own ſecurity, 


This may hold as to ſome paſſages in him; 


but to ſay the truth, he ſeems to have a 
tendency and love to obſcurity in himſelf: 
for it is not only to be found where he may 
3 the emperor or the ſtate; but in 
the general courſe of his ſatires. 80 that, 
in my conſcience, I muſt give him up for 
an obſcure writer ; as I ſhould Lucan for a 
tumid and ſwelling one. 
Such was the Reman poetry under Nero. 
The three emperors after him were made 
in an hurry, and had ſhort. tumultuous 


| reigns Then the Flavian family came in; 
Velſp 


afian, the firſt emperor of that line, 
endeavoured to recover ſomething of the 
ood taſte that had formerly flouriſhed in 
ome; his ſon Titus, the delight of man- 


kind, in his ſhort reign, encouraged poetry 
: Las b pee poetry 


by his example, as wel 
lities : and even Domitian loved to be 
thought a patron of the muſes. ' After him, 


there was a ſucceſſion of good emperors, 


from Nerva to the Antonines. And this 
extraordinary fortune (for indeed, if 
one conſiders the general run of the Ro- 
man emperors, it would have been ſuch, 
to have had any two good ones only toge- 
ther) gave a new ſpirit to the arts, that 
had long been in ſo languiſhing a condi- 
tion, and made poetry revive, and raiſe up 
its head again, once more among them. 
Not that there were very ts even 
now: but they were better, at leaſt, than 
they had been under the reign of Nero. 
Fs Mok _ 7” 
5 58. Of S111us, STATIUs, and Va- 
2 LER1Us Faces. 
This period produced three epic poets, 
works remain to us; Silius, Statius, 
and Valerius Flatcus. Silius, as if he had 
been frightened at the high flight of Lu- 
can, keeps almoſt always'on the ground, 
and ſcarce once attempts to ſoar through- 
out his whole work. It is plain, however, 
though it is low; and if he has bot little 
of the * of poetry, he is free at leaſt 
from affectation, and obſcurity, and 
bombaſt, which, prevailed fo much among 
his immediate predeceſſors. Silius was ho- 
noured with the conſulate; and lived to 
ſee” his ſon in the fame high office, He 
was a great lover and coll of pictures 
and ſtatues; ſome of which he worſhipped; 
Dig oo Vu bn hdd, ES bo CRF -- eſpecially 
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efpecially one he had of Virgil. He uſed 
10 offer ſacrifices too at his tomb near Na- 
ples. It is a pity that he could not get 
more of his ſpirit in his writings: for he 
had ſcarce enough to make bis offerings 
acceptable to the genius of that great poet. 


—Statiits had more of ſpirit, with a leſs 


ſhare of prudence: for tus Thebaid is cer- 
tainly ill conducted, and ſcarcely well writ- 
ten, By the little we have of his Achilleid, 
that would probably have been a much bet- 
ter poem, at leaſt as to the writing part, 
had he lived to finiſh it. As it is, his de- 
ſeription of Achilles's behaviour at the feaſt 
which Lycomedes makes for the Grecian 
ambaſſadors, and ſome other parts of it, 
read more pleaingly to me than any part 
of the Thebaid. I cannot el thinking, 
that the paſſage quoted ſo often from Juve- 
nal, as an encomium on Statius, was meant 
as a ſatire on him. Martial ſeems to ſtrike 
at him too, under the borrowed name of 
Sabellus. As he did not finiſh his Achil- 
leid, he may deſerve more reputation per- 
haps as a miſcellaneous than as an epic 
writer; for though the odes and other co- 
pies of verſes in his Sylvz are not without 
their faults, they are not ſo faulty as his 
Thebaid. The chief faults of Statins, in 
lis Sylva and Thebaid, are ſaid to have 
proceeded from very different cauſes: the 

from their having been written in- 
correctly and in a great deal of haſte ; and 


the other, from its being over corrected 


and hard. Perhaps his greateſt fault of all, 
or rather the greateſt fign of his bad judg- 
ment, is his admiring Lucan fo extrava- 
gantly as he does, It is remarkable, that 
poetry run more lineally in Statius's fa · 
mily, than perhaps in any other. He re- 
ceived it from his father; who had been 
an eminent in his time, and lived to 
ſee his ſon obtain the laurel-crown at the 
Alban $3 as he had formerly done 
himſelf,— Valerius Flaccus wrote a little 
before Statius. He died young, and left 
his unfiniſhed. We have but ſeven 

oks of his Argenautics, and part of the 
eighth, in which the Argonauts are left on 
the ſen, in their return homewards; Se- 
veral of the modern critics, who have been 
ſome way or other concerned in publiſhing 


Flaceus's works, make no ſcruple of plac- 


—— to Virgil, of all the Roman 
epie poets; and I own I am a goed deal 
inelined to be ſeriouſly of their opinion; 
for he ſeems to me to have more fire than 


— 


- 8 


Slim, and to be more correct than Statiu ; ever, a good writer in his way; 


and as for Lucan, I cannot belp 2 

upon him as quite out of the queſtion. He 
imitates Virgll's language mach better 
than Silius, or even Statius ; and his 


or rather his ſtory, is certainly leſs embar- 
raſſed and confuſed than the Thebaid. 
Some of the ancients themlelyes ſpeak. of 
Flaccus with a great deal of reſpe&; and 
particularly QuinRilian ; who ſays nothing 
at all of Silius or Statius; unleſs the latter 
is to be included in that general exproſion 
of * ſeveral others, whom he leaves to be 
celebrated by poterity. SP ORE 
As to the dramatic writers of this time, 
we have riot any one comedy, and only ten 
tragedies, all publiſhed under the 'name of 
Lucius Annzus Seneca. They are proba» - 
bly the work of different hands; and might 
be a collection of favourite plays, put to- 
ther by ſome bad grammarian ; far ei- 
r the Roman tragedies of this age were - 
very indifferent, or theſe are not their beſt. 
a have been attributed to authors as 
far diſtant as the reigns of Auguſtus and 
Trajan. It is true, the perſon Who is fo 
2 that one of them in particular muſt © 
of the Auguſtan ages ſays this of a piece 
that he ſeems reſolved to cry up at all rates; 
and I believe one ſhould do no injury to 
any. one of them, in ſuppoſing, them all to 
have been written in this third age, under 
the decline of the Roman poetry... 
Of all the other poets under this period, 
there are none whoſe works remain to us, 
except Martial and Juvenal. The former 
flouriſhed under Domitian; and the latter 
under Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian. $fexce, 


i 
Martial is a dealer only in a little kind 
of writing; for Epigram is Heu, (what 
it is called by Dryden) the loweſt ſtep of 
try. He is at the very bottom of the 
rl. oe diverts himſelf there, in ga. 
ering flowers and playing with inſets, - 
prettily enough, If Martial made a new- 
year's gift, he was ſure to ſend à dliſtich 
with it: if a friend died, he made a. few 
verſes to put on his tomib-ſtone: if a fa. 
tue was ſet up, they came to him for 
an inſcription. Theſe were the common 
offices of his muſe. If he ſtruck a fault 
in life, he-marked it down in a few lines ; 
and if he had a mind to pleaſe a friend, or 
get the favour of the great, his ſtyle 


was turned to panegyric.; and theſe were. 


his higheſt employments. He was, how. 


SS Sa - 


- 
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anything of the 


its latter days, it 


ay inftances even of his writing with ſome 
Gynity 68 higher occaſions, © Spence. . 
2 p 11 '$ 60. Of Juvenar.” 8. 

**Juvenal began to write after all I have 


mentioned; and, T do not know by what 
good fortune, writes with a greater ſpiric 


of poetry than any of them. He has ſcarce 
ntility of Horace: yet 
he is not without humour, and exceeds all 


the fatiriſts in 8 To ſay the truth, 
| he flaſhes too much like 


an angry execu- 
tioner ; but the depravity of the times, and 
the vices then in faſhion, may often excuſe 


ſome degree of rage in him, It is ſaid he 
did not write till he was elderly; and af- 


ter he had been too much uſed to declaim- 


Ing. However, his ſatires have. a_ great 


deal of ot in them ; and ſhew a ftro 
hatred of vice, with ſome very fine 
high ſentiments of virtue. They are in- 
deed fo animated, that I do not know an 
of this age, which one can read wi 
near ſo much pleaſure as his ſatires. 
Juvenal may very well be called the laſt 


of the Roman poets. After his time, 


poetry continued decaying more and more, 
quite down to the time of Conflantine ; 
when all the arts were ſo far loſt and ex- 
tivguiſhed 24 the Romans, that from 
that time they themſelves may very well 
be called by the name they uſed to give to 
all the world, except the Greeks; for the 
Romans then had ſcarce any thing to diſ- 


_ tinguiſh them from the Barbarians, 
There are, therefore, but three ages of 


the Roman poetry, that can carry an 

weight with them in an enquiry of thi 
nature. The firſt age, from the firſt Punic 
war to the time of Auguſtus, is more re. 
markable for ſtrength, than any great de · 
gree of beauty in writing. . The ſecond 


| age, or the Avguſtan, is the time when 
wrote with a due mixture of beauty 


nd frength. © Ard che third, from the be- 


mn of Nero's reign to the; end of 


driat's, when they endeavogred af 
beauty mote than ftrength : when they 
lot much of their yigour, and run too 
much into affectation. Their poetry, in 
nd cap ty firong and neryous: in i 
E age, it was manly LY 
| it grew tawdry and fee- 
ble ; and endeavoured to hide the. decays 
of irs former beauty and ſtrength, in falſe 
ornaments of dreſs, and a borrowed fluſh 
on the face; which did not ſo much ren- 


der it pleaſing, as it ſbewed that its na 


bogs 
in 
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$ 61. Of the Introdufion, 
The city of Rome, as well as its inha- 
bitants, was in the beginning rude and un- 


. adorned, Thoſe old rough ſoldiers looked 


on the effects of the politer arts as things 
fit only for an effeminate people; as too 
apt to ſoften and unnerve. men; and to 
take from . that martial temper and fero, 
city, which they encouraged ſo much and 
ſo univerſally in the infancy of their fate, 
Their houſes were (what the name they 
gave them ſignified) only à covering for 
them, and a defence. againſt bad weather, 


Theſe ſheds of theirs were more like the 


caves of wild beaſts, than the habitations 
of, men; and were rather flung together 
as chance led them, than formed into re- 
gular ſtreets and openings: their wall 


were half mud, and their roofs, pieces of 


wood ſtuck together; nay, even this was 
an aſter- improvement; for in Romulus' 
time, their houſes were only covered with 
ſtraw. If they had any thing that was 
finer. than ordinary, that was chiefly taken 
up in ſetting off the temples of their gods; 
and when theſe began to be furniſhed with 
ſtatues, (for they had none till long after 
Numa's time) they were probably more fit 
to give terror than delight; and ſeemed 
rather formed ſo as to be horrible enough 
to ſtrike an awe into thoſe who worſhipped 
them, than handſome enough to invite any 
one to look upon them for pleaſure, Theu 
deſign, I ſuppoſe, was anſwerable to the 
materials they were made of; and if their 

s were of earthen ware, they were rec- 
koned better than ordinary; for many of 
them were chopt out of wood. One of 
the chief ornaments in thoſo times, both of 


the temples arid private houſes, confiſted 


in their ancient trophies: Which were 

5 
4 into a 0 

Theſe were ir — they had 
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3 62, The Condition of the Rowan in the 
Seed Punic Var. 
Such was the fate of this imperial city, 
when its citizens had made fo great a pro- 
21. arms as to have conquered. the 
better part of Italy, and to be able to en- 
age io, 2 war with the Carthaginians; the 
n 
folute matters by ſea. The Romans, in the 
firſt Punic war, added Sicily to-their do- 
minions. In the ſecond, they greatly in- 
creaſed their ſtrength, both by ſea and 
- and acquired 2 taſte of the arts and 
elegancies of life, with which till then they 
had been totally unacquainted. For tho 
before this they were maſters of Sicily 
(which in the old Roman geography made 
2 part of Greece) and of ſeveral cities in 
the eaſtera parts of Italy, which were in- 
habited by colonies from Greece, and were 
adorned with the pictures, and ſtatues and 
other works, in which that nation haul, 4h 
ed, and excelled the reſt of the world ſa 
much; had hitherto looked upon 
them with ſo careleſs an eye, that they had 
felt little or nothing of their beauty, This 
inſenſibility they preſerved ſo long, either 
from the groſſneſa of their minds, or per- 
haps from their ſuperſtition, and a dread of 
reverencing 18 deities as much as 
their ou; or (w 
all) out of mere politics, and the defire 
keeping up their martial ſpirit and patura 
roughneſs, which they thought the arts and 
elegancies of the Grecians would be but 
too apt to deſtroy. However that was, 
they generally preſerved themſelves from 
eren the leaſt a 15 of taſte for the po · 
lite arts, pretty far into the ſecond Punig 
war; as appears by the behaviour of Fa- 
bius Maximus in that war, even after the 
frales were turned on their fide, When 
that general took Tarentum, be found it 
full of riches, and extremely adorned with 
pictures and ſtatues. Among others, there 
were ſome very fine colaſſeal figures of the 
gods, repreſented as fighting againſt the 
rebel piants, Theſe were made by ſome 
of the moſt eminent maſters in Greece; 
and the Jupiter, not improbably, by Lybp- 
pot n Fabius was diſpoſing of t 
poll, he ordered the money and vie to 
ſent. to the treaſury at Rome, but the 
latues and pictures to be left behiod. The 
ſecretary s attended him in his ſurve 
was ſomewhat ſtruck with the largeneſ * 
noble air of the figures juſt mentioned; 
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they oo mull þe, 


wer then by land, and the ab- 


ch is the moſt likely of hi 
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with the reſt? “ Yes,” replied Fabius, | 


„leave their angry gods; to, the Taren- 
them.. Een Lord 5001 Sp 
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$ 63. MarzczLivs ast, SYRACUSE,” 
8 all i Piures and Sratges to” 
We hn | A IR . 5 _ | 44 4 
Marcellus had indeed behaved himſelf. 
very differently in Sicily, a year or two be- 
fore this ha As he was to carry 
on the war in that province, he bent the. 
whole force of it againſt, Sypracuſe. There 
was at that time no one city which be- 
longed. to the Greeks, more elegant, or 
better adorned, than the city of Syragule ;. 
it abounded in the Noche of the & maſ- 
ters, Marcellus, when he, took the city, 
Cleared it entirely, and ſent all their ſtar 
tues and pictures to Rome. When I ſay 
all, I uſe the-language of the people of 
Syracuſe; who ſoon after laid a complaint 
againſt Marcellus before the Roman ſes 
nate, in which they charged him wi 
ſtripping all their houſes and temples, and 
caving nothing but bare walls throughout 
he city. Marcellus himſelf did not at all 
diſown it, but fairly confeſſed what he | 
ne; and uſed to declare, that he 55 
done ſo, N tn Rome, and to 
introduce a tafte for the fine arts among 
s countrymen. 


Such a difference of behaviour in their 
two greateſt leaders, ſoon ,occafjoned two 
different parties in Rome. The old pco- 
ple in general joined in crying up F —.— 
Fabius was not rapacious, as ſome others 
were; but temperate in his conqueſts, In 
what he had done, he had aQed,. not only 
with that moderation which becomes 3 
Roman general, but with much prudence _ 
and foreſight,  _ “ Theſe fineries,” they 
he's « are à pretty diverſion for an idle 
«© effcminate people: let us leave them to 
* the Greeks, The Romans deſire ng 
4 other ornaments of life, than à fimpli- 
#* city of manuers at home, and fortitade 
« again our enemies abroad. It is by 
* iſ arts that we have raiſed our name 
igh, and ſpread qur dominions {6 far; 
and ſhall we ſuffer them yow to be ex- 


« {6 


"66 ell f taſte, and t th 
1 or a ſine and what they 


call elegance of living? No, great \Jy- - 
n piter, who ere over the capitol? let 
dhe Greeks keep their arta de hem Ba 
and let the Romans learn gay how to. 


„conquer and to gorern m — An- 


other ſet, and particularly the younger pe 
delightsd with 


5 


* 
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the noble works of the'Grecian-artifts that number of ſtatues and pictures, to ſet off 
— _ fer up for ſome time in the tem- their triumphs, and to adorn the city of 
$ an 


places'of Ly city, and who uſed frequently 


cos, and all the moſt pablic Rome, It is ſurpriſing what acceſſions of 
this kind were made m the compaſs of a 


to ſpend the greateſt part of the day in little more than half a century after Mar- 


R the beauties of them, ex- cellus had ſet the example. 


The elder 


tolled us as much for the pleaſure Scipio Africanus brought in a great num- 
he had given them. « We ſhall now,“ ber of wrought vaſes from Spain and 
faid they, „no longer be reckoned among Africa, want the end of the fecond Punic 


e the Barbarians. - That ruſt, which we war; and the very year after that was 
have been ſo long contracting, will ſoon finiſhed, the Romans entered into a war 
« be worn off. *Othe: tals have con- with Greece, the great ſchool of all the 
1 d- our enemies, Marcellus has arts, and the chief repohtoryof molt of the 
«= Ton 


quered our ignorance. We begin to 
« {ce with new eyes; and have a bes br 
« of beauties opening before us. Let the 


fineſt works that ever were produced 
them. It would be endleſs to mention 
their acquiſitions from hence; I ſhall only 


„Romans be polite, as well as victorious; put you in mind of ſome of the moſt con- 


_ « and let us learn to excel the nations in 


erable, Flaminius made 2 


great ſhew 


«taſte, as well as to conquer them with our both of ſtatues and vaſes in his triumph 


« arms.” 


over Philip King of Macedon; but he was 


Whichever ſide was in the right, the much exceeded by Emilius, who reduced 


party for Marcellus was the ſucceſsful that kingdom into a province. 


- ZAmilins's 


one; for, from this point of time we may triumph laſted three days; the firſt of which 
date the introduction of the arts into Rome. was wholly taken * vringing in the 


The Romans by this means began to be fine ftatues he had ſelected in 


is expedi- 


fond of them; and the love of the arts is a tion; as the chief ornament of the ſecond 


paſſion, which 


wherever it is once entertained. 


grows faſt in any breaſt, confiſted of vaſes and ſculptured veſſels of 
— 18 ll forts, by the moſt eminent bands. Thek 


Wie may ſee how fiſt and how greatly it were all. the moſt choſen things, culled 


5 ed at Rome, by a ſpeech which old 
ato the cenſor made in the ſenate, = 


from the collection of that ſacceſſor of 
Mlexander the Great; for as to the infe- 


above ſeventeen years after the taking of rior ſpoils of no leſs than ſevenzy Grecian 
Syracufe. He complains in it, that their cities, Emilius had left them all to his 


peo+le began to run into Greece and Aſia; ſoldiery, as not worthy to among 
8 N ; » the ornaments of his l "Nor many 


years after this, the young Scipio Africz- 


and to be infected with a defire of playi 
with their fine things: that as to. ſuc 


| ſpoils, there was lefs honeur in taking n (the perſon who is moſt celebrated for 
them, than there was hs of their be- his polite tafte of all the Romans hitherto, 


ing taken by them: that 


ds brought and who was ſcarce exceeded by any one 


from Syracuſe, had revenged the cauſe of of them in all the ſucteeding ages) de. 
its citizens, in ſpreading this taſte among ſtroyed Carthage, and transferred many of 


the Romans: that he heard but too many the chief ornaments of that 
daily crying up the ornaments of Corinth had fo long bid fair for being 
r 


and Athens; and ridiculing the poo 


city, which 
85 ſeat of 


empire, to Rome, which ſoon became un- 


Roman gods; who had hitherto been pro- doubtedly fo. This muſt haye been a val 
 pitious to them; and who, he hoped, would acceſſion: though that great man, who 


f. gr 8 his ſpoils to Rome, but left a 
5 64. The Bowman Generals, in their four- end Lacy) er brow 


in continue ſo, if they would but let their was as juſt in his actions as he was el 
atoes remain in peace upon their pedeſ- in his taſte, did not bring all the finelt of 
; EI EE 2 TE F AG. 


t part of 
ee 


merly been faken by the Carthaginians 


Pius and Statuci to Ron. 7 The den fame 


It "was in vain too that Cato ſpok: 


t that Scipio freed 
Rome from its mR dangerous rival Cu- 


age it; hea love F< the arts 8 forhis rice Scipio was 1 * 
- [Aailed 8 | more more; added Achaia to om? 


orward the Roman generals, 
; famous city of Corin 


- 'Rrgye wha ſhould bring away the greateſt long looked upon as one of the 


; and ſacked, _ ſeveral others 
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teſervoirs of the fineſt works of art. He 
cleared it of all its beauties, without know- 
ing ay thing of them: even without know- 
ing, that an old Grecian ſtatue was better 
than a new Roman one. He uſed, how- 
ever, the ſureſt method of not being miſ- 
taken; for he took all indifferently as they 
n__ in his way; and brought them off in 
__ that he alone is ſaid to 
have filled Rome with ſtatues and pictures. 
v partly from the taſte, and partly from 
lay of 8 generals, in leſs Mar 
years time ing from 

oy s king of 8 — apr pas 

which Carthage was deſtroyed) ny * 


furniſhed with the nobleſt productions of 


the ancient artiſts, that before lay ſcattered 
all over Spain, Africa, Sicily, and the reſt 
of Greece, Sylla, beſide ter of Pc nic 
added vaſtly to hem afterwards eu- 
con by his taking of Athens, and by M. 
geſts in Aſa, where, by his too great 
indulgence to his 1 made taſte and 


rapine a even among the 
wan bel norms, 7 7 been, for We 


N among their leaders. 


In this manner, the firſt conſiderable ac- tim 


quiſitions. were made by their conque 
armies; and they no hee + — 725 
perſons ſent out to govern their provinces, 
when 5 the behaviour of theſe 
in their governments, in general, was one 
o the grete los onthe Roman nation, 
not 4 wp a full account of their 
tranſaQions in the old hiſtorians, who treat 
particularly of the Roman affairs: for ſuch 

of theſe that remain to us, are either 
mans themſelves, or elſe Greeks who were 
too much attached to the Roman nd 
to ſpeak out the whole truth in this affair, 


| Bat what we cannot have fully from thei 


n hiſtorians, ma bo petty well fu 
from other hands. A aa 
Ne honeſt man, 
has ſer the rapacioulneſs of avernors 
in general in a very light; as Ci- 
ak kh, Ir amt rape 
t, as . 
their g. lin ba of ths 


85 th a co 2 (one a 
8 Ir 
ran 


in that ſearch, that Cicero there was 
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in all „which he did not ſee; nor any 
one 1 l which he did not take away 
from its owner. What he thus got, he ſent 
into Italy. Rome was the centre both of 
their ſpoils in war, and of their rapines in 
peace: and if many f their prætors and 
proconſuls acted but ih half ſo abandoned 
a manner, as this Verres appears to have 
done, it is very probable that Rome was 
more enriched in all theſe fort of things 
ſecretly by their governors, t than ithad been 
openly by their generals. Spence. 


$ 65, The Method: maile uf of in drawing 
the Works of the beſt ancient en * 
Ira T. 
There was another method of au 
ing theſe treaſures at Rome, not SON 
mous as this, and not ſo Tieres as the 
former. What I mean, was the cuſlom 
the ZEdiles, when they exhibited th 
public s, of adorning the theatres ai 
Tier Hans where they were perfo 
— up numbers of ſtatues and pictures: 
Bak they bought up or borrowed, far 
that purpoſe, all over Greece, and ſome- | 
es even from Aſia, Scaurus, in parti- 
cular, in his ædileſhip, had no leſs than 
three thouſand ſtatues and relie vos for the 
mere ornamenting of the ſtage, in a 1555 
tre built only 2 four or 95 days 5 
was the ſame Scturus who ( us 
in the ſame office too) brought to Rome 
all che plctures of Sicyon, which had been 
ſo long one of the moſt eminent ſchools i 
Rs for painting; in lieu of debts ow. 
Papas to 11 . from that 


e Roman peo 
. \ theſe able nn 2 of drawing 
2 works of LI anc oh. 25 
it to be a part of pri- 
— 4 ke. we >. by almoſt my body 
that could afford it, to adorn their b 


porticos, and their gardevs, with the 


their 
ſtatues and pictures they could procnre 
5 of Grote « Afia. Nabe 3 
. of the Lu- 
7 A Lucullus, 


inſt Or: 
, his 2 5 


due on the 


reckons it among 
„ peaking 


for walkingz or I na, wh 


1 5 


- of old gems, as his 


of Corinthian vaſes. 


VE, in the a e before, 


| worked in 4 Kyle 


let it a city a mils 


at Rome, and equal to any in the luxurious 
ages that followed; nor his exceſlive fond- 


neſs for ſtatues and pictures, which he got 
from all parts, to adorn his works and gar- 


dens, at an immenſe expence; and with 


che vaſt riches he had drapes together in 


the Mithridatic war.” ere were ſeve- 
ral other families which fell about that 
time into the ſame ſort. of exceſs; and, 
among the reſt, the Julian. The firſt em- 
peror, who was of that family, was a great 
collector; and, in particular, was as fond 

ficcelfor, Augaiits, was 


This may be called the firſt age of the 
uriſhing of the politer arts at Rome; or 
rather the age in which they were intro- 
duced there: for the people in this period 
were chiefly taken up in getting ſine things, 
and bring ing them to 25 There were 
perhaps ſome particular perſons in it of a 
very good taſte: but in general one may 


"ſay, there was rather a love, than any great 


Knowledge of their beauties, during this 
age, among. the Romans. They were 
brought to Rome in the ficſt part of it, in 
greater numbers than can be eaſily con- 
ceived ;, and io ſome time, every body be- 
835 n to look upon them with pleaſure. The 


ion was continually augmenting af- 


* 


terwards, from the ſeveral methods I 


av 
mehtioned; and I doubt not but a ood 
taſte would have been a. general thing 
among them much earlier than it was, had 
it not deen ſor the frequent convulſions in 
their Rate, and the perpetual ſtruggles of 
ſome great man or other to get the reins 
of government into his hands, Theſe con- 


_ tinued quite from Sylla's time to the eſta- 


at. F the ſtate under Auguſtus, 


The peac ul times that then ſucceeded; 


e enconragement which was given 
afforded 


8 emperor do all the arts, 


"Romans full leiſute to contemplate” the 


. 


for rfect their taſte 

In all rhe elegancies of life. The artifts, 

who were then , much, invitcd to Rome, 

In a fiyle greatly fuperior to what 

they had done even in Julids Czfar's time: 

ſo that it is under Ayguſtos that we may 

2 the ſecond, and moſt perfect age of 

Ipture and Pe e as well as of poetry. 
Auguſtus changed the 

of Nome itlelf 


- fine works that wore yor. gether at Rome 
to 
of 


; be foynd it in built, and 
V 
vith buildings, extremely; finer than any it 
could*boalt before His rige, and fer off a 
FLY. an e Fen 
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ſtreets, with an addition of ſome of the finel 
ſtatues in the world. Spence. 


$ 66. On the Decline of the Arti, Eh. 
"quence, and Poetry, pon the Death of 
Auguſtus. wp So 4s oi 
On the death of Auguſtus, though the 
arts, and the taſle ſor them, did not ſuffer 
ſo great a change, as appeared immedi- 
ately in the taſte of eloquence and poetry, 
et they muſt have ſuffered a good deal. 
here is a ſecret union, a certain kind of 
ſympathy between all the polite arts, which 
makes them languiſii and flouriſh together, 
The ſame circumſtances are either kind or 
unfriendly to all of them. The favour of 
Auguſtus, and the tranquillity of his rei 
was as a gentle dew from heaven, in 4 K. 
vourable ſeaſon, that made them bud forth 
and flouriſh : and the ſour reign of Tibe- 
rius, was as a ſudden froſt that checked 
their growth, and at laſt Killed all their 
beauties. The vanity, and, tyranny, and 
diſturbances of the times that followed, 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to ſculpture as 
well as eloquence, and to painting as well 
as poetry. The. Greek artiſts at Rome 
were not ſo ſoon or ſo much infected by 
the bad taſte of the court, as the Roman 
Writers were; but it reached them too, 


though by ſlower and more imperceptible 


d from ſuch a run of monſters as Ti- 

rius, Caligula, and Neto ? For theſe 
were the emperors under whoſe reigns the 
arts began to languiſh; and they ſuffered 
ſo much from their baleful influence, that 
the Roman writers ſoon after them ſpeak 
cf all the arts as being brought to a very 
low ebb. They talk of their being ex- 
tremely fallen in general; and as to paint- 
ing, in particular, they repreſent it as ina 
moſt feeble and dying condition. The ſe- 
ries of ſo many good emperors, which hap- 
pened after. Domitian, gave ſome ſpirit 
again to the arts; but ſoon after the An- 
tonines,. they all declined apace, and, by 
the time. of the thirty tyrants, were quite 


* Indeed what elſe could be ex- 


fallen, ſo as never to riſe again under any 


future Roman emperor, . 5 

You may fee by theſe two accounts I 
have given you of the Roman poetry, and 
of the other arts, that the great periods of 
their riſe, their flouriſhing, And their de- 
Cline, agtee very well; and, as it were, 
rally wick one another. Their Rtyle was 
prepared, and a vaſt collection of fine 
en laid in, under the firſt period, or in 


che times of the, republic; In the ſecond, | 
+ BAD T. 1 2 i * N en LS 45 . or 
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or the Av ſtan age, their writers and ar- 
tiſts were both in their higheſt perfection; 


and in the third, from Tiberius to the An- | 
tonin and bleneſs of the ſubject, and to that integrity 


es, they both began to languiſh; 
then revived a little; and at laſt ſunk to- 


In comparing the deſcriptions of their 
pre with the works of art, I ſhould there- 

re chuſe to omit all the Roman poets af- 
ter the Antonines. ' Among them all, there 
is . no one whoſe omiſſion need be 
regretted, except that of Claudian ; and 
even as to him it may be conſidered, that 
he wrote when the true knowledge of the 
arts was no more z and when the true taſte 
of poetry was ſtrangely corrupted and Joſt; 
even if we were to judge of it by his own 
writings only, which are extremely berter 
than any of the poets long before and long 
after him. It is therefore much better ta 
confine one's ſelf to the three great ages, 
than to run ſo far ont of one's way for a 
ſingle poet or two ; whoſe authorities, after 
all, muſt be very diſputable, and indeed 
Sent. 

9 67. O. DrmosTHENES. 

I ſhall not ſpend any time upon the cir- 
cumſtances of Demoſthe ness life ; they are 
well known. The ſtrong ambition which 
he diſcovered to excel in the art of ſpeak- 
ing; the unſuccefsfulnefs of bis firſt at- 


| tempts; his unwearied perſeyerance in ſur- 


mounting all the difad es that aroſe 
from his perſon and addreſs; bis ſhutting 
himſelf yp in a cave, that he might ſtudy 
with leſs diftraQion, his declaiming by the 


ſea- ſhore, that he might accuſtom himſelf - 


to the noiſe of a tumuſ tuous aſſembly, and 
= am 8 1 that he might 
a in his 1; his practiſ- 

ing at home with a naked ſword — ing 
over his thoulder, that he might check an 
— 2 motion, to which he was ſub- 
; all thoſe ciumſtances, which we 
learn from Plutarch, are yery encouraging 
to ſach as ſtudy Eloquence, as they ſhew 
how far art and application may avail, for 
acquiring an excellence which nature ſeem- 
<> unwilling to grant us. Blair. | 


5 68. -DzmosTREREs imitated the man- 


'* - ty\Bloquence of Prw1CLEs, | 

5 Daten the affected and florid man- 
ner-which che rhetorieians of that age fol · 
lowed, Demoſthenes returned to the for- 
eible and manly eloquence of Pericles; and 
Tength and vehemence form the princi- 
Kl clarageriſiies of his Style. Never had 


orator a finer field than Demoſthenes in his 
Olynthiacs and Philippics, which are his 
capital orations; and, no doubt, to the no- 


and public ſpirit which eminently breathe 
in them, they are indebted for much of 
their merit. 
indignation of his countrymen againſt Phi- 


tp of Macedon, the public enemy of the 


iberties of Greece; and to guard them 


againſt the inſiduous meaſures, by which 


that crafty prince endeavoured to lay them 
aſleep to danger, In the proſecution” of 


this end, we fee him taking every proper . 


method to animate a people, renowned for 


juſtice, humanity and valour, but in many | 


inſtances become corrupt and degenerate. 
He boldly taxes them with their venality, 
their indolence, and indifference to the 
public cauſe ; while at the ſame time, with 
all the art of an orator, he recalls the 
lory of their -anceftors to their tlioughts, 
ws them that they are fill a flouriſhing 


and a powerful people, the natural protee- 


tors of the liberty of Greece, and who 
wanted only the inclination to exert them- 
ſelves, in order to make Philip tremble, 
With his cotemporary orators, who were 
in Philip's intereſt, and wh perſuaded the 
le to peace, he. keeps no meafures, 

at plainly reproaches them as the betray- 
ers of their country. He not only prompts 
to vigorous conduct, but be lays down the 
plan of that conduct; he enters into par- 
ticulars; and 
actueſt, the meaſures of execution. This 
is the ſtrain of theſe orations. They are 
ſtrongly animated ; and full of the impe- 
tuoſity and fire of public ſpirit. They 


proceed in a continued train of 3 | 


conſequences, and demonſtrations, fou 


ed on ſound reaſon. The figures which 


he uſes, are never ſought after; but al- 


ways riſe from the ſabject. He employs : 


them ſparingly indeed; for ſplendour and 
ornament are not the diſtioctions of this 


orator's compoſition. It is an energy of 
thought, peculiar to himſelf, which forms 


his Character, and ſets him aboye all 


others! He appears to attend much more 


to things than to words. We forget the 


orator, and think of the buſineſs. He 


warms the mind, and impels to action. 
He has no parade and oſteutation; no me- 


thods of inſinuation; no laboured intro- 
ductions; but is like a man full of his ſub- 
ject, who, after preparing his audience, by 
a ſentence or two for hearing plain truths, © | 
enters di on buſineſs, -+ bil. 
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The ſubject is, to rouze tho 


points out, with great ex- 
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569. DuMosThenss contrafed with 
5 Ascuinss. * | 
. Demoſthenes appears to great advan- 
Ee, when 1 with Eſchines, in 
the celebrated oration pro Corona.“ 
Eſchines was his rival in buſineſs, and 
perſonal enemy; and one of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed orators of chat age: But when 
we read the two orations, ÆEſchines is fee- 
in compariſon of Demoſthenes, and 
makes much leſs impreſſion on the mind. 


His reaſonings concerning the law that. 


was in queltion, are indeed very ſubtile ; 


baut his iovetive againſt Demoſthenes is 


general, and ill · ſupported. Whereas De- 
moſthenes is a torrent, that nothing can 
reſiſt. He bears down his antagoniſt with 
violence; he draws his character in the 
ſtrongeſt colours; and the particular merit 
E 
in it are highly pictureſque. runs 
2 
igh honour: orator 1 
ſtrength and conſcious dignity which great 
actions and public ſpirit. alone inſpire, 
Both orators uſe great liberties with one 
another; and, in general, that unreſtrain- 
ed licence which antient manners permit- 


- ted, even to the length of abuſive names 


and downright. ſcurrility, as appears both 


here and in Cicero's Philippics, hurts and 


offends a modern car. What thoſe ancient after 


orators gained by ſuch a manner in point 
of freedom and boldneſs, is more than 


compenſated by want of dignity; which 


ſeems to give an advantage, in this re- 


ſpect, to. the greater decency of modern 


ſpeaking.” _ Blair. 


* 


8 70. On the Style of DevosTHER ES. 


The Style of Demoſthenes is ſtrong and 
conciſe, though ſometimes, it muſt not be 


diſſembled, harſh and abrupt. His words 


are very expreſſive; his arrangement is 
firm and manly ; and, tho far from being 
unmuſical, yet it ſeems difficult to find in 
him that ſtudied, but concealed number, 


and rhythmus, which ſome of the ancient 
- eritics are fond of attributing to him, 
Negligent of thoſe lefſer graces, one would 


rather conceive him to have aimed at that 


- ſublime which lies in ſentiment. His ac- 


tions and pronunciation are recorded to 


have been uncommonly vehement and 
ardent; which, from the manner of his 


Heve. -- The character which one forms of 
him, from reading his works, is of the 


poſition, we are naturally led to be- 


- 


auſtere, rather than the gentle kind, He 
is, on every occaſion, grave, ſerious, paſ. 
fionate ; takes every thing on a high tone; 
never lets himſelf down, nor attemps any 
thing like PROC If any fault can be 
found in his admirable eloquence, it is, that 
he ſometimes borders on the hard and dry. 
He may be thought to want ſmoothneſs and 
grace; which Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus 
attributes to his ra lag cloſely the 
manner of Thucydides, who was his great 
model for Style, and whoſe hiſtory he is 
faid to have written eight times over with 
his own hand. But theſe defects are far 
more than compenſated, by that admira- 
ble and maſterly force of maſculine elo. 
quence, which, as it overpowered all who 
heard ir, cannot, at this day, he read with. 
out emotion. 

After the days of Demoſthenes, Greece 
loft her liberty, eloquence of courſe lan. 
guiſhed, and relapfed again into the feeble 
manner introduced by the Rhetoricians and 
Sophiſts., Demetrius Phalerius, who lived 
in the next age to Demoſthenes, attained 
indeed ſome character, but he is repreſent- 
ed to us as a flowery, rather than a per- 
ſuaſive ſpeaker, who aimed at grace ra- 
ther than ſubſtance. DeleAabat Athe- 
« nienſes,” ſays Cicero, «© magis quam 
« inflammabat.”* He amuſed the Athe- 
« nians, rather than warmed them.“ And 
after this time, we hear of no more Gre · 


cian orators. of any note, _ {bid. 
I, $ 71. On Cicero. ' : 
The object in this period moſt worthy 


5 dy our 2 is tone agen 
whoſe name alone every thin 
that is tier ht in oratcrs, Wich the hif 
tory of his life, and with his character, as 
a man and a politician, we have not at 
2 any direct concern. We conſider 
im only as an eloquent f| r; and, in 
this view, it is our buſineſs to remark both 
his virtues, and his defects, if he has any. 
His virtues are, beyond controverſy, emi- 
i e ee 
1 art. 2 ins, Ys with a re- 
r exordiam ; and Sith much prepara- 
tion and inſinuation pre poſſeſſes the hearers, 
and ſtudies to gain their affections. His 


method is clear, and bis arguments are ar. 


ranged with great propriety. His method 
is - ek ih Fs than that of Demoſ- 


thenes ; and this is one advantage which 
he has over him. We find every thing in 
its proper place ; he never attempu to 


move Ul he has eee to convince; 
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and in moving, eſpecially the ſofter paſ- 
ſions, he is very ſucceſsful. No man, that 
ever wrote, knew the power and force of 
words better than Cicero. He rolls them 
along with the greateſt beauty and pomp; 
nn je pn es nn 
curious and exact to ighe 

He is always ſull and flowing, never ab- 


of every 


rupt. He is a great ampli 

fubie@t; magnificent, and in his ſenti- 
ments highly moral. His manner is on 
the whole diffuſe, yet it is often happily 
varied, and ſuited to the ſubject. In his 
four orations, for inſtance, againſt Cati- 
line, the tone and ſtyle of. each of them, 


| — the firſt and laſl, is very dif- 


ferent, . accommodated with a 

deal of judgment to the occaſion, and the 
ſituation in which they were {| When 
a great public object rouſed his mind, and 
demanded indignation and force, he de- 


parts conſiderably from that looſe and de- 


clamatory manner to which he inclines at 
other times, and becomes exceedingly co- 
gent and vehement. This is the caſe in 

orations againſt Anthony, ang. in thoſe 
too againſt Verres and Catiline. Blair. 


| $ 72. Defeds of Cicero, 
Together with thoſe high qualities 
which Cicero poſleſles, he is not exempt 
from certain defects, of which it is neceſ- 
ſary to take notice. For the Ciceronian 
Eloquence is a pattern ſo dazzling by its 
heauties, that, if not examined with ac- 
curacy and judgment, it is apt to betray 
the unwary into à faulty imitation; and 
I am of opinion, that it has ſometimes 
— this 8 moſt of his ora- 
tions, eſpecially thoſe compoſed in the 
earlier part of his life, there is too much 


been p His ſentences are, at all 
de accuſed of monotony, for they poſſeſs 


a lady of * he * h . 
* is ſometimes 
deficient, in ſtrength. - On all occaſions, 
is the leaſt room for it, he is 


«© him as ſwelling, redundant, and Aſiatic z too 
| repetititons 3 in his attempte tor 


Where th 


full of himſelf, His great actions, and the 
real ſervices which he had performed to 


bis country, apologize for this in part; 
"ancient manners, too, impoſed fewer re- 


ſtraints from the. fide of decorum; but, 
even after theſe allowances made, Cicero's 
oſtentation of himſelf cannot be wholly 
palliated ; and his orations indeed all, his 
works, leave on our minds the impreſion 
of a good man, but withal, of a vain man. 

The defects which we have now taken 


notice of in Cicero's eloquence, were not 


unobſerved by his owa cotemporaries. 
This we learn from Quinctilian, and from 
the author of the dialogue, de Cauſis 
« Corruptz Eloquentiz.”” Brutus we 
are informed called him, “ fractum et 


« elumbem,” broken and © enervated. 


« Suorum temporum homines, fays 
Quinctilian, © inceſſere audebant eum ut 


« tumidiorem & Aſianum, et redundan- 


1 tem, et in repetitionibus nimium, et in 
« falibus aliquandò frigidum, & in com- 
« poſitione um et exultantem, & pe» 
« ne-viro molliorem . Theſe cenſures 
were undoubtedly carried too far; and ſa · 
vour of malignity and perſonal enmity, 
They ſaw his defects, but they aggravated 
them; and the ſource of theſe aggrava- 
tions can be traced to the difference which 
prevailed in Rome, in Cicero's days, be- 
tween two great parties, with reſpect to 
„ the * Attici,” and the “ A- 
6 fiani.” The former, who called them · 
ſelves the Attics, were the patrons of what 
they conceived to be the chaſte, fimple, 
natural ſtyle of eloquence ; from oP 
accuſed Cicero as having departec 
as leaning to the florid Afiatic manner. 
In ſeveral of his rhetorical works, parti- 
cularly in his « Orator ad Brutum,”* Ci- 
cero, in his turn, endeavours to expoſe 
this ſe, as ſubſtituting a frigid and jejune 
manner in place of the true Attic elo- 
quence; and contends, that his own com- 
poſition was formed 7 the real Attic 
Style. In the tenth Chapter. of the laſt 
Book of Quinctilian's Infticutions, a full ac- 
count is. given of the diſputes between 


theſe two parties; ind of the Rhodiat, or 


middle manner between the Attics and the 


 Afiatics, Quinctilian himfelf declares on 
Cicero's ſide; and, whether it be At- 


tic or Aſiatic, prefers the fall, the copious, 
-and the amplifying fiyle. He concludes 
with this very juſt obſervation : . Plurez 
« ſunt eloquentiz facies; ſed ſtultiſſimum 

©. « His: cotewporaries See d "ts" eh 
frequent in 
et wards wit ſometimes- cold z and, in the ftrain 


.« 


« of his compoſition, feeble, deſultory, and more 


| 
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eſt qurrere, ad quam refturus ſe fit ora · 
«" tor; cum omnis ſpecies, quæ modd recta 
& eſt, habeat uſum.Utetur enim, ut fes 
% exipet, omnibus ; nec pro cauſa modd, 

. N N 7. 


3 


. Compariſon of Crexto and | 
. _* "DBMOSTHENEs. h 


On the ſubject of comparing Cicero 
and Demoſthenes, much has been ſail by 
eritical writers. The different manners of 
theſe' two princes of eloguence, and the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of each, are fo 
firongly matked in their writings, that the 
compariſon is, in many ref obvious 
and caſy. The character of Demoſthenes 
is vigour and auſterity; that of Cicero is 
gentleneſs and infinuation. In the one, 
you find mare manlineſs;.in the other, 
ornament. The one is more harſh; 

wut more ſpirited and cogent; the other 

more agreeable, but wi looſer and 


Werder. -, . | £1 7% : 
Jo a&count for this difference, without 


any [prejudice to Cicero, it has been ſaid, 


that we muſt look to the nature of their 
agg auditorics ; that the refined Athe- 
ians followed with eaſe the conciſe and 
convincing eloquence of Demoſthenes ; but 
that a manner more popular, more flowery, 
and declamatory, was requiſite in ſpeakin 
1 the Romans, a people leſs acute, — 
{s acquainted with the arts of ſpeech. 
But this is not ſatisfatory. For we muſt 
obſerve, that the Greek orator ſpoke much 
oftener before a mixed multĩtude, than the 


Roman. Almoſt all the public buſineſs of 


Athens was tranſacted in popular aſſemblies, 


2 EN ple were his hearers, and 
ges. Cicero generally ad- 
drellec himſelf to the — — rio. 


or, in criminal trials, to the Prætor, and 
the Select Jadges ; and it cannot be ima- 
25 that the perſons of higheſt rank and 

eſt education in Rome, required à more 
diffuſe manner of pleading than the com- 
mon citizens of Athens, in order to make 
them underſtand the cauſe, or reliſh the 


ſpeaker. Forage we ſhall come nearer 


the truth, by obſerving, that to unite toge- 
3 Amit 
and nothing can be more foolifh than to en- 


Dire, by which of them an orator is to regu. 
tion ; fince every form, Which 


Fabry bac 
© is in itſelf juſt, has its on 
© a a et ond 
3 ö uiting them not | 
-<© the or ſubject of which he treats, bus 6 
_ © the different parts of that ſubjeft,” * _ 
. f . pas r p 


of many different forms; | 


ther all the qualities, without the leaſt ex- 
ception, that form a perfe& orator, and to 
excel equally in each of thoſe qualities, is 
not to be expected from the limited powers 
of human genius. The higheſt degree of 
Arength is, I ſuſpect, never found united 
with the higheſt degree of ſmoothneſs and 
ornament: equal attentions to both are 
incompatible ; and the genius that carries 
ornament to its utmoſt length, is not of 
ſuch a kind, as can excel as much in vi- 
gour, For there plain]y lies the charac- 
teriſlical difference between theſe two ce- 
lebrated orators. =—_ 
It is a diſadvantage to Demoſthenes, 
that, beſides his conciſeneſs, which ſome: 
times produces obſcurity, the language, 
in which he writes, is leſs familiar to moſt 
of us than the Latin, and that we are leſs 
acquainted with the Greek antiquities than 
we are with the Roman. We read Cice- 
ro-with more eaſe, and of courſe with more 
pleaſure. Independenx of this circumſtance 
too, he is no doubt, in himſelf, a more 
agreeable writer than-the other. But not- 
withſtanding this advantage, I am of opi- 
nion, that were the ſtate in danger, or ſome 
great public intereſt at ſtake, which drew 
the ſerious attention of men, an oration in 
the ſpirit and ſtrain of Demoſthenes would 
have more weight, and produce greater ef- 
fefts, than one in the Ciceronian manner. 
Were Demoſthenes's Philippics ſpoken in 
a Britiſh aflembly, in a ſimilar conjuncture 
of affairs, they would convince and per- 


' ſaade at this day. — mays hn; 


vehement reaſoning, the diſdain, anger, 
boldneſs, freedom, which perpetually 
animate them, would render their ſuc- 
ceſs infallible over any modern aſſembly. 
I queſtion whether the ſame can be ſaid of 
Cicero's orations; whoſe eloquence, how- 
ever beautiful, and however well ſuited tq 
the Roman taſte, yet borders oftener on 
declamation, and is more remote from the 
manner in which we now expect to hear 
real buſineſs and cauſes of importance 
treated #, £ 8 x r 2 


the preference to the latter. P, Rapin the 
Tas in the parallels which he has drawn 
cen ſome of the moſt eminent Greek 


* In this judgment 1 cohrur with Mr. David 
me, in his Eflay' upon Eloquence. He gives 


Ho 
8 be his opinion, that, of all human productions, 


of Demoſthenes, preſent to us the 
tlem 4 ch approach the neareſt | 0 perfec- 
, : , 4 
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and Roman writers, uniformly decides in' 


favour of the Roman. For the preference 
which he gives to Cicero, he aſſigus, and 
lays ſtreſs on one reaſon of a pretty extra- 
ordinary nature; viz. that Demoſthenes 


could not poſſibly have ſo eomplete an in- 


fight as Cicero into the manners and paſ- 
fions of men; Why ?-»Becauſe he had not 
the advantage of peruſing Ariſtotle's trea- 
tiſe of Rhetorie, wherein, ſays our critic, 
he has fully laid open that myſtery : and, 
to ſupport this weighty argument, be en- 
ters into a controverſy with A. Gellius, in 
order to prove that Ariltotle's Rhetoric 
was not publiſhed till after Demotihenes 
had ſpoken, at leaft, his moſt conſiderable 
orations. Nothing can be more childiſh. 
Such orators as Cicero and Demoſthenes, 
derived their knowledge of the human 
paſſions and their power of moving them, 
from higher ſources than any treatiſe of 
rhetoric. - One French critic has indeed 
departed from the common track; and, 
after beſtowing on Cicero thoſe juſt praiſes, 
to which the conſent of ſo many a 
ſhcws him to be entitled, concludes, how. 
ever, with giving the palm to Demoſthe- 
nes. This is Penelon, the famous arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, and author of Tele- 
8 himſelf, ſurely, no enemy to all 
the graces and flowers of compoſition. It 
is in his Reflections on Rhetoric and Poe- 
try, that he gives this judgment; a ſmall 
tract, commaply publiſhed along with his 
Dialogues on — Theſe dia- 
— and refleQions are particularly 
* of peruſal, as nes I — 


5 2 bs Leg are 
and beautiful, the paſſage here remarkably hare to de- 
ſerves co be | inſerted. « Je ne crains pas dire, 


« que Demoſthene me paroit. ſupericur a 

« ron. Je 1 que perſonne n'admire plus 
1 e fais. Il embellit wut te qu'il 
« touche. br ry Ae eee a la parole, II fait 


des mots ce qu'un autre nen ſauroit faire. II 


# a je ne ſai cambien de ſortes Cel rits. U eſt 


© parure dang ſom Font L'art y 
ty J mais on Pentrevoit. L'orateur en pen- 
% fant aw ſalut de la republique; ne $oublie pat, 
et ne'le _ | pas oublier. 
08 ow „et ne voir ity 
* t le beauy i ti ſans 
ett Aale ene [| 
3 un homme modeſte 
ſe. couvrir. Il tonne il 
85 un torrent qui enttaine tout. 
ne peut le eritiquer, on eft fall}, 
e part & nan ſes fe- 


pa- 
trie. 11 


— 


the juſteſt ideas on the ſubject, that are 
0 


— a 
$74" O the Means of p 


— J. — f 


Next to moral dualißcations, what, in 
the ſecond — 11 is moſt n to an 
orator, is a fund of knowledge. Much is 
this inculcated by Cicero a Quin&tiſjan : 

4 Quod omnibus diſciſ inis et artibus de- 
« bet eſſe ĩnſtructus By which 
they mean, that he ought to have what 
we call a Liberal Education ; and to be 
formed by a r ; oy ſtudy of philoſophy, 
and the polite We muſt. never for- 
get that, © 


2 


Good ſenſe and knowledge are the foun- 
dation of all good ſpeaking, , There is no 
art that gan teach one to be clog eloquent, in 
any ſphere, without a ſufficient Acquaiot- 
ance with what belongs to that ſphere; or 
if there were an art that made ſuch pre- 
—— it would be mere quackery, like 
N of che ſophiſts of old, to 
their diſciples to ſpeak for and ag; 
every ſubject; and would be deſervedly 
exploded by all wiſe men. Attention to 
ſtyle, to compoſition,” and all the arts of 
ſpeech, can only aſſiſt an qrator. in ſettin 
off, to advanta 73, the ſtock of | eng 
which he poſſeſſes; but the ſtock, the ma- 
terials themſelves, muſt be brought from 
other quarters than from rhetoric. He who 
is to plead at the bar, muſt make himſelf 
heyy horoughly walker of the knowledg e of the 
law ; of all the learning and DT 
that can be uſeful in his 3 5 for ſup- 
Hi. e g a. cauſe, or conyincing a judge. 
who is to ſpeak. from the pulpit, f 
apply himſelf — — the * of divi 
nity, of practical religion, of morals, « 
human nature; that he may be rich in 
the topics both of ihſtruftion and of per 
ſuaſion. He who would fit himſelf for ok: | 
a member of — ſu ps "Ke council 
3 0 ics 
aroug with the 
that belon 10 lch aſſembly ; z he 


writer. 


2 Far bn on On welt | 
2 de Philippe qui envahit tout. 2 
4 tharme de ces deux oruteutrs: mais Pavoue 
2 moins touch de Fart infini; & de la 

ue dloquence de Lare, de. * la 
v eden e e | 


cedure; and muſt attend minutely to all 
the facts that may be the ſubje of queſ- 
tion * — — | 2» 

Beſides the knowledge properly be. 
Jongs to that py to which he addicts 
himſelf, a public ſpeaker, if ever he ex- 


place on many occaſions , There are few 


great oceaſions of public | 2 in which 


one will not deriye aſſiſtance from culti- 
vated taſte, and extenſive — 


They will often yield him materials 


proper ornament; ſometimes, for argu- 
ment and real uſe. A deficiency of At. 
ledge, even in ſubjects that belong not di- 
realy to his on profeſſion, wil — 
bim to many diſadvantages, and give 

ter qualified rivals a great ſyperjority over 


375. 4 Hobie of Indyfry recommended t 
F-= | 


| the intended Speaker. 
Allow me to recommend, in the third 
face, not only the attainment of weful 
ledge, but a habit of application and 
induſtry. Without this, it 15 impoſſible to 
excel in any thing. We muſt not ima- 
gine that it is by a ſort of muſhroom 


guiſhed pleader, or preacher „or ſpeaker 
1 any afſembly. It 15 not by ftarts of ap- 

ation, or by a few years preparation of 
— afterwards diſcontinued, that emi- 
Hence can be attained. No; it can be at- 


_ ined only by means of regular induſtry, 


grown up into a habit, and ready to be ex- 
erted on every occaſion that calls for in- 
Auſtry. This is the fixed law of our na- 
ture; and he muſt have à very * 
nion of his own genius jadeed, can 
believe himſelf an exception to it. A very 


„ © Imprimis verd, abundare debet Orator ex- 


21455 
Ii 
F 
| 


growth, that one can riſe to be 4 diltin- 


6 _ | BLEGANT 'EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 
ſtudy the forms of court, the courſe of pro- 


wiſe law of our nature it is; for i 
is, in truth. the great Condimentum, i“ 
the. ſeaſoning of every pleaſure ; without 
which life is doomed to languiſh. Nothing 
is ſo great an enemy both to honourable 
attainments, and to the real, to the briſk, 
and ſpirited enjoy ment of life, as that re- 
laxed ſtate of mind which raiſes from in. 
dolence and diſſipation, One that is def. 
uned to excel in any art, eſpecially in the 
arts of ſpeaking and writing, will be known 
by this more than any other mark 
whatever, an ehthufialm for that art; an 
enthuſiaſm, which, firing his mind with the 
— * he has in view, will diſpoſe him to 
iin every labour which the means re- 
quire. It was this that characteriſed the 
great men of antiquity; it is this, which 
muſt diſtinguiſh the moderns who would 
tread their This honourable en- 
thuſiaſm, it is highly neceſſary for ſuch as 
are ſtudying oratory to cultivate. If youth 
wants it, manhood. will flag miſerably. 
* Ibid. 
© 76. Attention te the bel Modeli recom- 
mended to the Student in Eloquence. 
Attention to the beſt models will contri- 
bute greatly towards improvement, Every 
one who- ſpeaks or writes ſhould, indeed, 
endeavour to have ſomewhat that is his 
own, that is peculiar to himſelf, and that 
characteriſes his compoſition and ſty le. 
Slaviſh imitation depreſſes genius, or ra- 
ther betrays the want of it. But withal, 
there is no genius ſo original, but may be 
profited and aſſiſted by the aid of proper 
examples, in ſtyle, compoſition, and deli- 
very. They always open ſome new ideas; 
they ſerve to enlarge and correct our own, 
They quicken the current of thought, and 
excite emulation. Ibid. 


u. came Ae bee Me 
- Much, indeed, will upon the 


right choice of models which we purpose 
to itnitate; and ſuppoſing them rightly 
choſen, à farther care is requilite, of not 
being ſeduced by a blind univerſal admi- 
ration. For, « decipit examplar, vitiis im!- 
«- tabile.” Even in the moſt finiſhed mo+ 
dels we can ſelect, it moſt not be forgotten, 
that there are always ſome things impro- 
per for r Nee We now ſtudy to -—4 
quire a ju ion of the peculiar cha- 
Adel beauties of any writer, of public 
[2 and imitate neie only. Oue 
N ought 
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gught never to attach himſelf too cloſely 
to any ſingle model: for he who does ſo, 
is almo ae fave of of being ſeduced into a faul- 
Cu ED 
be, to draw from ſev e 
Blair 


78. Qn the Style of BoLtnGBrOKE. 

and SwLrT, 

2 Lon op are, wag gang f 
writin es nearer to the ſtyle 
of ſpeaking "than others ; and who, there- 
Ire, can de iiented with more ſafety. 
n this claſs, among the Engliſh authors, 

are Dean Swift, and Lord linghroke, 

The Dean, throughout all his writings, in 


| the midſt of much correQneſs, maintains 


the eaſy natural manner of an unaffected 
ſpeaker; and this is one of his chief ex- 
cellencies, Lord Bolingbroke's ſtyle 1s 

more ſplendid, and more declamatory than 


ow wift's 3, but (ill it is the fiyle of . 


gue who ſpeaks, or rather who harangues, 
ndeed, all his political wri cngs (for i it is 
to them only, and not to his philoſophical 
ones, that * 1 on can he en 
carry much more the appearance of one 
declaiming with e tn a great aſſem- 
bly, than of N writing in acloſet, in or- 
der to be read by others. They have all the 
copiouſneſs, the fervour, the inculcating 
method, that is allowable and graceful in 
an orator ; perhaps too much of it for a 
writer: and i it 1s to be regretted, as I have 
formerly obſerved, that the matter contain- 
ed in them ſhould have been ſo trivial or 
ſo falſe; for, from the manner and ſtyle, 
conſiderable dere dr be . 


* . * . compoſing and 


_ Befides. attention to che beſt — * 
frequent exerciſe, both in fing and 
| „will be admitted to be a neceſ- 
mean of i improvement. "That ſort of 
compoſition is, doubtleſs, moſt uſeful, 
Wk relates 15 the profeſſion, or kind 


in their eye, and be inuring 
. 2 


not to allow themſelves in negligent 

1 8 of any kind. He who has it 
er ſptak correctly. 
ſhould, in the moſt trivial kind of compo- 
i, in — a letter, nay, even in 


eee 2 and what has been given us of 


common diſcourſe, ſtudy to acquit himſelf - 
with propriety. I do not at all mean, 
he is never to writa, or to ſpeak a w 
but in elaborate and artificial languag 
his would form him to a ſtiffneſs and _ 
fectation, worſe, by ten thouſand degrees, 
than the greateſt negligence. But it is ta 
be obſerved, . that there is, in every, things 
a manner which is becoming, and has pro- 
vi 22 is a clum- 
ulty performance of the ſame 
LET The becoming manner is vary of- 
ten the moſt light, and ſeemingly careleſs . 
manner; but it requires taſte aad attention | 
to Frogs ths. Zolk Won. HE: Fs That idea, 
3 we ſhould keep in our eye, 
i e we write or 
— Wy Lid. 


80. — * he critical and 
$ o het Us the Study of on 


| ieee e 
uſe may the ſtudy of critical and rhetorical 
writers be, for improving one in the prac- 
tice of eloquence? Theſe are certainly not 
to be neglected; and yet, I dare not ſay 
that much is to be expected from them. 
For profeſſed writers on public ſpeaking, 
we muſt look chiefly among the ancients. 
in ge times, for — — which were 
e given, popular eloquence, as an art, 
has — very much the object of 
ſtudy; it has not the ſame powerful effect 
us that ĩt had in more 
ſtates; and therefore has not been — 
vated with- the ſame care, | 
moderns, h there has ſpy Fra 
bid. deal of good criticiſm on the different 
of writing, yet much has not been attempt» 
ed on the ſubject of eloquence, or 


that kind has been drawn moſtly from the 
ancients, Such a writer as dannes Gerar- 
. who — — 
pondrous umber, 

as well as the uſeful 
be found in the Greek and 
— 2 — 2 9 the ſtud 


— | ll 


The Biſhop of 


Crevier: Gibert, and ſereral-other — 
critics, have alſo written on ora 2 but 
though ſome of them may be uſef 

of them are ſo conkderabe as to deſerve 
particular recommendation. bid. - 


4 
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ns and manners of men, are to be 
nd in his Treatiſe on Rhetoric; though 
in this, as in all his writings, his great 


brevity often renders him obſcure. Suc- 


ceeding Greek rhetoricians, moſt of whom 
are now loſt, improved on the foundation 
which Ariſtotle laid. Two of them 
ſtill remain, Demetrius Phalerius, and 
Dionyfivs of Halicarnaſſus ; both write on 
the conſtruction of ſentences, and deſerve 


to be peruſed; eſpecially Diony ſius, who 
is a very e eee . = 


E need ſcarcely recommend the rheto- 
rical writings of Cicero. Whatever, on 
the ſubject of eloquence; comes from ſo 
great an orator, muſt be worthy of atten- 
tion, His moſt conſiderable work on this 


ſubject is that De Oratore, in three books. 


None of Cicero's writings are more high- 
ly finiſhed than this treatiſe. The dialogue 
is polite; the characters are well ſupported, 
and the conduct of the Whole is beautiful 


and agreeable. It is, indeed, full of dis 


, and his rules and obſervations 


may be thought ſometimes too vague and 


„ +8 


5 82. On the Necefuty of a Claſſical Edu- 


The faireſt diamonds are rough till they 
are poliſhed, and che pureſt gold muſt be 
run and waſhed, and fitted in the ore. We 
are untaught by nature; and the fineſt 
ualities will grow wild and degenerate, 
the mind is not formed by diſcipline, and 
cultivated with an early care. In ſome 
perſons, who have run up to men without 
a liberal education, we may obſerve many 
great qualities darkened and eclipſed ; their 
minds are cruſted over like diamonds in 
the rock, they flaſh out ſometimes into an 
1 greatneſs of thought, and betray 
in their actions an unguided force, and 
unmanaged virtue; ſomething very great 
and very noble may be diſcerned, but it 
looks cumberſome und auk ward, and is 
alone of all things the worſe for being 

natural. Nature ia undoubtedly the be 
miſtreſs and apteſt ſcholar ; but nature 
Pains — e N will look 
wage, as ſhe appears in the Indian princes, 
who are veſted wth a native majoſty, 4 fur: 
| | prifng 


i 8 . rn OV 4 LS: 7 | Pr AA $4; Pri 
4 ren „„ learned from it; and it is no ſmall beneſt ane 
= $ 81. Recourſe muſt chiefly be had to the to be made acquainted with Cicero's own par 
| Re original Writers. , * idea of eloquence, © The „ Orator ad M. wit 
It is to the original ancient writers that */Brutam,” is alſo a conſiderable treatiſe; wh 
| we muſt chiefly have recourſe; anditis a and, in general, throughout all Cicero“ pol 
reproach to any one, whoſe profeſſion calls rhetorical works there run thoſe high and the 
. im to ſpeak in public, to be unacquainted ſublime ideas of eloquence, which are fitted pli 
| with them. In all the ancient rhetorical | both for forming a Juſt taffe, and for cre- cen 
1 writers, there is, indeed, this defect, that ating that enthuſiaſm for the art, which is ſor 
ne they” are too ſyſtematical, as I formerly of the greateſt conſequence for excelling in 
1 mewed ; they aim at doing too much; at in it. 955 1 vir 
in] redueing rhetoric to a complete and per- But, of all the ancient writers on the all 
mw ect art, which may even ſupply invention ſubject of oratory, the moſt inſtructive, and qu⸗ 
1 Wich materials on every ſubject; infomach moſt uſeful, is Qpinctilian. I know few hut 
= chat one would imagine they expected to books which abound more with good ſenſe, che 
| form an” orator by rule, in as mechanical and diſcover a greater degree of juſt and by 
3 @ manner as one would form a carpenter. accurate taſte, than Quinctiſian's Iuſtitu- be 
Whereas, all that can in truth be done, is tions. Almoſt all the principles of good che 
to give openings ſor aſſiſting and enlighten- criticiſm” are to be found in them. He ſin 
| ing taſte, and for pointing out to genius has digeſted into excellent order all the wt 
| the courſe it ought to hold. | ancient ideas concerning rhetoric, and is, not 
Ariſtotle laid the foundation for all that at the ſame time, himfelf an eloquent wri- unl 
was afterwards written on the ſubject. ter. Though ſome parts of his work con- beh 
That amazing and comprehenſive ge- tain too much of the technical and artifi- tru 
mus, which does honour to human nature, cial ſyſtem then in vogue, and far that mu 

and which gave light into ſo many diffe- reaſon may be thought dry and tedious, 15 
rent ſciences, has inveſtigated the prinei- yet I would not adviſe the omitting to read | 
ples of rhetoric with great penetration. any part of his Inflitutions. To pleaden = 
Ariſtotle a to have been the firſt at the bar, even theſe technical parts may 
who took rhetaric out of the hands of the prove of ſome uſe, Seldom; has any per- pai 
ſophiſts, and introduced reaſoning and good fon, of more ſound and diſtin j dgment are 
ſenſe into the art. Some of the profoundeſt than Quindilian, applied himſelf to the we 
things* which have been written on the ſtudy of the art of oratory. ' Blair. ter 
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priſing gx and generoſity of ſoul, 


prif eatneſs 
and diſcover what we always regret, fire 


parts, and excellent natural endowments, 
without improvement, In thoſe countries, 
which we call barbarous, where art and 
politeneſs are not underſtood, nature hath 
the greater advantage in this, that ſim- 
plicity of manners often ſecures the inno- 
cence of the mind; and as virtue is not, 
ſo neither is vice, civilized and refined; but 
in theſe politer parts of the world, where 
virtue. excels by rules and diſcipline, vice 
alſo is more inſtructed, and with us good 
qualities will not ſpring up alone ; many 
hurtful weeds will riſe with them, and 
choak them in their growth, unleſsremoved 
by ſome ſkilful hand: nor will the mind 


be brought to a juſt perfection without 


cheriſhing every hopeful ſeed, and repreſ- 
ſing every ſuperfluous humour: the mind 
is bike the body in is regard, which can- 
not fall into a decent and eaſy carriage, 
unleſs it be faſhioned in time: an untaoght 
behaviour 18 like the 7 that uſe it, 
truly ruſtic, forced and uncouth, and art 
mult be applied to make it a | 

7 | | Felton. 


| 983. 'On he Entrance to Knowledge. 


"Knowledge will not be won without 


ins and, application : ſome parts of it 
M me more difficult of acceſs: 
we muſt proceed at once by ſap and bat- 
tery ; and when the breach is practicable, 
ou have nothing to do, but to preſs bold- 
i on, and enter: it is troubleſome and 
485 digging ure waters, but when 
once you come to the ſpring, they riſe and 
meet you : the entrance into knowledge is 
oftentimes very narrow, dark and tireſome, 
t the rooms are ſpacious, and gloriouſly 
furniſhed: the country is admirable, and 
every proſpe& entertaining. You need not 
wonder, that fine countries have ſtrait ave- 
nues, when the regions of happinels, like 
thoſe of knowledge, are us (ric and 
ſhut to lazy travellers; and the way to 
heaven itſe . 
Common things are eaſily attained, and 


way: What is excellent 3s 5 
dinary reach, and you will wy be per- 


ſubſervient to the grea 


well, had their authors night and m 


thoſe Who would excel, and be diſtinguiſh | 


ed in them, Human learning in 1 re Fo. 


natural philoſopby, mathematics, and the 

whole circle ”; nee. But there is no 
neceſſity of leading yon through theſe ſe- 
veral fields of knowledge: it will be moſt 
commendable for you to gather ſome of 

the faireſt fruit from them all, and to laß 
up a ſtore of good ſenſe, and ſound reaſon, 
N and ſolid virtue. This 
is the true uſe of knowledge, to make it 
t duties of our moſt 
holy religion, that as you are daily ground. 


ed in the true and ſaving knowledge of a | 


Chriſtian, you may uſe the helps of human 
4 and direct them to their pro- 
per end. You will meet with great 2 | 
wonderful examples of an irregular and 

miſtaken virtue in the Greeks and Romans, 
with many inſtances of greatneſs of mind, 
of unſhaken fidelity, contempt of human 
grandeur, a moſt paſſionate love of their 
country, prodigality of life, diſdain of ſer- 

vitude, inviolable truth, and the moſt pub. 
lic difintereſted ſouls, that ever threw of 
all regards in compariſon with their coun- 


_ try's good; you will diſcern the flaws an 
b Lai 0 a 


their fare leder he the 
wrong apprehenſions t 1 of vi 

and be able to point them right, and keep 
them within their proper bounds. Under 


. * 


3 


this correction you may extract à gene- 


rous and noble ſpirit from the writings and 
hiſtories of the ancients. And I would in 


a particular manner recommend the claffic Wh 


authors to your favour, and they. will re: 
commend themſelves to your approbation. 

If you would refolve to maſter the Greek 
as well as the Latin tongue, you will-find | 
that the one is the ſource i original of 
all that is moſt excellent in the +14 48 
do not mean ſo much for expreſſion, as 


thought, though ſome of the molt beautiful 


ſtrokes of the Latin tongue are drawn 
from the lines of the Grecian orators and _ 
poets; but for though; and fancy, for the 
very foundation and embelliſhment of their 
works, you will ſee, the Latins have ran<- © 
facked the Grecian ſtore, and, as Horace 
adviſes all who would faccecd in writing 


in their hands. wat Yar 


TY 
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than to equal old Seien! and therefere 
it is more honour to ſurpaſs, than to invent 
apew. Verrio is a great man from his own 
deſigns; but if he had attempted upon the 
| Cartons, and outdone Raphael Urbin in 
 Hfeand colours, he had been ge 
greater than that celebrated maſter, bu 
dom we muſt think him leſs. Felton. 


& 85. 4 Compe " the Greek and 
I 21 . N. br 
I I may detain you with a ſhort comp 
riſon of the Greek and Roman authors, I 
- muſt own the laſt have the preference in 
my thoughts; and I am not a my 
opinion. It muſt be confeſſed, the Ro- 
mans have left no tragedies behind chem, 
that may compare with the majeſty of the 
Grecian ſtage; the belt comedies of Rome 
were written on the Grecian plan, but Me- 
nander is too far loſt to be compared with 


Terence; only if we may judge by the lads 


method Terence uſed in forming two 
Greek plays into one, we ſhall naturally 
conclude, ſince his are perfeRt E that 
model, chat they are more perfect than 
Menander's were. I ſhall make no great 
_ difficolty in preferring Plautus to Ariſto- 
phaves, 2 wit and humour, variety of 
5 174 Horace has cenſured him for 
1 


Virgil has been ſo often 2 red with 
| Heine: And the merits of thoſe 28 ſo 
often can vaſſed, that I ſhall only ſay, that 
if rhe Roman ſhines not in the Grecian's 
flame and fire, it is the coolneſs of his 
2 rather than the want of heat. 
You wül generally find the force of a 
poer's genius, and the ſtrength of his fancy, 
2 in the ee they 
ive attles, forms, prodigies, &c. 
| 41 e Pee on on theſe occaſions 
in more dread and tetror; but Virgil mixes 
compaſſion with his terror, and, 41 throw- 
| ing. water on the flame, makes it burn the 
brighter; ſo in the ſtorm 5: To in his bat- 
tles on the fall of Pallas and Camilla; and 
that ſcene of horror, which his rf en 
in the ſecond book; the burning of ; 
_the ghoſt of Hector; the murder of 1 
king; the maſſacre of the people; the ſud- 
dien ſuxpriſe, and the dead of night, are ſo 
par ben the piety and pity that is every 
| where intermixed, that we forget our fears, 
and join in the lamentation. All the world 


the diſ- 
the feve- 


n ie Food ; and conſider) 


advantage of the language, 


ot and contrivance in his 


the Eneid to be moſt per- 


/ 


rity of the Roman mule, che poem is fil 
more wonderful, fince, without the liberty 
of the Grecian poets, the diction is ſo great 
and noble, ſo clear, fo forcible and expreſ- 
ſive, fo chaſte and pure, that even all the 
Hang and compaſs of the Greek tongue, 
oined to Homer's fire, cannot give os 
ronger and clearer ideas, than the great 
Virgil has ſet before our eyes; ſome few 
inſtances extepted, in which Homer, thro? 
the forte of genius, has excelled. 
1 I have argued hitherto for Virgil; and 
it will Be no wonder that his poem ſhould 
be more correct in the rules of writing, if 
that ſtrange opinion prevails, that Homer 
'writ without any view or defign at all; 
that his poems are looſe independent pietes 
tacked together, and were originally only 
ſo many ſorigs or ballads u 1.5 N 
heroes, and the ſiege of Troy. If this b 
true, they are the completeſt ſtring of bal- 


, I ever met with, and whoever collect. 
ed them, and put them in the method we 


now read them in, whether it were Piſiftra- . 


tus, or any other, has placed them in ſuch 
order, that the Iliad and the Odyſſeis ſeem 
to have been compoſed with one view and 
deſign, one ſcheme and intention, which 
are carried on from the beginning to the 
end, all along uniform and confiſtent with 
themſelves. Some have argued, the world 
was made by a wiſe Being, and not jum- 
bled together by chance, from the very 
abſurdity of ſuch a ſuppoſition; and they 
have illuſtrated their argument, from the 
impoſſibility that ſuch a poem as Homer's 
and Virgil's ſhould riſe in fach beautiful 
order out of millions of letters nengl 
ken together: but this zent 1s 
ſpoiled, if we allow, that the poems of Ho- 


mer, in each of which appears one conti- 


nued formed deſign from one end to the 
other, were written in looſe ſcraps on no 


ſettled premeditated ſcheme, Horace, we 


are fore, was of another opinion, and ſo 
was Virgil too, who built his Eneid u 

the I of the Thad and the Odyſſeis. 
Aker all, Tully, whoſe relation of this paſ- 
ſage has given ſome colour to this e 
tion, ſays no more, than that Piſiſtratus 
(whom be commends for his learning, and 
condemns for his tyranny) obſerving the 
books of Homer to lie confuſed and out 


of order, placed them in the method the 

yu author, no doubt, had firſt formed 

m 3 er gives - only 

as report, And it w e very ſtrange, 

that Ariſtotle ſhould form his rules on 12 

mer's poems; that Horace . 
i 4 > a 
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his example, and propoſe Homer for the 
Reden of epic — with this bright 
teſtimony, that he « never undertook any 
thing inconfiderately, nor ever made any 
fooliſh attempts; if indeed this celebrat- 
ed poet did not intend to form his poems 
in the order and defign we ſee them in. If 
we look upon the fabric and conſtruction 
of thoſe great works, we ſhall find an ad- 
mirable proportion in all the parts, a per- 
pernal coincidence, and dependence of one 
upon another; I will venture an appeal to 


5 any learned critic in this cauſe; and if it 
de ſufficient reaſon to alter the common 


readings in a letter, a word, or a phraſe, 
from the — — of _ 3 
riety e language, and call it 

x —— of the * not a demonſtra- 
tion that theſe s were made in the 
fame courſe of and upon the ſame 
plan we read them in at nt, from all 
the nts that connexion, dependence, 
and regularity can give us? If thoſe cri- 
tics, who maintain this odd e 
mer's writings, had found them looſe and 
undigeſted, and reſtored them to the order 
they ſtand in now, I believe they would 
have gloried in their art, and maintained 
it with more unconteſted reaſons, than they 
are able to bring for the diſcovery of a word 
or a ſyllable hitherto falſely printed in the 
text of any author. Burt, if any learned 
men of ſingular fancies and opinions will 
not allow theſe buildings to have been ori- 
inally deſigned after the preſent model, 
them at leaft allow us ant nw nr ſup- 
polition on our fide, That Homer's harp 
was 25 powerful to command his ſcattered 
incoherent pieces into the beautiful ſtruc- 
ture of a poem, as Amphion's was to ſum- 
mon the ſtones into-a wall, or Orpheus's to 
lead the 'trees a dance, For certainly, 


The Georgics are above all 


x controverſy 
wich Hefiod; but the Idylliums of Theo- 
- Eritus have ſomething ſo inimitably ſweet 


in the verſe and thoughts, ſuch a native 
fEmplicity, and are ſo genuine, ſo natural 
« reſult of the rural life, that Imuſt, in my 


dor; allow him the honour of 
2 


In Lyrics the Grecians may ſeem to have 
excelled, as undoubtedly they are ſuperior 


- 


ter's hand. RTE; v1 T6 
- Pindar is ſublime; but obſcure, impetu- 


AND HISTORICAL, . 1 
of their verſe. _ 


Orpheus, r ho, 
Simonides, and Stefichorus are almoſt en- 


* 4 
* 


ous in his courſe, and unfathomable in the 
depth and loſtineſs of his thoughts, Ana- 
creon flows ſoft and eaſy, every where dif- 


fuſing the joy and indolence of his mind 


through his verſe, and tuning his harp to 
——— — 
Horace alone may be compared to both ; 
in whom are reconciled loftinefs and 
majeſiy of Pindar, and the gay, careleſs, 
jovial temper of Anacreon: and; I ſup 
poſe, however Pindar may be admired to: 

| and Anacrece 2 — bee 


thought 3 Horace, who rivals one in bis : 


triumphs, and the other in his mirth' 
love, ſurpaſſes them both in juſineſs, = 


choiceſt wits of Rome, and that is | 
las, whom, though his lines be rough, and 
his numbers inharmonious; 1 could re- 
bat muſt decline for the looſeneſy of his . 
I will go no farther in the poets; v1 
for the —— bldg 
————— — 
| to produce ſome fingle rivals to 
the n 
forth the wonderful Cowley's wit, who was 
beloved by every muſe he courted, and has 


rivalled the Greek and Latin poets in every | 
kind bat tragedy. 1 
I will not trouble you with che hiſtorians 


any further, than to inform you, that th6 
conteſt lies - chiefly between Thucydj 
and Salluſt, and Livy ; though 
I rhink Thucydides and Livy may on many 
accounts more juſtly be compared: the cri- 
tics have been free in theit cenſures, 
eee e farther 
judgment, till you. ſhall, be able to read 
them, and give me * opinion. 
Oratory and phi 
diſputed prizes; and whatever praiſes may 


be jaſtly given to Ariſtotle, Plato, Neno- 


phon and Demoſthenes, I will venture to 
ay, that the divine Tully is all the Grecian 


' 
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oſophy are the next 
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* Sind „ g 
2 And 5 now, having poſſibly, ven 7 
ſome f 2 akon 


_ fome. prejudice in favour of 
I muſt beg leave to aſſure you, that if you 
_have not leiſure: to maſter both, you will 
find your pains well rewarded in the Latin 
tongue, when. once you enter into the ele- 
-gancies and beauties of it. It is the pe- 
culiar felicity of that language to ſpeak 
good ſenſe in ſuitable expreſſions; to give 
and in an eaſy majeſty of ſtyle, to write up 
to the ſubje&. < And in this, lies the great 


.< ſecret of writing well. It is that el 
-« ſimplicity, that ornamental plainnefs of labou 


| « ſpe h, which every common genius 
thinks ſo plain, that any body may reach 
it, and findeth ſo very elegant, that all 
his ſweat, and pains, and » fail him 


in the attempt.” + . a 
In reading the excellent authors of the 
Roman tongue, whether you converſe with 
Poets, orators, or luſtorians, you will meet 
with all chat is admirable in human com- 


lenczes ; and that wit, like beauty, is di- 


verſißed into a thouſand; graces of feature 


and complexion. | 


4 1 
* 


Critics 


other occaſion of laying them before you, 
A T hall then 2) 
them to your approbation. _ - 
"$87. DireAion: in reading the Claſſics. 
In the mean time, I ſhall only give you 
two or —_ remain, directions for 
your reading them, which to ſome people 
will look a little odd, but with mas they are 
of prour moment, und very necellary to be 
The rt is, chat yon would never be 
|  -perſualied into what they call Commion- 
places; which is a way of taking an au- 
| 52 2 | » | 42 4 
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place men, 


fy of 
Felon. 


thor to pieces, and ranging him under pro: 
per heads, 8 readily find hat 
Bi id upon any point, by conſulting 
an alphabet. This ice is of no ule 
but in circumſtantials of time and place, 
cuſtom and antiquity, and in ſuch inſtances 
where facts are to be remembered, not 
where the brain is to be exerciſed. In 
theſe caſes it is of great uſe; it helps the 
memory, and ſerves, to keep thoſe things 
in a ſort of order and ſucceſſion, But, 
common-placing the ſenſe of an author is 
ſuch a ſtupid 4 pub ng that, if I may 
be indulged in ſaying it, they want com- 
mon ſenſe that practiſe it. What heaps of 
this rubbiſh have I ſeen | O the pains and 
ur to record what other le have 
ſaid, that is taken by thoſe w ve no- 
thing to ſay themſelves! You may depend 
upon it, the writings of theſe men are ne- 
ver worth the reading; the fancy is cramp- 
ed, the invention ſpoiled, their thoughts on 
NN thing are prevented, if they think 
at all; but it is the peculiar. happineſs of 


theſe colleftors of ſenſe, that they can write 
without thinking. r 
Ido Ae 1 agree, that all the bright 


ſparkling thoughts of the ancieats, their 
| expreſſions, and nobleſt ſentiments, 

are to be met with is. theſe tranſcribers : 
but how wretchedly are they N in, 
how miſerably put together! Indeed, I can 
compare ſuch productions to nothing but 
rich pieces of patch - work, ſewed together 


ers. . with packthread. 


[ ſee a beautiful building of exadt 
order and proportion taken down, and the 
different materials laid together by them- 
ſelves, it puts me in mind of theſe common 

The materials are certainly 
very good, but they underſtand not the rules 
of architecture ſo well, as to form them in» 
to juſt and maſterly proportjons any more: 
and yet how beantifal would they ftand in 
another model upon another plan! 

For, we muſt confeſs the truth: We can 

ſay nothing new, at leaſt we can ſay no; 

thing better than has been ſaid before ; but 
we may nevertheleſs make what we ſay 
our own. And this is done when we do 
not trouble ourſelves to remember in what 


page or what book we have read ſuch a 


- paſſage ; but it falls in naturally with the 
A: of our own thoughts, +4] takes its 
place in our writings with as much eaſe, 
and looks with. as good a grace, as it ap- 

ared in two thooknd years ago. 

„This is, the beſt way of remembering 
the ancient authors, when you reliſh their 
| « way 


* 


of writing, enter into their thoughts, 
and imbibe their ſenſe. There is no need 
oftying ourſelves up to an imitation of any 
of them; much lefs to copy or tranſcribe 
them, For there is room for vaſt variety 
of thought and ſtyle; as nature is various 
in her works, and is nature ſtill. Good 
authors, like the celebrated maſters in the 
ſeveral ſchools of painting, are originals in 
their way, and different in their manner. 
And when we can make the ſame uſe of 
the Romans as did of the Grecians, 
and habituate ourſelves to their way of 
thinking and writing, we may be ones. in 
rank, though different from them all, and 
be eſteemed originals as well as they. 


And this is what I would have you do, 


Mix and incorporate with thoſe ancienr 
ſtreams ; and though your own wit will be 
improved and heightened by ſuch a ſtrong 
infuſion, yet the ſpirit, the thought, the 
fancy, the 33 which ſhall flow from 
your pen, will be entirely your wit; 
{$ 88. The Method of Schools windicated. 
It has been a long complaint in this po- 
lite and excellent age of learning, that we 
loſe our time in words; that the memory 
of youth is charged and overloaded with- 
out improvement; and all they learn is 
mere cant and jar for three or four 
years together, Now, the complaint is in 
ſome meaſure true, but not cafily remedi- 
ed; and perhaps, after all the exclamation 
of ſo much time loſt in mere words and 
terms, the youths, whoſe loſs of 
time is ſo much lamented, were capable of 
learning nothing but words at thoſe years. 
I do not mind what ſome quacks in the art 
of teaching ſay; they pretend to work 
wonders, and to make young gentlemen 
maſters of the languages, before they can 
be maſters of common ſenſe; but this to 
me is a demonſtration, that we are capable 
of little elfe than words, till twelve or thir- 
teen, if you will obſerve, that a boy ſhall 
be able to > ck grammar over, two or 
three years before his underſtanding opens 
——_ to let him into the reaſon and clear 
apprehenfion of the rules; and when this 
1s done, ſooner or later, it ceaſeth to be cant 
and jargon : ſo that all this clamour is 
wrong d, and the cauſe of complaint 
lies rather 4 the back wardneſs of our 
judgment, © che method of our ſchools. 
therefore I am for tie old way in 
chools 1, an children will be furniſhed 


4 


- 
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there with a ſtock of words at leaſt, when 
they come to know how to uſe them. 
$ 89. Cemmendation of Sc bos. 
IT am far from having any mean 
e df chal great men who preſide 
in our chiefeſt and moſt celebrated ſchools; 
it is my happineſs to be known to the moſt 
eminent of them in a particular manner; 
and will acquit me of any — 
where they know I have the greateſt ve- 
neration ; for with them the genius of 
claſſic dwells, and from them ir is 
derived. 1 think myſelf honoured in 
the acquaintance of ſome maſters/in"the 
country, who are not lefs polite than they 
are learned, and to the knowledge of 
the Greek and Roman tongues, have joĩn- 
ed a true taſte, and delicate reliſh of the 
clafſic authors. But ſhould you ever light 
into ſome formal hands, though your ſenſe 
is too fine to reliſh thoſe pedantries I have 
been remonſtrating againſt, when you come 
to — them, you the preſent they 
impoſe upon you a grave appear- 
— and, 88 is — es 
naged by ſuch perſons, way think 
them very „ beca are very 
dull: and if you ſhould receive the tincture 
while you are young, it may fink too deep 
for all the waters of Helicon to take out. 
You may be ſenſible of it, as we are f 
ill habits, which we regret, but cannot 
break, and ſo it may mix with your flu- 
dies for ever, and give bad colours to 
every thing you deſign, whether in ſpeech 
or Writing. | | 
For theſe meaner critics dreſs up their 
entertainments ſo very ill, that they will 
ſpoil your palate, and u to A vici= 
ous taſte, With them, as with diſte mpered 
ſtomachs, the fineſt food and nobleſt Juices 
turn to nothing but crudities and indigef- 
tion, You will have no notion of delica- 
cies, if table with them ; the are all 
for rank and foul feeding; and ſpoil the 
beft proviſions in the cooking ; you muſt 
be content to be taught parſimony in ſenſe, 
and for your moſt inoffenfive food to live 
upon dry meat and infipid tuff, without any 
poignaney or reliſn. 
then theſe gentlemen will never be 
able to form your taſte or your ſtyle; | 
thoſe who cannot give yau a true reliſh of 
the beſt writers in the world, can never 
n 
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5 90. Os forming. @ Ste, 


* Give me leave to touch this ſubject, and 
draw out, for your uſe, ſome of the chief 
ſtrokes, ſome of the principal lineaments, 
and faireſt features of «; juſt and beautiful 
ſtyle. There is no neceſſity of being me- 
thodical, and I will not entertain you with 
a dry ſyſtem upon the matter, but with 
what you will read with more pleaſure, 
— 1 — with —— — — deſul- 


— you, therefore, as far as art may 
be an help to nature, I ſhall proceed to ſay 
— — 
piece, to make it complete in its parts, 
ts puts —ê 1 

8 down any impracticable 
| ſchemes, nor trouble wo with « dopdormel 

method: the rule + like that of 
our duty, is perfect in. — ; but we 
muſt make allowances ſor the infirmities 
of nature; and ſince none is without his 
EDS Sen 
| is writer, w 

feweſt can be alledged. 

A compoſition is then perſect, when 
* the matter riſes out of — ſubjett ; 
% hen the thoughts are to the 
matter, and the expreſſions ſuitable to the 
« thoughts; where there is no inconſiſtency 
« from the beginning to the end; when 
* the whole is in the beautiful 
9 
* ſymmetry and proportion,” - - | 


— Felton, * 


1 8 91. Expriffen ſuited i ts the tb. 


In every ſprighily genius, the expreſſion 
will be ever 2 — —4— All 
the danger is, that a wit too fruitful ſhould 
run out into. unneceſſary. branches; but 
when it is matured by age, and corrected 
by judgment, the writer will prune the 

— weve hs, and cut off the ſuperfla- 
drann to bis work. 

25 this / of diſcipline is 19 

young writers. the greataſt ſelf-denial in 
the world: to — 5 the fancy, to ſtile ho 

dhe birth, moch more 10 throw away the 


that none but the moſt d and. lively ons 

Ace put to. 2 bo 
EY Are o liged to 

0 <5. have to lavilh : the cppings 

£lings of theſe jewels could 3 


; maſs of ordinary 


offspring of the brain, is a trial, 
elicate 


ſerved, are of more value than the whole 
authors: and it is a maxim 
with me, that he has not wit enough, who 
has not a great deal to ſpare. | 

It is by no means neceſlary for br 
run out into the ſeveral ſorts of writin 
we have general rules to judge of all, with- 
out being particular upon any, though the 
ſtyle of an orator be different from that of 
ie. and a poet er 


$ — — of Sul. 


The deſign eſſion is to convey 
our choughts i ch clearly to the world, 
in ſuch a manner as is moſt probable to at- 
tain the end e propoſe, in communicating 
what we have conceived to the E ; and 
therefore men have not thought it enough 
to write plainly, unleſs they wrote agree- 

N 990.29. on ge the attention, and 
9 he fc ns, as well as inform 
the ane of "hots readers : for 
which reaſon, all arts have been invented 
to make their meiags pleaſing, as well as 
profitable ; and thoſe arts are very com- 
mendable and honeſt ; they are no trick, 
no deluſion, or impoſition on the ſenſes and 
underſtanding of mankind; for they are 
founded in "Nature, and formed upon ob- 

g her operations in all the various 
and workings of our minds, 

To this we owe all the beauties and em- 
belliſhments of Style; all figures and 
ſchemes of ſpeech, and thoſe ſeveral deco- 
rations that are uſed. in writings to —_—_ 
2 adorn the work. _ The flouriſhes of 

reſemble the flourilbes, of the pen in 
00 ic writers; and the illuminators of 
manuſcripts, and of the preſs, borrowed 
their title perhaps from illumination 
which a bright genius every here ives 
to his work, and diſperſes through. bis 
compoſition. 

e commendation of this art of en- 
bessere and adorning a ſubject, lies in 
a right diſtribution of the ſhades and light. 
It is in writing, as in picture, in which the 
artis to obſerve where the 7 pore will * 
to produce the moſt beautifu 
day, and caſt in ſhades _ we. —— 

hope will ſhine to . 

t. were. endleſs to purſue this ſubjcc 

through all the ornaments. and illuſtrati- 

ſpeech; and yet I would not diſ. 

14 it, 2 E at the general 
ions requi 

10 5 WO ns attempt to Rias! in che 

—— of their pen. And therefor: 
9 J 
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ybu muſt pardon me if I ſeem to go back, 


for we cannot raiſe any regular and durable 


ile of building without laying a firm 
5 2 4 Felton. 
$ 93. On the firſt Reguiſite, a. Maſtery of 
12 Language. | 5 

The firſt thing requiſite to a juſt ſtyle, is 

a perfect maſtery in the language we write 


in; this is not ſo eaſily attained as is com- 


monly imagined, and d upon acom- 
petentknowledge of the force and propriety” 
of words, a good natural taſte of Srength 
and delicacy, and all the beauties of ex- 
preſſion. It is my own opinion, that all 
the rules and critical obſervations in the 
world will never bring a man to a juſt 
ſtyle, who has not of himſelf a natural 
eaſy way of writing ; but they will improve 
a good genius, where nature leads the way; 
ided he is not too ſcrupulous, and does 
not make himſelf a ſlave. to his rules; for 
that will introduce a ſliffneſs and affeQa-» 
tion, which are' atterly abhorrent from all 


388 ble „ at 
Zy a perfect maſtery in any lan 1 
N 7 — ö 
2 every occaſion, not only the 
propriety of words as to their 
ſenſe and fignification, but more | 
cially the purity and idiom of the lan · 
for in this a perſect maſtery does 


conſiſt. It is to know what is Engliſh, 


and what is Latin, what is | French, 
Spaniſh, or Italian, to be able to mark 
the bounds of each language we write 
ate ka our the alfa, ch 
raters, and the peculiar phraſes of each 
tongue ; what expreſſions or manner of ex- 
prelling is common to any language beſides 
our on, and what 2 


 harly our phraſe, and way of ſpeaking» 


For this is to ſpeak or write Engliſh, in 
purity and perfection, to let the ſtreams 
run clear and unmixed, without taking in 
other languages in the courſe : in Engliſh, 


therefore, I would have all Galliciſms (for 


inſtance) avoided, that our tongue may be 
ſincere; that we may keep to our own lan- 
guage, and; not follow the French mode 
in our ſpeech, as we do in our cloaths. '-It 
is convenient and profitable: ſometimes to 
import a foreign word, and naturalize the 
hraſe of another nation, but this is very 
ingly to be allowed; and every ſylla- 

of K* wth ought immediately 
— — if its uſe and ornament to 
our language be not very evident. 
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3 94. On the Purity and. Idiom of . 
7 Language. 


Wie che Romans fiudied und sel the 


Greek tongue, only to improve and adorn 
their — Latin flouriſhed, and grew 
every year more copious, more elegant, 
and expreſſive: but in a few years after 
8 
reek, r nothin 
the ſoftneſs and — of that — 
language, they weakened and corrupted 
their native tongue: and the monſtrous af- 
fectation of our travelled ladies and gen- 
tlemen to ſpeak in the French air, French 
tone, French terms, to dreſa, to co, to 
write, to court in French, corrupted at 
once our language and our manners, and 
introduced an abominable gallimaufry of 
French and Engliſn mixed toget ner, that 


made the innovators ridiculous to all men 


of ſenſe. ; The French tongue bath un- 
doubtedly its graces and beauties, and I 
am not againſt any real improvement of our 
own language from that or any other: but 
we are almays ſo fooliſh, or unfortunate, as 
never to make any advantage of our neigh- 
. 
what is ſilly and ridiculous; an neg- 
lectin the fubſtantial uſe of their language, 
we enervate and ſpoil our own. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a 


1 flux, and ſtand in need of recruits to 


ly the place of thoſe words that are 
continually falling off through diſuſe: and 
ſince it is ſo, I think tis better to raiſe 
them at home than abroad. RES 
ter rely on our own | 
1 1 2 ſalicient | 
ſtrength and numbers within \ ourſelves; 
there is a» vaſt treaſure, an inexhauſtible 
fund in the old Engliſh, from whence au- 
thors may draw conſtant ſupplies, as our 
officers make their ſureſt recruits from the 
coal-works, very e mines. = weight, 
the-ſtrength, : of many an- 
1 — — recommend them 
to aſe again. Tis only wiping off the 
ruſt they have contracted, and ſeparat ng 


them from the droſs they lie mingled with, 


and both in value and beauty they will 


r 
* iii.. „ 


Perhaps our ) gue is not ſo muſteal to 


the ear, nor ſo abundant in multiplicity of 


words; but its ſt is real, and ies 
words are therefore more expreſſive: 
the peculiar character of our language is, 


chat it is cloſes; compaR, and full? and 
Ff 2 g our 
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our writings (if you will excuſe two Latin 
words) come neareſt to what means 
by his Praſſa Oratio. They are all weight 
and ſubſtance, good. meaſure preſſed toge- 
ther, and running over in a redundancy of 
— Aus a xn * 1 
ty of our conſiſts in pre- 
ſerving. this a I a with the 
Eugli 
others, that they are more ſoft, and | 
and rarified ;-be it our commendation to 
write as we pay, in true Sterling ; if we 
want ſupplies, we I 
words, than create new ones. I look up- 
on our language as good bullion, if we 
do not debaſe it with too much alloy; 
and let me leave this cenſure with yeu, 


That he who corrupteth the purity of the 


Engliſh. 
foreign w 


te for china; for which I think the 


audable traffic of old cloaths is much the 


955. On Plan, and Fehr. 


After this regard to the purity of our 
language, the next quality of a juſt ſtyle, 
is its plainneſs and perſpicuity. This is 
the greateſt commendati i 
author, and the beſt argument that he is 
maſter of the ge he writes in, and 
the ſubje& he writes upon, when we un- 
derſtand him, and ſee into the ſcope and 
tendency of his thoughts, as we read him. 
All obſcurity of expreſſion, and darkneſs 
of ſenſe, ever 4 from the confuſion of the 
writer's t ts, and his want of proper 
words. 1725 man hath not a — 
tion of the matter he undertakes to treat 
of, be his ſtyle never ſo plain as to the 


Deen oy it never can be clear; and 
if his thoughts this ſabje be never 
ſoot and Gifting, unlcſs/be has à read 


command of words, and a of eaſy 
writing in plaia obvious the 
words will 17478 the ſenſe, and cloud the 
Flearneſs of his thoughts. 
It is the unhappineſs of ſome, that they 


are not able to expreſs themſelves clearly; 
their heads arecrowded with a multiplicity 
of undigeſted knowledge, which lies con- 
fuſed in the brain, without any order or 
diſtinction. It is the vice of others, to af. 
&ﬆt — in their thonghta and lan- 
guage, to write in a difficult crabbed ſtyle, 


and perplex the reader with an intricate 


a 
1 1 * 


& T3 


ſtrength and fpirit: let us not 4 


had better revive old 


denſed: their 


The common way of offending againſt 
lainnefs and perſpicuity of ſtyle, is an af. 


ctation of hard unuſualwords, and of cloſe 
contracted periods : the faults of pedants 


and ſenteptious writers; that are vainly oſ- 
tentatious of their learning, or their wiſ- 
dom. Hard words and quaint expreſſions 
are abominable: wherever you meet ſuch 
a writer, throw him aſide for a coxcomb. 
Some authors of reputation have uſed a ſhort 
and conciſe way of expreſſion, I maſt own; 
and if they are not ſo clear, as others, the 
fault is to be laid on the brevity they labour 
after : for while we ſtudy to be conciſe, we 
can hardly avoid being obſcure. We crowd 
our thoughts into too ſmall a compaſs, and 
are ſo ſparing of our words, that we will 
not afford enow to expreſs our meaning. 

There is another extreme in obicure 
writers, not much taken notice of, which 


ſome empty conceited heads * to run 
into out of a prodigality of w and a 
want of ſenſe. This is the extravagance of 


your copious writers, who loſe their mean- 
ing in the multitude of words, and 

their ſenſe under heaps of phraſes. Their 
underflanding is rather ratified than con- 
ing, we cannot ſay, is 
dark and thick; it is too light and ſubtle to 
be diſcerned : it is o thin, and dif- 
ſuſed ſo wide, that it is hard to be collected. 
Two lines would eren they ſay in two 


ges: tis nothing but whipt ſyllabub and 
froth, a little 'varniſh and gilding, with- 
out any ſolidity or ſubſtance. Ibid. 


$ 96. Or the Decorations and Ornament? 
5 | of Style. ** 
The deepeſt rivers have the plaĩneſt ſur- 
face, and the waters are _ 
eſt. Chryſtal is not the leſs ſolid for being 
tranſparent ; the valve of a ſtyle riſes like 
the value of precious ftones. If it be dark 
and cloudy, it is in vain to poliſh it: it 
bears its worth in its native looks, and the 
ſame art which enhances its price when it 
is clear, only debaſes it if it be dull. 
Tou ſee I have borrowed ſome meta- 
phors to explain my thoughts; and it is, 1 
believe, impoſſible to deſcribe the plain - 
neſs. and clearneſs of ſtyle, without ſome 
reſſions clearer than the terms I am 
—— bound up to uſe. iy 
Vos muſt give me leave to go on with 
yon to the decorations and ornaments of 
2 : TR: ker hr was cm —.— 
the plai and perſpicuity, and the or · 
— writing. A ſtyle —— 
| Hoauty, 
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as to ſymmetry and proportion, but is ca- 
pable of wonderful improvements, as to 
features and complexion. If I may tranſ- 
greis in too frequent allufions, becauſe 1 
would make every thing plain to you, I 
would paſs on from painters to fatuaries, 
whoſe excellence it is at ſirſt to form true 
and juſt proportions, and afterwards to give 
them that ſoftneſs, that expreſſion, that 
ſtrength and delicacy, which make them 
almoſt breathe and live. - 

The decorations of ſtyle are formed out 
of thoſe ſeveral ſchemes and figures, which 
are contrived to expreſs the paſſions and 
motions of our minds in our ſpeech; to 
give life and ornament, grace and beauty, 
to our expreſſions. I ſhall not undertake 
the rhetorician's province, in giving you 
an account of all the figures they have in- 
vented, and thoſe ſeveral ornaments of 
writing, whoſe grace and commendation 
lie in being uſed with. judgment and pro- 
priety. It were endleſs to purſue this ſub- 
ject through all the ſchemes and illuſtra- 
tions of ſpeech: but there are ſome com- 
mon forms, which every writer upon every 
3 may uſe, to enliven and adorn his 
wo 


. Thefe are metaphor and fimilitude ; 
and thoſe images and repreſentations, that 
are drawn in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively 
colours, to imprint what the writer would 
have his readers conceive, more deeply on 
their minds. In the choice, and in the 
uſe of Re, your ordinary writers are moſt 


apt to offend. Images are very ſparing] 
to be introduced: their proper place in 


poems and orations; and their uſe is to 
move pity or terror, admiration, compaſ- 
fion, anger and reſentment, by repreſent- 
ing ſomething very affectionate or very 

I, very aſtoniſhing, very miſerable, 


or very provoking, to our thoughts. They 
give a 9 
a ject, where 


force and beauty to the 
are painted by a maſter- 
4 3 but if they are either weakly 
drawn, or unſkilfully placed, they raiſe no 
3 


$97. On Metaphors and Similitudes. 
The moſt common ornaments are Me- 
taphor and Similitude. One is an allu- 
fon to words, the other to things; and 
oth have their beauties, if properly ap- 


plied. 
: - OY t to be drawn from the 
. molt familiar and beſt known particulars 


% 
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beauty, where the face is clear and plain in the world: if any thing is dark and ob- 


ſome co 


of thought, but are conſtrained and 7 whe d 
co 


* 


ſcure in them, the purpoſe of uſing them 
4s defeated; and that which is not clear 
itſelf, can never give light to any thing 
that wants it. It is the idle fancy of ſome 
poor brains, to run out perpetually into a 
courſe of ſimilitudes, ounding their 
ſubject by the multitude of likeneſſes; and 

ing it like ſo many things, that it is 


like nothing at all. This trifling humour 


1s good for- nothing, but to convince us, 
that the author is in the dark himſelf; and 
while he is likening his ſubje& to every 
thing, he knoweth not what it is like. 
re is another tedious fault in ſome 

ſimile men; which is, drawing their com- 
pariſons into a great length and minute 
particulars, where it is of no importance 
whether the reſemblance holds or not. 
But the true art of illuſtrating any ſubject 
by fimilitude, is, firſt to pitch on ſuch a 
reſemblance as all the world will agree in : 
and then, without being careful to have it 
run on all four, to touch it only in the 
ſtrongeſt lines and the neareſt likeneſs. 
And this will ſecure us from all ſtiffneſs 
and formality in ſimilitude, and deliver us 
from the nauſeous repetition of as and ſos, 
which ſome ſo-ſo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them fo, are continually ſound- 
ing in our ears. POR es "4 

have nothing to ſay to thoſe - 
men who bring Tee and . the 
reſemblance. All the pleaſure we can take 
when we meet theſe promiſing ſparks, is 
in the difappointment, where we find their 
fancy is ſo like their ſubjeR, that it is not 
like at all. Teid. 


$ 98. On Metaphors. 


Metaphors require great judgment and 
conſideration hs uſe of them. T 5 

are a ſhorter ſimilitude, where the likene 
is rather implied than expreſſed. 
ſignification of one word, in meta 


$4 


other. But there muſt be a co re- 
ſemblance, ſome original hkeneſs in nature, 
ence and eaſy tranſition, or 
metaphors are ſhocking and confuſed. 
The beauty of them diſplays itſelf in 


their eaſineſs and propriety, where they 


are naturally introduced; but where they 
are forced and crowded, too frequent and 
various, and do not riſe out of the courſ- 


du- 
urſe 


. 14 ſervice, inſtead of making 
* 


1 


and ' tis in their energy n 


— 
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courſe more lively and chearfal, they make 
it ſullen, dull, ond gloomy, | 

Fou mult form your judgment upon the 
beſt models and the moſt celebrated pens, 
where you will find the metaphor in all 


its grace and ſtrength, ſhedding a luſtre 
— beauty on the work. For it onght -- 
never to be uſed but when it gives greater 
force to the ſentence, an illuſtration to the 


thought, and infinuates a filent argument 
In the alluſion; The uſe of metaphors is 
not only to age Pong thought in a more 
pleaſin manner, but to give it a ſtronger 
impreſſion, and enforce it on the mind. 
| Where this is not regarded, they are vain 
and trifling traſh; and in a due obſer- 


vance of this, in a pure, chaſte, natural 


expreſſion, conſiſt the juſtneſs, beauty, and 

delicacy of ſtyle. Ji 2 

2 62" „ * 

R 8 99. On Epithets, | 
I have faid nothing of Epithets. Their 

buſineſs' is to expreſs the nature of the 

things they are applicd to; and the choice 


of them depends upon a good judgment, 


to diſtinguiſh what are the moſt pro 
titles to be given on all occaſions, 49s po 
complete knowledge in the accidents, qua- 
lities, and affections of every thing in the 
world. They are of moſt ornament when 
they are of uſe: they are to determine the 
character of every perſon, and decide the 
2 of every cauſe; conſcience and juſ- 
tice 


ce are to be regarded, and great ſkill g 
and exactneſs are required in the uſe of 


them. For it is of t importance to 
call things by heir night names: the 
points of iatire, and ſtrains of compliment 
depend upon it: "otherwiſe we may make 
an aſs of a lion, eommend a man in ſatire, 


and lampoon him in panegyric. Here alſo 


there is room for genius: common juſtice 
and judgment ſhould dire& us to ſay what 
Is proper at leaſt; but it is parts and fire 


that will prompt us to the moſt lively and 
— 0 


ble epithets that can be applied; 
beauty lies. 


9 100. On Alegories, 
An, rories 1 need nor mention; becauſe 


they are not ſo much any ornament of 


ſtyle, as an artful way of recommendin 
truth to the world in a borrowed — 
a dreſs more agreeably to the fancy, than 
naked truth herielf can be. Truth is ever 
moſt beautiful and evident in her native 


_ "dreſs: and the arts that are uſed to con- 


vey her to our minds, are no argument 


figures are too w 0 
language too low, to expreſs his ineffable 


that the is deficient, but ſo many teſtimo- 


nies of the corruption of our nature, when 


truth, of all things the plaineſt and fin- 


cereſt, is forced to gain admittance to us 


$ 101.” On the Sublime, * © 
There is one ingredient more required 
to the 8 — le, which I have 
partly mentioned already, in ſpeaking of 
— Rirableneſs of the Doophts to the ſub. 
ject, and of the words to the thoughts; but 
you will give me leave to conſider it in 
another light, with regard to the majeſty 
and dignity of the ſubjett. 
It is fit, as we have faid already, that 
the thoughts and exprefſions ſhould be 
"ſuited to the matter on all occaſions ; but 
In nobler and greater ſubjects, eſpecially 
where the theme is ſacred and divine, it 
* muſt be our care to think and write up to 
the dignity and majeſty of the things we 


- preſume to treat of: nothing little, mean, 


or low, no childiſh thoughts, or 

expreſſions, will be endured : all muſt be 
awful and grave, and great and ſolemn, 
The nobleft ſentiments muſt be conveyed 
in the weighticſt words: all ornaments 
and illuſtrations muſt be borrowed from 
the richeſt parts of univerſal nature ; and 
in divine ſubjects, eſpecially when we at- 
tempt to ſpeak of God, of his wiſdom, 
oodneſs, and power, of his mercy and 
Juſtice, of his diſpenſations and providence 
(by all which he is pleaſed to manifeſt 


himſelf to the ſons of men) we muſt raiſe 


our thoughts, and enlarge our minds, and 
ſearch all the treaſures of knowledge for 
evety thing that is great, wonderful, and 
magnificent : we can only expreſs our 
thoughts of the Creator in the works of 


- his creation; and the brighteſt of theſe 
can only give us ſome faint ſhadows of 


his greatneſs and his = The ſtrongeſt 
, moſt exalted 


excellence. No hyperbole can be brought 
to heighten our thoughts; for in ſo ſublime 
a theme, nothing can be hyperbolical. 
The riches of imagination are poor, and 
all the rivers of eloquence are dry, in 
ſupplying thopght on an infinite ſubject. 
How poor and mean, how baſe and grovel- 
ling, are the Heathen conceptions of the 


"Deity ! ſomething ſublime and noble mult 


needs be ſaid on ſo great an occaſion; 
but in this- great article, the moſt cele- 


brad of the Heathen pens ſeem to flag 


_ 
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bear up in no proportioh i0h 
of the ea as if they were 


and fink; th 
to the dignity 
depreſſed by the weight, and dazzled with 
the ſplendour of the ſubject. 1 
We have no inſtances to p 
writers that riſe at all to the majeſty a 

dignity of the Divine Attributes except 
the ſacred penmen. No leſs than Divine 
Infpiration could enable men to write wor- 
thily df God, and none but the Spirit of 
God knew how to expreſs his greatneſs, 
and diſplay his glory: in compariſon of 
theſe divine writers, the greateſt geniuſes, 
the nobleſt wits of the Heathen world, are 
low and dull, The ſublime majeſty arid 
royal magnificence of the ſcripture poems 
are above the reach, and beyond the power 
of all moral wit. Take the beſt and live- 
lieft poems of antiquity, and read them as 
we do the ſcriptures, in a proſe tranſlation, 
and they are flat and poor. Horace, and 


Virgil, and Homer, loſe their ſpirits and 


their ſtrength in the transfufion, to that 
degree, that we have hardly patience to 
read them. But the ſacred writings, even 
in our tranſlation, preſerve their maj 
and their glory, and very far ſurpaſs the 
brighteſt and nobleſt compoſitions of Greece 
and Rome, And this is not owing to the 
richneſs and folemnity of the eaſtern elo- 
ence (for it holds in no other inſtance) 
vine direction and affiſtance 
iters. For, let me only 
ark, that the moſt literal 


ifcation of the words, is {or 


neſs, 


wit; and vt may obſerve that thoſe who 
have preſunſed to heighten the expreſſions 
by a poetigal tranſlation or paraphraſe, 
have ſunk il the attempt; and all the de- 
corations off their verſe, whether Greek or 
Latin, havſ not been able to reach the 
dignity, thq majeſty, and ſolemnity of our 
proſe: ſo that the proſe of ſcripture can- 
not be improved by verſe, and even the 

is moſt like itſelf in proſe: 
tion more I would leave with 
n himſelf, as great a genius 
wes his ſuperiority over Ho- 
il, in majeſty of thought and 
8 expreſſion, to the ſcriptures: 
hey are the fountain from which he de- 
nived his Fight; the facred treaſure that 
exriched hiß fancy, and furniſhed him with 
al the truth and wonders of God and his 


uce of any 


thoughts or eyes; nothin 
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creation, of angels and men, which no 
mortal brain was able either to diſcover 
or conceive: and in him, of all human 
98 will meet all his ſentimenth 
and words raiſed and ſuited to the great- 
neſs and dignity of the ſubject. 

| T have detained you the longer on this 
majeſty of ſtyle, being per Aer car- 
ried away with the greatneſs and pleaſure 
of the contemplation, What I have dwelt 
fo much on with reſpect to divine fubjects, 
is more eaſily to be obſerved with refer- 
ence to human: for in all things below | 
divinity, we are rather able to exceed than 


fall ſhort; and in adorning all other fub- 


jects, our words and ſentiments may riſe 
in a juſt proportion to them: nothing is 
above the reach of man, but heaven; and 
the ſame wit can raife a human ſubje&, 
that only debaſes a divide. Felton. 
$ 102. Rules of Order and Proportion. 


After all theſe excellencies of ſtyle, in 
purity, in plainneſs and perſpicuity, iu 
ornament and majeſty, are conſidered, a 
finiſhed piece of what kind ſoever maſt | 
ſhine in the order and proportion of the 
whole; for light riſes out of order, and 
beauty from proportion. In architecture 
and painting, theſe fill and relieve the eye. 
A- juſt diſpoſition gives us a clear view of 
the whole at once; and the due fymmetry 
and proportion of every part in itſelf, and 
of all together, leave no vacancy in our 

is — 
every thing is complete, we are þ 
fied in beholdin 


But when I Sake of e propor- 
tion, I do not intend any ſtiff and formal 
method, but only a proper diſtribution of 


the parts in general, where they follow in 


a natural courſe, and are not confounded | 
with one another, -Laying down a ſcheme, 
and marking out the diviſions and ſub- 
divifions of a diſcourſe, are only neceſſa 


in ſyſtems, and ſome pieces of controve 


and argumentation :' you ſee, however, 
that I have ventured to write without 
declared 6 this is 2 I 
where the method o as you read, a 
the order diſcovers elf in the progreſs of 
the ſubject; but certainly, of all pieces 
that were ever written in a profeſſed" aud 
ſtated method, and diſtinguiſhed by the 
number and ſucceſſion of their parts, our 


Engliſh ſermons are the completeſt in or- 


der and proportion; the method is fo 

and natural, the parts bear ſo juſt a 

portion to one another, that among many 
27 * others 
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| ethers, this may paſs for. a. peculiar com- 

mendation of them; for thoſe diviſions 
aud particulars which obſcure and perplex 
other writings, give a clearer light to ours. 
All that I would inſinuate, therefore, is 
only this, that it is not neceſſary to lay the 
method we uſe before the reader, only to 
write and then he will read, in order. 
But it requires a full command of the 


T4 rw a diſtin view, to keep it always 
in fight, or elſe, without ſome method firſt 


deſigned, we ſhould be in danger of lo6n 
it, and wandering after it, till we have lo 
ourſelves, and bewildered the reader. 
A preſcribed method is n for 
weaker heads, but the beauty of order is 
Its Jed yr e it 2 be 
i and ſhine in ough 
the whole performance ; but Te isno - 
ceflity of writing in trammels, when we can 
move more at caſe without them: neither 
3 1 e mea- 
yy out like the proportions of a horſe, 
where eve muſt be drawn in the 
minuteſt re to the fize and bigneſs of 
the reſt; but it is to be taken þy the mind, 
and formed upon a general view and con- 
fideration of the whole. The ſlatuary that 
carves Hercules in tone, or caſts him in 
braſs, may be obliged to take his dimen- 
ſions from his foot; but the poet that de- 
ſeribes him is not bound up to the geo- 
meter's rule: nor is an author under an 
e to write by the ſcale. | 
_- Theſe hints will ſerve to give you ſome 
notion of order and proportion: and I muſt 
not dwell too long upon them, leſt I tranſ- 


* $ 103. 4 Recapitulation. 
_ Tfhall make no formal recapitulation of 
„ agy Fy ipn 
. tog ether, a | a per- 
fect compoſition. All the ledtnde thatcan 
de admitted, is in the ornament of writing; 
we do not require every author to ſhine in 
. 8 there is a moderation to 

e uſed in the pomp and trappings of a 
diſcourſe : it is not neceſſary that ev 


ſhould be embelliſhed and adorned ; 
t the decoration ſhould be ſxilfully diſ- 


tribated through the whole: too full and 


| glaring a light is offenſive, and confounds 

the eyes: in heaven itſelf there are yacan- 
cies and ſpaces between the ſtars; and the 
day is not leſs beautiful for being inter- 


2 with clouds ; they only moderate 


1 * 4 


tio Soo Ms of 1, ld and 
adarn themſelves with his lb to 
deſcend from the ſkies : It is in writing az 
in dreſs ; the richeſt babits are not always 
the completeſt, and a gentleman may 
a betta figure in a plain ſuit, than in an 
embroidered coat ; the dreſs depends 42 
by 


tze imagination, but muſt be adjuſt 


the judgment, contrary to the opinion of 
the ladies, Who value nothing but a good 
fancy in the choice of their cloaths. The 
firſt excellence is to write in purity, plainly, 
and clearly ; there is no di tion from 
theſe: but afterwards you have your choice 
of colours, and-may enliven, adorn, and 
paint your ſubje& as you pleaſe. 
In writing, the rules have a relation and 
ce on one another. They are 
held in one ſocial bond, and joined, like 
the moral virtues, and liberal arts, in a ſort 
of harmony and concord. He that cannot 
write pure, plain Engliſh, muſt never = 
tend to write at all; it is in vain for him 
to dreſs and adorn his diſcourſe ; the finer 
he endeavours to make it, he makes it 
only the more ridiculous. And on the 
other fide, let a man write in the exaQteſt 
rity and iety of language, if he 
not life and fire, to give his work ſome 
force and ſpirit, it is nothing but a mere 
corpſe, a lumpiſh, unwieldy maſs of 
matter. But every true genius, who is 
perfect maſter of the language he writes 
„will let no fitting ornaments and deco- 
rations be wanting. His fancy flows in 
the richeſt vein, and gives his pieces ſuch 
lively colours, and ſo beautiful a com- 
exion, that you would al moſt ſay his own 
blood and ſpirits were transfuſed into the 
work. Ibid. 


{ 104. How to form à right Taſte. 

A perfect and elegance of ſtyle 
is al ages. m the common rules, 
but muſt be improved by reading the ora- 
tors, and poets, and the celebrated maſters 
in every kind ; this will give you a right 
taſte, and a true reliſh ; and when you can 
diſtinguiſh the beauties of every finiſhed 


ery piece, you will write yourſelf with equal 


muſt have a genius for poetry; I know 
Tully is an undeniable e : but 1 
will venture to affirm, that a ſoul that 1 
not moved with poetry, and has no taſic 
that way, is too dull and lumpiſh ever to 
write with any proſpect of being read. It 
is a fatal miſtake, and fimple darein. 
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to diſcourage youth from poetry, and en- 
deavour to prejudice them againſt it; if 
they are of a poetical genius, there is no 
reſtrainin m: Ovid, you know, was 
deaf to his father's frequent admonitions. 
But if they are not quite ſmitten and be- 
witched with love of verſe, they ſhould be 
trained to it, to make them maſters of 
every kind of poetry, that by learning to 
imitate the originals, they may arrive at a 
right conception, and a true taſte of their 
authors: and being able to write in verſe 
occaſion, I can aſſure you, is no diſ- 
vantage to proſe ; for without reliſhing 
the one, a man muſt never pretend to any 
taſte of the other. | 5 
Taſte is a metaphor, borrowed from the 
palate, by which we approve or diſlike 


what we eat and drink, from the agree- 


ableneſs or diſagreeableneſs of the reliſh in 
our mouth. Nature directs us in the com- 
mon uſe, and every body can tell ſweet 
from bitter, what is ſharp, or ſour, or vapid, 
or nauſeous ; but it requires ſenſes more 


refined and exerciſed, to diſcover every 


taſte thatis moſt perfect in its kind; every 
palate is not a Judge of that, and yet 
drinking is more uſed than reading. All 
that I pretend to know of the matter, js, 
that wine ſhould be, like a ſtyle, clear, 
deep, bright, and firong, fincere and pures 
ſound and dry (as our advertiſements do 
well expreſs it) which laſt is a commend- 
able term, that contains the juice of the 
richeſt ſpirits, and only keeps out all cold 
and dampneſs, 

It is common to commend a man for an 
ear to muſic, and a taſte of painting; 
which are nothing but a juſt Re 
of what is excellent and moſt perfe& in 
them. The firſt depends entirely on the 
ear; a man can never expect to be a maſ- 
ter, that has not an ear tuned and ſet to 
muſic ; and you can no more ſing an ode 
without an ear, than without a genius you 


can write one, Painting, we ſhould think, 


requires ſome underſtanding in the art, and 
exact knowledge of the beſt maſter's man- 
ner, to be a Judge of it; but this faculty, 
like the reſt, is founded in nature: know- 
ledge in the art, and frequent converſation 
with the beſt originals, will certainly per- 
feft a_man's judgment ; but if there is not 


2 natural ſagacity and aptneſs, experience 
"vill bs of nh great ſervice. A woad take | 


an argument of a great ſoul, as well as 


a lively wit. It is infirmity &f poor 
ſpirits to be taken with every x = 


and dazzled by every thing that ſparkles : 


but to paſs by what .the gen rality.of the 
world admires, and to be detained 'wih 


nothing but what is moſt perfect and ex- 
cellent in its Kind, ſpeaks a ſuperior genius, 
and a true diſcernment: a new picture by 
ſome meaner hand, where the colonrs are 
freſh and lively, will engage the eye, but 
the pleaſure goes off with looking, and 


what we ran to at firſt with eagerneſs, we 


preſently leave with indifference; but the 
old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angele 
Tintoret, and Titian, though notſo 1 5 
at firſt, open to the eye by d $; and 
the longer and oftener we look, we ſtill 
diſcover new beatities, and find new plea- 
ſure, I am not a man of ſo much — 4 
in my temper, as to allow you to be 
ed with nothing but what is in the laſt per- 
fection; for then, poſſibly, ſo many are 
the infirmities of writing, beyond other 
arts, you could never be pleaſed. "There 
Bo wide 8 9281 nice — J 5 
of every degree of n, and ri 
in refuſing Thane 1s deficient in 5 
int. This would only be weakneſs © 
ch, not any commendation of a 
palate; a true taſte judges of defects as 
Well as 8 and the beſt judges are 
always the perſons of the greateſt candour. 
They will find none but real faults, and 
whatever they commend, the praiſe is 
Juffly due. K tf WM 
I have intimated already, that a good 
taſte is to be formed by reading the beſt 
authors; and when you ſhall be able to 


* 


pare out their beauties, to diſcern the 
ri 


ghteſt paſſages, the ſtrength and ele- 
gance of their language, you will always 
write yourſelf, and read others by that 
ſtandard, and muſt therefore neceſſarily 
excel, e 3, 


$ 105. Tafte to be improved by Imitation. 

In Rome there were ſome popular ora- | 
tors, who, with a falſe eloquence and vio- 
Tent action, carried away the applauſe of 
the people ; and with us we have ſome 

pular men, who are followed and ad- 
mired for the loudneſs of their voice, and 
a falſe pathos both in utterance” and writ- 
ing. I have been ſometimes in ſome con- 


fuſion to hear ſuch perſons commended by 
thoſe of ſuperior ſenſe, who could diſtin- 


guiſh, one. would think, between Py 
pompous, ſpecious harangues, and oſe 
pieces in which all the beauties of writing 
are combined. A natural taſte muſt there - 
fore be improved, like ſine parts, and a 
great genius; it muſt be aſſiſted by art, . 


it will be eaſily vitiated and corrupted. 
Falſe ee only where true is 
not underſtood ; and nabody will com- 
mend bad writers, that is acquainted with 


_. "Theſe are only ſome curſory thoughts 
on a-fubje& that will not be reduced to 
rules. To. treat pls jp ae in 4 oem 
method, would be very infipid; it is 
collected from the beauties and laws of 
writing, and muſt riſe from every man's 
own apprehenſion and notion of what he 
hears and reads. 

It may be therefore of farther uſe, and 
moſt ad vantage to you, as well as a relief 
and entertainment to refreſh 2 ſpirits 
in the end * * Ng; 
mentioning the claſſic authors as 
in my way, I lay before you ſome of the 
correcteſt writers of this a and the laſt, 

"In ſeveral faculties, upon different ſubjects: 
Not that you ſhould be drawn into a ſer- 
of them: but that 


vile imitation of uy 

you may ſee into Ah force, and 
; of them all, form your pen 
from thoſe notions of life and de- 


riſe to your mind upon reading the 
great maſters of ſtyle in their ſeveral ways, 
and manner of excelling. 

I muſt beg leave, therefore, to defer a 
Hetle the entertainment I promiſed, while 
I endeavour to lead you into the true 
way of imitation, if ever you ſhall * ſe 
any original for your copy; or, is 
Infinitely preferable, into a perfect m- 
of the ſpirit and perfections of every cele- 
brated writer, whether ancient or 1 

4 3 ; * on, 


58 106. On the Hiſtorical Style. 
Hiſtory will not admit thoſe decorations 
other ſubjects are capable of; the paſſions 
and affeions are not to be moved with 
any thing, but the truth of the narration. 
All the force and beauty muſt lie in the 
order and expreſſion. [To relate every 
event with clearneſs and perſpicuity, in 
ſach words as beſt expreſs the nature of 
the ſubjeR, is the chief commendation | 
an hiſtorian's ſtyle, Hiſtory gives us a 
draught of facts and tranſactions in the 
world. The colours theſe are painted in; 
the ſtrength and fignificancy of the ſeveral 
; the regular confuſion of a battle; 
the diſtrations of tumult ſenfibly depict- 
ed; object. and every occurrence fo 
N to your view, that while you 
read, you ſeem indeed to ſee them: this is 


} 


among the Romans. For 7 


Honey; of fine thoughts and happy words, 


ſuſpect bim to be 
happy, ſo admirable a maſter is he in the 
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the art 2 of an hiſtorical ſtyle. 
And ill obſerve, that thoſe who have 
excelled in hiſtory, have excelled in this 
eſpecially ; and what has made them the 
ſtandards of that ſtyle, is the clearneſs, the 
life and vigour of their expreſſion, ev 

where properly varied, according to the 
variety of the ſubjects they wrote on: for 
hiſtory and narration are 2 but juſt 


and liyely deſcriptions of remar events 
and accidents, Ibid, 
$ 107. Of Hznovorvs and Tavcr. 


DIDES, 


For this reaſon we praiſe Herodotus and 
Thucydides among the Greeks, for I will 
mention no more of them; and upon this 
account we commend Salluſt and Li 
differ in their ſtyl they 22 

iffer in their ſtyle, yet agree in 
theſe common 8 Ro 
os a a natural oratory in the beauty 
and clearneſs of a numerous and ſolema 
diction; he flows with a ſedate and majeſtic 
pace, with an eaſy current, and a, pleaſant 
ſtream. Thucydides does ſometimes write 
in a ſtyle ſo cloſe, that almoſt every word 
is a ſentence, and every ſentence almoſt 

uaints us with ſomething new; ſo that 


from the multitude of cauſes, and variety 


her; we ſhould 
ure: but yet 6 


of matter crowded t 


art of expreſſion, ſo proper and ſo full, 
that we cannot ſay whether his diction does 
more illuſtrate the things he ſpeaks of, or 
whether his words themſelves are not illuſ- 
trated by his matter, ſo mutual a light 

his expreſſions and ſubje& reflect on each 
other. His dition, though it be preſſed 
and cloſe, is nevertheleſs great mag- 
nificent, equal to the dignity and impor- 
tance of his ſubject. He firſt, after He- 
rodotus, ventured to adorn-the hiſtorian's 
ſtyle, to make the narratiog. more pleaſing, 
by leaving the flatneſs and nakedneſs of 
former ages. This is moſt obſervable in 
his battles, where he does not only relate 
the mere fight, but writes with a martial 


of ſpirit, as if he ſtood in the hotteſt of the 


engagement; and what is moſt excellent 
as well as remarkable in ſo cloſe a ſtyle, is, 
that it is numerous and - harmonious, that 
his words are not laboured nor forced, but 
fall into their places in a natural order, as 
into their moſt proper ſituation, id. 


8 168, Of $aLLUET and Livy. 
' Sallaft and Livy, you will read, ! hop, 
| *. 
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with ſo much pleaſure, as to make a 'whoſe hiſtory, however drawn out inte 


thorough and intimate acquaintance with 
them. Thucydides and Salluſt are gene- 
rally compared, as Livy is with Herodotus; 
and, fince T am fallen upon their charac- 
ters, I cannot help toue * fa compa- 
riſons. Salluſt is repreſented as a conciſe, 
a ſtrong, and nervous writer; and ſo far 
he agrees with Thucydides's manner: but 
he is alſo charged with being obſcure, as 
conciſe writers very often are, without any 
reaſon. For, if I may judge by my own 
apprehenſions, as I read him, no writer 
can be more clear, more obvious and in- 


telligible; He has not, indeed, as far as 


I can obſerve, one redundant expreſſion; 
but his words are all weighed and choſen, 
ſo expreſſive and ſignificant, that I will 
challenge any critic to take a ſentence of 
his, of expreſs it clearer or better ; his 
contraction ſeems wrought and laboured. 
To me he appears as a man that conſider- 
ed and ſtudied perſpicuity and brevity to 
that degree, that he would not retrench a 
word which might help him to expreſs his 
meaning, nor ſuffer” one to ſtand, if his 
ſenſe was clear without it. Being more 
diffuſe, would have weakened his lan- 
guage, and have made it obſcurer rather 

clearer: for a multitude 'of words 
W ſerve to cloud or diſſipate the ſenſe ; 
hand 


tough a copious ſtyle in a maſter's 
: clear and beautiful, yet where con- 
ciſeneſs and perſpicuity are once recon- 
ciled, any attempt to enlarge the expreſ- 
ons, if it does not darken, does _—_ 


make the light much feebler. Sallaft 
all life and 


fely right : there is no affectation, but 
more weight and fignificancy in them: the 
boldneſs of his metaphors are among his 
greateſt beauties ; they are choſen with 
great judgment, and ſhew the force of his 
genius; the colouring is ftrong, and the 
krokes are bold: and in my opinion he 
choſe them for the ſake of the brevity he 
loved, to expreſs more clear! 
forcibly, what otherwiſe he muſt have writ- 
ten in looſer characters with leſs ſtren 
and beauty. And no fault can be obje 

to the j and exacteſt of the Roman 
writers, | , 

" Livy is the moſt conſiderable of the 


Roman hiſtorians, if to the perfection of 
his ſtyle we join the compaſs of his ſub- 


ect; in which he has the advantage over 
all that wrote before him, in any nation 


but the Jewiſh, eſpecially over Thucydides ; 


length, is confined to the ſhorteſt period of 


and more 


any, except what remains of Salluſt. No 
hiſtorian rar rom 
and dignity of his ſubject, and none was 


better qualified to adorn it; for his a 
was equal to the majeſty of the | 


empire, and every way capable of the 
. — undertaking. lo is nat ſo — 


in words, as abun in matter, rich un 


his on, grave, majeſtic, and lively; 
and if I may have hi 


to enlarge on 
the old commendation, I would ſay his 
le flows with milk and honey, in ſuck 
undance, ſuch pleaſure and ſweetneſs, 
that when once you are proſcient enough 
to read him readily, you will go on with 


unwearied delight, and never lay him out 


of your hands without impatience- to re- 
— him. We may reſemble him to He- 


rodotus, in the manner of his dition; but 
he is more like Thucydides in the gran- 


deur and majeſty of flion ; and if we 


— multitude of clauſes in the 
length of the periods, perhaps Thucydides 
1 _ the 


himſelf is not more c ; 


N of his periods is apt to deceive us; 
8 


great men among the ancients, as well 


as moderns, have been induced to thin 
this writer was copious, becauſe his ſen- 
tences were 


Copjious he is indeed, 
and forcible in his deſcriptions, not laviſh 


in the number, but exuberant in the rich- 
"neſs and fignif 


cancy of his words. Von 
will obſerve, for I ſpeak upon my own ob- 


ſervation, that Livy is not ſo eaſy and ob- 

- vious to be underſtood as Salluſt; the ex- 
N pirit, yet grave and majeſtic peri 
in his diction: his uſe of old words is per- 
The ſhortneſs of Salluſt's ſentences, as lon 


is made every where in reading | 
ve or fix pages of each author t * 


as they ate clear, ſhews his ſenſe a 

all the way in an inſtant: the 
progreſs is quick and plain, and every 
three lines gives us a new and complete 


idea; we are carried from one thing to 
another with ſo ſwift a pace, that we run 
as we read, and yet cannot, if we read 


diſtinctly, run faſter than we underſtand 
him. is is the brighteſt teſtimony that 
can be given of a clear and obvious ſtyle. 


In Livy we cannot — on ſo readily; we 


are forced to wait for his meaning till we 
come to the end' of the ſentence, and have 
ſo many clauſes to ſort and refer to their 


pore places in the way, that I muſt own 
mm 


ot read him ſo readily at fight as'I 
can Salluſt; though” with attention and 


conſideration I underſtand him as well. 


He is not ſo eaſy, nor fo well adapted to 
E | young 
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-young proficients, as the other: and is 
ever adde, when his ſentences are ſhort- 
eſt; which I think is a demonſtration. Some 
perhaps, will be apt to conclude, that in 
this I differ from Quinctilian; but I do not 
conceive ſo myſelf; for Quinctilian re- 
-commends Livy before Salluſt, rather for 
this candour, and the larger compaſs of his 
biftory ; for he owns a good proficiency is 
—— to —— him — and I can 
only refer to the experience of young pro- 
-ficients, which of them is more — to 
their apprehenſion. Diſtinction of ſentences, 
in ſew words, provided the words be plain 
and expreſſive, ever gives light to the au- 
_ thor, and carries his meaning up 
but long periods, and a -multiplicity of 


clauſes, however they abound with the 


-moſt obvious and fignificant words, do ne- 
ceſſarily make the meaning more retired, 
leſs forward and obvious to the vier: and 
An this Livy may ſeem as crowded as Thu- 
eydides, if not in the number of periods, 
certainly in the multitude of clauſes, which, 
-& diſpoſed, do rather obſcure than illumi- 
nate his writings. But in ſo rich, ſo ma- 
jeſtic, ſo flowing a writer, we may wait 
[with pati to the end of the ſentence, 
3 increaſes — — 
The elegance and purity, | 

the nobleneſs of his dition, his happineſs 
-In- narration, and his wonderful eloquence, 
are above all commendation; and his 


le, if we were to decide, is certainly the 


of Roman hiſtory. For Salluſt, 
I muſt own, is too impetuous in his courſe ; 
de harries his reader on too faſt, and hard- 
ty ever allows him the pleaſure of expecta- 
tion, which in reading hiſtory, where it is 
zaftly raiſed on important events, is the 
greateſt of all others. .  Fehon. 


Reading theſe celebrated authors will 
Fehn à true taſte of good writing, and 


you to a juſt and correct ſtyle upon 


every eccaſion that ſhall demand your pen. 
I would not recommend any of them to a 
ſtrict imitation; that is ſervile and mean; 
and you cannot oſe an exact copy of 
a pattern, without falling ſhort of the origi- 
nal: but ii you once read them with a true 
reliſh and di nt of their beauties, 
yon may lay them aſide, and be ſecure of 
writing with all the graces of them all, 
- without owing your perfection to any. 
| Your ſtyle — manner will be your own, 
and even letters upon the moſt or- 
dinary ſubjects, will have a native beauty 


- * 


rmoſt; 


and elegance in the tion, which 
will equal them with the be 2 
ſet them far above the common ſtandard. 
Upon this occaſion, I cannot paſs by 
your favourite author, the grave and f- 
cetious Tatler, who has drawn mankind 
in every dreſs, and every diſguiſe of nature, 
in a ſtyle ever varying with the humoun, 
fancies, and follies he deſcribes. He has 
ſhewed himſelf a maſter in every turn of 
his pen, whether his ſubject be light or ſe· 
rious, and has laid down the rules of con. 
mon life with ſo much jud t, in ſuch 
agreeable, ſuch. lively 
8 may 
your manners and your ſtyle. bid, 
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I may add ſome of more ancient 
date: and though their ſtyle is out of the 
ſtandard now, there are in them ſtill ſome 
lines ſo extremely beautiful, that our mo- 
dern language cannot reach them. Chau- 
cer is too old, I fear ; but Spenſer, though 
he be antiquated too, hath ſtill charns 
remaining to make you enamoured of hin, 
His antique verſe has muſic in it to ravih 
any cars, that can be ſenſible of the ſofteſt, 
ſweeteſt numbers, that ever flowed from 2 


6. PEN. - | 

3 is a wonderful genius, a ſin- 
le inſtance of the force of naturetand the 
evgth of wit. Nothing can be greater 
and more lively than his hes ; nothin 
nobler and more forcible than his . 
fron. The fire of his fancy breaks out 
into his words, and ſets his reader on 2 
flame: he makes the blood run cold or 
warm; and is fo admirable a maſter of 
the paſſions, that he raiſes your courage, 
mm ity, and your fear, at his pleaſure; 

he delights moſt in terror. bia. 

$ 111, Oz Mirren and Pris. 
Milton is the afſertor of poetic liberty, 
and would have freed us from the bondage 
of rhyme, but, like ſinners, and like lo- 
vers, we hug our chain, and are pleaſed 
in being ſlaves. Some indeed have made 
ſome faint attempts to break it, but their 
verſc had all the ſoftneſs and effemivacy of 
Nl 
hi „ w imes to get 
looſe, always relapſed, ** Was ale 
bound than ever: but rhyme was his pro- 
vince, and he could make the tinkling of 
his chains harmonious. . Mr. Philips has 
od the nearet in his great maſter's ſep 


elegant lan- 
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ind has equalled” him in his verſe more 
than he falls below him in the compaſs and 
dignity of his ſubject. The Shilling is 
Plendid in his lines, and his poems 
will live 3 than the unfiniſhed caſtle, 
as long as Blenheim is remembered, or 
Cyder dran in England. But I have di- 
greſſed from Milton; and that I may re- 
turn, and ſay all in a word; his ſtyle, his 
thoughts, his verſe, are as ſuperior to the 
baren ö 
N Hon. 


6112. Great Men have uſually appeared 
41 tbe ſame tin. 

It is a remarkable phænomenon, and 
one which has often employed the ſpecu- 
lations of curious men, that writers and 
artiſts, moſt diſtinguiſhed for their parts 
and genius, have generally appeared in 
rable numbers at a time. Some 

ages have been remarkably barren in them; 
Jie at other periods, Nature ſeems to 
have exerted herſelf with'a more than or- 
dinary effort, and to have poured them 
forth with a profuſe fertility. Various rea- 


ſans have been aſſigned for this. Some of 


the moral cauſes lie obvious; ſuch as fa- 
vourable circumſtances of government and 


of manners ; encouragement from great 


men ; emulation excited among the men 
ee But as theſe have been thought 
inadequate to the whole effect, phyfical 
cauſes have been alſo aſſigned; and the 
Abbe du Bos, in his refleftions on Poetry 
and Painting, has collected a great many 
obſervations on the influence which the air, 
the climate, and other ſuch natural cauſes, 
may be ſuppoſed to have upon genius. 
But whatever the cauſes be, the fa& is cer- 
tain, that there have been certain periods 
or of the world much more diftin- 

d than others, for the extraordinary 
productions of genius. Nair. 


ng wa tbys Aper marked out bythe 


Learned men have-marked out four of 
theſe happy ages. The firſt is the Gre- 
cian age, which commenced near the time 
of the. Pelopponnefian war, and extended 
till the time 'of Alexander the Great ; 
within which period, we have Herodotus, 
Thueydides, Xenophon, Socrates, Plato, 
Ariſtotle, Demoſthenes, ſchynes, Ly fias, 
Nees Pindar, /Eſchylns, Euripides, 
Sophocles, M 


- n w _ 
creon, ritus, „Apelles, Phi- 
dias, Praxiteles. He Need the Ro- 


. 0 


man age, included nearly within the days of 
Julius Czfar and Auguſtus; affording us, 
Catullus, Lucretius, Terence, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Tibullus, Propertius, Ovid, P 2 
Cæſar, Cicero, Livy, Salluſt, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. The third age is, that of the 
reſtoration of learning, under the Popes 
Julius II. and Leo X.; when flouriſhed 
Arioſto, Taſſo, Sanna zarius, Vida, Machi- 
avel, Guicciardini, Davila, Eraſmus, Paul 
— Michael Angelo; Raphael, Titian. 
e fourth, comprehends the age of Louis 
XIV. and Queen Anne; when flouriſhed, 
in France, Corneille, Racine, De Retz, 


Moliere, Boileau, Fontaine, Baptiſte, Wuſ- 


ſeau, Boſſuet, Fenelon, Bourdaloue, Paſ- 
call, Malebranche, Maſſillon, Bruyere, 
Bayle, Fontenelle, Vertot; and in Eng- 
land, Dryden, Pope, Addifon, Prior, ' 
Swift, Parnell, Congreve, Otway, Young, 
Rowe, Atterbury, Shaftſbury, Bolingbroke, 
Tillotſon, Temple, Boyle, Locke, News 
$ 114+ _ The Reputation of the Ancients ga- 
blifbed too firmly to be Halen. — 

If any one, at this day, in the eigh- 
teenth century, takes upon him to decrx 
the ancient Claſſics; if he pretends to have 
diſcovered that Homer and Virgil are po- 


ets of inconſiderable merit, and that 
moſthenes and Cicero are not great Ora 


tors, we may boldly venture to tell ſuch a 
man, that he is come too late with his di- 
covery. The reputation of ſuch writers 
is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation too ſolid 
to be now ſhaken by any arguments wht- 
ever; for it is eſtabliſhed upon the almoſt 
univerſal taſte of mankind, proved and tried 
throughout the fucceſſion of ſo many ages, 
Imperſections in their works he may in- 
deed point out; paſſages that are Ray . 
he „ for where is the human 
work that is perfect ? But if he attempts 
Jos men works in es or to 
'ove t e reputation which they have 
7 ltd on So Mlbets unjuſt, avi do 
argument againſt him, which is to 
full demonſtration. He muſt be in the 
wrong; for human nature is againſt him. 
In matters of taſte, ſuch as poetry and ora- 
tory, to whom does the appeal lie? where 
is the ſtandard ? and where the authority 
of the laſt decifion? where is it to be look 
ed for, but as I formerly ſhewed, in thoſe 
feelings and ſentiments that are found," on 
the moſt extenfive examination, to be the 
common ſentiments and feelings of: men ? 
Theſe have been fully ted on this - 
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blic, the unprejudiced Pub- diſon. It is not to commentators and uni. 


all their fame. They became claſſics and 
ized nations. It h ö 0 conſequence of the high 
verdict; it has given its ſanction to theſe admiration which was paid them by the bet 
writers; and from this tribunal there lies judges in their own country and nation. 
10 farther appeal. % 4 As early as, the days of -Juvenal, who 
In matters of mere reaſoning, the world wrote under the reign of Domitian, we find 
may be long in an error; and may be con- Ks and Horace become the ſtandard 
8 {> ers — oks in the education of youth, 
when produced. Poſitions 3 od ſtabant pueri, cum totus decolor effe 
frience, upon knowledge, and matters of — — — fuligo 2 
fact, may be overturned according as ſci- 847. 7.9 
matters of fact are brought to light. For From this general principle, then, of 
this reaſon, af ſtem of opby receives the reputation of 3 be. 
no ſufficient — from its antiquity, ſo — ſo g ſo extenſive, among 
or long currency... The world, as it grows the moſt poliſued nations, we may juſtly 
Ping be juſtly expected to become, and boldly infer, that their reputation can- 
not wiſer, at leaſt more knowing; and not be wholly unjuſt, but muſt have a ſolid 
ang it doubtful whether Ariſtotle, or foundation in the merit of their writings. 
Newton, were the greater genius, yet . Ibid. 
Newton's philoſophy may prevail over | 1285 
Ariſtotle's, by means of later diſcoveries, $ 116. In what Reßßedtt the Modern exc! 
to which Ariſtotle was a ſtranger. But the Ancients, 
| ww kd Arg _ vn nora of "Let us guard; however, againſt a blind 
| Tales — Pr wg — N e and implicit veneration for the Ancients in 
of k 22 It 2. in Vain t think or Every thing,” I have opened the 
—— 8 g 4 ee 1 er. Principle, which muſt go far in inſtituting 
kg commited Bere, 45 in Philoſophy, 2 falt compariſon, between them and the 
ors. commutes ͤ ͤ V Moderns. Whatever ſuperiority the An- 
Fe h n — 1e it i 1 cients may have had in point of genius, 
. al ut; * ” yet in all arts, where the natural progreſs 
tural, it 1s, for that reaſon, the ht feel-- of knowledge has had room to — 
— anon {125 avy.confiderable effects, the Moderns ca 
P Ce it bas flood ſol TD not but have ſome advantage, The world 
5 | Ar _ Ban Plater: _ may, in certain reſpects, be conſidered as 
| . 4 — * 2 . 2 perſon, who muſt needs gain ſomewhat 
_ tp Sexual en aane "Y Bla m dy advancing in years. Its improvements 
W F "_. Have not, I confels, been always in "Proper 
een, Oe 
ung to Pedantry. it; for, during the courſe of ſome ages, it 
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g, 50% At the re. bas funk as into a total lethargy. Yet 1 
7 1 _ 2 1 when rouſed from that Iethary 55K has ge- 91 
PRs authority, to pedantry, and to nerally bern able to avail itſelf, more or gs 
the prejudices of education, tranſmitted leſs, of former diſcoveries. At intervals a 
{from age to age. Theſe, it is true, are there aroſe ſome happy genius, who could N 
tze an put into our hands at ſchools both improve on what gone before, tha 
Aud colleges „and by that means we have and invent ſomething new. | With the ad- ws 
now. an gary prepolleſſion in their favour; Vantage of a proper flock of materials, an mo 
but how came they to gain the poſſeſſion of inferior genius can make greater progrels Fon 
ges and ſchools ? Plain! by the high „ Then thou art bound to ſmell, on either in f 

= which theſe authors ba — a 11% hand, : n 


denn egtewporaries...-For che Greek and , many ſtinking. lamps as ſchool-do7 — 
in mere dot Mani dead. lag.. e erde "could not. read Io! bis ov tert 
exe was a time, when Homer, and Virgil, 4 fully'# bo | 
and Horace. were viewed in the ſame p 75 © And Virgil's focred page was all beſmear't ger 
1 AG n Wh Woke.” EF. 


as: We n view Dryden, Pope, and 
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than a much ſuperior.one, to whom theſe 
materials are wanting. | 5 8 
Hence, in Natoral Philoſo hy, Aſtro- 
nomy, Chemiſtry, and other ſciences that. 

on an extenſive knowledge and ob- 


— — oſophers 


have an unqueſtionable ſuperiority over the 
ancient. I am inclined alſo to think, that 
in matters of pure reaſoning, there is more 
preciſion among the moderns, than in ſome 
inſtances there was among 2 —— 
owing perhaps to a more extenſive literary 
rem. which has improved and | 
enced the faculties of men. In ſome ſtudies 
too, that relate to taſte and fine writing, 
which is our object, the progreſs of ſociety 
muſt, in equity, be admitted to have given 
us ſome advantages. For inſtance, in kiſto- 4 
ry; there is certainly more political know- 
ledge in ſeveral European nations at pre- 
ſent, than there was in ancient Greece and 
Rome, Weare better acquainted with the 
nature of government, becauſe we have 
ſeen it under a greater variety of forms 
and revolutions. The world is more laid 
open than it was in former times; com- 
merce is greatly enlarged; more countries 
are civilized ; poſts are every where eſta - 
bliſhed ; intercourſe is become more eaſy; 
and the knowledge of facts. by conſequence, 
more attainable. All theſe are great ad- 
vantages to hiſtorians ; of which, in ſome 
meaſure, as I ſhall afterwards, ſhew, they 
dave Ader err 1 10 the more — 
inds of poetry, likewiſe, we may have 
= ſomewhat, perhaps, in point of re- 
ularity and accuracy. In dramatic per- 


mances, having the advantage of the an- 
cient models, we may be allowed to have 


made ſome improvements in the variety of 
the characters, the conduct of the plot, at- 
teations to probability, and to r | 


" gant \Compofuticn, and to the Moderns for 
& n 5 Rf 
From whatever cauſe it happens, ſo it is, 
hat among ſome of the ancient writers 
we muſt look for the higheſt models in 
moſt of the kinds of elegant compoſition. 
For accurate thinking and enlarged ideas, 
in ſeveral parts of philoſophy, to the mo · 
rns we ought chicky to have recourſe. 
Of correct and finiſhed writing in ſome 
works of taſte, they may afford uſeful pat - 
terns; but for all that belongs to origi 


genius, to ſpirited, maſterly', and high exe. 


* 


cution, our beſt and 


1 
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ancient hiſtorical plans, it may be ſaſely | 


pon, oy . have no ſuch hiſtorical nar- 
ration, ſo elegant, ſo pictureſque, ſo ani 

mated, and — that of Herods- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Livy, Taci- 
tus, and Salluſt. Although the conduct of 


the drama may be admitted to have receiv- 


ed ſome improvements, yet for poetry and 

ſentiment, we have — to equal So- 
| and Euripides; nor any di 

in comedy, that comes up to the correct, 

graceful, and elegant ſimplicity of Te- 


rence. We have no ſuch love-clegies aa 


thoſe of Tibullus; no ſuch paſtorals as ſome. 
of Theocritus's: and for Lyric poetry, Ho- 
race ſtands quite unrivalled. - The name of 
Horace cannot be mentioned without a 
rticular encomium. That « curioſa fe- 
icitas,” which Petronius has remarked in 
his expreſſion; the ſweetneſs, elegance, 
and ſpirit of many of his odes, the tho- 
rough knowledge of the world, the excel- 


; * ee. and natural eaſy manner 
which diſtinguiſh his Satires an —— : 
thoſe 


all contribute to render him one 
very few authors whom one never tires of 
reading ; and from wham alone, were every 
other monument deſtroyed, we ſhould be 
led to form a very high idea of the taſte and 
genius of the Auguſtan age. 1. 
$ 118. The affiduous Study of the Greek and 
. Roman Claſſics recommended. : 


To all ſuch then, as wiſh to form their 


taſte, and nouriſh their genins, let me. 


warmly recommend the aſſiduous ſtudy 


of the ancient claſſics, both Greek and 


Roman. 


Without a conſiderable acquaintance with 
"hy them, no man can be 2 polite 


ſcholar; and he will want many aſfiſtances 
for writing and ſpeaking well, which the 
knowledge of ſuch authors would afford 


him. Any one has great reaſon to ſuſpeck 


his own- taſte, who receives little or- no 


— from the peruſal of writings, which Ly 


many ages and nations have conſented 


©, 
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ure, as too ſtudied and affected. - 
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in holding up as ſubjects of admiration. 
And I am perſuaded, it will be found, that 
= . ion as the ancients are 


and admired, or are unknown and 
in any country, taſte and 
good compoſition will flouri 
They are commonly none but the ignorant 
or ſaperficial, who undervalue them. | 

SPRAY 1554 135398, £ » 72 | Blair. 
8119. The ancient Hiſtorians excel in 
11 np Pictureſquee Narration. 


larly in tharof — har- 
in of pictureſque de ſcriptive nar- 
— wore aycient hiſtorians 
eminently excel. Hence, the ure that 
is found in reading Herodotus, Thucydi- 
des, Xenophon, Livy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. 
They are all conſpicuous for the art of 
narration. Herodotus is, at all times, an 


agreeable writer, and relates every thing 
will chan audons —— 


ner; which never fails to in the read - 
er. Though the manner of Thucydides 
be more dry and harſn, yet, on great occa - 
ſons, as when he is giving an account of 
the plague of Athens, the ſiege of Platæa, 
the ſeditiov in Corcyra, the defeat of the 
Athenians in Sicily, be diſplays a very 
firong and maſterly power of deſcription. 
wn's Cyropedia, and his Anabaſis, 
or retreat of the ten thouſand, are extreme- 
beautiful. The circumftances are finely 
and the narration is eaſy and en- 
gaging ; but his Hellenics, or continuation 
of the hiftory of Thucydides, is a much 
inferior work. Salluſt's art of hiſtorical 
painting in oy Catilinarian, but, more eſ- 
ty, in his 
nown ; though his ſtyle is liable to cen- 


*. 


See, e eee 
8 120. Livy remarkable for Hiſtorical 
- Painting. N 8 


Livy is more unexceptionable in his 
manner; and is excelled by no hiſtorian 
. — 

examples mi e given from 
him. His account, fon et of the fa- 
mous defeat of the Roman army by the 


_ Saminites, at the Furce Candinz, in the 


beginning of the ninth book, affords one 
of the moſt beautiful 'exemplifications of 


hiſtorical painting, that is any where to be 


met with. We have firſt, an exact de- 
ſcription of the narrow pal: 
mountains, into which the enem 
1 g 


had de- 
them - 


or decline. 


Jogurthine war, is well 


s between two 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE. 


ſelves caught, and no hope of eſeape! 
we Are — to ſee, firſt; AS 


ment, next, their indignation, and then, 
their dejection, painted in the moſt lively 
manner, by ſuch circumſtances and actions 


as were natural to perſons in their ſilua- 
tion. The reſtleſs and unquiet manner in 


which they paſs the night ; the conſulta- 
tions of the Samnites; the various mea- 


ſures propoſed to be taken; the meſſa 
between the two armies, all heighten the 
ſcene. At length, in the ing, the 
conſuls return to the camp, and inform 
them that they could receive no other 
terms but that of ſurrendering their arms, 
and paſling under the yoke, which was 
as the laſt mark of ignominy 


for a conquered army) bid. 
$ 121. - Tacitus remarkable for Hifto- 


Tacitus is another author eminent for 
hiſtorical painting, though in a manner al- 


ether different from that of Livy. 


Livy's deſcriptions are more full, more 
in, and natural; - thoſe of Tacitus con- 
in a few bold ſtrokes. He ſeleQs one 

or two remarkable circumſtances, and ſets 

them before us in a ſtrong, and, general- 
ly, in a new and uncommon light. Suck 
is the following picture of the ſituation of 

Rome, and of the Emperor Galba, when 

Otho was advancing againſt him: © Age- 

r batur huc illuc Galba, vario turbæ fluc- 


* tuantis impulſu, completis undique ba- 


« filicis et templis, lugubri proſpectu. 
« Neque populi ant plebis det; ſed 
« attoniti vultus, et converfz ad omnia 
« aures, Non tumultus, non quies ; ſed 
quale magni metfis, et magnæ irz, fi- 
« lentium eſt “. No image, in any poet, 
is more ſtrong and expreſſive than this laſt 
ſtroke of the deſcription : « Non tumultus, 


. -nonquies, ſed quale, &c. This is a con- 
ception of the ſublime kind, and diſcovers 


high genius. Indeed, throughout all his 
work, Tacitus ſhews the hand of a maſter. 
As he is profound in reflection, ſo he is 
ſtriking in deſcription, and pathetic in ſen- 


timent. The philoſopher, the poet, and 


% Qalba was driven to and fro by the tide of the 
4% multitude, ſhoving him from place to place. The 
« temples and public buildings were filled wich 
& crowds, of a diſmal appearance. No clamours were 
4 heard, either from the citizens, or from the rabble · 
Their countenances were filled with conſternation 3 
« their cars were employed in liſtening with anxziety- 


«© It was not a tumult ; it was not quietneſs ; it v 


46 the flence of terror, and of 2 
4 | the 


Fiss 


3 „ 
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the hiſtorian, all meet in him. Thon 
the period of which he writes may 
reckoned unfortunate for an hiſtorian, he 
has made it afford us many intereſting ex- 
hibitions of human nature. The rela- 
tions which he gives of the deaths of ſeve- 
ral n Faſo ges, oy as affeRing as, 
the tragedies. He paints with a 
a pencil; and poſſeſſes, beyond all 
writers, the talent of painting, not to the 
imagination merely, but to the heart. 
With many of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beau- 
ties, he is, at the ſame time, not a perfect 
model for hiſtory ; and ſuch as have form- 
ed themſelves apon him, have ſeldom been 
ſucceſsful. He is to be admired, rather 
than imitated. In his reſlections he is too 
refined; in his ſtyle too conciſe, ſometimes 
* and affected, often abrupt and ob- 

rs, Hiſtory ſeems to require a more 
natural, lowing, and popular Ly 


5 122. On the Branty of Epiftolatory 
ag Writing. | 
Its firft and fundamental requiſite is, to 
be natural and fimple; for a ſtiff and la- 
boured manner is as bad in a letter, as it 
1 ee Lb not baniſh 
rightlin wit. ꝛſe are graceful 
in letters, juſt as they ate in ee 
when they flow eaſily, and without being 
ſtudied; when employed fo as to ſeaſon, 
not to cloy. One who, either in converſa- 
tion or in letters, affects to ſhine and to 
2 always, will not pleaſe long. The 
yle of letters ſhould not be too bighty 
geg It ought to be neat and correct, 
dut no more. nicety about words, be. 
— ſtudy; and hence mufical periods, 
md appearances of number and harmony 
in arrangment, ſhould be carefully avoid 
in letters. The beſt letters are commonly 
ſuck as the authors have written with moſt 
acihity. What the heart or che imagina - 
tion dictates, 2 flows readily ; but 
where there is no ſubject to warm or in- 


tereſt theſe, conftraint appears; and hence, 


thoſe letters of mere liment, con- 
12 or affected condolance, which 
ve colt the authors moſt labour in com- 
g. and which, for that reaſon, they 
rhaps conſider as their maſter-pieces, 
never fail of being the moſt difagreeable 
and inſipid to the ge. ie. 
1123. Baſt in quriting Lovers muff net 
(FM . 5 7 
- It ooght, at the fame time, to be remem- 


I have recommended in epiſtolary corre- 
ſpondence, are not to be underſtood” as im- 
porting entire careleſſneſs, | In writing to 
the moſt intimate friend, a certain degree 
of attention, both to the ſubject and the 
ſtyle, is requiſite and becoming. It h nd 
more than what we owe both to ourſelves, 
and to the friend with whom wecorreſpond, 
A ſlovenly and negligent manner of writ- 
ing, is a diſobliging mark of want of re- 
ſpect. The liberty, befides, of writing let- 
ters with too careleſs a hand, is apt to be- 
tray perſons into imprudence in what they 
write, The firſt requiſite, both in coover- 
ſation and correſpondence, is to attend to 
all the proper decorums which our own 
Os 
n ent n converiation 
may be — and paſs aw) but 
. we 


t „ Litera 8 


when we take the pen into our 
muſt remember, 
manet.“ 


8 124. Ons Priny*s Letters. 


Pliayꝰs letters are one of the molt cele- 
brated collections which the ancients have 


too elegant and fine; it 
avoid thinking, that the au 
an eye towards the Public, w 


thing indeed is more difficult, than for an 


; 
; 
' 


able than a man of parts would be, if, with- 
out any conſtraint of this ſort, he were writ- . 
PE 1 


ing to his intimate 
125. On Crenno's Le 
Ciceros Epi zh not ſo ſhowy 


as thoſe of Pliny, are, om ſeveral accounts, 
a far more valuable colleftion ; indeed, the 
moſt valuable collection of letters extant 
in any language. They are letters of real 
buſineſs, — —— the — 8 the 

g oompoſed rt ge, 
e eee 


adds greatly to theit merit. written without 


any 1 of 
wor or M appear f 
kept copies of his on letters; and we ar 
wholly indebted'to the care of his freed- 


being publiſhed to the 
t Cicero never 


mY 


* 


i 1 not been drained to the 
dregs, by ſo many ſucceſſye publications, 


that age. 6 a 1 


$ 126: On Por s' and Swir T's Letteri. 


Pille, ther be bad: 
PP 


made, after his death, of thoſe which are. 


no extant, amounting tonearathouſand “. 


They contain the molt authentic materials 


of the hiſtory of that age; and are the laſt 
monuments” which remain of Rome in its 
free Nate; the greateſt part of them being 


written during that important criſis, when 
the republic was on the point of ruin; the 
moſt intereſting ſituation, perhaps, which is 
to be found in the affairs of mankind, 'To- 
his intimate friends, eſpecially to Atticus, 
Cicero lays open . himſelf and his heart, 
with entire freedom. In the courſe of his 
correſpondence with others, we are intro- 
duced into acquaintance with ſeveral of the 


Principal perſonages of \Rome; and it is 
| DM 


able that moſt of Cicero's corre- 
ſpondents, as well as bimſelf, are elegant 


and polite writers; which ſerves to height- 


en our. idea of the taſte, and manners of 
$ a ; Blair. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed collection of let- 
ters in the Engliſh language, is that of Mr. 
Pope, Dean Swiſt, and their friends ; partly 

bliſhed in Mr. Pope's works, and partly 

x thoſe of Dean Swift. This colleQion 
1s, on the whole, an entertaining and agree- 
able one; and contains much-wit and in- 
ity." It is not, however, altogether 


ui | 
| me the fault which I imputed to Pliny's 
Epiſtles, of too much ſtudy and refinement. 


In the variery of letters from different per- 


ſons, contained in that collection, we find: 
many chat are written with cafe, and a 
beauiiful ſimplicity. * Thoſe of Dr. Ar- 


bathnot, in particular, always deſerve that 


praiſe. Dean Swift's alſo are unaffected; 


and as a proof of their being ſo, they ex- 
hibit his character fully. with all its defects; 
rough it were to be wiſhed, for the honour 
ef his memory, that his eyifolary corre- 


as have given to the world. Several 


of Lord Bolingbroke's, and of Biſbop At- 


urea Leuers, are maſterly. The cen. 


ture at the rt in his letters, than in 
thaſe of ſome of his e 


„ his L Aigen which , Frites 
r or two before his d he telly 


yea | 
him; in to fone 
no 


yro had 


„ i ua # 
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ture, and is too fond of writing like a wit, 
His letters to ladies are full of affectation. 
Even in writing to his friends, how forced 
an introduction is the following, of a letter 
to Mr. Addiſon: «© 1 am more joyed at 
« your return, than I ſhould be at that of 
« the Sun, as much as I wiſh for him in 
« this melancholy wet ſeaſon ; but it is his 
fate too, like yours, to be diſpleaſing to 
« owls and obſcene animals, who cannot 
« bear his luſtre.” _ How tiff a. compli- 
ment is it, which he pays to Biſhop at- 


terbury: „Though the noiſe and daily 


« buſtle for the Public be now over, I dare 
« ſay, you are ſtill tendering its welfare; 
« as the Sun in winter, when ſeeming to 
« retire. from the world, is preparing 
« warmth and benedictions for a better 
« ſeaſon.” This ſentence might be tole- 
rated in an harangue; but is very. unſuit- 


able to the Nlyle of one friend correſpond- 


ing with another. Bid. 


$ 127. On:the Letters of BALzac, Vor- 
. TURE, SEVIGNE; and Lady Mary 
WorTLey MonTaGuUe, 

The gaiety and vivacity of the French 
err appear to much advantage in their 
etters, and have given birth to ſeveral 
agreeable publications. In the laſt age, 
Balzac and Voiture were the two moſt ce- 
lebrated epiſtolaty writers. Balzac's te- 
putation indeed ſoon declined, on account 
of his ſwelling periods and pompous ſtyle. 
But Voiture continued long a favourite au- 
thor. His compoſition is extremely ſpark- 
ling; he ſhows a great deal of wit, and can 
rifle in the moſt entertaining manner. His 
only fault is, that he is too open and 1 
feſſed a wit, to be thoroughly agreeable as 
a letter - Writer. The letters of Madame 
de ly bar are now eſteemed the moſt ac- 


compliſhed model of a ſamiliar correſpon- 
dence. - They turn indeed very much upon 


trifles, the incidents of the day, and the 
news of the town; and they are overloa 

with 9 liments, and expreſ- 
fions of fondneſs, to — favpurite daugh- 
ter; but withal, they ſhew ſuch perpetual 
ſprightlineſs, they contain ſuch eaſy and 
varied narration, and ſo many firokes of 


the moſt lively and beautiful painting, per- 


fectly free from any affectution, chat t 
are. juſtly, entitled. to high praiſe, The 
etters of Lady n Montague 
are not unworthy of being named after 
thoſe of Mad. de Sevigne. They have 


much of the French eaſe and vivacity, and 


retain. more the-,charaQter of agreeable 
: wy . * 7 ET epiſtolary 
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iſtolat „ than perhaps any letters 
E in the Engliſh lan- 
guage. n £2516 40.7 HO 
$ 128, Lyric Petry. On PIN DAR. 
Pindar, the great father of lyric poetry, 
has been the e of leading his imita- 
tors into ſome defects. His genius was 
ſublime; his expreſſions are beautiful and 
happy ; his deſcriptions pictureſque. 'But 
finding it a very barren ſubject to ſing the 
iſes of thoſe who had gained the prize 
in the public games, he is perpetually di- 
greſſive, and fills up his poems with fables 
of the gods and heroes, that have little 
connection either with his ſubjeR, or with 
one another. The ancients admired him 
greatly; but as of the hiſtories of 
particular families and cities, to which he 
alludes, are now. unknown to us, he is ſo 
obſcure, partly from his ſubjects, and partly 
from his rapid, abrupt manner of treating 
them, that, notwithſtanding the beauty of 
his expreſſion, our pleaſure in reading him 
is much diminiſhed. Ore would ima- 
ine, that manv of his modern imitators 
ought the beſt way to catch his ſpirit, 
was to imitate his diſorder and obſcurity, 
In ſeveral of the choruſes of Euripides and 
Sophocles, we have the ſame kind of lyric 
poetry as in Pindary carried on with more 
clearneſs and connection, and at the ſame 
time with much ſublimity. id. 


$ 129, On HoraCE, as a Lyric Poet. 
Ok all the writers of odes, ancient of 
modern, there is none that, in point of 
cotrectneſs, harmony, and happy expreſ- 
fon, can vie with Horace, He has de- 
ſcended from the Pindaric rapture to a 


more moderate degree of elevation; and 


Joins connected thought, and good ſenſe, 
with the higheſt beauties of poetry. He 
does not often aſpire beyond that middle 
region, which I mentioned as belonging 
to the ode; and thoſe odes, in which he 
attempts the ſublime, are perhaps not al- 
ways his beſt v. The peculiar character, 
in which he excels, is grace and elegance; 


There is no ode whatever of Horace's,. with- 
out great beauties, Bot though I may be fingolar 
in my dpinion, I cannot” belp thinking that in 
ſome of thoſe 04es which have been much ad- 
mired. for ſublimity (tach as Ode iv, Lib... iv. 
1 miniſtrum folminis alitem, r.“) 
there ſomewhat of a ' trained: and forced 
effort to be „The genius of this amiable. 
port- ſhews. itſelf, according to my. judgment, to 


Ive . „r 


* 


* 


and in this ſtyle of eompoſition, uo poet has. | 


ever attained to à greater perfection than 
Horace. No poet ſupports a moral ſenti- 
- ment with more dignity, touches A gay one 


more happily, or poſſeiſes the art of triſſingg 
more agreeably, when he chuſes to triſſe. 

His language is ſo fortunate, that with a 
ſingle word or epithet, he often conveys a 
whole deſcription to the faney. Hence le 


ever has been, and ever will continue to 


be, a favourite author with all perſons of 
5 130. On Casiurr, and other modern 
"MA: Lyric Poets. 1 =" 4 


7 


> 
- 5 


Among the Latin poets of later ages, | 


there have been many imitators of Horace. 


One of the moſt di 2 is Dent | 
a Poliſh poet of the laſt "century, Who 
wrote four books of odes. In graceful. 
eaſe of expreſſion, he is far inferior to the 
Roman, oftener affects the ſublime; 
and in the attempt, like other lyric writers, 
frequently becomes harſh and unnatural. 
But, on ſeveral occaſions, he diſcovers a 
conſiderable degree of original genius, and 
13 fire. Buchanan, in ſome of his 
yric compoſitions, is very elegant aud 
claſſical. . 3 
Among the French, the odes of Jean 
Baptiſte Rouſſeau have been much and 
juſtly celebrated. They poſſeſs great 
beauty, both of ſentiment and expreſſion. 


They are animated, without being rhapſo- 


dical; and are not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French language. 
In our own lauguage, we have ſeveral 
lyric compoſitions of conſiderable merit. 
Dryden's Ode on St. Cecilia, is well 
known. Mr. Grey is diſtinguiſhed in 
ſome of his odes, both for tenderneſs and 
ſublimity ; and in Dodlley's Miſcellanies, 
ſeveral very beautiſul lyric poems are to 
be found. As to profeſſed F indaric odes, 
they are, with a few exceptions, ſo inco- 
herent, as ſeldom to be intelligible. CO W- 

ley, at all times harſh, is doubly ſs in his 
Pindaric compoſitions. * In his Anacreon- 

tic odes, he is much happier. | 
ſmooth and elegant; and, indeed, the moſt 


agreeable and the moſt perfect, in their 


kind, of all Mr. Cowley's poems. - Iii. 
131. Os the Are Kind: Y Phetical. IO 
N Canpeftion 2 5 Sacred . „ "and of 
the d:ſtinguiſhing Characters of the: chief. 
Writers V. r A the Digadic. , : 2 
The ſeveral kinds of poetical compoſition” = 
which we find in ſeripture, are chiefly the 
Gy 2 ' _didafii, 


They are 


Pane 
0 5 
ah ot + 
- 


452 
didaQic, elegiac, paſtoral, and lyric. Of 
the FIT of poetry,the Book of 


119th in particular. Nair. 
9132. Of the Elegiac and Paſtoral Poetry 
beantiful 


a ſubjeQt ſo melancholy c ſuggel. The 
compoſition is uncommonly artificial. By 
turns the prophet, and the city of Jeruſalem, 
are in Lr ori their ſor- 
tows; and in the end, a of the 
| Ke. Fray wh and plain- 
2 ſupplications to God. The lines of 
original too, as may, in part, appear 
from our tranſlation, are longer than is 
ulual in the other kinds of Hebrew poetry; 
and the melody is rendeted thereby more 
2 flowing, and 
monious ſtrain of elegy. 
exemplification of i 
fidered with reſpect to its ſpiritual meaning, 
it is undou 
Its form, it is ad 
petual dialogue between 8 in the 
character of ſhepherds: and, fi 


a myſtical allegory ; in 


- images, from beginning to end. 4d. 
Of lycic po 


x * p * 
- 


which 1s 1 

or 9 * © =o 4 inten- 
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etter adapted to the queri- 
The Song of Solomon affords us a high 
poetry. Con- 


tic paſtoral, or per- 


10 
of rural and oral 


1133. On the Lyric Fur of Scripture. . 


_ ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, - 


Old Teſtament is full. Beßdes a great 


number of hymns and ſongs, which we 


find ſcattered in the hiſtorical and prophe- 
tical-books, ſuch as the ſong of Moſes, the 
ſong of Deborah, and many others of like 
nature, the whole book of Pſalms is to be 
confidered as a collection of Ged odes, 
In theſe, we find the ode exhibited in all 


the varieties of its form, and ſupported 


with the higheſt ſpirit of lyric poetry; 
ſametimes ſprightly, chearfi s AN trium- 
phant; ſometimes folemg. and magnif. 
2 ſometimes tender and ſoft. From 

e inſtances, it clearly appears, that 
there are contained in the holy ſcriptures 
full exemplifications of ſeveral of the chief 


kinds of poetical writing. Ibid. 


" $1344 A Diverſity of Style and Manner in 
s of the Sacred Books. 


the different C 
© On Jon, David, and Isatan. 

Among the different compoſers of the 
ſacred . So there is an evident diverſity 
of ſtyle and manner; and to trace their 
different characters in this view, will con- 
tribute not a little towards our readiug 


their writings with greateradvantage. The 
moſt eminent of ſacred poets are, the 


author of the Book of Job, David, and 
Iſaiah. As the compoſtions of David are 


Holy of the lyric kind, there is a greater variety 


of ſtyle and manner in his works, than in 
thoſe of the other two. The manner in 
which, conſidered merely as a poet, David 
chiefly excels, is the pleaſing, the ſoft, 
and the tender. In his Pſalms, there are 
many lofty and ſublime paſſages but, in 
ſtrength of deſcription, he yields to Job; 
in ſublimity, he yields to Iſaiah. It i; 2 
ſort of temperate grandeur, for which 
David is chiefly difitoguiſhed ; and to this 
he always ſoon returns, when, upon ſome 
occaſions, he riſes above x. The pſalms 
in which he touches us maſt, are thoſe in 
which be deſcribes the happineſs of the 
righteous, or the goodneſs of God; ex- 
preſſes the tender breathings of a devout 
mind, or ſends up moving and affeQionate 
ſapplications to 1 is, — 
exception, the moſt ſublime of all poets. 
| This i Nene viſible in our tranſla- 
tion; and, what is a material circumſta 

none of the books of ſeripture appear to 
haye been more happily tranſlated than 
the writings of this prophet, Majeſty is 
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the Old Teftament poets, He poſſeſſes, 
indeed, a diguity and grandeur, both in 
kis' conceptions and expreſſions, which are 
altogether unparalleled, and uliar to 
himſelf. There is more el and order 
too, and a more viſible Ae wotien of parts, 
in his book, than in any other of 7 ap 


phetical writings. = 


$ 135- On Junnuran; - 


When we compare him with the reſt of 


the poetieal prophets, we immediately ſee 
in Jeremiah a very different genius. Ifaiah 
employs himſelf generally on magnificent 
ſabje&s. - Jerentiah- ſeldom diſcovers an ay 
diſpoſition to be ſabſime, and inclines 
ways to uy —_— and elegiac, Ezekiel, 
in poe par gw and elegance, is much 
inferior to them both; but he is diſtin- 
gviſhed by x character — —— force 
— ICT, 
s 0 re w this 
Prophet: « Ed atrox, —.— 
« cus; in 2 — N acetbus; I 
„ dignabundus; in imaginibus, — 
4 e — ene pene de for- 
= z m dictione oquus, gravis, 
« auſterns, et — inethon; . A 
in repetitionibus, non decoris aut = Ta 
* cauſa, ſed ex indignatione et tia. 
* 2 ſuſcepern tractandum, id ſe- 
4uld perſequitur; in eo unice hæret de- 
« 4 a propofito' rard defleftens.. In 
2 2 a pleriſque vatibus fortaſſe ſu- 
tatus s fed in 22 ad quod vi- 
7 tur 1 anic r 
rum, ere, impera, te, 
„ nemo un . The 
fame learne Auer compares aal to 
Homer, Jeremiah to Simonides, and Eze- 
iel to — e 
faiah is ſtrictſy poetical; of Jeremĩal and 
zekiel, not above _ ow be held 
to belong to poetry. the minor 
22 Hoſea, e Mia bakkuk, 
for Poona Fo Nahum, are diftinguiſhed 
In the a of 
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„bim, ſhall ſay, where' bs he ?—He" ſhall 


pt The heaven ſhall reveal his mi- 


which is a part of Arabia; and the image- 
3 is generally of a different kind, 
rom what F before ſhowed to be peculiat 
to the Heber po poets, We meet with no 
allafions to the great events of ſacred hif- 
tory, to the religious rites of the Jews, 
to Lebanon or to Carmel, or any of the 
lng cee of che climate of Judza. We 
nd few compariſons founded on rivers ot 
were not familiar objects in 
Arad Bat the longeſt comparifon that 
occurs in the book, is to an object frequent 
and well known in that hw, a brook 
that fails in the ſeaſon of heat, and difap- 
ar the expe@ation of the traveller. 
The poetry, however, of the book of 
Job, is not only equal to that of any other 
of the facred writings, but is ſuperior 2 
them all, except thoſe of Iſaiah 3 
Iſaiah is the moſt ſublime, David the N. 
pleafing and tender, ſo Job ĩs the moſt de- 
ſeriptive, of all the inſpired poets. A pe- 
cuhar glow of fancy, and ſtrength of de- 
charaſteriſe the author. Nowri- - 
ter whatever abounds ſo much in meta- 
He may be faid, not to deſcribe, 
to render viſible, whatever he — 


A vitiety of inſtances might be gi 


3 and rely 
ben thr 6 Fe 
ſages, taken from the ic and zoth 

ters of his book, he hs deal 
— wicked ; obſerve how rapidly his 
3 riſe before us; and what « dee 
impreſſion, at the ſame time, they leave 
the imagination. Knoweſt chou not this 
of old, ſince man was placed upon the 
. earth, that the triumphin of the wicked 
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12 mount 

* reach the 4 yet he ſhall 

« for ever. He ſhall fly away as a dream, 
« and ſhall not be found; yea, he ſhall be 

« chaſed away, as x vifion of the ni ght. 

« The eye alſo which faw him, hall Foo 

« him no more; which have ſeen 


3 = - = v4 _ — ——— —_________ 
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« tis bis Ferre re 2a RG 
es come upon him. He 
or 3 the 
« bow' of ſteel all firike him through. 
„Al darkiieſs ſhall be hid in his feeret 
„ places. A fire not blown ſhall conſume 


« , and the earth ſhall riſe up again. 
— eaſe of is You al 
83 
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% depart. His goods ſhall flow away in 
„ the day of wrath, The light bs 
% wicked ſhall be put out; the light ſhall 
% be dark in his tabernacle. - The ſteps 
% of his ſtrength ſhall be ſtraĩtened, and 
„ his own counſel ſhall caſt him down. 
„ For he is caſt into a net, by his own 
« feet, He walketh upon a ſnare. Ter- 
« rors ſhall make him afraid on every fide; 
* and the robber ſhall prevail againſt him. 


„ Brimſtone thall be. ſcattered 2 | 
all pe- 


* habitation, His remembrance 
„ riſh from the earth, and he ſhall have 
«< no name in the ſtreet, He ſhall be dri - 
ven from light into darkneſs. T 
that come — him ſhall be aſtoniſh 
* at his day. He ſhall drink of the wrath | 
# of the Almighty,” Blair. 
5 137-, On the Thad of Hours. 
The ſubject of the Iliad muſt unqueſ- 
tionably be admitted to be, in the main, 
happily choſen. In the days of Homer, 
no object could be more ſplendid and dig- 
nified than the Trojan war. 80 great a 
confederacy of the Grecian ſtates, under 
one leader, and the ten years ſiege which 
they carried on againſt Troy, muſt have 
ſpread far abroad the renown of many mi- 
htary. exploits, and intereſted all Greece 
in the traditions conce ming the heroes 
who had moſt eminently ſignalized them- 
ſelves. Upon theſe — Homer 
ed his poem; and though he lived, 
as is generally believed, only two or three 
centuries aſter the Trojan war, yet, through 
the want of written records, tradition muſt, 
by his time, have fallen into the degree 
of obſcurity moſt prope for. poetry; and 
ve left him at full liberty to mix as much 
fable as he pleaſed, with the remains of 


ttue hiſtory. He has not choſen, for his 


ſubject, the Whole Trojan war; but, with 
reat judgment, he has ſelected one part of 
10 the quarrel betwixt Achilles and Aga- 
memnon, and the events to which t 
quarrel gave riſe; which, though they take 
up forty-{even days only, yet incl the 


| moſt inte and moſt critical period 
of the war. By this management, he has 


given greater unity to what would have 
2 been an unconnected hiſtory of 
battles. He has gained one hero, or prin- 

cipal character, Achilles, who reigns 
+ $hroughont the werk; and be has ſhewn 
the pernicious effect of diſcord among con- 
federated prioces. At the ſame time, I 
admit that Homer is leis fortunate i, his 
TM | 14 1 


* 2.) 
9 


meaſure, owing to his bein 
— 5 


Sneid includes a greater .compaſs and 2 
more agreeable 5 — events; where - 
as the lliad is almoſt entirely filled with 
„ | | 4 
he praiſe ofhigh invention has in every 
age been given to Homer, with the greateſt 
reaſon. - The prodigious number of inci- 
dents, of ſ s, of characters divine and 
human, with which he abounds; the ſur. 
prifing variety with which he has diverſi- 
fied his battles, in the wounds and deaths, 
and lutle hiſtory-pieces of almoſt all the 
rſons ſlain, diſcover an invention next to 
undleſs. But the praiſe of judgment is, 
in my opinion, no leſs due to Homer, than 
that of invention. His ſtory is all along 
conducted with great art. He riſes upon 
us gradually ; his heroes are brought out, 


one after another, to be objects of our at- 


tention. The diſtreſs thickens, as the poem 
advances ; and every thing is ſo contrived 
as to 1 Achilles, and to render 
him, as the poet intended he ſhould be, the 
capital ſigure. 
But that wherein Homer excels all 
writers, is the characteriſtical part, Here, 
he is without a rival. His-lixely and ſpi- 
rited exhibition of characters, is, in a great 
| ſo dramatic a 
writer, abo every where: with dia- 
logue and converſation. There is much 
more dialogue in Homer than in Vigil 
or, indeed, than in any other poet. 
5 $ 138. On tbe Oduſty of Hours, 
My obſervations, hitherto, have been 
made upon the Iliad only. It is neceſſary 
to take ſome notice of the Odyſſey allo, 
Longious's criticiſm upon it is not without 
foundation, that Homer may, in this poem. 
be. compared to the ſetting ſun, whoſe 
randeur fill remains, without the heat of 
Fro meridian beams. It wants the vigour 
and ſublimity of the Iliad; yet, at the fame 
time, poſſeſſes ſo many beauties, as to be 
juſtly entitled to high praiſe, It is a very 
amuſing poem, and has much greater va- 
riety than the Iliad ; it contains many inte- 
reſting ſtories ; and beautiful deſcriptions. 
We ſee every where the ſame deſcriptive 
and dramatic genius, and the ſame fertility 
of invention, that appears in the other work. 
It deſcends indeed from the dignity of 


gods, and heroes, and warlike atchieve- 
ments; but in recompence, we have more 
pou pictures of ancient manners, In- 

ad of that ferocity which reigns in the 
Jliad, the, Odyfley preſents. us with th 
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moſt amiable images of bofpitatity and hu- 
manity; entertains us with many a won- 
derful adyenture, and many a landſcape of 
nature; and inſtructs us by a conſtant vein 
of morality and virtue, which runs through 
A 
$ 139. On the Beauties VIMG II. 
Virgil poſſeſſes beauties which have 
jelly Irewh the admiration ef ages, and 
which, to this day, hold the balance in 


5 0 
. 
CY 3 


ailibrium between his fame and that of 


omer. The principal and diſtinguiſhing 
per ne of Virgil, ed at” in m 

inion he 1 ond al ts, 
Andere. A irate had 1 him 
with exquiſite ſenfibility; he felt every 
affecting circumſtance in the ſcenes he de- 
{cribes; and, by a fingle ftroke, he knows 
how to reach the heart. This, in an epic 


poem, is the merit next to ſublimity; and 
puts it in an author's power to render his 


extremely intereſting to all 
- The chief beauty of this kind, in the 


Jhad, is the interview of Hector with An- 
dromache. But, in the Eneid, there are 


many ſuch. The ſecond book is one of 


the 'greateſt maſter-pieces that ever was 
executed by any hand; and il ſeems 
to have put forth there the whole ſtrength 
of his genius, as the ſubje& afforded i va- 
riety of ſcenes, both of the awful and ten- 
der kind. The images of horror, preſent- 
ed by a city burned” and G in the 
night, are finely mixed with pathetic and 
ecting incidents. Nothing, in any poet, 
is more beautifully deſcribed than the 
death of old Priam; and the family - pieces 
of nens, Auchiſes, and Creuſa, are as 
tender as can be conceived. In many paſ- 
ſages of the Rueid, the ſame pathetic ſpi- 
tit ſhines} and they have been always the 
favourite paſſages in that work. The 
book, for inſtance, relating the un- 
happy paſſion and death of Dido, has been 
always moſt juſtiy admired, and abounds 
with beauties of the higheſt kind. The 
interview of Eneas with Andromache and 
Helenus, in the third book; the 0 
of Pallas and Evander, of Niſus and'Eury- 


Aas, of Lauſus and Mezentius, in the Ita 


Han Wars, are all firiking inſtances of the 


poet's power of rating the tender emo. 


tions. For we muſt obſerve, that thoug 
e ZEneid de an unequal , and, 


v1 T languid, yet there are beau- 


eted through it all; and not a 
even in the laſt fix books, The beſt 
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and mot finiſhed books, upon the whole, - 
are the firſt, the ſecond, the fourth, the 
ſixth, the ſeventh, "the eighth, and the 


9 140. On the comparative Merit of Ho- 


n and. Vir Gli) 2 

Upon the whole, as to the comparative 
merit of thoſe two great princes of epic 
poetry, Homer and Virgil; the former muſt 
andoubteilly be admitted ro be the greater 
genius; the latter, to be the more correct 
writer. Homer was an original in his art, 
and diſcovers both the beauties and the 


defects, which are to be expected in an ori- 


inal author, compared with thoſe who 
ceed him; more boldneſs, more nature 
and eaſe, more ſublimity and force; but 
greater irregularities and negligences in 


epic compoſition. *'Virgil us, al along,” keps 
Aces 


bis eye upon Homer; in many p 


has not ſo much imitated, as he has lie- 


rally tranſlated him. The deſcription of 
the ſtorm, for inſtance, in the firſt Eneid, 
and Zneas's ſpeech upon that occaſion, 


are tranſlations from the 6fth-book of the 


Odyſſey; not to mention almoſt all the 
fimiles of Virgil, which are no other than 
copies of thoſe of Homer. The pre-emi- 
nence in invention, therefore, muſt, beyond 


doubt, be aſeribed to Homer. As to the 


-eminence in judgment, though man) 
— are qiſpoſed to give it to Virgil, ye, 
in my opinion, it hangs doubtful, In Ho- 
mer, we diſcern all the Greek vivacity; in 
Virgil, all the Roman ſtaretineſs. Homer's 
imagination is by much the moſt rich and 

ious; Virgil's the moſt chaſte and cor. 

The ſtrength of the former lies, in 


os 
his power of warming the fancy; that of 


the latter, in his power of touching the 
heart, -' Homer's ftyle is more fimple and 
animated; Virgil's more elegant and uni- 
form. The / firſt has, on many occaſions, 
a ſublimity to which the latter never at- 


tains; but the latter, in return, never finks © 
degree of epic dignity, 


below à certain -of epi 
which cannot ſo clearly be pronounced of 
the former. Not, however, to detract from 


the admiration due to both theſe great 


poets, moſt of Homers defects may reaſon- 
ably be imputed, not to his genius, but to 
the manners of the age in which he ved; 


and for the ſeeble paſſages of the Zneid,, Bl 
this excuſe ought to be admitted, hat _ . 


an unfiniſhed work. 
X Th) % 1 $7 185 1 Bid 1 
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were maſters of the. ſu they under- 
. you have 


tentation. For it is vain to talk of naty 


above the judgment of their friends, They 
ſubmitted their compoſitions — 
on of 2 and public aſſem- 
Mei, Gf der ird de legs _—_ 
liſhed, ey h. d hopes the 

2 the wor ith Mw 

And ſo great and happy was their - 
ment, that 2 ande rilood when th — 
done well, and knew the critical ſenion of 
layiag aſide the fle. >: 45454 
For, as. thole excellent. maſters, Pliny 
and Quinlan, obſerve, there may be an 
intemperance in correction; when an inge · 


nious man has ſuch an exceſs of modeſty and 
faulty diſtruſt of Rimſelf, that he wears off 
ſome of the y and ornamental parts 


of his diſcourſe, inſtead. of poliſhi 

wu . and taking of the ſupertivgas? = 
yoully reſolve f6rit to be authors, -a 
immediately fall to writing without ſtudy 
and experience * care to ſur- 


and to gain all the information and light chat 
was necellary. to qualify them to 2 — 
to their ſubject. Thea, after they had be- 


gun to write, 
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| dered, that productions 


piece. 


ni themſelves with knowledge by cloſe is 
| ere ſelect conxerſation, — — plai 


did not hurry on their 


in the view of the world; but they took 


time and-pains to give every part of their 
diſcourſe all poſſible ſtrength and ora. 
ment, and to make the whole compoſition 
uniform and beautiful. e bee conſi- 
| which come before 
jy time 1 — the 3 are — 
or long - lived: t an author 
who — write ſor poſterity, as well 
as the preſent generation, cannot ſtudy a 
work with too care and reſolute in- 
duſtry. N 8 . ; 
viel. dar eden x ry few 
„chat he com but very 
veries in a day. That conſummate philo- 
ſopher, critic, and poet, regarded the va- 
lue, not number of his lines z and never 
thought too much pains could be beſtowed 
on a poem, that he might reaſonably ex- 
would be the wonder of all ages, and 
out the whole duration of time. Quinc- 
tilian aſſures us, that Salluſt wrote with 


it, abundance of deliberation and prudent 


caution 3 and indeed that fully a 
from his d e and exquiſite writings. 
Demoſthenes laboured night and day, out- 
watched the poor mechanic in Athens (that 
was forced to. perpetual drudgery to ſup- 
port himſelf and his family) till he had ac- 
ired ſuch a maſtery in his noble profef- 
ſuch a rational and over-ruling vehe- 


mence, ſuch a habit of pervous and 
convincing eloquence, as enabled him to 
defy the ſtrongeſt non, and to tri- 


umph over envy and ume. | 
Plato, when he was eighty years old, 
was buſily employed in the review and 
amendment of Nis d.vine dialogues: and 
ſome peop'e are ſevere Cicero, that 
in imitation of Plato, he was ſo ſcrupulous 
whether be ought to write ad Pirea or in 
Piræa, Pir cum, or in Pireum, that now in 
the ſixtieth hens of. hs Ag. in the fury of 
the civil wars, when he knew, not how to 
ay, of his family, and 22 expected 
ned friend to reſolve that diffi- 
ty, and eaſe him of the perplexity which 
created. him. Whatever raillery or re- 
fetiqn ſome humoarſome wits way make 
upon that great man's exaQueſs and nicety 


ne {p&& and impatience to appear Budjed their 
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fail to finiſh and adorn every part with 
ſenſe, and lively e bello 
frong ene, and lively pxpreon. = 


$ 142. On Hows. 5 

Tis no romantic commendation of Ho- 
mer, to ſay, that no man underſtood per- 
ſons and things better than he; or had a 
deeper inſight into the humours and paſ- 
fions of human nature. He repreſents 
great things with ſueh ſublimity, and little 
ones with ſuch propriety, that he always 
makes the one admirable, and the other 


pleaſant. _ 
He is a maſter of all the lofty 
graces of the figurative ſtyle, and all the 


purity and eaſineſs of the plain. Strabo, 
the excellent geographer and hiſtorian, 
affures us, that Homer has deſcribed the 
and countries of which he gives 
account, with that accuracy, that no man 
can imagine who has not {een them; and 
no man but mult admire and be aſtoniſhed 
who has, His may juſtly be com- 
pared with that ſhield of divine work- 
manſhip fo inimitably repreſented in the 
eighteenth book of the Iliad. You have 
there exact images of all the actions of 
war, and employments of peace ; and are 
entertained with the delightſul view of the 
. —— 
every diale& and | 
his writings. he is ſcarce inferior to any 
other poet, in the poet's own way and ex- 
cellency ; but excels all others in force and 
— of genius, elevation of fan- 
cy, and immenſe copiouſneſs of invention. 
h a ſovereignty of genius reigns all 
over his works, that the ancients. 
and admired ham as the great High Prieſt 
of nature, who was admitted into her in- 


only a few followers in theſe 
——— oder 
was — — 
Theſe gentlemen tell us, that the divine 
Plato himielf baviched him out of his com- 


monwealth ; which, ſa 
granted to. be 2 blemith 
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dialogue, 


de the ſpirit and majeſty of the Hiad. The 
panegyric upon king Ptolewy is joſtly ef 


— 


notions of God and religion, by taking his 
bold and beautiful dene N too literal 
a ſenſe, Plato frequently declares that he 
loves and admires him as the beſt, the moſt 
pleaſant, and the divineſt of all the poets 
and ſtudiouſly imitates his — — 
myſtical is a writing. 1 for · 
bad his works to be read in pubſic, yet he 
5 4 wy on in his own 
cloſet. ongh the philoſopher pretends, 
that for re of ſtate LD TS 
him out of his city ; yet he declares he 
would treat him with all poſſible reſpe& 
while he ſaid ; and diſmiſs him laden with 
preſents, and adorned with garlands (as the 
yi and ſupplicants of their gods uſed to 
); by which marks of honour, all peo- 
ple wherever he came might be warned 
and induced to eſteem his perſon ſacred, 
and receive him with due nn bs 


/ F 143- On Taser. 
If we mention Theocritus, he wilt be 
another bright inſtance of the happy abi: 
lities and various accompliſhments.of the 
ancients, He has writ in ſeveral forts-of 
Poetry, and 22 in all. — un · 
neceſſary ta praile the native icity and 
eaſy —.— his paſlorals ; when Vir | 
himſelf ſometimes invokes the muſe of Sy- 
racuſe ; when he imitates him all 
his own poems of that kind, and in 
paſſages tranſlates him. QuinRilian ſays 
of our Sicilian bard, that he is admirable 
in his kind; but when he adde, that has 
mule is not only ſhy of appearing at the bar 
but in the city too, tis evident this remark: 
muſt be confined to his paſtorals. In ſeveral 
of his other poems, he ſhews ſuch ftren 
of reaſon and politeneſs, as would = 
him to plead among the. orators, and make 
him acceptable in the courts of princes. In 
his ſmaller poems of Cupid flung, Adonis 
killed by the Buar, &c. you have the vi- 
r and delicacy of Anacreon; in his 
ylas, and Combat of Pollux and Amytus, 
E IF. 
ſant, than Apollonius on the ſame, or any - 
other ks In his converſation of Ales 
mena and Tireſias, of Hercules and the od 
ſervant of Augeas, in Cynieea and Thyo- 
nichus, and the women going to the cere- 
monies of Adonis, there is all the eaten | 
which rctgn in the Odyſſeis ane 
in Hercules dell roylag the lion of Nemæa, 


\ 


458 ". 


in that way of writing. Both in that ex- 
cellent poem, and the noble hymn upon 
Caſtor and Pollux, he has praiſed his gods 
and his hero with that delicacy and ; out 
terity of addreſs, with thoſe ſublime and 
raceful expreſſions of devotion and re- 
foe; that in politeneſs, ſmoothneſs of turn, 
and a refined art of praiſing without of- 
ſence, or appearance of flattery, he has 


 Equalled Callimachus : and in loftineſs and 


lackwall. 


igkeit of thought, ſcarce yields to Pindar or 
Homer...  Blackwall. 


- antiquities of 


Woe do wot find that Li 
mach, or been employed in military af. 


9011 4 144+ On Hznxovorvs. 
© Herodotus had gained experience by 
travelling over all his own country, Thrace 


and'Scythia; he travelled likewiſe to Ara- 


dia; Paleftine, and Egypt; where he care- 
fully viewed the chief curiofitics and moſt 
remarkable places, and converſed with the 
Egyptian prieſts, whoinformed him of their 
ancient hiſtory, and acquainted him with 
their cuſtoms, facred and civil. Indeed he 
ſpeaks of their- religious rites with ſuch 
inneſs and clearneis. in ſome caſes, and 
uch reſerve and reverence in others, that 
I am apt to believe he was initiated into 
thei nonies, and conſecrated a prieft 
of ſome of their orders . 0 AE: 
Thus, being acquainted with the moſt 
famous/countries, and valuable things, and 
knowing the moſt conſiderable perſons of 


the age, he applied himſelf to write the 
Hiſtory of the Greeks and Barbarians : and 


performed the noble work with that judg- 


ment, faithfulneſs, and eloquence, that 


gained him the approbation and applauſe 
of the moſt auguſt aſſembly in the world at 
that time, - flower of all Greece, met 
together at the Olympic games. 
+ - His hiſtory opens to the reader all the 
reece, and gives 5 to 


r 


had travelled 


fairs z/ yet what he might want in ti 


- ence, was happily ſupplied by wonderful 


parts and el 
unwearied 


information; ſo that he deſcribes all the 
countries, towns, ſeas, and 
mme Roman legions and navies came, with 


uence, 


yours after knowledgeand 


; whither 


near the ſame accuracy and perfection (if 


* 


„ „ : 
See Herodot. Cale's Edition, lib. ii. ſet. 3. f. 


97. fg. 65. . 271. f. 16. 


ſevere wy and - 


_ tuxuriancy. They ſeldom uſe many 


4 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE.” 
teemed an original and model of perfection 


ble) which he could any place in Italy; 

ys a ſiege, draws up an army, with {kill 
and conduct ſcarce inferior to Cæſar him. 
ſelf. Was there as much charm in the con- 
verſation of this extraordinary man, asthere 
is in his writings, the gentleman of Cales 


would not repent of his long journey, who 


came from thence only to fee Livy, upon 
the fame of his incomparable eloquence, 
andother celebrated abilities ; and we have 
reaſon to believe he received ſatisfaction, 
becauſe, after. he had ſeen Livy, and con- 
verſed with him, he bad no curioſity to ſee 
Rome, to which he was ſo near; and which 
at that time was, for its magnificence and 
glories, one of the greateſt wonders of the 
whole earth. 

Theſe two princes of Greek and Roman 
hiſtory tell a flory, and make up a deſcrip- 
tion, with inexpreſſible grace; and {0 4 
licately mix the great and little circum- 
ſtances, that there is both the utmoſt dig. 
nity and pleaſure init. Ihbid. 


$ 146. Much of their Beauty arifes f 
2 ö Farieiy. b 2 
The reader is 1 with 

an agreeable variety, both of matter and 

Kyle, in Herodotus and Livy. And indeed 

every author that * to pleaſe, muſt 

gratify the reader with variety : that is the 
univerſal charm, which takes with people 
of all raſtes and — 194 wen "Tis anap- 

— planted in us by the Author of our 
ing; and is natural to an human ſoul, 

whoſe immenſe deſires nothing but an in- 

finite good, and unex hauſted pleaſure, can 
fully gratify. The moſt palatable diſh be- 
comes nauſeous, if it be always ſet before 

a man: the moſt muſical and harmonious 

notes, too oſten and unſeaſonably ſtruck, 
rate the ear like the jarring of the moſt 

— and hateful diſcord,” _ | 

\ © Theſe authors, and the reſt of their ſpi- 

rit and elevation, were ſenſible of this; 

and therefore you find'a continual change, 
and judicious variation, in their ſtyle and 


numbers. | 

One e appears to be learned, and 
carefully laboured; an unſtudĩed eafineſs, 
and i 9 runs through 
the next. One ſentence turns quick and 
ſhort; and another, immediately following, 
runs into longer meaſures, and f reads it- 
ſelf with a ſort of elegant and beautiful 
periods 
togethery conſiſting of the ſame number of 
members; nor are the members of _— 

ri 
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riods of equal length, and exad meaſure, 
one with another. | 4 | 

The reflections that are made by theſe 
noble writers, upon the conduct and hu- 
mours of mankind, the intereſts of courts, 
and the intrigues of parties, are ſo curious 
and inſtructive, ſo true in their ſubſtance, 
and ſo taking and lively in the manner of 
their expreſſion, that they ſatisfy the ſound- 
eſt judgement, and pleaſe the moſt ſprigh 
imagination. From theſe glorious authors 
we have inſtruction without the common 
formality and dryaeſs of precept; and re- 
ceive the mob, edifying 17 in the 


5 147+ Perſpicuity a principal Beauty of the. 
4 g Claffics. n een 


Another excellency of the true claſſics is, 
perſpicuity, and clear ſtyle; which will ex- 
cuſe and cover ſeveral taults in an author; 
but the want of it is never to be atoned by 
any pretence of loftineſs, caution, or any 
conſideration whatever. + 56h 
And this is the effect of a — — 
and vigorous underſtanding; of cloſe 
regular thinking, and the diligence of fele& 


: SF * 


reading. A man ſhould write with the 


fame defign as he ſpeaks, to be underſtood 
with eaſe, and to communicate his mi 

with pleaſure and inſtruction. If we ſele 

 Xenophon out of the other Greek claſſics, 
whether he writes of the management of 
family affairs, or. the more arduous matters 
of ſtate and policy; whether he gives an 
account of the wars of the Grecians,/ or 
the morals of Socrates ; the ſtyle, cv 4 
fo far varied as to be ſuitable to every ſu 

— yet. is always clear and ſigni ſicant, 
| = without luſciouſneſs, and elegantly 
In this genteel author we have all the 
politeneſs of a ſtudied compoſition ; and 
yet all the freedom and winning familiarity 
of elegant converſation. 3 
Here I cannot but particularly mention 
Xenophon's Sympoſium, wherein he has 
given us an eaſy and beautiful deſcription 
ofa very lively and beautiful converſation. 
bi mixed and tempered, that the diſcourſe 


1 * 
1 N. 4 
. 


e 


©. * I, , 
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5 148. On Ciclo 


Tull — —-— 
a „upon every e' equally 
— the firength of his reaſon, and the 
brightneſs of his ſtyle. Whether he ad- 

dreſſes his friend in the moſt graceful neg- 
ligence of a familiar letter, or moves his 
auditors with laboured periods, and paſ- 


ghtly fionate ſtrains of manly oratory; whether 


he proves the majeſty of God, and im- 
— of human —— in a more ſub. 
ime m eloquence; or la) 
down the rules of prudence and vireae, 
a more calm and even way of writing 
he always expreſſes good ſenſe in — | 
proper language: he is learned and eaſy, 
Tichly plain, and neat without affeQation. 
He is always copious, but never runs into 
a faulty luxuriance, nor tires his reader: 
and though he ſays almoſt every thing that 
ö — ſubject, yet you will 
ſcarce ever think he ſays too nuch. bid. 
$4 149; On the Ober in he Cloſer = 
_ Thoſe few obſcurities which are in the - 
pon na — —— 
N * or 1 ous 
preſſions, from a tong crowd of FE | 
ſes, or perplexed periods; but either the 
places continue the ſame as were in 
the original, and are not intelligible to us 
only by reaſon of our ignorance of ſome 
of thoſe times and countries; or 


the are altered and ſpoiled by the 
ory IA 6 and buſy le ear ves — 
fooliſh: tranſcribers conceited critics, 
Which plainly appears from this, that 

we have had more accurate'accounts of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities; and old ma- 
nuſeripts have been ſearthed- and com- 
pared by able and diligent hands, innu- 


merable errors have been rectiſed, and 


corruptions which have erept ĩnto the text, 
purged out: a various — happily dif- 
covered, the removal of a-verſe,'or a point 
.of — the 0 into = 
right place, or the adding a ſmall ma 

— it was left out, has given' clefr 
light to many 


paſlages, which for ages had 
lain overſpread with an error, A hail | 


obſcured the ſenſe of the author, and qu 

confounded- all the -commentators The 
latter part of the thirty-ſecond' verſe of 
the hymn of Callimachos on Apollo was 
in the firſt editions thus, Tie à, doin O 
lde © who can fing of Phesbus in the 


mountains?” which was neither ſenſe of 


itſelf, nor had any connecl ion with what 
went before, But Stephens's amendment 
| >: 


fo ' ELEGANT EXTRACTS" IN PROSE. 
and deformed the paſſage 


of it ſet right both the ſenſe ang. the con- 
- NG ang 


ts, what poet. 
as to want 


vn the word $urobiry;, which took off all the 
ſprightlineſs and turn of the tho 
which Daniel Heinſius luckily reſtored 


date; plur. debt. The friends of 
E. the poet, gave him, though a 

r, an honourable burial in a foreign 
county; and the be- 


poet was extrem 


e mightily honoured by ſtrangers, 
— y beloved by people e 

profeſion, who are apt to malign and en- 
Ty one another, is a very high commend. 
—— abapeonn . 


peculiar: care aad accuracy are expected. 
þ t would be endleſs to mention the nume- 
in the ancients happily reſtored 


not only a found and ic, but 
a clean and vigorous writer, exc 

frilled in all divine and human literature; 
whom all ſcholars are obliged for his 


* = * 
-< - 


1 


2-163. Dots 7. 
A " 


2 


tum i fat 0 

S by, racer 
emendation in Horace”s Art of Poetry, only 
by altering the places of two lines, making 
that which was the forty-fixth in the com. 


— | 
changing the nom. ing. d. into the 
: courtiers 


rin and intereſt, that he bore” & ef par 


— —— 7 var an 


education in their yo 


bis 42-8 E 1 N HEE - 
: , 3 * 1 

: » Min. Tens, Can . by Davis. & 43. 
; +}; g 4 25 2 1 2 ot * 7 * 4 


thus: . 
a mr 
has made a certain 


mon books, the forty-fifth in his own 
beautiful editions. = Blackwall, 


F 156. On foveral Advantages which the 


Claſſics enjoyed. * 
It was among the advartages 
chief claſſics enjoyed, that moſt of then 
were placed in s and plentiful 
circunflances of ps 7 _— anxi. 
ous cares, want, abj ependance. 
They were © perfone of | 


. 


n, great travellers, 
rals of armies, poſſe ſſed of the 


and gene 


2 


wich le iſure and means of ſtudy ; and then 
s improved them in knowledge 
How lively muſt they 


ex 


deſcribe thoſe countries, and remarkable 
places, which they had attentively viewed 


with their own eyes! What faithful and 
emphatical relations were they enabled to 
make of thoſe couneiks, in which they pre- 
fided; of thoſe actions in which they were 
preſent and commanded! | 
Herodotus, the father of hiſtory, beſides 
the advantages of his travels and general 
knowledge, was fo corfiderable in power 


expelling the tyrant Lygdamis, who' had 


uſyrped upon the liberties of his native 
coun : 


; try, 

Thucydides and Nenophon were of dif- 
tinguiſhed eminence and abilities, both in 
civil and military affairs; were rich and 
noble; had ſtrong parts, and a careful 
completed by ſe- 
vere ſtudy in their advanced years: in 
ſhort, they had all the advantages and gc- 
compliſhments both of the retired and ac- 
. by won offices. in Athens 
ted chow armies; and in ſtrengrh of parts, 
and nobleneſs of thought and expreſſion, 


to thunder and lighten in his harangoes. 

- Evripides, famous for the purity of the 
Atric ſtyle, and his 22 Nef the 
paſſions, eſpecially the ſofter ones of grief 
and pity, was invited to, ayd generouſly 
entertained in, the court of * 
i | og 


es which the 


TN OT DOI" ON” "0. As WT 
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on 


king of Macedan. The ſmoothneſs of his 
compolition, his excellency in dramatic 
the ſoundneſs of his morals, con- 
lacs ſweeteſt numbers, were ſo uni- 


Vol ed, and his lory ſofarſpread, 
th that the —.— —— —— taken pri- 
one in the fatal overthrow under Nicias, 


were preſerved from 3 exile and 
* the aſtoniſhin re that the Si- 

cilians, enemies and firangers, paid to the 
wit and fame of their illuſtrious country- 
man. As many as could repeat any of Eu- 
ripides's verſes, were rewarded with their 
liberty, and generouſly ſent home with 
marks of honour, 

Plato, by his father 's fide, ſprung from 
Codrus, the celebrated king of Athens ; 
and by his mother's from Solon, their no 
leſs celebrated law-giver.. To gain 
rience, and enlarge his knowledge, he tra- 
velled into Italy, Sicily, and E * He 
was courted ay honoured by reateſt 
bra of wherein he lived; a will 
be ſtudied and admired by men of taſte and, 
judgment in all 3 In his 
works, are ineſtimable — of the beſt 
learning. In ſbort, as a learned gentleman 
ſays, he writ with all the ſtrength of hu- 
man reaſon, and all the charm of human 

bene. 

nacreon lived familiarly with Polycra- 
tes king of Samos: and his ſprightly mouſe, 
naturally flowing with innumerable plea- 
fares and graces, muſt improve in delicacy 
and ſweetneſs by the gaiety and refined 
converſation of that flouriſhing court. 

The bold and exalted e of Pindar 
was encouraged and heightened by the ho- 
zours he received from the champions and 
princes of his age; and his converſation 
with the heroes qualified him to fing their 


. Praiſes with more advantage. The con- 


rpc at the Olympic games ſcarce va- 
their garlands of honour, and wreaths 
chica; if they were not crowned with 
his never-fadin aurels, and immortalized . 
Jene his celeſtial ſong, e noble Hiero 
his generous friend and 
8 and 1 molt. pat * 8 
late of all Greeee eftcemed a lin 
praiſe of their glorious city, — publie 
:cknowledgmeants, and a ſtatue, Moſt of 
the genuine and valuable Latiw Claſſics. 
had. the ſame advantages of. fortune, and 
* converſation, the ſame encou- 


ments ith theſe and the other . 
e 5 Ver, 


Terence gained ſych a wonderful infight + 
wo the — coy of 3 


man- 


* 2 
— "4%" \ 


— 5 


t in the con- 


— 
and moſt refined wits, of their age 80 
— — WT 
improve. by 
tion to ſtudy, and their gen e 
converſation; that it was charged upon him 
by thoſe who envied his ſu excelien- 
cies, that he publiſhed their fitious 
— his own name. His enemies had a 
mind that the world ſhould believe toe 


the very. © 
y and — 3 
„ and made ypc n 
the world. 8 


expe- compliment in 


accuſation as an honour, rather than 3 


ing any formal defence againſt it c. 


Salluſt, ſo famous for his neat 
brevity and quick turns, for truth of 4 
and — of ue ſor the accuracy of 
his characters, his piercing view into 
the myſteries of policy and-motives f ac- 
tion, cultivated his rich abitities, and made 
his acquired learning ſo uſeful to the warld, 
and ſo * rf to — by —— 
at in 
debates we the — | 

Czſar had a prodigh 
ſal learning; by — a — | 
ſummate + ar a brave — — 


ral, and a moſt heroic 
and ** ee — — 
$ of hs 


imc purity and pa nao ger of his. 
le, diſtinguiſh him with advantage from 
other writers. None bears a nearer re- 
ſemblance to him in more inſtances than the 
admirable Xenophan. | What uſeful; and 
entertaining accounts might reaſonably be 
expected from ſuch a writer, who gives you - 
the geography and hilary of — wah 


tries 
ed, and the deſcription of thoſe militar 

ines, bridges, and encatnpments, w 
ſelf contrived and marked out! ; 
The beſt 'authors im the reignu of Au- 
— ay Horace, Virgil, Tiballus, Pro- 
ius, &c. th BIR 2 imes, and plen- 


was the golden 

2 a y mas "They flouriſhed Rourrſhed under 
favours — af the richeſt and 
maſt generous can niche mand IIs: 


® See. Prologus to d, „ 1. 
id. 
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ations, which he — — 8 1 


What could be too great to expect from 
ſuch poets as Horace and 2 beloved 
and munificently encouraged by ſuch pa- 
trons as Mzcznas and Auguſtus:? 

A chief reaſon why Tacitus writes with 
ſuch ſkill and authority, that he makes ſuch 
deep ſearches into the nature of things, 
and defigns of men, that he ſo exquiſitely 
underſtands the ſecrets and intrigues of 
courts, was, that he himſelf was admitted 
into the higheſt places of truſt, and em- 
pleyed-in the moſt public and important 
affairs. The ſtateſman brightens the ſcho- 
lar, and the conſul improves and elevates 
the hiſtorian. * - Blackwall. 


$ 15 1. On the. Care of the Ancients in 
22 2 4 7 2 _, fleding the =: * 
The Ancients are peculiarly to be ad- 
mired for their care and happy exa 
in ſelecting out the nobleſt and moſt valu- 
able numbers, upon which the force and 


pleaſantneſs of ſtyle principally depend. 


A diſcourſe, conſiſting moſt of the ſtrong- 
—_— and beſt ſort of feet, ſuch as 
| 1, Spondee, Anapeſt, Moloſs, 
Cretic, ke. regularly com „ ſtands 
firm and ſteady, an 


and the worſt ſort of feet, ſuch as the Pyr- 


rhichee;Choree, Trochee, &c. is looſe and 


languid, and not capable with ſoch advan- 


tage to expreſs manly. ſenſe. 
be pronounced with eaſe, nor heard with 


patience. The periods of the claſſics are 


generally -compoled. of the major of 


the nobleſt numbers; and when they are 
forced 0 uſe weaker and worſe- ſounding 


feet and meaſures, they fo carefully tem- 
per and ſtrengthen them with ſirm and ner- 


vous ſyllables on both ſides, that the im 
perſection is covered, and the dignity of 
ſentence preſerved and ——— * 


1 
” 
" 


Ancther excellency, nearly allied to this, 


in-#heſe.glorious-writers, is their ſuiting 
the conte ture of their diſcourſe, and the 


ſaund of their ſyllables, to the nature and 
character of their ſubjects. That is, they 


ſo contri ve and work their compoſition, 
that the ſound ſhall be a reſemblance, or, 


as Longinus ſays, an echo of the ſenſe, and 
words — of things, In de- 
Eo | 


Z 8 
n 
A 


exactneſs 


m magnificent 
and agreeable to a judicious ear. But a 
diſcourſe made up of the weakeſt numbers, 


It cannot 


+, BLEGANT EXTRACTS/IN ROSE. 


ſcribing the lovelineſs of beauty, and the 
charms of joy and gaiety, they avoid diſ- 
agreeable eliſions; do not make the diſ- 
courſe harſh by joining mutes and coupling 
lerters, that, being united, make a diftaſte- 
ful and grating ſound. "But by the choice 
of the beſt vowels, and the ſweeteſt half- 
vowels, the whole compoſition is made 
ſmooth and delicate; and vides with caſt. 
neſs and pleafure through the ear. | 
* In deſcribing of a wn £03 eye full of 
terror, ruggedneſs, or deformity, they uſe 
the worſt-ſounding vowels ; me} encumber 
the ſyllables with mutes ofthe rougheſt and 
moſt difiizult pronunciation, The ruſhing 
of land-flogds, the roaring of huge waters, 


' andthe daſhing of waves againſt the ſhores, 
is imitated by words that make a vaſt and 
' boiſterous ſound, and rudelyclaſh together. 


The great Plato, who had a genius for 
all manner of learning, was diſcouraged 
from Fo by reading that verſe in Ho- 
mer, which ſo wonderfully expreſſes the 


roaring of the billows : 


- Hires Bowe igevyopims os Ik 
Haſte and ſwiftneſs are hgured by ſhort 
ſyllables, by quick and rapid numbers; 
wneſs, gravity, &c. by long ſyllables, 
and numbers ſtrong and ſolemn... I ſhall 
roduce ſome inſlances, and ſpeak to them. 
Juſt as they come into my thoughts, with- 
out any nicety of method. Virgil, in his 
account of .the ſufferings of wicked ſouls 
in the regions of puniſhment, fills the read- 
ex with dread and amazement : every ſyl- 
lable ſounds terror; awe and afipniſhment 
accompany his majeſtic numbers, In that 


paſſage 1 SO ; , , 
Verbera, tum ftridor ferti, tractæque catenz, 


the hĩſſing letter ted with broad ſound- 
ing vowels immediately following the force 
4 roughneſs oſ the canine letter ſo of- 
ten uſed, and thoſe ſtrong ſyllables in the 
ſecond, third, and fourth places, empha- 
tically expreſs thoſe dreadful ſounds, A 


man of any ear will, upon the repetition of 
them, be Aſp to fines fs hears the crack 


of the furies whips, and the rattling and 
clank of inferval chains. Thoſe harſh eli- 
fions, and heavy robutt ſyllables, in that 
deſeription of the hideous Cyclops, 97s 
ftrum bor rendum, informe, ingens, natur 


the enor.uous bulk and brutiſ 
e m x7: n 
ä oeid 6. „. 358, ae, 


fer ceneſs, 


wv 0 7. or at OE. rogers ag, ati Read 


kerreneſs, of that miſ-ſhapen and horrid 
monſter. 489 1 : 
- Our Spenſer, one of the beſt poets this 
nation has bred, and whoſe faults are not 
to be imputed either to want of genius or 
care, but to the age he lived in, was ver 
happy and judicious in the choice of his 
numbers; of which take this example, not 
altogether foreign or unparallel to chat of 
Virgil juſt mentioned. PEN 
e heard a dreadful found, 

Which through the wood loud - bellowing did re- 


T Regs 6s it 
Ei: monſtrous enemy ” 
With ſturdy fteps came ftalking in bis fight, 
An hideous giant, horrible and high . 
Thoſe verſes in the firſt Georgic, 
Ter. ſunt conati imponere Pelio Offam 
Scilicet, atque Oſſie frondoſum involvere 
Oly mpum tf 200 = SETS 
are contrived with great art to repreſent - 
the prodigious pains the giants took in 
heaping mountains upon mountains to ſcale 
heaven, and the ſlowneſs of their progreſs 
in that unwieldy work. N 
For a vowel open before a vowel, mak 
a chaſm, and requires a ſtrong and full 
breath, therefore a pauſe pruft follow, which 
naturally expreſſes difficulty and oppofi- 


don. N 
But when ſwiftneſs and ſpeed are to be 
deſcribed, ſee how the ſame wonderful 
man varies his numbers, and ſtill ſuits his 
rel whi ſubje@Y 7 2000 55 
Quadrupedante | putrem ſoniin quatit ungula 
FCeampum. FI | 


* 


Here the, rapid numbers, and ſhort ſyl- 
lables, ſuſtained with ſtrong vowels, admi- 
rably repreſent both the vigour and ſpeed 
of a horle at full ſtretch ſcouring over the 


When Horace of mirth, beauty, 
and other ſubjects that require delicacy 
and ſweetneſs of compoſition, he ſmooths 
his lines with ſoft ſyllables, and flows in 
gay and melting numbers. Scarce any 
reader js ſo much a-ſtois,' but good-hu- 


' our ſteals-upon him; and he reads with 


ſometking of the temper which the author 
vas in when he wrote. How inexpreſlibly 
lveet are thoſe neat line! 


HA * Urit me Glycerz nitor, 1 
_ +. Splendentis Pario marmote purlus : 
Dat grata protervicas, en 
Et sultus nimide lobricus aſpicl. 


2 A * 2 „ FA F $44.4 ag ++ 03 £1 |; 
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Innumerable beauties of this nature are 
ſcattered through his lyric poetry. But 
and noble ſub- 
jects, he raiſes his ſtyle, and ſtrengthens 
his expreſſion. For example, when he 
propoſes to do honour to Pindar, and fing 
the glories of Auguſtus, he reaches the 
Grecian's nobleſt flights, has all his mag- 


when he undertakes 1 


nificence of thought, his ſtrength of fancy, 
and daring liberty of rope Nerd] 
The Roman ſwan ſoars as high as the 


Theban: he equals that commanding ſpirit, _ 
thoſe awful and vigorous beanties, which 


he generouſly | pronounces ' inimitable; 


and praiſes both his immortal predeceſ- 
ſor in lyric poetry, and his royal bene- 
factor, with as much grandeur, and ex- 


alted eloquence, as ever Pindar praiſed any 


of his heroes. | 
| „ 
T 


though Homer and Virgil are Thiefly con- 
fined to the Dactyl and poses and rare- 
ly uſe any equivalent feet, yet they tem- 
per them together with ſuch aftoniſhin 


kill and diligence, ſo carefully vary their 
adapt their ſounds to the - 
nature of the thing deſcribed, that in their 


ſyllables, a 


poems there is all the harmonious change 
and vari of numbers, which can bs 
compoſed by all the poſſible turns, and 


different poſitions of all the ſeet in the lan- 


guages. Blacttwall. 


5153. Tranſlations cannot be fuffcient Sub 


| flitutes for ſuch Originals. 


A reader of ſuch authors can ſcarce ever 


be weary ; be has the advantage of a tra- 


veller for many miles round Damaſcus; he 
never removes out of Paradiſe, but is re- 
galed with a conſtant ſucceſſion of pleaſures, - 


and enjoys in a ſmall compaſs the bounty 
and gaiety of univerſal nature. From 
hence may be ſeen the injuſtice and folly 
of thoſe people; who would have tranſla- 
tions of the claſſics : and then, to fave the 
trouble of learning Greek and Latin; 
throw away the great originals to duſt and 


oblivion. - I would indeed have all the 
claſſics turned into our language by the moſt 
maſterly hands, (as we already have ſome} 


among other reaſons, for this, that in ge⸗ 


nious and inquiſitive people, who have the- | 


misfortune not to be well acquainted with 


the learned tongues, may have ſome taſſe 
of their excellencies. Ignorant perſons, who 

know nothing of their language, would 

ſoon be perſuaded to believe; and ſhallow 


[wont who know nothing of their 


ſome 


&; —— —ů— rea 
it are well ſatisfied, that it is im- 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, | 


your reaſon, nor enlarge your knowledge 
of uſeful things, but only amuſe and 

vert you with-artificial turns of words, and 
flouriſhes of rhetoric. Let but à man of 
capacity read a few lines in Plato, De- 
moſthenes, Tully, Salluſt, Juvenal, &ec. 


ays and he will immediately diſcover all ſuch 


like rance, 2 


barren country: 
with much care and tenderneſs it may live, 
bloſſom and bear; but it can never ſo 


beſides the weakening of the ſenſe (though 
tat be by far the moſt important confider- 


ation) Greek and Latin have ſuch a no- 
ble of ſound, ſuch force and dig- 
nity of nun and ſuch delicacy of turn 
inthe periods, that cannot entirely be pre- 


ſerved in any language of the world. 


Theſe two languages are ſo peculiarly ſuſ- 


more advantage, than the moſt perfect 
tranſlation that the ableſt genius can com- 


Poſe, or the ſtrongeſt modern language 
can bear. 
reading, engages a cloſe attention; raiſes 
and cheers the ſpirits; and impreſſes the 


on the memory. gen 

through the fineſt countries in the world, 
is in all reſpects qualified to make obſer- 
Vations, then writes a faithſul and cu- 
ions hiſtory of his travels. I can read his 
relations with pleaſure and improvement, 
and will pay him the praiſe due to his me- 


niz bur muſt believe, that if I myſelf tra- 


velled through thoſe countries, and atten- 


tively viewed and considered all thoſe cu- 


ET ERS fol he de- 


bes, I ſhould have a more ſat 
idea, and higher pleaſure, than it is poſ- 
_- fable to receive from the exacteſt accounts. 


ngeiſhed parts and 


- cant and beautiful language, will improve 
is and — nga enable him 


{ 


The pleaſure a man takes in 


objections either to from igno- 
ved taſte, or intolerable 
conceit. T 


berge, No man in his 
ve people to ſtudy 


ſciences, that he has either capacity or 
rtunity to learn; and he will fill find, 

t readineſs and ſxill in theſe correct and 
rational authors is not the leaſt ornamen- 
tal or ſerviceable part of his attainment. 
The neatneſs and delicacy of their com- 
poſitions will be refreſhment and muſic, 


plea - after the toils of ſeverer and harſher ſtu- 


dies. The brightneſs of their ſenſe, and 
the purity and elegance of their dition, 
will qualify moſt — duly admire 
3 — —— — 
cate t ts clear- 
neſs. Some gentlemen, deeply read in 
old ſyſtems of philoſophy, and the abftruſer 
part of learning, for want of a ſufficient 
acquaintance with theſe great maſters of 
ſtyle and politeneſs, have not been able 
ſo to expreſs their notions, as to make 
their labours fully intelligible and uſeful 
to mankind. Irregular broken periods, 
long and frequent parentheſes, and harſh 
tropes, have perplexed their notions ; and 
much of their ſenſe has lain buried under 
the confuſion and rubbiſh of an obſcure 
and horrid ſtyle. The brighteſt and moſt 
5 —.— 
ure 4 encum 
. - Th 
and · ungrac 
mate hleſa — of — odes in Ana- 
ereon or Horace, do chieſſy ariſe from 
the judicious choice of the beautiful werds, 
and the delicacy and harmoniooſne(s of 
185. The peculiar Excellence of the Speechri 
4 22 Gar ks and ROMANS. 


Beſides the other ad of ſtady- 
ing the — — * ones 
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which gentlemen of birth and fortune, = 
lied to manage public buſineſs, and fit as 
members in moſt auguſt aſſemblies, 
= a e e _ Hens 
eople of meaner condition. The | 
2 the great men among the Greeks. and 
Romans deſerve their peculiar ſtudy and 
imitation, as being maſtet - pieces of clear 
reaſoning and genuine eloquence : the ora - 
tors in the Claſſics fairly ſtate their cafe, 
and ſtrongly argue it: their remarks. are 
ſurpriſing and pertinent, their repartees 
uic k, and their raillery clear and . 
They are bold without raſhmeſs or inſo- 
lence; and ſevere with good mug and 
decency. They do juſtice to their ſu ect, 
and ſpeak agreeably to the nature of things, 
and characters of perfons. Their ſenten- 
ces are ſprightly, and their morals ſound. 
In ſhort, no part of the compolitions of 
the ancients is more finiſhed, more inſtruc- 
tive. and | 
Here they ſeem to exert their choiceſt abi- 
lities, and colle& the utmoſt force of their 
genius. Their whole hiſtories may be 
compared to a noble and delicious country, 
that lies under the favourable eye and per- 
petual ſmiles of the heavens, and is ever) 
where crowned with pleaſure and plenty: 
but their choice deſcriptions and ſp | 
ſeem like ſome peculiarly fertile and hap- 
py 7 of ground in that country, on 
which nature has poured out her riches 
with a more liberal hand, and art bas made 
the utmoſt improvements of her bounty. 
They have taken ſo much pains, and uſed 
ſuch accuracy in the ſpeeches, that the 
greater pleaſure they have given the read- 
er, the more they have expoſed them- 


ſelves to che cenſure of the critic. The 
orations are too ſublime and elaborate; and © 
thoſe perſons. to whom they are aſcribed, ._ 


could not at thoſe times compole or ſpeak 
them, *Tis allowed, that they might not 
deliver themſelves in that exact number 
and collection of words, which the hiſto- 
nans have ſo curiouſly laid together; but 


it can. ſcarce be denied, but the great 


men in hiſtory had frequent occafious of 
ſpeaking in public; and *tis probable, that 
many times they did actually ſpeak to the 
ſame purpoſe. Fabius Maximus au 
Scipio, 3 r= ey +1 ynap So | 
making vs ' ſpecches as Livy or 

luſt; and Pericles was an orator = ways 


inferior to Thacydides, When the reaſon 


of the thing will allow that there was time 
and room Wr there is no 


9 


eaſing, than their orations, of 


Fer 


in hiſtory ſpoke as well as they are repre- 


ſented by thoſe able and eloquent writers. 


But then the hiſtorians putting rhe ſpeeches 
into their on ſtyle; and giving us. thoſe 
harangues in form, which we cannot tell 
how they could come at, "treſpaſs againſt 
2 and the ſtrict rules of ir yp 
. It has always been allowed 
eat wits ſometimes to ſtep out of the 
road, and to ſoar out of the view of 
a heavy ſcholiaſt, To grant all that is i 
the objeftion: the teſt Claſſics were 
liable to human infirmities and errors; 
and whenever their forward cenſures ſhal 
fall into ſuch irregularities, and commit 
ſuch faults joined to ſuch excellencies, the 
learned world will not only pardon, but 
admire them. We may ſay of chat cel 
brated ff of Marius in Salluſt, an 
others that are moſt attacked upon 


foot, as the friends of Virgil do in excuſe 


his offending againſt chronology in the 
ſtory of Eneas and Dido; that had ther, 

been no room for ſuch little objections, the 
world had wanted ſome of the moſt charm- 
ing and conſummate productions of hu- 
| Whoever made thoſe noble 


n wit. 
1 and debates, they ſo naturally 


ariſe from the poſture of affairs, and ei- 
cumſtances of the times which the auth 


then deſcribe; and are ſo rational, (6 pathe= 
tic, and becoming, that the pleaſure and 
inſtruction of the reader is the ſame. A 
epon dhe uſes "art 


beauties of the chief ſpeeches in the ela. 
ſical hiſtorians, would be a work of curt- 


1 
4 
| 
15 
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the memory of the deceaſed ; and, 
* we 
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the generqus proviſions made by the go- 
vernment for the dear perſons left behind 
by thoſe who fell in their country's cauſe. 
He imputes the greateſt ſhare of the me- 
rits pf thoſe gallant men, to the excellency 
of the Athenian conſtitution; which train- 
- edthem up in ſuch regular diſcipline, and 
ured to them FB | their deſcendants 

ſuch invaluable privileges, that no man of 


' | ſenſe and gratitude, of public ſpirit, and a 


lover of his children, would (cruple to ven- 
ture his life to preſerve them inviolable, 
aud tranſmit them to late poſterity. The 
noble orator in his ſpeech gives an admi- 
rable character of his countrymen the Athe- 
nians. He repreſents them as brave, with 
con ſideration and coolneſs ; and polite and 
genteel, without effeminacy. They are, 
ys he, eaſy to their fellow- citizens, and 
kind and communicative to ſtrangers: they 
cultivate and improve all the arts, and en- 
Joy all che pleaſures of peace; and yet are 
never ſurpriſed at the alarms, nor impa- 
tient of the toils and fatigues of war. The 

are generous to their friends, and terrib 
to their enemies. They uſe all the liberty 
that can be defired without inſolence or 
licentiouſneſs; and fear nothing but tranſ- 
grefling the laws *. Dackel. 


J 156. © Oz Mvcian's Speech in Ta- 
eee eee 
Muciĩan's ſpeech in Tacitus 4 contains 
many important matters in a ſmall com- 
paſs; and in — — 

words goes through the principal topics 
72 — — 7 — Veſ- 
ane to diſpute the empire with Vitellius, 
y the duty he owes his bleeding country 
by the love he bas for. his hopeful ſons; 
by the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs that could 
be. for, if he once vigorouſly ſet 
ee 
; preſent opportunity, b iſ- 
—_ malappearanceof — t could 
r feared; he encourages him by the num- 
ber and goodneſs-of his forces; by the in- 
tereſt and Readineſs of his friends ; by the 
vices f his rival, and his own virtues. 


Yet all the While this great man compli- 
ments Veſpaſian, and pays him honour, he 


zs cautious not in the leaſt to diminiſh his 
own glory: if he readily allows him the 
bist rank of merit, he briſkly claims the 
ſecond to himſelf. Never were liberty 


2 . 7 f 1 * Ae. T3 
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and complaiſance-of ſpeech more happily 
mixed ; 13 conveys ſound exhortation in 
raiſe; and at the ſame time fays very 
bold and very obliging things. In ſhort, 
he, ſpeaks with the bravery. of a ſoldier, 
and the freedom of a friend: in his ad- 
dreſs, there is the air and the gracefulneſ 
of an accompliſhed courtier ; in his advice, 
the ſagacity and caution of a conſummate 
ated... 5 bid. 
F© 157. | The Claſſics exhibit' a beautiful 
ie {ply Syfem of Morals. = 
Another great advantage of ſtudying 
the Claſſics 1s, that from a few of the belt 
of them may be drawn a good ſyſtem and 
beautiful colleQion of ſound morals. There 
the 2 5 of a virtuous and happy liſe 
are ſet off in the light and gracefulneſs of 
clear and moving expreſſion ; and elo- 
quence is meritoriouſly employed in vin- 
icating and adorning wg ag This 
makes deep impreſſions on the minds of 
young gentlemen, and charms them with 
the love of goodneſs ſo engagingly dreſſed, 
and fo beautifully commended, The Of- 
ces, Cato Major, Tuſculan Queſtions, &c. 
of Tolly, want not much of Epictetus and 
Antonine in morality, and are much ſupe- 
rior in language, Pindar writes in an ex- 
+ cellent ſtrain of piety as well as poetry; he 
carefully wipes off the aſperſions that old 
fables had thrown upon the deities; and 
never ſpeaks of things or perſons ſacred, 
but with the tendereſt caution and reve- 
rence. He praiſes virtue and religion with 
R warmth ; and ſpeaks of its eter- 
rewards with a pious affurance, A 


notable exitic has obſerved, to the - 
; Nef if 


tual ſcandal of this poet, that his c 

not only excellency, lies in his moral ſen- 
tences. Indeed Pindar is a great maſter of 
this excellency, for which all men of ſenſe 
will admire him; and at the ſame time be 
aſtoniſhed at that man's honeſty who Cights 
ſuch an excellency; and that man's under- 
ſtanding, who cannot diſcover many more 
excellencies in him. I remember, in one 
of his CONE, Odes, in a noble_confi- 
dedce of his own, genius, and a juſt con- 
tempt of his vile and malicious adverſaries, 
he compares himſelf to.an eagle, and them 
to crows: and indeed he ſoars far above 
the reach and out of the view of noiß 
fluttering cavillers. The famous Gre 
profeſſor, are made an entertain- 
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gez out of the inſpired writers &: By which 
it appears, that there is no book in the 
world ſo like the ſtyle of the Holy Bible, 
as Homer. The noble hiſtorians abound 
with moral reflections upon the conduct 
of human life; and powerfully inſtruct 
both by precepts * They 

int vice and villainy in horrid co- 
— and employ all their reaſon and 


eloquence to pay due honours to virtue, 


and render undiſſembled goodneſs amiable 
in the eye of mankind, They expreſs a 
true reverence for the eſtabliſhed religion, 


and a hbearty concern for tlie proſperous 


ſlate of their native country. Blact wall. 


$ 158. Os Xsxorrion's Memoirs of 


SOCRATES. | 
Xenophon's memorable things of So- 
trates, is a very inſtructive arid refined 
ſyſtem of tnorality : it goes through all 
points of duty to God and man, with great 
clearneſs of ſenſe and ſound notion, and 
with inexpreſſible ſimplicity and purity of 
language. The great Socrates there diſ- 
courſes in ſuch a manner, as is moſt proper 
to engage and perſuade all forts of readers: 
he argues with the reaſon of a philoſopher, 
directs with the authority of a lawgiver, 
and addreſſes with. the iliarities and 
endearments of a friend, . Harp 
He made as many improvements in 
true morality, as could be made by the 
unaſſiſted ſtrength of human reaſon; nay, 
he delivers himfelf in ſome places, as if he 
was enlightened by a ray from heaven; 
In one of any gow i . * * 
crates utters a ſurp prophecy of a di- 
vine perſon, a true — and lover of 
human nature, wha was 2 — into the 
world to inſtru in the accept 
able way of addreſiag their prayers to the 
tnajeſty of God. - Ibid... 
$ 159. On the Morality of I uVEN ATI. 
I do not wonder when I hear that ſome 

ates of the church have recomniende 

the ſerious ſtudy of Juvenals moral parts 
to their clergy, 'That manly and vigorous 
author, ſo perfect a maſter in the ſerious 
and ſublims way of ſatire, is not unac- 


quainted with. any of the excellencies of 
good writing; but is eſpecially to be ad- 
mired and valued for his exalted morals. 
He difſuades from wickedneſs, and exhorts 


„ Gnothologia Homerica, Cantab. 1669, © © 


t Dialog, Sees, Cantab, 1633. ad Alcibiad: 
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to goodneſs, with vehemence of zeal that 
can ſcarce be diſſembled, and ftrength of 


reaſon-that cannot eaſily be reſiſted He 


does not praiſe virtue, and condemn. vice, 


as one has a favourable, and tlie other a 


malignant aſpect upon à man's fortune in 

this world only; but he eſtabliſhes the un- 

alterable diſtinctions of good and evil; and 

builds his doctrine upon the immoveable 

2 of God and infinite Provi- 
de. 


His morals are. foited to the nature and 
ke it, 


dignity of an immortal ſoul : and, 
derive their original from heaven, 
How found and ſerviceable is that won- 
derful notion in the thirteenth ſatire , 
That an inward inclination to do an ill 
thing is criminal: that a wicked thought 
ſtains the mind with guilt, and expoſes the 
offender to the puniſhment of - heaven, 
though it never ripen into ation! A ſuit-· 
able practice would effeQually eruſh the 
{erpent's head, and baniſh a long and 
black train of miſchiefs and miſeries out 
of the world. What a ſtene of horror 
does he diſcloſe, when in the ſame ſatire 
he opens to our view the wounds and 
gaſhes of a wicked conſcience ! The guilty 
reader is not only terrified at dreadful 
cracks and flaſhes of the heavens, but looks 
pale and trembles at the thunder and light- 
ning of the poet's awful verſe. The no- 
tion of true fortitude cannot be better fta-- 
ted than it is in the eighth ſatire $, where 
he preſſingly exhorts his reader always to 
E his conſcience and principles before 
is life; and not be reſtrained from doing 
his duty, or be awed into a compliance 
with a villainous propoſal; even by the 
preſence and command of a barbarous ty- 
rant, or the neareſt proſpe& of death in all 
the circumſtances of eruelty and terror. 


Muſt pot a profeſſor of Chriſtianity be 


aſhamed of himſelf for harbouring uncha- 


ritable and bloody reſentments in his breaſt, 


when be reads and eonſiders that invaluable 
paſſage againſt revenge in the above · men- 
tioned thirteenth ſatire$? where he argues 
againſt that fierce and fatal from the 
ignorance and littleneſs of that mind which 
18 — . it; — _ honour and 
generoſity of paſſing by an ving in- 

—— ; from the example of tho wike and 


mild men, of Chryſippus and Thales, and 
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eſpecially that of Secrates, that undaunted 
champion and martyr of natural religion ; 


who was ſo 


l reat a proficient in the beſt 
Philoſophy, 


at he was aſſured his malici- 


ous proſecutors and murderers could do 


him no hurt; and had not himſelf the leaſt 
inclination or riſing wiſh to do them any; 
who difcourſed with that chearful gravity, 
and graceful compoſure, a few moments 
before he was going to die, as if he had 
been going to take poſſeſſion of a king- 
dom; and drank off the poiſonous bowl, 
as a potion of Immortality. DBlackzwall. 


9160. The beſt Claſſics lay down excellent 
| Rules for Converſation, +1 
The beſt Claſſics lay down very valu- 
able rules for the management of conver- 
ſation, for graceful and proper addreſs to 
thoſe perſons with whom we converſe. 

They inftruR their readers in the methods 
of engaging and preſerving friends; and 

to them the true ſectet of pleaſin 
mankind. This is a large and 4— 
field ; but I ſhall confine myſelf to a ſmall 
compaſs. 

While Tally, under the perſon of Craſ- 
fus, gives an account of the word ineptus, 
or impertinent, he infinuates excellent cau- 
tion. to prevent a man from rendering 
himſelf ridiculous and diſtaſteful to com- 
pany. Theſe are his words: “ He that 
either does not obſerve the proper time 
of a thing, or ſpeaks too much, or vain- 
% gloriouſly ſets himſelf off, or has not a 
regard to the dignity or intereſt of thoſe 
«© he converſes with, or, in a word, is in 
any kind indecent or exceſſive, is called 
„ impertinent.” That is admirable ad- 
2 in the _ _—_— his —— for 

prudent and graceful re ion of a 
man's diſcourſe (which has & powerfal an 
influence upon the misfortune or happi- 
neſs of life) that we ſhould always ſpeak 
with that prudence, candour, and undiſ- 
ſembled complaiſance, that the we 
addreſs may be perſuaded” that we both 


love and reverence them. | 


For this perſuaſion ſettled in their minds, 


will ſecure their friendſhip, and create us 


the pleaſure of their mutual love and re- 


fpet. Exery judicious reader of Horace 
will allow the juſtneſs of Sir William Tem- 
ple's character of him, That he was the 
| teſt maſter of life, and of true ſenſe 
in the conduct of it.” Is it poſſihle to com- 
priſe better advice in fewer lines, than 
- thoſe of his to his friend Lollius, which I 
ſhall give you in the origin? 
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Arcanum neque tu ſcrutaberis ullius unquam: 
Commiſſumque teges, & vino tortus & ira: 
Nec tua laudabis ſtudia, aut aliena reprendes: 
Nec, cum venari volet ille, poemata panges “. 
Horace had an intimate friendſhip and 
intereſt with men of the chief quality and 
diſtinction in the empire; who then was 
fitter to lay down rules how to approach 
the great, and gain their countenance and 
patronage ? | 
This great man has a peculiar talent of 
handſomely expreſſing his gratitude to his 
noble benefactors: he juſt puts a due va. 
lue upon every favour ; and, in ſhort, ma- 
nages that nice ſubject of prone with a man- 
ly grace, and irreproachable deceney. How 
clean is that addreſs to Auguſtus abſent 
from Rome, in the fifth ode of the fourth 
book ! | | 
Lucem redde tuz, dux bone, patriz 3 
Inſtar veris enim, vultus ubi tuus 
Affulſit populo, gratior it dies, 
Et ſoles meliùs nitent. | 
Here are no forced figures or unna 
rants; *tis all ſeaſonable and beatiful, 
poetical and literally true, Ibid. 
$ 164. Directions for reading the Claſſics, 
Thoſe excellencies of the Ancients, 
which I have accounted for, ſeem to be 
ſafficient to recommend them to the eſteem 
and ſtudy of all lovers of good and polite 
learning: and that the young ſcholar may 
ſtudy them wich ſaitable ſucceſs and im- 
provement, a few directions may be proper 
to be obſerved; which I ſhall lay down in 
this chapter. *Tis in my opinion a right 
method to begin with. the beſt and moſt 
roved Cl and to read thoſe, au- 
= firſt, which muſt often be read over. 
Beſides, that the beſt authors are eaſieſt to 
be underſtood, their __ ſenſe and _ 
mated expreſſion will make ftrong impreſ- 
ſions upon the young ſcholar's mind, and 
train him up to the early love and 1mita- 
tion of their excellencies. - 
Plautus, Catullus, Terence, Virgil, Ho- 
race, Ovid, Juvenal, Tiballus, Propertius, 
cannot be ſtudied too much, or gone over 
too often. One reading may ſuffice for 
Lucan, Statius, Valerius Flaccus, Siſius 
Italicus, Claudian ; though there will be 
frequent occaſions to conſult ſome of their 
icular paſſages. The ſame may be 
id with reſpect to the Greek poers : Ho- 


mer, Pindar, Anacreon, Atiſtophanes, Eu- 


ripides, Sophocles, Theocritus, Callima- 
chus, muſt never be entirely laid aſide; 


2 Hor, Ep. 18. L 1. v. 2 * 
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Heſiod, Orpheus, Theogonis, Aſchylus, 
Lycophron, Apollouius Rhodius, Nicander 
Aratus, Oppian, Quintus Calaber, Diony- 
ſius, Periegetes, Nonnus, will amply 


reward the labour of one careful peruſal. 


Salluſt, Livy, Cicero, Cæſar, and Tacitus, 
deſerve to be read ſeveral times; and read 
them as oft as you pleaſe, they will al - 
ways afford freſh pleaſure and improve- 


ment. I cannot dut place the two Plinys 


after theſe illuſtrious writers, who flouriſh- 
ed, indeed, when the Roman language was 
a little upon the declenfion : but by the 


vigour of a great genius, and wondrous in- 
Airy, raiſed 


duſtry, themſelves in a great meaſure 
above the diſcouragements and diſadvan- 
tages of the age they lived in. In quali 
and learning, in ience of the world, 
and employments of importance in the go- 
vernment, they were equal to the gone 
of the Latin writers, excelled by 
ſome of them in language. ih 
The elder Pliny's natural hiſtory is a 
work learned and copious, that entertains 
you with all the variety of nature itſelf, 
and is one of the greateſt monuments of 
univerſal knowledge, and unwearied appli- 
Cz ion, now extant in the world. His geo- 
graphy, and deſcription of herbs, trees and 
i are of great uſe to the underſtand - 
go! all the authors of Rome and Greece. 
_ Pliny the younger is one of the fineſt 
wits that 1 produced ; he is correct 
and elegant, has a florid and gay fancy, 
tempered with maturity and ſoundneſs of 
judgment, — thing in him is exqui- 
itely ſtudied ; and yet, in general ſpeaking, 
every thing is natural and eaſy. In his in- 
comparable oration in honour of Trajan, 
he has frequent and ſurpriſing turns of true 
wit, without playing and prongs By ga 
ſounds. - He has exhaaſted the ſubject of 
anegyric, uſing every topic, and every de- 
icacy of praiſe, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, Demoſthenes, are of the 
lame merit among the Greeks; to which, 
I think, I may add Polybius, Lucian, and 
Plutarch. Polybius was nobly born, a 
man of deep thought, and perfect maſter of 
his ſubject: he diſcovers all the myſteries 
of policy, and preſents to your view the in- 
moſt fprings of thoſe actions which he de- 
ſcribes: his remarks and maxims have been 
regarded, by the greateſt men both in civil 
and military affairs, as oracles of prudence : 
Scipio was his friend and admirer ; Cicero, 
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and will recompence as many repetitions 
as a man's time and affairs will allow. 


with high commendations; Conſtantine the 
Great was his diligent reader; and Brutus 
abridged him for his own conſtant uſe. 
Lucian is an univerſal ſcholar, and a pro- 
digious wit: he is Attic and neat in his 
ſtyle, clear in his narration, and wonder- 
fully facetious in his repartees : he fur- 
niſhes you with almoſt all the poetical hiſ- 
tory in ſuch a diverting manner, that you 
will not eaſily forget it; avd ſupplies 
the moſt dry and barren wit with a rich 
plenty of materials. Plutarch is an author 
of deep ſenſe, and vaſt learning ; though 


he does not reach his illuſtrious predeceſ- 


ſors in the graces of his language, his mo- 
rals are ſound and noble, illuſtrated with a 
. variety of beautiful metaphors 
and compariſons, and enforced with very 
remarkable ſtories, and pertinent examples: 
in his Lives there is a complete account of 
all the Roman and Grecian antiquities, or 
their cuſtoms, and affairs of peace and war 
thoſe writings will furniſh a capable and in- 
quiſitive reader with a curious variety of 
characters, with a very valuable ſtore” of 
wiſe remarks and ſound politics. The ſur- 
face is a little rough, but under lie vaſt 


quantities of precious ore. Blackwall.” 
$ 162. The ſubordinate Claſſics not 10 be 
4/7 e 5 ood cho 


Every repetition of theſe authors will 
bring the reader freſh profit and ſatisfac- 
tion. The- reſt of the Claſſics muit by no 
means be neglected; but onght once to be 
carefully read over, and may ever after be 
occaſionally conſulted with much advan« 
tage. The Grecian Claſlics next in value to 
thoſe we have named, are, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, Strabo, lian, 
Arriau's Expedition of Alexander the 
Great, Polyænus, Herodian ; the Latin 
are, Hirtias, Juſtin, Quintus Curtius, Flo- 
rus, Nepos, and Suetonius. We may; 
with a little allowance, admit that obſerva- 


tion to be juſt, that he who would com- 


pletely — one Claſſic, mutt dili- 
tl When à youn =o - 
— entered n a — F theſe 
ſtudies, I would not have him to be dif- 
couraged at the checks and difficulties he 
will ſometimes meet with : if upon cloſe 
and due conſideration he cannot entirely 
maſter any paſſage, let him proceed by 
conſtant and reading, he will eithef 
find in that author be is upon, or ſome 
other on the ſame ſubject, a parralle} place 
that will clear the doubt. (EF 
The Greek authors wonderfally explain 
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and illuſtrate the Roman. Learning came what ſeems difficult in one will be eaſy in 
late to Rome, and all the Latin writers another; what one expreſſes ſhort, an- 
follow the plans that were laid out before other will enlarge upon; and if fome of 
them by the great maſters of Greece. them do not furniſh us with all the variety 
They every where imitate the Greeks, of the diale& and idioms of the language, 
and in many places tranſlate em. Com- the reſt will ſupply thoſe defects. It will 
pare em together, and they will be a com- likewiſe be neceſſary for the young ſcholar 
ment to one another; you will by this diligently to remark and commit to me- 
means be enabled to paſs a more certain mory the religious and civil cuſtoms of the 
judgment upon the humour and idiom of Ancients : an accurate knowledge of them 
bock languages; and both the pleaſure and will make him capable to diſcern and re- 
advantage of your reading will be double. liſh the propriety of an author's words, and 
TY [RAS Blackwall. on elegance _ eee 2 
. — 0 en St. Pau s of hi a 
$ 163. The rn. _ wa Writers to be proaching mart Kay he uſes this — 


; : ſion, E vag non denn “; which is an 
By a careful compariſon of the Greek alluſion to that univerſal cuſtom of the 


and Latin writers, you will ſee how judici- world, of pouring wine or oil on the head 
ouſly the latter imitated the former; and of the victim immediately before it was 
will yourſelfbe qualiſed, with greater plea- ſlain. The apoſile's emphatical word fig- 
fure and ſucceſs, to read and imita te both. niſies wine is juſt now uring on my 
By obſerving what advantages Virgil has head, I am juſt going to be ſacrificed to 
made of Homer 1n his /Eneid, and of Theo- Pagan rage and — That paſſa 
Fritus in his Paſtorals; how cleanly Horace of $t. Paul, For I think that God hath 
has applied ſeveral places, out of Anacreon « fer” forth vs the apoſtles laſt, as it were 
and other lyrics, to his own purpoſe; you appointed to death : for we are made a 
will learn to collect precious ſores out of 4 ſpectacle unto the world, and to angels, 
the Ancients; to transſuſe their ſpirits into « and to men 4;” is all expreſſed in A 
your language with as little loſs as poſſible; niftical terme, and cannot be underſtood, 
and to borrow with ſo much modeſty and without taking the alluſion that it mani- 
diſcretion, as to make their riches your feſtly bears to the Roman gladiators, which 
own, without the ſcandal of unfair i g- camelaſt upon the ſtage at noon, and were 
It will be convenient and pleaſant to com- marked out for certain ſlaughter and de- 
pare authors together, that were country- ſtruction; being naked, with a ſword in 
men and fellow-citizens; as Euripides, one hand, and tearing one another in pieces 
Thucydides, and Xenophon: that were with the other; whereas, thoſe who — 
contemporaries; as Theocritus and Calli- the wild beaſts in the morning were allow- 
machus: that writ in the ſame dialect; as ed wea offenſive and defenſive, and 
Anacreon and Herodotus, in the Ionic; had a — to come off with life. The 
Theocritus, Pindar, and Callimachus, = moſt ancient way of giving ſentence among 
on Ceres and the Bath of Pallas, in the Greeks, and particularly the Athenians, 
Doric: that writ upon the ſame ſubject; as was by black and white pebbles, called 
© - Apollonius, Valerius Flaccus, and Theo- you, Thoſe judges who put the black 
_  eritys, on the combat of Pollux and Amy- ones into an urn, paſſed ſentence of con · 
cus, and the death of Hylas. Salluſt's po- demnation upon the perſon tried; and thoſe 
—— . — Lo ——— con- who put in the white, 5 and _ 
and Tully's/four glorious orations Hence we may learn the fignificancy 
upon the ſame ſubject, are ihe brighteſi com- beauty of our Saviour's words in St. John, 
mentaries upon each other. The hiſtorian « to him that overcometh I will give 2 
and the orator ſcarce diſagree in one parti- « white ſtone 1.“ I, who am the only 
- cular; and Salluſt has behind him an judge of the whole world, will paſs the 
everlaſſing monument of his candour and - ſentence of abſolution upon my faithful 
impartiality, by owning- and commending ſervants, and the champions of my croſs; 
the conſul's vigilance, and meritorious ſer- and crown them with the incftimable re- 
vices; though theſe two great men had the wards of immortality and glory. There 
misfortune to be violent enemies. He that are innumerable places, both in the Sacred 
- praiſes and honours an adverſary, ſhews his Claſſies and the others, which are not 10 


own eneroſity and juſtice, by proclaiming 7 N 1 Tim. F. 6. 
9 . Aar a 
Zy comparing authors after this method, Rev, li, 
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be underſtood without a competent know- 
ledge of antiquities, I call the wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament the Sacred 
Claſſics; and ſhall, in a proper place, en- 


deavour fully to prove, that they deſerve 


the higheſt character for the 
language, as well as the vigour of their 
e, againſt the ignorance of ſome, and 
the inſolence of © who' have fallen 
very rudely upon them with reſpect to their 
ſtyle. Every ſcholar, and every Chriſtian, 
is obliged to the utmoſt of his abilities, to 
thoſe venerable authors againſt all 
exceptions, that may in any reſpect tend to 


rity of their 
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20. 

In this collection you will find the Book 
of God, written by the evangeliſts, and 
apoſtles, compriſed in a moſt admirable 
and comprehenſive epitome. A true cntic 
will difcover numerous inftances of every 


ſtyle in perfection; every e and orna- 
ment of ſpeech more chatte and beautiful 
than the moſt admired and ſhining paſſages 
of the ſecular writers. | | 

In particular, the deſcription of God, 
and the future ſtate of heavenly glory, in 
St. Paul and St. Peter, St. James and St. 


diminiſh their value. I cannot but be of John, as far tranſcend the deſcriptions of 
the opinion of thoſe gentlemen, who think jupiter and Olympus, which Homer, and 
there is propriety in the expreſſion, as well Pindar, and Virgil, give us, as the thunder 
as ſublimity in the ſentiments of the New and lightning of the heavens do the rattlin 
Teſtament ; and efteem that man as bad a and flaſhes of a Salmopeus: or the —— 
critic, who undervalues its language, as he Jchovah is ſuperior to the Pagan deities. 
is a Chriftian, who denies its docti ines. In all the New Teſtament, eſpecially theſe 
| Blackwall, ſete& paſſages, God delivers to mankind 
N N e | laws of mercy, myſteries of wiſdom, and 
5 164. On the Study of the New Ta- rules of happineſs, which fools and mad- 
a A ment. es men ſtu idly neglect, or impiouſly ſcorn; f 
The claflic ſcholar muſt by no means be while all the beſt and brighteſt beings in 
ſo much wanting to his own duty, plea- the univerſe regard them with facred at- 
ſure and improvement, as to neglect the tention, and contemplate them with won- 
ſtady of the New Teſtament, but muſt be der and tranſporting delight. Theſe ſtu- 
perpetually converſant in thoſe ineſtimable dies, with a ſuitable C A 
writings, Which have all the treaſures of (which they ſo loudly call for, and fo pa- 
divine wiſdom, and the words of eternal thetically preſs) will raiſe you above all 
life in them. The beſt way will be to vexatious fears, and deluding hopes; and 
make them the firſt and laſt of all your keep you from putting an undue value 
ſtudies, to open and cloſe the day with that jy either the eloquence or enjoyments 
ſacred book, wherein you have a faithful of this world. Ibid, © 
and moſt entertaining hiſtory of that bleſ- 
ſed and miraculous work of the redemp- 
tion of the world; and ſure directions how 
to qualify and entitle yourſelf for the great 


$ 165. The old Critics to be fludied. 

That we may ſtill qualify ourſelves the 
better to read and reliſh the Claſſics, we 
ſalvation purchaſed by Jeſus. : muſt ſeriouſly ſtudy the old Greek and 

This exerciſe will compoſe your thoughts Latin critics. Of the firſt are Ariſtotle, 
into the ſweeteſt ſerenity and chearfulneſs; Dionyſius Longinus, and Diony ſius of Ha- 
and happily conſecrate all your time and licarnaſſus: of the latter are Tully, Horace, 
ſtadies to God. After you have read the and QuinQilian. "Theſe are excellent au- \ 
Greek Teſtament once over with care and thors, which lead their readers to 'the | 
deliberation, I humbly recommend to your fountain-head of true ſenſe and fublimity z 
frequent and attentive peruſal, theſe fol- teach them the firſt and infallible princi- 

g chapters ples of convincing and moving eloquence; 

St. Matthew g. 6. 7. 25. 26, 27. 28.— and reveal all the myſtery and delicacy of 
St. Mark 1. 14,——St. Luke 2. 9. 15.16. good writing. While they judicioully dif." 
23. 24.——St, John 1. 11. 14.15. 16.17. cover the excellencies of other authors, 
19, 20. —- Act 26, 27,-—KRomans 2. 8, they ſucceſsfully ſhew their own ; and are 
12.——1 Cor, 3.9.13. 15,-—2 Cor. 4. glorious examples of that ſublime they 
b. 11,———Epheſ. 4. 5. 6.— Philipp. 1. 2. praiſe, They take off the general diſtaſte- 
colt 1. 3.— 1 Tbeſſ. 2. 5.— fulneſs of precepts; and rules, by their 
i Tim. 1. 6.——2 Tim. 2. 3.——Phite- dexterous management, have beauty as well 
mon. —.—Heb. 1. 4. 6. 11. 12.——1 St. as uſefulneſs, They were, what every true 
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and happy memory, of a piercing ſaga- 
city and elegant taſte, They praiſe with- 
out flattery or-partial favour; and cenſure 
without pride or envy. We ſhall flill have 
a completer notion of the perfections and 
beauties, of the ancients, if we read the 
choiceſt authors in our own tongue, and 
ſome of the beſt writers of our neighbour 
rations, who always bave the Ancients in 
view, and write with their ſpirit and judg- 
ment. We have a glorious ſet of poets, of 
whom I ſhall. only mention a few, which 
are the chief; Spenſer, Shakeſpeare, Mil- 
ton, Waller, Denham, Cowley, Dryden, 
Prior, Addiſon, Pope; who are. inſpired 
with the true ſpirit of their predeceſſors 
of Greece and — and by whoſe im- 
mortal works the reputation of the Engliſh 

a raiſed much above that of oy 
language in Euro Then we have proſe 
writers of all profeſſions and degrees, and 
upon a great variety of ſubjects, true ad- 
mirers and great maſters of the old Claſſics 
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$ 166. The beft Authors to be read ſeveral 

Ons 2 Times over. 

cannot but here repeat what I ſaid 
before, of the advantage of reading the 
beſt authors ſeveral times over. I here 
muſt needs be. pleaſure and improvement 
in a repetition of ſuch writers as have freſh 
beauties in every ſection, and new wonders 
ariſing in every new page. 

One ſuperhcial reading | exhauſts the 
ſmall ſtores of a ſuperficial writer, but the 
genuine Ancients, and thoſe who write 
with their ſpirit and after their pattern, 
are deep and full. An ill written looſe 
book is like a formal common-place fop, 
who has a ſet of phraſes and ſtories, which 
in a converſation or two are all run over; 
the man quickly impoveriſhes himſelf, and 
in..a few hours becomes perfectly dry and 
inſipid. But the old Claſics, and their 


| N followers among the moderns, are 


and Critics; who obſerve their rules, and 


write after their models. We have Ra- 
leigh, Clarendon, Temple, Taylor, Tillot- 
ſon, Sharp, Sprat, South - with a great 
many others, both dead and living, that I 
have not time to name, though I eſteem 
them not inferior to the illuſtrious few I 


have mentioned; who are in high eſteem 


with all readers of taſte and diſtinclion, 
and will be long quoted as bright exam- 

ples of good ſenſe and fine writing. Ho- 
N Ariſtotle will be read with greater 
delight and improvement, if we join with 
them, the Duke of Buckingham's Eſſay 
on Poetry, Roſcommon's Tranſlation of 
- Horace's Art of Poetry, and Eflay on 
Tranſlated 'Verſe, Mr. Pope's Eflay on 
Criticiſm, and Diſcourſes beſore Homer, 
Dryden's Critical Preſaces and Diſcourſes, 
all the Spectators that treat upon Claſſical 
Learning, particularly the jullly admired 
and e critique upon Milton's Pa- 
radiſe Loſt, Dacier upon Aritiotle's Poe- 


ke a rich natural genius, who has an un- 

failing ſupply of good ſenſe, on all occa- 

ſions; and gratifies his company with a 
perpetual and charming variety. "Of 
| ( id, 


$ 167. The Riſe and Progreſt of Phily6- 
E pbical Criticiſm. 
Ancient Greece, in its bappy days, was 


the ſeat of Liberty, of Sciences, and of 


ties, Boſſu on Epic Poetry, Boileau's Art 


of Poetry, and Reflections on Longinus, 


Dr. Felton's Diſſertation on the Claſſics, 


and Mr. Trapp's Poetical Prelections. 


Theſe gentlemen. make a true judgmen 
and uſe of che Ancients: they n 


reputation to own. they admire them, and 


barrow from them; and make a grateful 


return, by doing honour to their m ies, 


and defendi em againſt the attacks of 
ſome * eee, 1 furiouſly en 
3 inſinitely fall ſhort of 
ELF merit. M9 10 $1535 ut Blackwell, 
5 Fes PE 4 11 


? 
* 


J 


Arts. In this fair region, fertile of wit, 
the Epic writers came firſt; then the Ly- 
ric ; then the Tragic ; and, laſtly, the Hil 
torians, the Comic Writers, and the Ora- 
tors, each in their turns delighting whole 
multitudes, and commanding the attention 


and admiration of all. Now, when wiſe 


and thinking men, the ſubtil inveſtigators 
of principles and cauſes, obſerved the 
wonderful effect of theſe works upon the 


human mind, they were prompted to en- 
quire whence this ſhould proceed; for that 


it ſhould happen merely from Chance, 
could not well believe. | ; 
Here therefore we have the riſe and ori- 
gin of Criticiſm, which, in its beginning 
was © a deep and philoſophical ſearch into 
« the primary laws and elements of 1 
« writing, as far as they could be collect- 
ed from the moſt approved perform- 
CIS IIS i 
In this contemplation of authors, the 


firſt critics not only attended to the powers 
and different ſpecies of words; the force 
of numerous compoſition, whether in proſe 


or verſe ; the aptitude of its various kinds 


to different ſubjeQs ; but they farther con. 


1 vc» ſidered . 


. ggg SSS. s g 7-1-4 g. B 52 g. 34881 


{idered that, which is the baſis of all, chat is 
to ſay, in other words, the meaning of the 
ſenſe, This led them at 'once into the 
moſt curious of ſubjects; the nature of 
man in general; the different characters 
of men, as differ in rank or age; 
their reaſon and their ons; how the 
one was to be perſuaded, the others to be 
raiſed or calmed; the places or repoſitories 
to which we may recur, when we want 
er matter for any of theſe purpoſes. 
ſides all this, they ſtudied ſentiments 
and manners; what conſtitutes a work ; 
what, a whole and parts; what, the 
efſence of probable, and even of natural 
fiction, as contributing to conſtitute a juſt 
dramatic fable. Harris. 


$ 168. praro, AruTOTLE, Tazo0- 
'  PHRASTUS, and other GEEK Authors 


of Philoſophical Criticiſm, 


Much of this kind may be found in dif- 
ferent parts of Plato. But Ariſtotle, his 
diſciple, who may be called the ſyſtema- 
tizer of his maſter's doQrines, has, in his 
two treatiſes of poetry and rhetoric, with 
ſuch wonderful penetration developed every 
part of the ſubject, that he may be juſtly 
called the Father of Criticiſm, both from 
the age when he lived, and from his way 
tranſcendent genius. The criticiſm whic 
this capital writer taught, has ſo intimate 
a correſpondence and alliance with philo- 
ſophy, that we can call it by no other 
_ than that of Philoſophical Criti- 


To Ariſtotle ſucceeded hisdiſciple Theo- 


Phraſtus, who followed his maſter's exam- 
pan the ſtudy of criticiſm, as may be 


in the catalogue of his writings, pre- 


ſerved by Diogenes Laertius. But all the 


critical works of Theophraſtus, as well as 

of many others, are now loſt. The prin- 

2 authors of the kind now remaining in 

reek, are Demetrius of Phalera, Diony- 

ſius of Halicarnaſſus, Dionyſius Longinus, 

together with Hermogenes, Aphthonius, 
a few others. 


Of theſe the moſt maſterly ſeems. to be p 


Demetrius, who was. the earlieſt, and who 
appears to follow the precepts, and even 

text of Ariſtotle, with far. greater at- 
tention than any: of the reſt. His. exam- 
ples, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſometimes 


obſcure, but this we rather impute to the 


deſtruftive hand of time, which has pre- 
vented us from ſeeing many of che ori- 


— 
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Dionyſus of Halicarnaſſus, the next in 


order, may be ſaid to have written with 


judgment upon the force of numerous 


compolition, not to mention other tracts on 
the ſubject of oratory, and thoſe allo criti- 


cal as well as hiſtorical.  Longinus, Wo 


was in time far later than theſe,” ſeems 
principally to have had in view the paſſions 
and the imagination, in the treating of 
which he has x7 pate a juſt applauſe, and 
expreſſed himſelf with a dignity ſuitable to 


the ſubject. The reſt of the Greek critics, . 


though they have ſaid many uſeful 9 


have yet ſo minutely multiplied the rules 
of art, and ſo much confined themſelves to 
the oratory of the tribunal, that they ap- 


pear of no great ſervice, as to good writing 
in 333 


bid. 
ical Critics among the” | 


| general. 
5 169. Phi 


. ROMANS. 


Among the Romans, the. firſt critic of. 


note was Cicero; who, though far below 


Ariſtotle in depth of philoſophy, may be 
ſaid, like him, to have exceeded all his 


countrymen. As his celebrated treatiſe 
concerning the Orator.is written in dia- 
logue, where the ſpeakers introduced are 


the jou men of his. nation, we have 


incidentally an elegant ſample of thoſe 
manners, and that politeneſs, which were 


, peculiar to the leading characters during 
the Roman commonwealth. There we | 
may ſee the behaviour of free and accom- 
plithed men, before a baſer addreſs. had ſer - 
that ſtandard, which has been too often : 
taken for good breeding ever ſince. 51 
Next to Cicero came Horace; who 
acts 


often, in 2 ag hc writings, 


the critic and ſcholar, but whoſe Art of 


Poztry is a ſtandard of its kind, and too 
well known to need any encomium. After 
lian, Cicero's admirer, | 


DE 
d follower, who a is W i 
— ea — 


He likewiſe dwells toq much upon 


the popular and deliberative, was, with all 


things truly liberal, degenerated and ſunk. - 
The later Latin rhetoricians there is no 
need to mention, as they little help to ii?⸗ 


luſtrate the fubject in hand. 


is ſtill more, an honeſt and a worthy 1 ; 
oratory of the tribunal, a fact no way ſur- ; 
iſiag, when we conkider the age in 


| 


474 

mentioned, as far at leaſt as handled by 

the more able maſters, is that which we 

have denominated Criticiſm Philoſophical. 
e, 3 Harris. 

$ 270... Concerning the Progreſs Criti- 

* iſm in its ſecond Species, the Hiſtorical—— 


GREEK and ROMAN Critics, by whom 


this Species of Gritici/m auas cultivated. 
As to the Criticiſm already treated, we 
find it not confined to any one partieular 
author, but containing general rules of art, 
either for judging or writing, confirmed 


by the example not of one author, but of 


many. But we know from experience, 
that, in proceſs of time, languages, cuſ- 
| toons, manners, laws, governments, and 
religions, inſenſibly change. The Mace- 
donian tyranny, after the fatal battle of 
Chæronea, wrought much of this kind 
in Greece: ard the Roman tyranny, after 
the fatal battles of Pharſalia and Philippi. 
carried it throughout the known world. 
Hence, therefore, of things obſolete the 
names became obſolete alio ; and authors, 
whoin their own age were intelligible and 


eaſy, in after days grew difficult and ob- 


ſcure. Here then we behold the rife of a 


ſecond race of critics, the tribe of ſcholiaſts, 


commentators, and explainers. 
Theſe naturally attached themſelves to 
icular authors. Ariftarchus, Didymus, 
uſtathius, aud many others, beſtowed 
their -labours u 
Tretzes upon Heſiod; the ſame” Proclus 
and Olympiodorus upon Plato; Simpli- 
cins, Ammonius, and Philoponus, upon 
Ariſtotle; Ulpian upon Demoſthenes ; Ma- 
crobius and Aſconins upon Cicero; Calli. 
5 upon Theocritus; Donatus upon 
Terence; Servius upon Virgil; Aero and 
Porphyrio u Horace; and fo with re- 
ſpect to others, as well philoſophers as 
and orators. To th 
added the ſeveral compoſers of Lexi- 


cons: ſuch as Heſychius, Philoxenus, Sui- 


das, xc. alſo the writers upon Grammar, 
ſuch' as A 


Chariſius, c. Now all theſe pains-taking 

conſidered er, may be ſaid io 
—— another ſpecies of criticiſm, 
a ſpecies which, in diſtinction to the former, 
we call Criticiſm Hiſtorical. | 


And thus things continued, though in a 


declining way, till, after many a ſevere 
and unſucceſsful plun 

ire ſunk through weft of Europe. 
ö fodn loſtits purity; Greek they 
hardly 'knew ; Claſſics, and their | 


ſucceeded of legends and cruſades. 


n Homer; Proclus and 


pollonius, Priſcian, Soſipater, 


„ the Roman em 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE, 


liafts, were no longer ftudied ; and an age 


2 


$ 171. Moderns eminent in the t2wo Species 
of Criticiſm before mentioned, the Philo- 
pbical and the Hiftorical—the laft Sort of 
Critics more numeraus—thoſe, mentioned in 
this Section, confined to the GR EEK and 
Larix Languages. 


At length, after a long and barbarous 
period, when the ſhades of monkery began 
to retire, and the light of humanity once 
agam to dawn, the arts alfo of criticiſm 
inſenfibly revived. Tis true, indeed, the 
authors of the phitoſophical ſort (I mean 
that which reſpects the cauſes and prin- 
ciples of good writing in general) were 
not many in number. However, of this 
rank, among the Italians, were Vida, and 
the elder Scaliger; among the French 
were Rapin, Bouhours, Boileau, together 
with Boſſu, the moſt methodic and accu- 
rate of them all. In our own country, 
our nobility may be ſaid to haye diſtin- 

iſhed themfelves; Lord Roſcommon, in 

is Eflay upon Tranſtated Verſe; the Duke 
of Buckingham, in his Eſſay on Poetry; 
and Lord Sbaftſbury, in his treatiſe called 
Advice to an Author: to whom may be 


added, our late admired genius, Pope, in 


his truly elegant poem, the Eſſay upon 
lic x er ants Bn ow 


The Diſcourſes of Sir Joſhua Reynolds 
upon painting have, after a philoſophical 
manner, inveſtigated the principles of an 
art, which no one in practice hay better 

ified than himſelf, * * 

We have mentioned theſe diſcourſes, 
n6t only from their merit, but as they in- 
cidentally teach us, that to write well upon 
a liberal art, we muſt write philoſophically 


, that all the liberal arts in their princi- 
ſchohaſts may 


ples are congenial—and that theſe prin- 
ciples, when traced to their common ſource, 
are ſound all to terminate in the firſt phi- 
loſophy. | ; 

But to purſue our ſubject However 
ſmall among moderns may be the number 
of theſe Philoſophical Critics, the writers 
of hiſtorical or explanatory criticiſm have 
been in a manner innumerable. To name, 
out of many, only a few—of Italy were 
Beroaldus, Ficinus, Victorius, and Rober- 
tellus; of the Higher and Lower N 
were Eraſmus, Sylburgius, Le Clerc, a 


Fabricius; of France were Lambin, Du- 
Vall, Harduin, Capperonerius ; of Eng- 
Scho- land were Stanley (editor of Aſchylns) 


Gataker n 


a I. 
* 
1 | 
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Gataker, Davies, Clark (editor of Homer) 
together with multitudes more from every 


cer; Mr. Upton, a learned Comment on 
the Fairy Queen of Spenſer; Mr. Addiſon, 


region and quarter, _ Pore ous 5 Specta 1 41 the 

; | row the Conduct and Beauties of the Paradiſe Loſt ; 

| W 0s: iacnnl _ e Dr. Warton, an Eſſay on the Genius and 
In Vallombroſa, - 


Writings of Pope, a work filled with ſpe. 
culations, in a taſte perfectly pure. Ihe 
lovers of literature would not forgive me, 
were I to omit that ornament of her ſex 
and country, the critic and patroneſs of our 
illuſtrious Shakeſpeare, Mrs. Montague. 


But I fear I have given a ſtrange cata- 
ogue, where we ſeek in vain for ſuch il- 
luſtrious perſonages, as Seſoſtris, Cyrus, 
Alexander, Cæſar, Attila, Tortila, Ta- 
merlane, Kc. The heroes of this work 


(if I may be pardoned for calling them 
ſo) have only aimed in retirement to pre- 
ſent us with knowledge. Knowledge only 
was their object, not havock, nor devaſta - 
tion, a Harris. 
$172. Compilers of Lexicons and Diftion- 
aries, and Authors upon Grammars. 
After Commentators and Editors, we 
mult not forget the compilers of Lexicons 
and Dictionaries, ſuch as Charles and 
Henry Stevens, Favorinus, Conſtantine, 
Budæus, Cooper, Faber, Voſſius, and 
others. © To theſe alſo we may add the 
authors upon Grammar; in which ſub- 
ject the learned Greeks, when they quitted 
the Eaſt, led the way, Moſchopulus, Chry- 
ſoloras, Laſcaris, Theodore Gaza; then 
in Italy, Laurentius Valla; in England, 
Grocin and Linacer; in e Sanctius; 
in the Low Countries, Voſſius; in France, 


Scaliger by his reſidence, though Pre. 


oo 

by birth an Italian, together with thoſe 
able writers Meſſ. de 
ought we to omit the writers of Philolo- 
gical Epiſtles, ſuch as Emanuel Martin; 
nor the writers of Literary Catalogues (in 


French called Catalogues Raiſonnees) ſuch 


as the account of the manuſcripts in the 
imperial library at Vienna, by Lambecius; 
or of the Arabic manuſcripts in the Eſcu- 
rial library, by Michael Cafiri. Did. 
$ 173. Modern Critics of the Explana- 
tory Kind, commenting modern Writer: — 
Lexicographers —Grammarians—T ranſla- 
tors. f | = 
Though much hiſtorical explanation has 
been beſtowed on the ancient Claſſies, yet 


have the authors of our own country by. 


no means been forgotten, having exer- 
ciſed many critics of learning and inge- 


nuity. ; 

| Me. Thomas Warton (beſides his fine 
edition of Theocritus) has given a curious 
hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry during the mid- 
dle centuries ; Mr. Tyrwhit, much accu- 
rate and diverſified erudition upon Chau- 


ort Roial. Nor 


Their 


For the honour of criticiſm, not only the 
divines already mentioned, but others alf 

of rank ſtill ſpperior, have beſtowed their 
labours upon our capital poets (Shake-. 
ſpeare, 
ing for a while their ſeverer ſtadies, to re- 


lax in theſe regions of · genius and imagi - 


nation. 

The Dictionaries of Minſhew, Skinner 
Spelman, Sumner, Junius, and Johnſon, 
are all well known, and juſtly | 


ilton, Cowley, Pope) ſuſpend. 


- 
* 


Such is the merit of the laſt, that our lan- 


uage does not poſſeſs. a more copious 
| 25.4% and valuable work. Foy dren. 
matical knowledge we ought to mention 
with diſtinction the learned prelate, Dr. 


Lowth, biſhop of London; whoſe admira- 


ble tract on the Grammar of the Engliſh 


language, every lover of that lan 
ought to ſtudy and underſtand, if hora 


write, or even ſpeak it, with purity and 
trymen too reflect, that in 


ciſton. 
Let my coun 


ſtudying a work upon this ſubject, they are 


not only ſtudying à language in which it 


becomes them to be knowing, but à lan- 
guage which can boaſt of as many 
s as any among the living or modern 


languages of Europe. The writers, born 


and educated in a free country, have been 
left for years to their native freedom. 
ges have been never defiled with 


an index expurgatorius, nor their ge- 


nius ever ſhackled with the terrors of an 
inquiſition. 

May this invaluable prom never be 
impaired either by the power, or 
by licentious abuſe ! Thid. 


of 


4 174. On Tranſlators. 


Perhaps with the critics juſt deferibed 1 
onght to arrange Tranſlators, if it be-true: . 


t tranſlation is a ſpecies of explanation, 
which differs 


otherwiſe from explana- . 


tory comments, than that theſe attend to 


parts, while tranſlation goes to the whole. 
| Now as tranſlators are infinite, and _ 
of them (to borrow a phraſe from ſpo ' 


«> 


rot 
men 
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men) unqualified perſons, I ſhall enumerate 
only a few, and thoſe fuch as for their me- 
its have been deſervedly eſteemed. 

Of this number I may very truly reckon 
Meric Caſaubon, the tranſlator of Marcus 
Antoninus; Mrs, Carter, the tranſlator of 
EpiRetus; and Mr. Sydenham, the tranſ- 
lator of many of Plato's Dialogues. All 
theſe ſeem oy Bars PAY N 
the original language from which t 
tranſlated. 2 not all. The — 
thors tranſlated being philoſophers, the 
tranſlators appear to have ſtudied the ſtyle 
of their philoſopby, well knowing that in 
ancient Greece every ſect of philoſophy, 
| like every ſcience and art, had a language 
of its own “. 
Io theſe may be 
names of Melmoth and of Hampton, of 
Franklin and of Potter; nor ſhould I omit 
a" few others, whoſe labours have been 
femilar, did 1 not recolle& the trite, though 
elegant admonĩtion: | 

._ ———o—fogit irreparabile te 

Sogels duet cope crenmreiumer amore. Vin. 


; Harris. 


8 175. Riſe of the third Species of Criti- 


ciſm, the Correcti actiſed by the Au- 
cients, but much more by the J and 
| Bur we are now to enquire after an- 


other ſpecies of Criticiſm. All ancient 
books, having been preſerved by tran- 
ſcription, were liable, through ignorance, 
negligence, or fraud, to be corrupted in 
three different ways, that is to ſay, by 
retrenchings, by additions, and by altera- 


To remedy theſe evils, a third fort of 
criticiſm aroſe, and that was Criticiſm 
CorreRive. The buſineſs of this at firſt 
was painfully to collate all the various co- 


paies of authority, and then, from amidſt 


the variety of readings thus collected, to 
eſtabliſh, by good rcaſon:, either the true, 
or the nary probable. In this ſenſe we. 
may call ſuch eritieiſm not only corrective 
but authoritativre. | 

As the number of theſe corruptions muſt 
needs have increaſed by length of time, 
hence it has happened that corrective cri- 
ticiſm has become much more neceffary in 
theſe later ages, than it was in others more 
ancient. Not but that even in ancient days 
various readirigs have been noted. Of this 
kind there are a multitude in the text of 


e Hermes, r. ach 270.) | 


1 
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ments of Ammonius and 


Homer; a faQt not ſingular, when we 


conſider his great ara > In the Com. 
hiloponus upon 
Ariſtotle, there is mention made of ſeve. 
ral in the text of that philoſopher, which 
theſe his commentators compare and exa. 
mine. | Fs 
We find the ſame in Aulus Gellius, a3 
to the Roman authors; where it is withal 
remarkable, that, even in that early pe. 
riod, much ſtreſs is laid upon the authority 
of ancient manuſcripts, a reading in Ci- 
cero being juſtified from a copy made by 
his learned freed-man, Tiro: and a read. 
ing in Virgil's Georgics, from a book 
which had once belonged to Virgil's fa. 


- mily, 


added the reſpectable 


Bat ſince the revival of literature, to 
correct has been a buſineſs of much more 
latitude, having continually employed, for 
two centuries and a half, both the pains of 
the moſt Iaborious, and the wits of the molt 


acute. Many of the learned men before 


enumerated were not only famous as hiſ- 
torical'critics, but as corrective alſo. Such 
were the two Scaligers (of whom one has 
been already e. 5171.) che two 
Caſaubons, Salmoſius, the Heinfii, Græ- 
vius, the Gronovii, Burman, Kuſter, Waſſe, 
Bentley, Pearce, and Markland. In the 


ſame claſs, and in a rank highly eminent, I 


pions Mr. Toupe of Cornwall, who, in his 
endations upon Suidas, and his edition 
of Longinus, has ſhewn a critical acumen, 
and a compaſs of learning, that may juſtly 
arrange him with the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
ſcholars. Nor muſt I forget Dr. Taylor, 
refidentiary,of St. Paul's, nor Mr, Upton, 
rebendary of Rocheſter, The former, by 
bis edition of Demoſthenes, (as far as he 
lived to carry it) by his Lyſias, by his 
Comment on the Marmor e and 
other critical pieces; the latter, by his 
correct and elegant edition, in Greek and 
Latin, of Arrian's Epictetus (the firſt of 
the kind that had any pretenſions to be 
called complete) have rendered themſelves, 
as Scholars, laſting ornaments of their 
country. Theſe two valuable men were 
the friends of my youth; the companions 
of my ſocial, as well as my literary hours. 
I admired *them for their erudition; I 
loved them for their virtues; they are now 
no-more - | 
His faltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere N N | ; Vins. 


. 
e 


TY 
176. Critici/m may have been abuſed—yet 
? 23 = Fj laſt Importance to the 
Cauſe of Literature. | 


But here was the misfortune of this laſt 


ſpecies of criticiſm, The beſt of things 


ay paſs into abuſe. There were nume- 
> 1c tions in many of the fineſt au- 
thors, which neither ancient editions, nor 
manuſcripts, could heal. What then was 
to be done ?— Were forms ſo fair to remain 
disfigured, and be ſeen for ever under ſuch 
apparentblemiſhes ? No (ſays a eritic,) 
6 3 can cure all -Conjecture, 
« whoſe performances are for the molt part 
« more certain than any thing that we can 
« exhibit from the authority of manu- 
« ſeripts.“ We will. not aſk, upon this 


wonderful aſſertion, how, if ſo certain, can 


it be called conjeQture ?—"Tis enough to 
obſerve (be it called as it may) that this 
ſpirit of conjecture has too often paſſed into 
an intemperate excels : and then, whatever 
it may have boaſted, has done more miſ- 
chief by far than good. Authors have been 
taken in hand, like a 

only to diſplay the ſæill and abilities of the 
artiſt ; ſo that the eud of many an edition 
ſeems afien to have been no more than to 
exhibit the great ſagacity and erudition of 
an editor. The- joy, ot the taſk was the 
honour of mending, while corruptions were 
ſought with a more than cummon atten· 
tion, as each of them afforded a teſtimony 
io the editor and his art. 

And here I beg leave, by way of di- 
greilion, to relate a ſhort ſtory concerning 
a noted empiric. Being once in a ball- 
* room crowded with — he was 
* aſked by a gentleman, what he thought 
« of ſuch-a lady? was it not pity that the 
ſquinted ? = $quint! Sir!” replied the 
doctor, „I wiſh every lady in the room 
* ſquinted 3 there is not a man in Europe 
© can cure ſquinting but myſelf.” — 

But to return to our ſubject well in- 
deed would it be for the cauſe of letters, 
were this bold conjectural ſpirit confined to 
works of ſecond rate, where, let it change, 
expunge, or add, as happens, it Kane", 


erably ſure to leave matters, as they 


were ; or if. not much better, at leaſt- not 
much worſe: but when the divine geniuſes 
of higher rank, whom we not only ap- 
plaud, but in a manner revere, when theſe 
come to be attempted by petulant correc- 
tors, and to be made the Nbjeck of their 
wanton. caprice, how can we but exclaim, 
vith a kind of religious abhorrence— 
— procul! O] procul eſte profani ! 
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natomical ſubjects, d 


Theſe ſentiments may be applied even 


to the celebrated Bentley. It would har 
become that able writer, though in litera- 


ture and natural abilities among the firſt 
of his age, had he been more temperate 


in his cnticiſm upon the Paradiſe Loſt; 


had he not ſo y and injurie 
offered — wer from an 
fected ſuperiority, to which he had no pre- 
tence. But the rage of conjeQure ſeems 
to have ſeized him, as that of jealouſy did 
Medea: a rage which ſhe+confeſt herſelf 
unable to reiift, although ſhe knew the 
miſchiefs it would prompt her to perpe- 
And now to obviate an unmerited cen- 
ſure, (as if I were an enemy to the thing, 
from being an enemy to its abuſe) would 
have it remembered, it is not either with 
criticiſm or critics that I preſume to find 
_ The arts; —.— — rs, while 

y praQtiſe it with temper, I truly ho- 
nour; and think, that were it not ſor their 
acute and learned labours, we ſhould be 
in danger of degenerating into an age 


unces. 


metaphor) are a ſort of; maſters of the 
ceremony in the court of letters, thraugh 
whoſe aſſiſtance we are introduced into 
ſome of the firſt and beſt company. Should 
we ever, therefore, by idle prejadices againſt 
pedantry, verbal accuracies, and we Low 
not what, come to fight their art, and re- 
ject them from our favour, it is well if we 
do not flight alſo thoſe Claſſies with whom 
criticiſm converſes, becoming content to 


read them in tranſlations, or (what is ſlill 


worſe) in tranſlations of tranſlations, or 
(what is worſe even than that) not to read 


them at all. And I will be bold to aſſert, ; 


if that ſhould ever happen, we ſhall ſpeedily 
return into thoſe days of darkneſs, out of 


which we happily emerged uponthe revival 
of ancient literature. 9 Harris. a 


53 9477. The Epic Writers cams firft. m 


It appears, that not only in Greece, — | 


in other countries more barbarous, 


recording wars, battles, heroes 
marvellous always, and | 
dible. Men ſeemed to have thought, that 


the higher they ſoared the more important 


they ſnould a r; and that the common 


fe, which they then lived, was a thing tos 


contemptible to merit imitation. 155 
Hence it followed, that it was not till 
this common life was rendered reſpectable 
by more refined and poliſhed manners, that 
i men 


Indeed erities (if I may be allowed the = 


$ » 


-medy, as may be ſeen 
age of Sophocles and Euripides wich that 


ally im 


It is hard for him w : 
10 refer to chance any ſuperlative produc- 
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* | ELEGANT EXTRACTS IN PROSE: 


men thought it might be copied, ſo as to 
gain them applauſe. 


Euven in Greece itſelf, traged | had at- 


tained its maturity —— fore * 
comparing 


Philemon and Menander. 


For ourſelves, we ſhall find moſt of our 
firſt poets prone to a turgid bombaſt, and 


moſt of our firſt proſaic writers to a 
dantic ſtiffneſs; which rude ſtyles — 
» but reached not a claſſical 
-purity ſooner than Tillotſon, Dryden, Ad- 
diſon, Shafelbury, Prior, Pope, — 

4 


c. &c. 


F 178. Nothing excellent in literary Per- 
As to what is aſſerted ſoon after upon 
the efficacy of cauſes in works of ingenuity 


and art, we think in general, that the effect 


mult always be — to ics cauſe. 
reaſons attentively, 


Effects indeed firike us, when we are not 
thinking about the cauſe; yet may we be 
aſſured, if we -refleQ, that a cauſe there is, 


and that too a cauſe intelligent and ra- 


Gonal. Nothing would perhaps more con- 
tribute to give us a taſte truly critical, than 
on every occaſion to inveſtigate this cauſe, 
and to aſk ourſelves, upon feeling any un- 
common effect, why we are thus delighted; 
why thus affected; why melted into pity ; 
why made to ſhudder with horror ? 

Till chis why is well anſwered, all is 
darkneſs; and our admiration, like that of 
the vulgar, founded upon r 


8 179. | The Cass or Reaſons of fuch Ex- 
| 0 cellence, 


WW To ex plain, 
known to all, and for that reaſon here 


in, by a few examples, that are 


alledged, becauſe they are known, 

I am ſtruek with the night ſcene in Vir- 
gil's fourth Ancid—* The univerſal filence 
« throughout the 3 ſweet reſt of 


« its various inhabitants, ſoothing their 


« cares and ing their labours the 


« unhappy Dido alone reſtleſs; reſtleſs, 
bia with impetuous paſſions,” — 


Hy. iv. 522. 


I am affected with the ſtory of Regu- 


lus, as painted by Weſt The crowd of 


< anxious friends, perſuading him not to 
return his wife/ fainting through ſenſi- 
1 bility and fear perſons the leaſt con - 


« nected appearing to feel for him, yet 
« himſelf nere ine xorable, and ferns 
x Horat. Carm. L. iii. Od. 5. 

Without referring to theſe deeply tragic 
ſcenes, what charms has muſic, When 2 
maſterly band paſs unexpectedly from loud 
to ſoft, or from ſoft to loud 3 
2 changes from the greater third to 

e leſs; or reciprocally, when it changes 
from this laſt to the former. 

All theſe effects have a ſimilar and wel! 
known cauſe, the amazing force which con- 
traries acquire, either by juxta-poſition, or 

Ibid. 


by quick ſucceſſion. 


$ 180. Why Contraries have this Esed. 

But we afk ſlill farther, Why have con- 

traries this force? We anſwer, Becauſe, 
of all things which differ; none differ {6 
widely, Sound differs from darkneſs, but 
not ſo much as from ſilenee; darkneſs dif. 
fers from ſound, but not ſo much as from 
light. In the ſame intenſe manner differ 
repoſe and reſtleflneſs; felicity and mi- 
ſery ; dubious ſolicitude and reſolu- 
tion: the epic and the comic; the ſublime 
and the ludicrous. 
And why differ contraries thus widely? 
— Becauſe while attributes, ſimply different, 
may co-exiſt in the ſame ſubject, contra- 
ries cannot co-exiſt, but always deftroy 
one another. 'Thus the ſame marble may 
be both white and hard: but the ſame 
marble cannot be both white and black. 
And hence it follows, that as their diffe- 
rence is more intenſe, ſo is our recognition 
of them more vivid, and our imprefſlions 
more anent. 

This effect of contraries is evident even 
in objects of ſenſe, where imagination and 
intelle& are not in the leaſt concerned. 
When we paſs '(for example) from a hot- 
houſe, we feel the common- air more in- 
tenſely cool; when we paſs from a dark 
cavern, we feel the common light of tix 
day more intenſely glaring. 

Bat to proceed to- inſtances of another 
and a very different kind. 

Few ſcenes are more affecting than the 
taking of Troy, as deſcribed in the ſecond 
Enid The apparition of Hector to 


Eneas, when aſleep, announcing to him 


the commencement of that direful event 
« —the diſtant lamentations, heard by 
„ Encas as he awakes—his aſcending the 
« houſe-top, and viewing the city in flames 
« —his friend Pentheus, ef; from de- 
« ſtrution,andrelating to him their wretch- 
« ed and deplorable - — 
60 


Ero RAR 


„ the 


the molt ſublime, though moſt diref 
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« with a few friends, ruſhing in to the thick- 


d eft danger—their various ſucceſs till 
they all periſh, but himſelf and two more 
\ ecting ſcenes of horror and pity 
« and Priam's palace—a ſon ſlain at his fa- 
xc ther's feet; and the immediate maſſacre 
« of the old monarch himſelf—Eneas,, on 
< ſeeng this, inſpired with the memory of 
« his own father—his reſolving to return 
% home, having now loſt all his compa- 
« nions—his ſeeing Helen in the ay. and 
« his deſign to diſpatch ſo wicked a woman 
„ends interpoſing, and ſhewing- him 
«« (by removing the film from his e > 
o 
< all fights; the Gods themſelve? buſied 
in Troy's deſtruction; Neptune at one 
< employ, Juno at another, Pallas at a 
third It is not Helen (ſays Venus) 


but the gods, that are the authors of 


« your country's ruin—it is their incle- 
<« mency,. Ce. 8 

Not leſs ſolemn and awful, though lefs 
leading to pity, is the commencement of 
the ſixth Eneid—<, The SibyPs cavern— 
** her frantic geſtures, and prophecy—the 
<« requeſt of Eneas to deſcend to the ſhades 
« her anſwer, and information about the 
« loſs of one of his friends—the fate of 
2 Miſenus—his funeral— the golden 
a . diſcovered, a preparatory cir- 
< cumſtance for the deſcent—the ſacriſice 
„Ahe ground bellowing under their feet 
< —the woods in motion - the dogs of He- 
cate howHKng—the actual deſcent, in all 
its ut of the marvellous, and the 
terrible.“ | 


If we paſs from an ancient author to a. 


modern, what ſcene more ſtriking than the 
firſt ſcene in Hamlet The ſolemnity 
« of the time, a ſevere and pinching night 
« the ſolemnity of the place, a platform 
« for a guard—the guards themſelves ; 
< and their appoſite diſeourſe - yonder ſtar 
« in ſuch a poſition; the bell then beatin 
* one—when deſcription is exhauſted, 
the thing itſelf appears, the Ghoſt enters. 
From Shakeſpeare the tranſition to Mil- 
ten is natural. What pieces have ever 
met a more juſt, as well as uni verſal a 
plauſe, than his L' ro and Il P 

roſo ? — The firſt, a combination of every 
incident that is. lively. and chearful; the 
ſecond, of every incident that is melancholy 
and ſerious ; the materials of each collected, 
according to their character, from rural life, 


eity life, from muſic, from poetry; in 
4 word, from every part of nature, and 5 167. 178. 


every part of art, 


{fame inſtant. 


To paſs from poetry to painting—the 
Crucifixion of Polycrates by Salvatof Ro- 
la, is « a moſt affecting repreſentation of 
various human figuies, ſeen under diffe- 
rent modes of horror W z as they 
« contemplate a. dreadful ſpectacle, che 
«**crucifixxon above-mentioned.” _ The 
Aurora of Guido, on the other fide, is 
one of thoſe joyous exhibitions, where 
nothing is ſeen but youth and beauty, in 
<< every attitude of elegance and grace. 
The former picture in poetry wo — 


been a deep Penſeroſo; the latter, a 


plealing and animated Allegro. 5 

And to what cauſe are we to refer theſe 
laſt enumerations of ſtriking effects? 

To a very different one from the for- 
mer—not to an oppoſition. of contrary - 
incidents, but to a concatenation/ or. ac- 
cumulation of many that are ſimilar and 
congenial. | Th ut; + 

And why have concatenation and accg- 
mulation ſuch a force? From theſe moſt 
ſimple and obvious truths, that many things 
fimular, when added together will be more 
in quantity than any 2 them taken ſingly; 
—conſequently, that the more things are 
thus added, the greater will be their effect. 

We have mentioned, at the ſame time, 
both accumoelation and concatenation ; be- 
cauſe in painting, the objects, by exiſting 
at once, are accumulated ; in poetry, as 
they exiſt by ſucceſſion, they are not aecu- 
mulated but concatenated, Vet, through 
memory and imagination, even theſe alſo 
derive an accumulauve force, being pre- 
ſeryed from paſſing away by thoſe admir- 
able faculties, till, ike many pieces of me- 
tal melted together, they collectively form 
one common magnitude. ; 

It muſt be farther remembered, there is 
an accumulation of things anal , even 
when thoſe things are the oba a diffe- 
rent faculties, For example As are paſy 
Gonate geſtures to the eye, ſo are paſion- 


ate tones to the ear; ſo are 


ideas to the — To feel the 
amazing. force of an accumulation like 
this, we muſt ſee ſome capital actor, ans | 
the drama of ſome capital poet, where all 
the powers of both are — ed at the 


And thus have we endeavoured; by a few 
obvious and eaſy examples, to explain what 
we mean by the words, « ſecking the cauſe 
<« or reaſon, as often as we feel works of 
« art and ingenuity to affect ug. —See 
—_ 
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$ 181. Advice to a Beginner in the Art of 
+ Criticiſm. 
If I might adviſe a beginner in this ele- 
gant purſuit, it ſhould be, as far as poſſible, 
to recur for principles to the moſt plain 
and ſimple truths, and to extend every 
theorem, as he advances, to its utmoſt lati- 
tude, ſo as to make it ſuit, and include, the 
eateſt number of poſſible caſes. | 
would adviſe him farther, to avoid ſub- 
tle and far-fetched refinement, which, as it 
its for the moſt part adverſe to perſpicuity 
and truth, may ſerve to make an able So- 
phiſt, but never an able Critic. 

A word more—l would adviſe a young 
Critic, in his contemplations, to turn his 
eve rather to the praiſe-worthy than the 
blameable; that is, to inveſtigate the cauſes 
of praiſe, rather than the cauſes of blame. 
For though an uninformed beginner may, 
in a fingle inſtance, happen to blame pro- 
perly, it is more than probable, that in the 
— may fail, —1 n 3 

ſe the critici er, Ne futor 
altra * * Harris. 

$ 182. On numerous Compoſition. 

As Numerous Compoſition ariſes from 

a juſt arran t of words; ſo is that ar- 
ent juſt, when formed upon their 
verbal quantity. Ws. 

Now if we feek for this verbal quantity 
in Greek and Latin, we ſhall find that, 
while thoſe two languages were in purity, 
their verbal quantity was in purity alſo, 
Every ſyllable had a meaſure of time, either 

or ſhort, defined with preciſion either 
by its conſtituent vowel, or by the relation 
of that vowel to other letters adjoining. 
Syllables thus characterized, when com- 
dined, made a foot; and feet thus charac- 
terized, when combined, made a verſe: ſo 
chat while a particular harmony exiſted in 
every part, a general harmony was dif- 
fuſed through the whole. 

Pronunciation at this period being, like 
other things, perfect, accent and quanti 
were accurately diſtinguiſhed ; of whic 
diſtinction, familiar then, though now ob- 
ſcure, we venture to ſuggeſt the following 
explanation. We compare quantity to mu- 
fical tones differing in long and ſhort, as 

whatever line they ſtand, a ſemibrief 
from a minim. We compare ac- 
cent to muſical tones differing in high and 
low, as D upon the third line differs from 
G upon the firſt, be its length the ſame, 
or be it longer or ſhorter. 


And thus things continued for a ſucceſ- 
fion of centuries, from Homer and Heſiod 
to Virgil and Horace, during which inter. 
val, if we add a trifle to its end, all the 
truly claffical poets, both Greek and Latin, 
flouriſhed. 

Nor was proſe at the ſame time neg- 
lected. Penetrating wits difcovered this 
alſo to be capable of numerous compoſi. 
tion, and founded their ideas upon the fol- 
lowing reaſonings : 

Though they allowed that profe ſhould 
7 — ſtrictly 42-0 wer (for org it ee 

no longer proſe, but ; yet at the 
ſame any Hey aſſerted; , * had no 
Rhythm at all, ſuch a vague effuſion 
would of courſe fatigue, and the reader 
would ſeek in vain for thoſe returning 
pauſes, ſo helpful to his reading, and ſo 
grateful to his ear. 1bid. 
$ 183. Os other Decorations of Proſe bi- 

" fedes Profaic Feet ; as Alliteration. 


Beſides the decoration of Proſaic Feet, 
there are other decorations, admiſſible into 


| — — compoſition, ſuch as Alliteration, 
an 


Sentences, eſpecially the Period. 

Firſt therefore for the firſt; I mean 

Among the claſſics of old, there is no 
finer illuſtration of this figure, than Lu- 
cretius's deſcription of thoſe bleſt abodes, 
where his gods, detached from providential 
cares, ever lived in the fruitihn of divine 
ſerenity : 
Apparet divum numen, ſedeſque quictz, 
nd ng concutiunc venti, neque nubila nim - 

10 

Aſpergunt, neque nix acti conereta pruins 
Cana cadens violat, ſemperque innubilus æther 
Integit, et large diffuſo lumine ridet. 


The ſublime and accurate Virgil did not 
contemn this decoration, though he uſed it 
with ſuch pure, unaffected ſimplicity, that 
we often feel its force without contem- 
plating the cauſe. Take one inftance out 
of infinite, with which his works abound: 

Aurora interea miſeris-mortalibus almam 

Exculerat lucem, referens opera atque Jabores. 

En. XI. v. 183. 
To Virgil we may add the ſuperior au- 
thority of Homer: 
nr 3 namwetior oh Abkior olog ve, 


"Ov Supa ' whToy "Agar ' AMO? 
| B. G20 


Hermogenes, the rhetorician, when he 
quotes theſe lines, quotes them as an - 
amp 


Load TH; 68, 


calls it by a Greek name, ITAPHXHEIE. 

Cicero has tranſlated the above verſes 
elegantly, and given us too Alliteration, 
though not under the ſame letters: 


ai miſer in campis errabat ſolus Aleis, 
4. ſuum cor edens, hominum veſtigia . 
IC, 

Ariſtotle knew this figure, and called it 
NAPOMOINEIZE, a name perhaps not ſo 
preciſe as the other, becauſe it rather ex- 
preſſes reſemblance iff general, than that 
which ariſes from ſound in particular. His 
example is Ar POτ] yag ice, APTON 
Tug ard. a 


The Latin rhetoricians ſiyled it Anno- 


minatio, and give us examples of fimilar 
character. | a 
But the moſt ſingular fact is, that ſo 
early in our on hiſtory, as the reign of 
Henry the ſecond, this decoration was 
eſteemed and caltivated both by the Eng- 
lich and the Welſh. So we are informed 
by Giraldus Cambrenſis, a contem | 
writer, who, having firſt given the Welſh 


inſtance, ſabjoins the Engliſh in the fol- 
lowing verſe —— 8 
God is together Gammen and Wiſed6me. 


—that is, God is at once both joy and 


wiſdom, 5 

He calls the figure by the Latin name 
Annominatio, and adds, © that the two 
nations were ſo attached to this verbal 
« ornament in every high-finiſhed com- 
4 poſition, that nothing was by them 
« elteemed elegantly delivered, no dition 
« conſidered but as rude and ruſtie, if it 
« were not firſt amply refined with the 
* poliſhing art of this figure.” 

Tis perhaps from this national taſte of 
ours, that we derive many proverbial ſimi- 
les, which, if we except the ſound, ſeem to 
have no other merit—Pine as five-pence 


Round as a Robin=&c. 


Even Spenſer and Shakefveare adopted 
the practice, but then it was in a manner 
ſuitable to ſuch geniuſes, ' | 

Spenſer ſay * 


For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could fave the ſon of Thetis from todiez * 


But that blind bard did him immortal make _ 
Wich verſes dipt in dew of Caſtilic. | 


Shakeſpeare ſays= 


Had my lotet Harry had but hatf their num 
— day might 1, . Hotſpur's — 
ve talked, &. —Hen. IVth, Part ad, Act. 2d. 


ata 
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ample of the figure here mentioned, but 


For eloquence, the ſoul j ſong charms the ſenſs 


P. L. II. 536. 
and agait | | 


Behemoth, biggeſt born of earth, . by 


His vaſtneſi=— P. L. VII. 471. 


Frem Dryden we ſelect one example 
out of many, for no one appears to have 
employed this figure more frequently, or, 
like Virgil, with greater fimplicity and 
ſtrength. 


Better to hunt in fields for Health unbought, 

Than fee the doctor for a nauſeous draught. 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend 

God never made his work for man to mend. 
Da v p. Fables. 


Pope ſings in his Duneiad— 
Twas ings grinning, mouthing, jabd'ring 
And nolſe, and Norton ling, and Brevall ; 

. *. on 228 
Which lines, though truly poetical and 
humorous, may be ſuſpected by ſome to 
ſhew their art too conſpicuouſly, and too 
nearly to reſemble that verſe of old En- 
nu — - | EE 

o! tite, tute, tati, ibi tanta, tyranne, tulifti. 

| Script. ad. Herenn. J. iv, f. x3, 
Gray begins a ſablime Ode, 
Ruin ſeize thee, ruthleſs king, &t. 

We might | 
proſe writers, but thoſe we have alledged 
we think ſufficient. Harris. 

$ 184. On the Period. | 
Nor is elegance paly to be found in 
ſingle words, or in ſingle 
found, when we 2. them together, in our 
peculiar mode o 


none ſo ſtriking, none ſo pleaſing as the 


Period. The reaſon is, that, while other 


ſentences are indefinite, and (like a geome- 
trical right line) may be produced indefinite- 


ly, the Period (like a circular line) is al- 


ways circumſcribed, returns, and terminates 
iven point. In other words, while 
other ſentences, by the help of common co- 


pulatives, have a fort of boundleſs effuſion; 


the conſtituent parts of a Period have a 
ſort of reflex union, in which union the 


' ſentence is ſo far complete, as neither to 


require, nor even to admit, a farther ex- 


tenſion. Readers find a pleaſure in this 


I gratefub 


* 


ote alſo Alliterations from ; 


feet; it may be 


putting them. Tis out 
of words and feet thus compounded, that 
we form ſentences, and among ſentences 
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grateful circuit, which leads them ſo agree- 
- ably to an acquiſition of knowledge. 

The author, if he may be permitted, 
would refer by way of illuſtration, to the 
beginnings of his Hermes, and his phi- 
loſophical arrangements, where ſome at- 
tempts have been made in this periodical 
ſtyle. He would refer alſo, for much more 
illuſtrious examples, to the opening of Ci- 
cero's Offices; to that of the capital Ora- 
tion of Demoſthenes concernin the Crown; 
and to that of the celebrated Panegyric, 
made (if he may be ſo called) by the father 
of Periods, Ifocrates. 

Again—every compound ſentence is 
compounded of other ſentences more fim- 

ple, which compared to-one another, have 
à⁊ certain proportion of length. Now it is 
in general a good rule, that among theſe 
conſtituent ſentences, the laſt (if poſſible) 
ſhould be equal to the firſt; or if not 
equal, then rather longer than ſhorter. 


e reaſon is, that without a ſpecial cauſe, | 


abrupt concluſions are offenſive, and the 
reacer, like a traveller quietly parſuing 
his journey, finds an unex precipice, 
where he is diſagreeably ſtopt. 
*, * b . ' 4. i 

$ 185. On Meonofllables. x 

It has. been called a fault in our la 
guage, that it abounds in Monoſyllables. 
As theſe, in too lengthened a ſune, diſ- 
grace à compoſition, Lord Shafteſbury, 
(Who ſtudied purity of ſtyle with great at- 
tention) limited their number to nine; and 


was careful in his characteriſtics, to con - 


form to his own law. Even in Latin too 
2 of them were condemned by Quinc- 
Above all, care ſhould be had, that a 
ſer tence end not with a crowd of them, 
thoſe eſpecially of the vulgar, untunable 

ſort, ſuch as, © to ſet it up,” to © get by 
and by at it,” &c. for theſe diſgrace a 


ſentence that way be otherwiſe laudable, 


and are like the rabble at the cloſe of ſome 
pompous cavalcade, 1bid. 
$ 186. Authorities alledged., 

_ *Twas-by theſe and other arts of ſimilar 
ſort, that authors in diſtant ages have cul- 
tivated their ſtyle, Looking upon know- 
ledge (if I may be allowed the allufion) to 
5 into the manſions of the mind through 
Pin they were careful (if I may 
purſue the metaphor) not to offend in the 
veſtibule. They did not eſteem it par- 


donable to deſpiſe the public car, when 


.- 


of the ſolid ; and attended with 
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2 ſaw the love of numbers ſo univerſally 


diffuſed. 


. Nor were they diſcouraged, as if they 
thought their labour would be loſt, In 
theſe more refined but yet popular arts, 
they knew the amazing difference between 
the power to execute, and the power to 
judge: that to execute was the joint effort 
of genius and of habit; a painful acqui- 
fition, only attainable by the few;—to 
judge, the ſimple effort -of that plain but 
common ſenſe, imparted by Providence in 
ſome degree to ever) one. lbid, 


+4 187. Objefors anſavered. 

But here methinks an objector demand; 
And are authors then to compoſe, and 
« form their treatiſes by rule ?— Are they 
« to balance periods ?—To ſcan pzanz 
« and ereties ? To affect alliterations ?— 

To enumerate monoſyllables ?” &c. 
If, in anſwer to this objector, it ſhould 
be ſaid, They ought; the permiſſion ſhould 
at leaſt be tempered with much caution, 
Theſe arts are to be fo blended with a 
pouy but common ſtyle, that the reader, as 
eds, may only feel their latent 
force. Ifever they become glaring, they 
degenerate into affectation; an extreme 
more diſguſting, becauſe leſs natural, than 
even the vulgar language of an unpolithed 
clown. Tis in writing, as in acting 


The beſt writers are like our late admired 


Garrick—And how did that able genivs 
em7'oy his art ?—Not by a vain oſtenta- 
tion of any one of his powers, but by a l- 
tent uſe of them all in ſuch an exhibition 
of nature, that while we were preſent in a 
theatre, and only beholding an actor, we 
could not help thinking ourſelves in Den- 
mark with Hamlet, or in Boſworth field 
with Richard. Ibid. 


$ 188. When the Habit is once gained, ns- 
thing ſo eaſy as Practice. 


There is another objection ſtill.— Theſe 
ſpeculations may be called minutiæ; things 
partakin at beſt more oſ the elegant than 
fficulties 
beyond the value of the labour. 

22 anſwer this, it may be obſerved, that 

when habit is once gained, nothing ſo cal} 

as practice. When the ear 15 once habi- 
tuated to theſe verbal rhythms, it forms 
them ſpontaneouſly, without attention dt 
labour. If we call for inſtances, What 
more eaſy to every ſmith, to every = 


penter, to-every common mechanic, bo; 


— 
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Theſe we are aſſured were the ſentiments 
of Cicero, whom we muſt allow to have 
been a maſter in his art, and who has am- 


the ſeveral energies of their proper arts? 
How little do even the rigid laws of verſe 
obſtru& a genius truly poetic ? How little 
did they cramp a Milton, a Dryden, or a 
Pope? Cicero writes that Antipater the 
Sidonian could pour forth Hexameters ex- 
tempore, and that, Whenever he choſe to 
verſify, words followed him of courſe, We 
may add to Antipater the ancient Rhapſo- 
diſts of the Greeks, and the modern Impro- 
viſatori of the Italians. If this then be 
practicable in verſe, how much more ſo in 
proſe? In proſe, the laws of which ſo far 
differ from thoſe of poetry, that we can 
at any time relax them as we find expedi- 
ent? Nay more, where to relax them is 
not only expedient, but even neceſſary, be- 
cauſe, though numerous compoſition may 
be a requiſite, yet regularly - returning 
rhythm is a thing we ſhould avoid. 


Harris. 


$ 189. In every Whole; the conflituent Parts, 

and the Facility of their Coincidence, me- 

rit our Regard. Ne e 

In every whole, whether natural or ar- 
tificial, the conſtituent parts well merit our 
regard, and in nothing more than in the 
facility of their coincidence. If we view 
a _ how pleaſing the harmony be- 
tween hills and woods, between rivers, and 
lawns! If we ſelect from this landſkip a 
tree, how well does the trunk correſpond 
with its branches, and the whole of its 
form, with its beautiful verdure! If we 
take an animal, for example a fine horſe 
what a union in his colour, his figure and 
his motions! If one of human race, what 
more pleaſingly congenial, than when vir- 


tue and genius appear to animate a grace - 


ful figure ? 
—— pulchro veniens e corpore virtus ? 

The charm increaſes, if to a graceful fi. 
gure we add a graceful elocution, Elo- 
cution too is heightened ſtill, if it convey 
elegant ſentiments ; and - theſe again are 
leightened, if cloathed with graceful dic- 
tion, that is, with words which are pure, 
preciſe, and well arranged. bia, 


$ 190. Verbal Decorations not to be called 
* Minutie, ei 
We muſt not call theſe verbal decora- 
minutiæ. They are eſſential to the 
beauty, nay, to the completion of the whole. 

Without them the-compoſition, though its 
lentiments may be juſt, is like a picture with 
good drawing, but with bad and defeRive 


colouring. . 


ply and accurately treated verbal decora- 
tion and numerous compoſition, in no leſs 
than two capital treatiſes, (his Orator, and 
his De Oratore) ſtrengthening withal his 


own authority with that of Ariſtotle and 


Theophraſtus; to whom, if more were 

wanting, we might add the names of De- 

metrius Phalereus, Dionyſius of Halicar- 

naſſus, Dionyſius Longinus, and Quincti- 
Thi 


han, bid. | 


5 191. Advice to Readers, 
Whoever reads a perfe& or. finiſhed 


compoſition, whatever be the language, - 


whatever the ſubject, ſhould read it, even 
if alone, both audibly and diſtinctly. 
In a compoſition of this character, not 


only preciſe words are admitted, but words 


metaphorical and ornamental. And far- 
ther —as every ſentence contains a latent 


harmony, ſo is that harmony derived from 
the rhythm of its conſtituent part. 


A compoſition then like this, ſhould (as 
I faid before) be read both diſtinctly and 
audibly; with due regard to ſtops and 
pauſes; with occaſional elevations and de- 
preſſions of the voice, and whatever elſe 
conſticutes juſt and accurate pronunciation. 
He who, deſpiſing or neglecting, or know- 
ing nothing of all this, reads a work of 
ſuch character as he would read a ſeſſions- 
paper, will not only miſs many beauties of 


the ſtyle, but will probably miſs which (is 


worſe) a large proportion of the ſenſe. 
$ 192. Every Whole ſhould have a Begin- 
ning, a Middle, and an End, The Theory 


exemplified in the Georgics of Virgil. +  . 


Let us take for an example the moſt 
highly finiſhed performance among the 
Romans, and that in their moſt-poliſhed 
period, I mean the Georgics of Virgil: 

8 . N £ 
Quid faciat letas , quo fidere terram | 
Vertere, Mzcenas, (11) ulmiſque adjungere vites 
* 6 11) — cura boum, qui e | 

pecoriz [IV] apibus quanta ex a 6 
Hiac Ea —— Kc. —-Virg. Georg. 1. . ; 


in theſe lines, and fa.on (if we-confalt-the 
original) for forty- two lines inclufive,rwe 


have the beginning ; which beginning in- 

cludes two things, the plan, and the invo- 

Cation. n © i = F.4 £6 z 
In the four firſt verſes we have the plan, 


the ' 


which plan gradually opens and becomes 
12 | 
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the whole work, as an acorn, when deve- 


loped, becomes a perſect oak. Alter this 
comes the invocation, which extends to the 

laſt of the forty-two verſes above-mention- 
ed. The two together give us the true 

character of a beginning, which, as above 

deſcribed, nothing can precede, and which 

it is neceſſary that ſomething ſhould follow. 
The remaining part of the firſt book, 
together with the three books following, to 
verſe the 458th of book the fourth, make 
the middle, which alſa has its true charac- 
ter, that of ſueceeding the beginning, where 
we expect ſomething farther; and that of 
p ing the end, where we expect no- 
2 more. 

The eight laſt verſes of the poem make 
the end, which, like the beginning, is 
ſhort, and which preſerves its real charac- 
ter, by ſatisfying the reader that all is 
complete, and that nothing is to follow: 
The performance is even dated. It finiſhes 
Uke an epiſtle, giving us the place and 
time of writing; but then giving them in 
ſuch a manner, as they ought to come 
from Virgil. oh 

Bot to open our thoughts into a farther 
detail. | e 

As the from its very name, re- 
ſpects various matters relative to land, 
 (Georgica). and which are either imme- 
diately or mediately connected with it ; 
among the variety of theſe matters the 
poem begins from the loweſt, and thence 
advances gradually from higher to higher, 
ull, ern mene the higheſt, it there 
Proper hops. | 

The firſt vat begins from the fimple 
culture of the * and _ its humbleſt 
progeny, corn, legumes, owers, &c. 
It is a nobler ſpecies of vegetables which 
employs. the ſecond bock, where we are 
taught the culture of trees, and, amon 
others, of that important pair, the olive and 
the vine. Yet it muſt be remembered, that 
all this is nothing more than the culture of 
mere vegetable and inanimate nature. 

It is in the third book that the poet riſes 
to nature ſenſitive and animated, when he 


gives 2 precepts about cattle, . borſes, 

At length, in the fourth book, when 
matters draw to a concluſion, then it is he 
treats his ſubject in a moral and political 
way. He no purſues the culture of 
the mere brute nature; he then deſcribes, 
as he tells us 5 


| -— Morey, et. ftndls, et populos, aN, | 
8 - ; . 
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for ſuch is the character of his bees, thoſe 
truly ſocial and political animals, It is 
here he firſt mentions arts, and memory, 
and laws, and families. It is here (their 
great ſagacity conſidered) he ſuppoſes a 
rtion imparted of a ſublimer principle. 
t 1s here that every thing vegetable or 
merely brutal ſeems forgotten, while all 
appears at leaſt human, and ſometimes, 
even divine: ; 
His quidam fgnis, atque hee exempla ſecuti, 
Eſſe apibus partem divinz mentis, et hauſtus 
. Atherios dixere ; deum namque ire per omnes 
Tertaique tractuique maris, &c. 
Georg. IV. 219. 


When the ſubject will not permit him to 
proceed farther, he ſuddenly conveys his 
reader, by the fable of Ariſtzus, amon 
nymphs, heroes, demi-gods, and gods, — 
thus leaves him in company ſuppoſed more 
than mortal. N 

This is not only a ſublime concluſion to 
the fourth book, but naturally leads to the 
concluſion of the whole work; for he does 
no more after this than ſhortly recapitulate, 
and e blend his recapitulating with 
a compliment to Auguſtus. 

But even this is not all. 
The dry, didaQtic character of the Georg- 
ics, made it neceſſary they ſhould be en- 
livened by epiſodes and digreſſions. It 
has been the art of the poet, that tbeſe 
epiſodes and digrefſians ſhould be homoge- 
neous: that is, ſhould ſo connect with the 
ſubject, as to become, as it were, parts of 
it, On theſe principles eyery book has for 
its end, what I an epilogue; for its 
beginning, an invocation; and for its mid- 
dle, the ſeveral precepts relative to its ſub- 
ject, I mean h . Having a begin- 
ning, a middle, and an end, every part it- 
ſeif becomes a ſmaller whole, though with 
reſpect to the general plan, it is nothing 
more than a part. Thus the human arm, 
with a view to its elbow, its hands, its fing · 
ers, &c. is as clearly a whole, as it is ſimpy 
but a part with a view to the entire body. 
The ſmaller holes of this divine poen 
may merit ſome attention; by theſe I mean 
each particular book. | 
Each book has an invocation, The fk 
invokes the ſun, the moon, the varios 
rural deities, and laſtly Auguſtus : the ſe- 
cond” invokes Bacchus; the third, Pale 
and Apollo; the fourth his patron Mzct- 
nas. I do not dwell on theſe invocation» 
much leſs on the parts which follow, for 
this in fact would be writing a comment 
- pponthe poem. But the Epilogues, 1 


BOOK II. 
their own intrinſie Ty; are too much 


to our | algo to be paſſed in ſilence. 
In 


e arrangement of them the poet 
ſeems to have purſued ſuch an order, as 
that alternate affections ſhould be alter- 
nately excited; and this he has done, well 
knowing the importance of that generally 
acknowledged truth, « the force derived 
to contraries by «heir juxta-poſition or 
ſucceſſion *.” The firſt book ends with 
thoſe portents and prodigies, both upon 
earth and in the heavens, which preceded 
the death of the dictator Cæſar. To theſe 
direful ſcenes the epilogue of the ſecond 
book oppoſes the tranquillity and felicity of 
the rural life, which (as he informs us) 
faction and civil diſcord do not uſually 

Non res Romanæ, perituraque regna— 


In the ending of- the third book we read 
of a peſtilence, and of nature in devaſta- 
tion; in the fourth, of nature reſtored, and, 
by help of the gods, repleniſhed. 

As this concluding epilogue (I mean 
the fable of Ariſtzus) occupies the moſt 
important place; ſo is it decorated ac- 
3 with language, events, places, 
and perſonages. 

No language was ever more poliſhed and 
harmonious. The deſcent of Ariſtæus to 
his mother, and of Orpheus to the ſhades, 
are events ; the wate lace of the Ne- 
reides, the cavern of Proteus, and the 
ſcene of the infernal regions, are places; 
Ariſtzus, old Ptoteus, Orpheus, Eurydice, 
95 — and her nymhps, are perſonages ; 

great, all ſtriking, all ſublime. - 

* us view theſe epilogues in the poet's 


I. Civil Horrors. 
II. Rural Tranquillity, 
III. Nature laid waſte. 


IV. Nature reſtored. 


Here, as we have ſaid already, different 
paſſions are, by the ſubje&s being alter- 
nate, alternately excited ; and yet withal 
excited ſo judiciouſly, that when the poem 
concludes, and all is at an end, the reader 
leaves off with tranquillity and joy. 


: $ 193. Exemplified again in the Menexenus 


1 | of PLATO. 

. From the Georgics of Virgil we 
ceed to the 1 of 1 — the firſt 
being the moſt finiſhed form of a-didatic 


* See before, & 179. 


— 
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poem, the latter the moſt conſummate mo- 
del of a panegyric oration, | 

The Menexenus is a funeral oration. 
in praiſe of thoſe brave Athenians, who 
had fallen in battle by generouſly aſſert- 
ing the cauſe of their country. Like the 
Georgics, and every other Juſt compoſi. 
tion, this oration has a beginning, a mid- 
dle, and an end, 

The beginning is a ſolemn account of 
the deceaſed having received all the le- 
gitimate rights of burial, and of the pro- 
priety of doing them honour not only by 
deeds but by words ; that is, not only. by 


funeral ceremonies, but by a ſpeech, to 


perpetuate the memory of their-magnani- 
mity, and to recommend it to their poſte- 
rity, as an object of imitation. | 

As the deceaſed were brave and gal- 
lant men, we are ſhewn by what means 
they came to poſſeſs their character, and 
what noble exploits they perform in con- 


ſequence. 

Henrs the middle of the oration con- 
tains firſt their origin; next their educa- 
tion and form of government; and laſt of 
all, the conſequence of ſuch an origin 
and education ; their heroic atchievements 


from the earlieſt days to the time then 


preſent. 

The middle part being thus complete, 
we come to the concluſion, which is per- 
haps the moſt ſublime piece of oratory, 
both for the plan- and execution, which 
is extant, of any age, or in any lan- 


uage. 
. By an awful proſo 


to conſole their living fathers; and this 
with every idea of manly conſolation, 
with every generous incentive to a con- 


tempt of death, and a love of their coun- _ 
try, that the powers of nature or of art 


could ſuggeſt. | | 

Tis here this oration conclades, be- 
ing (as we have ſhewn) a perfect whole, 
executed with all the ftrength of a ſub- 
lime language, under the management of 


a great and a ſublime genius. 90 


If theſe ſpeculations. appear too dry, | 


they may be rendered more pleaſing, if 
the reader would peruſe the two Pres 
criticized. - His labour, he might be al- 
ſured, would not be loft, as he would pe- 


ruſe two of the fineſt pieces which the two = 


fineſt ages of anti juity produced. 1bid. - 
"ty _ 


1a, the- deceaſed 

are called up to addreſs the living; and 
fathers ſlain, in battle, to exhort their 
living children; the children ſlain in battle, 
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$ 194. The Theory of Whole and Parts 
concerns ſmall Works as well as great. 
We cannot however quit this theory con- 
cerning whole and parts, without — 
that ĩt regards alike both ſmall works an 
great; and that it deſcends even to an 
eſſay, to a ſonnet, to an ode. Theſe mi- 
nuter efforts of genius, unleſs they poſſeſs 
(if I may be pardoned the expreſſion) 
a certain character of Totality, loſe a 
capital pleaſure derived from their union ; 
from a union which, collected in a few 
pertinent ideas, combines them all hap- 
pily under one amicable form. Without 
this union, the production is no better than 
a ſort of vague effuſion, where ſentences 
follow ſentences, and ſtanzas follow ſtan- 
Las, with no apparent reaſon why they 
ſhould be two rather than twenty, or twen- 
ty rather than two. 
If we want another argument for this 
minuter Totality, we may refer to nature, 
which art is ſaid to imitate. Not only 
this univerſe is one ſtupendous whole, but 
ſuch alſo is a tree, a ſhrub, a flower ; ſuch 
thoſe beings which, without the aid of 
22 even eſcape our perception. And 
o much for Totality (I venture to fami- 
liarize the term) that common and eſſen- 
tial character to every legitimate compo- 
ion. Harris. 


$ 195. On Accuracy. 


There is another character left, which, 
though foreign to the preſent purpoſe, I 
venture to mention; and that is the cha- 
racter of Accuracy. Every work ought 
to be as accurate as poſuble. And yet, 
though this apply to works of every kind, 


there is a difference whether the work be 


great or ſmall. In greater works (ſuch as 
iſtories, epic poems, and the like) their 
very magnitude excuſes incidental defects; 
and their authors, according to Horace, 
may be allowed to ſlumber, It is other- 
wiſe in ſmaller works, for the very reaſon 
that they are ſmaller, Such, through 
every part, both in ſentiment and dition, 
ſhould be perſpicuous, pure, ſimple, and 

preciſe. . Ibid. 

$ 196. On Diction. | 

As every ſentiment muſt be expreſt b 
words ; the theory of ine cat 
leads to that of Diction. Indeed, the con- 
nection between them is ſo intimate, that 
the ſame ſentiment, where the diction dif- 
fers, is as different 


in appearance, as the 


ſame perfon, dreſt like a peaſant, or dre 
like a gentleman. And hence we fee how 
much diction merits a ſerious attention. 

But this perhaps will be better under- 
ſtood by an example. Take then the fol. 
lowing— Don't let a lucky hit flip; if 
you do, be- like you mayn't any more get 
at it. The ſentiment (we muſt confeſs) 
is expreſt clearly, but the diction ſurely i 
rather vulgar and low. Take it another 
way—* Opportune moments are few and 
fleeting ; ſeize them with avidity, or your 
progreſſion will be impeded.” Here the 
diction, though not low, is rather obſcure, 
The words are unuſual, pedantic, and affecl- 
ed. But what ſays Shakeſpeare ?— 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in ſhallows——— | 
Here the diction is elegant, without being 
vulgar or affected; the words, though com- 
mon, being taken under a metaphor, are 
ſo far eſtranged by this metaphorical uſe, 
that they acquire, through the change, a 
competent dignity, and yet, without be- 
coming vulgar, remain intelligible and 
clear. Ibid. 


- $ 197. Ongthe Metaphor. 

Knowing the ſtreſs laid by the ancient 
critics on the Metaphor, and viewing 1s 
admirable effects in the decorating cf 
Diction, we think it may merit a farther 
regard. 

There is not perhaps any figure of ſpeech 
ſo pleaſing as the Metaphor. It i at times 
the language of every individual, but above 
all, is peculiar to the man of genius. His 
ſagacity diſcerns not only common analo- 
gies, but thoſe others more remote, which 
eſcape the vulgar, and which, though they 
ſeldom invent, they ſeldom fail to recog- 
nize, when they hear them from perſons 
more ingenious than themſelves. 

It has been ingeniouſly obſerved, that 
the Metaphor took its riſe from the povert) 
of language. Men, not finding upon every 
occaſion words ready made for their idea, 
were compelled to have recourſe to wort 
analogous, and transfer them from thei 
original meaning to the meaning then re- 
quired, But though the Metaphor begin 
in poverty, it did not end there. When 
the analogy was juſt (and this often hap- 
pened) there was ſomething peculiar!) 
pleaſing in what was both new, and Jet 
familiar; ſo that the Metaphor was then 
cultivated, not out of neceſſity, 1 
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nament. It is thus that cloaths were firſt 
aſſumed to defend us againſt the cold, but 
came afterwards to be worn for diſtinction 
and decoration. 5 


It muſt be obſerved, there is a force in 


the united words, zew and familiar. What 
is new, but not familiar, is often unintelli- 

ible ; what is familiar, but not new, is no 
— than common - place. It is in the 
union of the two, that the obſcure and the 
vulgar are happily removed; and it is in 
this union, that we view the character of a 
juſt Metaphor. | 
But aftzr we have ſo praiſed the Meta- 
phor, it is fit at length we ſhould explain 
what it is; and this we ſhall attempt, as 
well by a deſcription, as by examples. 

« A Metaphor is the transferring of a 
« word from its uſual meaning to an ana- 
« logous meaning, and then the employ- 
« ing it agreeably to ſuch transfer.“ For 
example, the uſual meaning of evening is 
the concluſion of the day. But age too is 


2 conclufion ; the concluſion of human life. 


Now there being an analogy in all conclu- 
fions, we arrange in order the two we have 
alledged, and ſay, that, as evening is to 
the day, fo is age to human life, Hence, 
by an eaſy permutation, (which furniſhes 
at once two 8 we ſay alternately, 
that evening is the age of the day; and 
that age is the evening of life. 

There are other metaphors equally 
pleaſing, but which we only mention, as 
cannot be miſtaken. It is 
thus that old men have been called ſtub- 
ble; and the ſtage, or theatre, the mirror 
of human life. | 

In language of this ſort there is a double 


ſatis faction: it is ſtrikingly clear; and yet 


raiſed, though clear, above the low and 
vulgar idiom. It is a praiſe too of ſuch 
metaphors, to be quickly comprehended, 
The ſimilitude and the thing illuſtrated are 


commonly diſpatched in a ſingle word, and 
comprehended by an immediate and in- 
ſtantaneous intuition. Ws 


Thus a perſon of wit, being dangerouſly 
ill, was told by his friends, — more phy- 
ficians were called in. So many l ſays 
Ao they fire then in platoons ?—— 


- - 


8 198. What Metaphors the beſt. 
- Theſe inſtances may aſſiſt us to diſcover 
what metaphors may be called the beſt. 


They ought not, in an elegant and polite 


ayle (the ſtyle of which we are ſpeaking ; 


to be derived from meanings too ſublime) 


of Shake 
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for then the dition would be turgid and 

bombaſt. Such was the language of that 

— who, deſcribing the footman's flam- 
aux at the end of an opera, ſung or taid,: 
Now blaz'd a thouſand flaming ſuns, and bade 
Grim night retire i 

Nor ought a metaphor to be far-fetched, 
for then it becomes an enigma. - It was 
thus a gentleman once puzzled his coun 
friend, 1n telling him, by way of compli- 
ment, that he was become a perfect cen- 
taur. His honeſt friend knew nothing of 
centaurs, but being fond of riding, was 
hardly ever off his horſe. 

Another extreme remains, the reverſe of 
the too ſublime, and that is, the transfer - 
ring from ſubjects too contemptible. Such 
was the caſe of that poet quoted by Ho- 
race, who to deſeribe winter, wrote 

upiter hybernas cana nive conſpuit Alpes. 

NE : (Hor. L. II. 8 

O'er the cold Alps Jove ſpits his hoary ſnow. 

Nor was that modern poet more for- 
tunate, whom Dryden quotes, and who, 
trying his genius upon the ſame ſubject, 
ſuppoſed winter 6 

To periwig with ſnow the baldpate woods. 

With the ſame claſs of wits we may ar- 
range that pleaſant fellow, who, ſpeakin 
of an old lady whom he had alfromes. 
gave us in one ſhort ſentence no leſs than 
three choice metaphors. I perceive (ſaid 
he) her back is up; =I muſt curry favour 
Vor the fat will be in the fire, | 

Nor can we omit that the ſame word, 
when transferred to the ſame ſubjects, pro- 
duces metaphors very different, as to pro- 
priety or impropriety. 1 

It is with propriety that we transfer the 
words to embrace, from human beings to 
thipgs purely ideal. The metaphor ap- 
pears juſt, when we ſay, to embrace à pro- 
poſition; to embrace an vr z to has 
an opportunity. Its application perhaps 
was — quite ſo elegant, when the old 
ſteward wrote to his lord, upon the ſubject 
of his farm, that, « if he met any oxen, he 
« would not fail to embrace them. 

If then we are to avoid the turgid, the 


-enigmatic, and the baſe or ridiculous, no 


other metaphors are left, but ſuch as may 
be deſcribed by negatives; ſuch as are 
neither turgid; nor enigmatic, nor baſe 
and ridiculous. CE na 
Such is the character of many meta- 
phors already alledged; among others that 
| ſpeare's, where tides are tranſ- 
ferred to ſpeedy and determined conduct. 
Ii4 | Not 
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Nor does his Wolſey with leſs propriety 
moralize upon his fall, in the following 
beautiful metaphor, taken from vegetable 
nature : | 
This is the ſtate of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope z to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 
| And———2nips his root 
In ſuch metaphors (beſides their intrinſic 
elegance) we may fay the reader is flat- 
rered; I mean flattered by being left 
diſcover ſomething for himſelf. * 
There is one obſervation, which will at 
ihe ſame time ſhew both the extent of this 
gure, and how natural it is to all men. 
There are metaphors ſo obvious, and of 
courſe ſo naturalized, that, ceaſing to be 
metaphors, they become (as it were) the 
proper words, It is after this manner we 
ſay, a ſharp fellow; a great orator; the 
foot of a mountain; the eye of a needle ; 
the bed of a river ; to ruminate, to ponder, 
to edify, &c. &c. n 
Thbeſe we by no means reject, and yet 
the metaphors we require we wiſh to be 
ſomething more, that is, to be formed un- 
der the reſpectable conditions here eſta. 
bliſhed. | 
We obſerve too, that a ſingular uſe may 
be made of metaphors either to exalt or 
to depreciate, according to the ſources from 
— we derive them. Ia ancient ſtory, 
Oreſtes was by ſome called the murtherer 
of his mother; by others, the avenger of his 
father. The reaſons will appear, by refer- 
ring to the fact. The poet Simonides was 
offered money to celebrate certain mules, 
that had won a race. The ſam being piti- 
ful, he ſaid, with diſdain, he d not 
write upon demi - aſſes— A more compe- 
tent ſum was offered, he then began, 
Hail! Daughters of the generous horſe, 
That ſims, like wind, along the courſe. 
There are times, when, in order to exalt, 


we may call ars, petitioners; and 
pick-pockets, eftors : other times, 


when, in order, to depreciate, we may call 
petitioners, beggars; and calleftors, pick- 
pocket. But enough of this, 1 
We ſay no more of metaphors, but that 
It ts a general caution with regard to ev 
ſpecies, not to mix them, and that more 
particularly, if taken from ſybjefts which 
are contrary. | eule U 
Such was the caſe of that orator, who 
once aſſerted in his oration, that If cold 
vater were thrown upon'a certain mea- 


; + ® 


* 


« ſure, it would kindle a flame, that would 
« obſcure the luſtre.” &c. &c. Harris. 


$ 199. On Enigmas and Punt. 


A word remains upon Enigmas and Puns. 
It ſhall indeed be ſhort, becauſe, though 
— reſemble the metaphor, it is as braſs 


ey > rn gold. 
pun ſeldom. regards meaning, bein 
chiefly confined to found, a 


Horace gives a ſad example of this ſpu- 
rious wit, where (as Dryden humorouſl 


. tranſlates it) he makes Perſius the buffoon 


exhort the patriot Brutus to kill Mr. King, 
that is, Rupilius Rex, becauſe Brutus, 


when he flew Cæſar, had been accuſtomed 


to king-killing : 

| Hunc Regem occide; operum hoc mihi crede 
| tuorom eſt. Horat. Sat. Lib. I. VIII. 
We have a worſe attempt in Homer, 
where Ulyſſes makes Polypheme believe 
his name was OYTIZ, and where the dull 
Cyclops, after he had loſt his eye, upon 
being aſked by his brethren, who had done 
him ſo much miſchief, replies it was done 
by OYTIE, that is, by nobody. 

Enigmas are of a more complicated na- 
ture, being involved either in pun, or me · 
taphor, or ſometimes in both: 

Ahe og. xadaly in” digs Mgr. 
I ſaw a man, who, unprovok'd with ire, 
Struck braſs upon another's back by fire, 
This enigma is ingenious, and means 
the operation of — 1 in 
ancient days by a machine of braſs. 

In ſuch fancies, contrary to the princi- 
ples of good metaphor and. good writing, 
a perplexity is cauſed, not by accident but 
by deſign, and the pleaſure lies in the be- 
ing able to reſolve it. Ilia. 


$ 200, Rules defended. 

Having mentioned Rules, and indeed 
this whole theory having been little more 
than rules developed, we cannot but re- 
mark upon a common opinion, which ſcems 
to bave ariſen either from prejudice or 
4: © Do not rules,” ſay they, * cramp 
genius? Do they not abridge it of cer- 
« tain privileges!“ 

Tis anſwered, If the obeying of rules 
were to induce a tyranny like this; to de- 
fend them would be abſurd, and again 
the liberty of genius. But the truth is, 
rules, ſuppoſing them good, like good 
government, take away no ee 
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They do no more, than ſave genius from 
error, by ſhewing it, that a right to err is 
no privilege at all. | - 
- 'Tis ſarely no privilege to violate in 
grammar the rules of ſyntax ; in poetry, 
thoſe of metre; in muſic, thoſe of harmo- 
ny; in logic, thoſe of ſyllogiſm; in paint- 
ing, Ry 3 ive; in dramatic 
poetry, Imitation. 
Harris, 


| EF The flattering Doctrine that Genius 
? avill ſuffice, fallacious. 


It muſt be confeſſed,” tis a flattering 
doctrine, to tell a young beginner, that 
he has nothing more to do than to truſt 
his own genius, and to contemn all rules, 
as the tyranny of * The painful 
toils of accuracy by this expedient are 


Aluded, for geniuſes, like Milton's Harps, 


2 Loft, Book III. v. 365, 366.) are 
uppoſed to be ever tuned. | 

ut the misfortune is, that genius is 
ſomething rare; nor can he who poſſeſſes 
it, even then, by neglecting rules, produce 
what is accurate. Thoſe, on the contra- 
ry, who, though they want genius, think 
rules worthy their attention, if they can- 
not become authors, may ſtill make 
tolerable critics ; 1 be able to ſhew the 
difference between the creeping and the 
ſimple; the pert and the pleaſing; the 
turgid and the ſublime; in ſhort, to, 
en, like the whetſtone, that genius in 
others, which nature in her het 
not given to themſelves. bid 


$ 202. No Genius ever adted without 
R Rules. : 
Indeed I have never known, during a 
life of many years, and ſome ſmall atten- 
tion paid to letters, and literary men, that 
enius in any art had been ever crampt 
rules. On the contrary, I have ſeen 


great geniuſes, miſerably err by tranſgref- 


ing them, and, like vigorous travellers, 
who loſe their way, only wander the wider 
on account of their own ſtrength. 

And yet tis ſomewhat ſingular in lite- 
rary compoſitions, and perhaps more ſo 
in poetry than elſewhere, that many things 
have been done in the beſt and pureſt taſte, 
long before rules were eſtabliſhed and ſyſ- 
temarized in form, This we are certain 
was true with reſpe& to Homer, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, and other Greeks. In 
modern times it appears as true of our ad- 


mired Shakeſpeare; for who can believe 
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that Shakeſpeare ſtudied rules, or N 


verſed in critical ſyſtems ? 


F 203. There never was 4 time quhen 
- Rules did nat exit. 1 4 


A ſpecious objection then occurs. * If 
« theſe great writers were ſo excellent 
« before rules were eſtabliſhed, or at leaſt 
« were known to them, what had they to 
« dire& their genius, when rules (to them 
« at _) did nat eit if? t 4245 

To this ion *tis hoped the anſwer 
will not be —.— too hardy, ſhould e 
aſſert, that there never was a time when 
rules did not exiſt; that they always made 
a part of that immutable truth, the natural 
object of every penetrating genius ;-and 
that if, at that early Greek period, ſyſtems 
of, rules were not eſtabliſhed, thoſe great 
and ſublime authors were a rule to ; ng 
ſelves. They may be faid indeed to have 
excelled, not by art, but by nature; yet by 
a nature which gave birth to the perfec- 
tion of art. — 

The caſe is nearly the ſame with reſpe& 
to our Shakeſpeare, There is hardly any 
thing we a nk, among his innumerable 
beauties, which will not be found ſtrictly 
conformable to the rules of ſound and an- 
cient criticiſm. | 

That this is true with reſpect to his 
characters and his ſentiment, is evident 
hence, that in explaining theſe rules, we 
have ſo often recurred to him for illaſtra- 
tions, | | 

Beſides quotations already alledged, we 
ſubjoin the following as to character. 

When Falſtaff and his ſuit are ſo igno- 
minioufly routed, and the ſcuffle 3s by Fal. 
aff ſo humorouſly exaggerated hat can 
be more natural than ſuch a narrative to 
ſuch a character, diſtinguiſhed for his hu- 
mour, and withal for his want of veracity 
de Lagen of poets might 

e ſagacity. of common 
not perhaps have ſuggeſted ſo good __ 
rative, but it certainly would have fi 
geſted ſomething of the kind, and tis in 
this we view the eſſence of dramatic cha- 
racer, which is, when we conjecture what 
any one will do or fay, from what he has 
done or faid already. ie Abb 

If we paſs from characters (that is to 
fay manners) to ſentiment, we have already 
given inſtances, and yet we ſhall till give 
another, SO rods FX 

When Roſineroſſe and Guildernſtern wait 
upon Hamlet, he offers them a recorder or 


pipe, 
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pipe, and deſires them to play—they re- 
ply, they cannot He repeats his requeſt 
— they anſwer, they have never learnt— 
He aflures them nothing was ſo ealy—they 
ſtill decline.— Tis then ke tells them, 
with diſdain, © There is much muſic in this 
little organ; qud yet you. cannot make 
it ſpeak Do you think I am eaſier to 
de played on than a pipe?” Hamlet, 
AR III. | 
This I call an elegant ſample of ſen- 
timent, taken under its -comprehenſive 
fenſe. But we ſtop not here— We conſider 
it as a complete inſtance of Socratic reaſon- 
ing, though tis probable the author knew 
nothing how Socrates uſed to argue. 
To explain—Xenophon makes Socrates 
reaſon as follows with an ambitious youth, 
name Euthydemus. 7 
«Tis ſtrange (ſays he) that thoſe who 
« defire to play upon the harp, or upon 
the flute, or to ride the maniged horſe, 
« ſhould not think themſelves worth notice, 


« without having practiſed under the beſt. 


« maſters—while there are thoſe who aſ- 
« pire to the governing of a ſtate, and can 
« think themſelves completely qualified, 
though it be without preparation or 
labour. Xenoph. Mem. IV. c. 2. 
ſ. 6. N 
Ariſtotle's Illuſtration is ſimilar, in his 
reaſoning · againſt men choſen by lot for 
magiſtrates. © Tis (ſays he) as if wreſt- 
lers were to be appointed by lot, and not 
thoſe that are able to wreſtle; or, as if 
from among ſailors we were to chuſe a pi- 
lot by lot, and that the man fo elected was 
to navigate, and not the man who knew 
the eſs.” Rhetor. L. II. c. 20. p. 94. 
Edit. Sy lb. | | 
Nothing can be more ingenious than 

this mode of reaſoning. remiſes 
are obvious and undeniable ; the conclu- 
ſion cogent and yet unexpected. It is a 
ſpecies of that argumentation, called in 
| Saledic *ETayoyn, Or induction. 

- - Ariſtotle in his Rhetoric (as above 
quoted) calls ſuch reaſonings 74 Ewxgarixa, 

he Socratics; in the beginning of his 
Poetics, he calls them the Zoxearixoi Mei, 
the Socratic diſcourſes; and Horace, in 
his Art of Poetry, calls them the Soc 
ticæ chartæ. Harris, ' 
$ 204 The Connection between Rules and 


Genius; ; 


I tui be always the ſame, no wonder | 


geniuſes ſhould coincide, and that too in 
philoſophy, as well as in criticiſm, 


We venture to add, returning to rules, 
that if there be any things in Shakeſpeare 
objectionable (and who is hardy enough to 
deny it?) the very objections, as well as 
the beauties, are to be tried by the ſame 
rules; as the ſame plummet alike ſhews 
both what is out of the perpendicular, and 
in it; the ſame rules alike prove both 
what is crooked and what is ſtraight. 

We cannot admit that geniuſes, though 
_ to ſyſtems, were prior alſo to rules, 

uſe rules from the beginning exiſted 
in their own minds, and were a part of 
that immutable truth, which is eternal 
and every where. Ariſtotle, we know, did 
not form Homer, Sophocles, and Euripi- 
des; *twas Homer, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, that formed Ariſtotle. 

And this ſurely ſhould teach us to pay 
attention to rules, in as much as they and 
ts are ſo reci ly connected, that 

is genius which diſcovers rules; and then 
rules which govern genius. 

"Tis by this amicable concurrence, and 
by this alone, that every work of art juſtly 
merits admiration, and is rendered as 
highly perfect as, by human power, it can 
be ge” : 2 Ibid. 


$ 205, He ought not to br content with 

knoxwing what we like, bat what is 
really worth liking. 
is not however improbable, that ſome 
intrepid * may demand again, What 
avail theſe ſubtleties ? Without ſo much 
trouble, I can be full enough pleaſed—l 
know what I like. — We anſwer, And ſo 
does the carrion-crow, that feeds upon a 
carcaſe. The difficulty lies not in know- 
ing what we like, but in knowing how to 
like, and what is worth liking. Till theſe 
ends are obtained, we may admire Durfey 
before Milton; a ſmoking boor of Hem- 
ſkirk, before an apoſtle of Raphael. 

Now as to the knowing how to like, and 
then what is worth liking; the firſt of 
theſe, being the obje& of critical diſqui- 
ſition, has been attempted to be ſhewn 
through the courſe of theſe inquiries. 

As to the ſecond, what is worth our lik- 
ing, this is beſt known by ſtudying the 


beſt authors, beginning from the Greeks; | 


then paſſing to the Latins; nor on any 
account excluding thoſe who have excel- 


led among the moderns, 
And here, if, while we purſue ſome au- 


thor of high rank, we perceive we don't 


: 2 eliſh him, let us not be diſheart- 
ened 


us even feign a reliſh, till we 
1 8 find 
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find a reliſh come. A morſel perhaps 
pleaſes us—let us cheriſh it—Another 
morſel ſtrikes us—let us cheriſh this alſo. 
— Let us thus proceed, and ſteadily perſe- 
vere, till we find we can reliſh, not mor- 
ſels, but wholes; and feel, that what be- 
n in fiftion terminates in reality. The 
lm being in this manner removed, we 
ſhall diſcover beauties which we never 
imagined; and contemn for puerilities, 
what we once fooliſhly admired. — 
One thing however in this proceſs is in- 
diſpenſably required: we are on no ac- 
count to expect that fine things ſhould de- 
ſcend to us; our taſte, if poſſible, muſt be 


made to aſcend to them. . 


This is the labour, this the work; there 
is pleaſure in the ſucceſs, and praiſe even 
in the attempt. _ 

This ſpeculation applies not to literature 
only: it applies to muſic, to painting, and, 


as they are all congenial, to all the liberal. 


arts. We ſhould in each of them endea- 
vour to inveſtigate what is beſt, and there 
(if I mayſo expreſs myſelf) fix our abode. 

By only ſeeking and perufing what 1s 
truly excellent, and by contemplating al- 
ways this and this alone, the mind infenſi- 
bly becomes accuſtomed to ity. and finds 
that in this alone it can acquieſce with 
content. It happens indeed here, as in a 
ſubject far more important, I mean in a 
moral and a virtuous conduct: if we chuſe 
the belt life, uſe will make it pleaſant. 
| | Harris. 


§ 206. Character of the EncGL1sn, the 
_ Or1i8NnTAL, the LATIN, and the 

GrEEk Languages. | 

We Britons in our time have been re- 
markable borrowers, as our multiform lan- 
guage may ſufficiently ſhew. Our terms 
in polite literature prove, that this came 


from' Greece; our terms in muſic and 


painting, that theſe came from Italy; our 
Phraſes in cookery and war, that we learnt 


theſe from the French; and our 2 in 


navigation, that we were taught by the 
Flemings and Low Dutch. Theſe many 
and very different ſources of our language 
may be the cauſe why it is ſo deficient in 
regularity and analogy. Yet we have this 
advantage to compenſate the defect, that 
what we want in elegance, we gain in co- 
piouſneſs, in which laſt reſpe& few langua- 
ges will be found ſuperior to our own. 


Let us paſs from ourſelves to the na- 


tions of the Eaſt. The Eaſtern world, 


| from the earlieſt days, has been at all « 


491 
times the ſeat of enormous monarchy * :/ on 
its natives fair liberty never ſhed its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil di- 
cords aroſe among them, (and ariſe there 
did innumerable) the conteſt was never 


about the form of their government (for 


this was an object of which the combatants 


had no conception;) it was all from the N 


poor motive of, who ſhould be their maſter; 
whether a Cyrus or an Artaxerxes, a Ma- 
homet or a Muſtapha. 

Such was their 
was the conſequence ? — Their ideas be- 
came conſonant to their ſervile ſtate, aud 
their words became conſonant to their ſer- 
vile ideas. The great diſtinction ſor ever 
in their ſight, was that of tyrant and ſlave; 
the moſt unnatural one conceivable, and 
the moſt ſuſceptible of pomp and empty 
exaggeration. Hence they talked of kings 


as gods; and of themſelves as the meaneſt 


and moſt abje reptiles. Nothing was ei- 
ther grear or little in moderation, but every 
ſentiment was heightened by incredible 
hyperbole. Thus, though they ſometimes 
aicended into the great and magnificent +, 
they as frequently degenerated into the 
tumid and bombaſt. Ihe Greeks too of 
Aſia became infected by their neighbours, 


who were often, at times, not oaly their 


neighbours, but their maſters; and hence 
that luxuriance of the Afiatic ſtyle, un- 


known to the chaſte eloquence and puric 
of Athens. But of the Greeks i Re. | 


bear to ſpeak now, as we ſhall ſpeak of 


them more fully, when we have firſt. 
conſidered the nature or genius of the 


* Re b * | 

And what ſort peop e may we pro- 
nounce the Romans ?—A nation dn 
in wars and commotions, ſome foreign, 
ſome domeſtic, which for ſeven handred 
ears wholly engrofſed their thoughts. 
3b therefore their language became, 


like their ideas, copious in all terms expreſ- 


ſive of things political, and well adapted 
to the purpoſes both of hiſtory and popu- 
lar eloquence, ——But what was their phi- 
loſophy ?—As a nation it was none, if we 
may credit their ableſt writers. And hence 


condition; and what | 


— ——_ ——_ —— — - 
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the unfitneſs of their lang to this ſub- 
ject ; a defect which even Cicero is com- 
pelled to confeſs, and more fully makes 
appear, when he writes philoſophy himſelf, 
from the number of terms which he, is 
obliged to invent . Virgil ſeems to have 
judged the moſt truly of his countrymen, 
when, admitting their inferiority in the 


* See Cic. de Fin. 1. E. 1, 2, Jo III. © T, 2» 
4. &c. but in particular Tuſc. Diſp. I. 3, where he 
fays, ** Philoſophia jacuit uſque ad hanc ætatem, 
nec ullum habuit lumen literarum Latinarum : 

illuſtranda & excitanda nobis eſt; ut ſi, &c. 

alſo Tuſc. Diſp. IV. 3. and Acad. I. 2. where 
it appears, that until Cicero applied himſelf to the 
writing of philoſophy, the Romans had nothing 
of the kind in their language, except ſome mean 
performances of Amafanius the Epicurean, and 
others of the ſame ſect. How far the Romans 
were indebted to Cigers for philoſophy, and with 
what induſtry, as well as eloquence, he cultivated 
the ſubject, may be ſeen not only from the titles 
of works that are now loſt, but much more 
how the many noble ones Rill fortunately pre- 


The Epicurean poet Lueretius, who flouriſhed 
nearly at the ſame time, ſeems by his filence to 
have overlooked the Latin writers of his owa ſect; 
deriving all his philoſophy, as well as Cicero, from 
Crecian ſources; and, like him, acknowledging the 
difficulty of writing philoſophy in Latin, both from 
the poverty of the tongue, and from the novelty of 
the ſubject. | 
Nee me animi fallit, Graiorum obſcura reperta 
- Diflicile inluftrare Latinis verfibus eſſe, 


„ * ponprnd paribus 


m, 
Propter egeſtatem linguz et rerum govitatem : 
Sed tua me virtus tamen, et ſperata voluptas 
- * © Snavis amicitiz quemvis g laborem 
SBuadet. Luer. I. 237. 
In the ſame Varro, among his numerous 
wrote has the way of philoſophy ; as 
did the patriot Brutus a treatiſe concerning virtue, 
much applauded by Cicero; but theſe works are 
now loſt. 


ſmall, an proficiency in the ſcience of 
morals. Spray a ſaid, that he is almoſt 
the fingle difficult writer among the Latin claſſics, 
whoſe meaning bas ſufficient merit to make it 


more elegant arts, he concludes at laſt 
with his uſual majeſty : 22 
— _ imperio e, Romane, memento, 
tibi erunt artes [ i 
Parcere ſubjectis, ON — 5 
From conſidering the Romans, let us 
paſs to the Greeks. The Grecian com- 


monwealths, while they maintained their 


Under a milder dominion, that of Hadrian and 
the Antonines, lived Aulus Gellius, or (as ſome call 
him) Agellins, an entertaining writer in the miſ- 
cellaneous way, well ſkilled in criticiſm and anti- 
quity 5 who, though he can hardly be entitled to 

e name of a philoſopher, yet deſerves not to paſs 
unmentioned here, from the curious of 
philoſophy interſperſed in his works. 

Wich Aulus Gellius we range Macrobius, not 
becauſe a contemporary {for he is ſuppoſed to have 
lived under Honorius and Theodofius) but from his 
near reſemblance, in the character of a writer. 
His works, like the other's, are miſcellaneous ; 
filled with mythology and ancient literature, ſome 
philoſophy being intermixed, His Commentary 
upon the Somnium Scipionis of Cicero may be con- 
fidered as wholly of the philoſophical kind. 

la the ſame age with Avius Gellius, flouriſhed 
Apuleius of Madura in Africa, a Platonic writer, 
whoſe matter in general far exceeds his lexed 
and affected ſtyle, too conformable to the falſe rhe- 
toric of the age when be lived. 

Of the fame country, but of a later age, and 8 


harſher fiyle, was Martianus Capella, if indeed he. 


deſerve not the name rather of a philologiſt, than 
of a philoſapher. 

After Capella we may rank Chalcidius the Pla- 
tonic, though both his age, and country, and reli- 
gion, are doubtful. His manner of writing is ra- 
ther more agreeable than that of the two preceding, 
nor does he appear to be their inferior in the 
knowledge of philoſophy, his work being a lauda- 
ble commentary upon the Timaus of Plato. 


man families, and was conful in the beginning of 
the fixth century. He wrote many philoſophical 
works, the greater . in the logical way. But 

ece, “ On the Conſolation of Philoſo- 


grea 
for the ſtyle; in which laſt he approaches the pu- 
rity of a far better age than his own, and is in all 
pets preferable to thoſe crabbed Africans al- 


uy or with whom 
tongue, j 
id to have 


1 
two emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian ; but 
as theſe preferred the uſe of the Greek tongue to 
their own, SY. hardly be conſidered among 


And ſo much {by way of ſketch) for the Latin 
authors of philoſophy z a ſmall number for ſo vaſt 
an empire, if we conſider them as all the product 
of near fix ſucceſſive centuries. | OY 

Liberty, 


: 
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liberty, were the moſt heroic m——_ 
that ever exiſted. They were the polit 
the braveſt, and the wiſe of men. In 
the ſhort ſpace of little more than 4 cen- 
tury they became ſuch ſtateſmen, war- 
riors, orators, hiſtorians, phyſicians, poets, 
critics, painters, ſculptors, architects, and 
(laſt of all) philoſophers, that one can 
hardly help conſidering that golden pe- 
riod, as a providential event in honour of 
human nature, to ſhew to what perfection 
the ſpecies might aſcend . Th 

Now the language of theſe Greeks was 
truly like themſelves; it was conformable 
to their tranſcendant and univerſal genius. 
Where matter ſo abounded, words followed 
of courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in eve 
kind, as the ideas for which they flood. 
And hence it followed, there was not a 
ſubje& to be found which could not with 
propriety be expreſſed in Greek. 


were words and numbers for the 


* If we except Homer, Heſiod, and the Ly- 
ric poets, we hear of few Grecian writers be- 
fore the expedition of Xerxes, After that mo- 
narch had been defeated, and the dread of the 
Perfian power was at an end, the effulgence of 
Grecian genius (if I may uſe the expreſſion) 
broke forth, and ſhone till the time of Alexan- 
der the Macedonian, after whom it diſappeared, 
and never roſe again» This is that golden pe- 
riod ſpoken of above. I do not mean that Greece 
had not many writers of great merit ſubſequent 
to that period, and eſpecially of the philoſophic 
kind; but the great, the ſtriking, the ſublime 
— it as you pleaſe) attained at that time to a 

ight, to which' it never could aſcend in any 
after age. g 

The ſame kind of fortune befel the people of 
Nome. When the Punic wars were ended, and 

Carthage, their dreaded rival, was no more, then, 
as Horace informs us, they began to cultivate 
the politer arts. It was ſoon after their great 
orators, and hiſtorians, and poets aroſe, and 
Rome, like Greece, had her golden period, which 
laſted to the death of Octavius Ceſar. 

I call theſe two N from the two 
geniuſes that flouri in each, one the 
period, the other the Ciceronian. : 

There. are till farther analogies ſubfiſting be- 
tween them. Neither period commenced, as 
long as ſolicitude for the common welfare en- 
gaged men's attentions, and ſuch wars impended 
as threatened their deftruQtion by foreigners and 
barbarians. when once theſe fears were 
over, @ general ſecurity ſoon enſued, and inftead 
of attending to the arts of defence and ſelf- 
ſervation, they began to cultivate thoſe of ele- 
gance and 3 "Now, as theſe naturally 
produced a kind of wanton inſolence, not- unlike 
the vicious temper of high- fed animuls z ſo by this 
| bande of union were inſenfibly diſſolved. 

ence then, among the Greeks, that fatal Pelo- 
r war, which, together with other wars, 
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humour of an Ariſtophanes; for the na- 
tive elegance of a.Philemon or Menander3 
for the amorous rains of a Mimnermus or 
0; for the rural lays ofa Theocritus 
or Bion; and for the ſublime conceptions 
of a Sophocles or Homer. The ſame in 
proſe. Here Iſocrates was enabled to di- 
play his art, in all the accuracy of-periods 
and the nice counterpoiſe of diction. Here 
Demoſthenes found materials for that ner- 
vous compoſition, that manly force of un- 
affected eloquence, which ruſhed like a 
torrent, too impetuous to be withſtood. 


Who were more different in exhibiting - 


their philoſophy, than Xenophon, Plato, 
and his diſciple Ariſtotle? Different, I 
ſay, in their er of compoſition ; for, 


as to their philoſophy itſelf, it was in re- 


ality the ſame. Ariſtotle, ſtrict, methodic, 
and orderly; ſubtle in thought; ſparing in 


- ornament; with little addreſs to the paſ- 


ſions or imagination; but exhibiting - the 


racy of their commonwealths; waſted their 
ſtrength; made them jealous of each other; and 
thus paved a way for the contemptible kingdom 
of Macedon to enflave them all, and aſcend in a 
few years to univerfal monarchy. = 

A like luxuriance of proſperity ſowed diſ- 
cord among . the Romans; raiſed thoſe unhappy 
conteſts between the ſenate and the Gracchi; 
between Sylla and Marius; between Pompey 
and Czfar; till at length, after the laſt ruggls 
for liberty by thoſe brave patriots, Brutus and 


Caſſius at Philippi, and the ſubſequent defeat of 


Antony at Actium, the Romans became ſubje& 
to the dominion of a fellow citizen. 

It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that after Alex- 
ander and Octavius had eſtabliſhed their monar- 


1 


chies, chere were many bricht geniufes, who 


were eminent under their government. Ariſto- 


tle maintained a friendſhip and epiſtolary cor- 


reſpondence with Alexander. In the time of 
the ſame monarch lived Theophraſtus, and the 

ic Diogenes. Then alſo Demoſthenes and 

ichines ſpoke their two celebrated orations. 
So likewiſe, in the time of Octavius, Virgil 
wrote his /ZEneid,” and with Horace, Varius, and 
many other fine writers, partvok of his protec- 
tion and royal munificence, But then it muſt be 
remembe;ed, that theſe men were bred and edu- 


of any thing farther in the kind. 


pre- noble . Longinus— egi la 78. yig inert wh 


1 5 EAEYOEPLA, 5 l- 
mira % Ah hair To mgibuuer wi; ws Ns, 
Tic ig T4 wywriie QnoTyalag, © It is liberty 
formed to nurſe the ſentiments of great ge- 
niuſes 3 to inſpire them with hope; to push 
the propenſity of. conteſt one with ano- 
ther, and generous emulation of being the 
firſt in rank,” De Sahl. Sed. 44. * 
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whole with ſuch a pregnant brevity, that 
In every ſentence we ſeem to read a page. 
How exquifitely is this all performed in 
Greek! Let thoſe, who imagine it may 
be done as well in another language, ſatis- 
fy themſelves, either by attempting to 
tranſlate him, or by peruſing his tranſla- 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either Xe- 
nophon or Plato, nothing of this method 
and ſtrict order appears. The formal and 

didaQtic is wholly dropt. Whatever they 
may teach, it is without profeſſing to be 
teachers; a train of dialogue and truly 
polite addreſs, in which, as in a mirror, 
we beho!d human life adorned in alk its 
colours of ſentiment and manners, 

And yet, though theſe differ in this 
manner from the Stagyrite, how differ- 
ent are they likewiſe in character from 
each other !—Plato, copious, figurative, 
and majeſtic ; intermixing at times the 
facetious and fatiric; enriching his works 
with tales'and fables, and the myſtic the. 
ology of ancient times. Xenophon, the 
pattern of perfect ſimplicity ; every where 
fmooth, harmonious, and pure; declining 
the figurative, the marvellous, and the 


the ſentiment ĩtſelf. 
The language, in the mean time in 
which he and Plato wrote, appears to ſuit 
ſo accurately with the ſtyle of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we cannot 
help thinking, that it is he alone Who has 
hit its character, and that it could not 
have appeared ſo elegant in any other 
manner. Nen | 
And thus is the Greek tongue, from its 


© - Propriety and univerſality, made for all 
| that js grear and all that is beautiful, in 


every ſubject and under every form of 
writing: | a 


Ons ingenium, Graiis dedit ore rotundo 
Mofa loqui. | . 


It were to be wiſhed, that thoſe amongſt 
us, who either write or read with a view to 
* their liberal leiſure (for as to ſuch 
'as do either from views more ſordid, we 
leave them, like ſlaves, to their deſtined 
drudgery) it were to be wiſhed, I ſay, that 
the liberal (if they have areliſh for letters) 
would infpe& the finiſhed models of Gre- 
cian literature ; that they not waſte 
thoſe hours, which they cannot recal, 
upon the meaner productions of the French 


* 


myſtic; aſcending but rarely into the ſub- 
lime ; nor then ſo much truſting to the co- 
lours of ſtyle, as to the intrinſic dignity of 


and Engliſh preſs; that fungous 

rowth of novels and of pamphlets, where 
it is to be feared, they rarely find any ra- 
tional pleaſure, and more rarely ſtill any 
ſolid improvement. 

To be competently ſkilled in. ancient 
learning is by no means a work of ſuch 
inſuperable pains. The very progreſs it- 
ſelf 18 attended with delight, and reſembles 
a journey through ſome pleaſant country, 
where, every mile we advance, new charms 
ariſe, It is certainly as eaſy to be a ſcho · 
lar, as a gameſter, or many other characters 
equally illiberal and low. The fame ap- 
plicazion, the ſame quantity of habit, will 
fit us for one as completely as for the 
other. And as to thoſe who tell us, with 
an air of ſeeming wiſdom, that it is men, 
and not books, we mult ſtudy to become 
knowing; this J have always remarked, 
from repeated experience, to be the com- 
mon conſolation and language of dunces. 
They ſhelter their ignorance under a few 
bright examples, whoſe tranſcendent abi- 
lities, without the common helps, have 
been ſufficient of themſelves to great and 
important ends, Bur alas ! 


Decipit exemplar vitiis imitabile— 


In truth, each man's underftanding, 
when ripened and mature, is a compoſite 
of natural capacity, and of 2 
habit. Hence the greateſt men will 
be neceſſarily thoſe who poſſeſs the beſt 
capacities, cultivated with the beſt ha- 
bits. Hence alſo moderate capacities, 
when adorned with valuable ſcience, will 
far tranſcend others the moſt acute by na- 
ture, when either neglected, or applied to 
low and baſe purpoſes. And thus, for 
the honour of culture and good learning, 
they are able to render a man, if he will 
take the pains, intrinſically more excellent 


than his natural ſuperiors. Harris. 
5 207. Hiſtory of the Limits and Extent of 
the Middle Age. 


When the magnitude of the Roman 
empire grew enormous, and there were 


two imperial cities, Rome aud Conſtanti- 
nople, then that happened which was na- 


tural; out of one empire it became two, 
diſtinguiſhed by the different names of the 
Weſtern, and the Eaſtern. 


The Weſtern empire ſoon ſunk, So 
early as in the fifth cent 


Rome, once 


the miſtreſs of nations, beheld herſelf at 
the feet of a Gothic ſovereign. The 
Eaſtern empire laſted many centunes 

| I, longer, 
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longer, and, though often impaired. by 
external enemies, and weakened as often 
by internal. faQions, yet ſtill it retained 
traces of its ancient ſplendor, reſembling, 
in the language of Virgil, ſome fait but 
faded flower: 

i uc, necdum, ſua forma 

mm _— — — w_ r © 


At length, after various plunges and 
various eſcapes, it was totally anmhilated 
in the fifteenth century by the victorious 
arms of Mahomet the Great. 

The interval between the fall of theſe 
two empires (the Weſtern or Latin in the 
fifth century, the Eaſtern or Grecian in 
the fifteenth) making a ſpace of near a 
thoaſand years, conſtitutes what we call 
the Middle Age. ; 

Dominion paſſed during this interval 
into the hands of rude, illiterate men: men 
who conquered more by multitude than by 
military ſkill; and who, having little or 
no taſte either for ſciences or arts, natu- 
rally deſpiſed thoſe things from which the 
had reaped no advantage. 5 
This was the age 

ds; of Leonine verſes, (that is, of bad 
tin put into rhime ;) of projects, to de - 
cide truth by ploughthares and battoons; 
of cruſades, to conquer infidels, and ex- 
_ tirpate heretics ; of princes depoſed, not as 
Crceſns was by Cyrus, but one who had 
no armies, who did not even wear a 
ſword. | | 
Different portions of this age have been 
diſtinguiſhed by differentdeſcriptions: ſuch 
as Sæculum Monotheleticum, Szculum Ei- 
conoclaſticum, $zculum Obſcurum, Sæcu- 
lum Ferreum, Szculum Hildibrandinum, 
e.; ſtrange names it muſt be confeſt, 
ſome more obvious, others leſs ſo, yet none 
tending to furniſh us with any high or 
promiſing ideas. 

And yet we muſt acknowledge, for the 
honour of humanity and of its great and 
divine Author, who never forſakes it, that 
ſome ſparks of intelle& were at all times 
viſible, through the whole of this dark and 
dreary peri It is here we muſt look 
for the taſte and literature of the times. 
The few who were enlightened, when 
arts and ſciences were thus obſcured, may 
be ſaid to have, happily maintained the 
continuity of knowledge; to have been (if 
I may uſe the expreſſion) like the twilight 
ofa ſummer's night ; that auſpicious gleam 


between the ſetting and the riſing ſun, | 


which, though it cannot retain the luſtre 
* I 4 1 N — a 


of Monkery and Le- 
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of the day, helps at leaſt to ſave us from 


the totality of darkneſs. Harris, 
208. An Account of the Deftruftion of the 
? | 1 Library. | 
« When Alexandria' was taken by the 


«© Mahometans, Amrus, their commander, 
« found there Philoponus, whoſe conver- 
* ſation highly pleaſed him, as Amrus was 
« a lover of letters, and Philoponus a 
« -learned man. Ona certain day Philo- 
* ponus ſaid to him: Vou have viſited _ 
“all the repoſitories or public warehodſes 
« in Alexandria, and you have fealed up 


« things of every ſort that are found there. 


« As to thoſe things that may be uſeful to 


« you, I preſume to ſay nothing; but as 


«« to things of no ſervice to you, ſome f 


« them perhaps may be more ſuitable to 
% me. Amrus ſaid to him: And what 
« is it you want?” The philoſophical 


« books (replied he} preſerved in the royal 


„libraries.“ © This (ſaid Amrus) is a re- 
a _ upon which I cannot decide. You' 
deſire a thing where I can ifſue no or- 
« ders till I have leave from Omar, the 


commander of the faithful,'—Letters 


« were accordingly written to Omar, in- 
« forming hini of what Philoponus had 


« ſaid; and an anſwer was returned by 


« Omar, to the following purport: As 
„ to the books of which you have made 


„ mention, if there be contained in them 


«. what accords with the book of God 


(meaning the Alcoran) there is without 
« them, in the book of God, all that is 
« ſufficient, But if there be any thing in 


« them repugnant to that book, we in no 
« reſpe& want them. Order them there- 
« fore to be all deſtroyed.” Amrus, u 

« this ordered them to bediſperſed through 


« the baths of Alexandria, and to be there 


«« burnt in making the baths warm. After 
« this manner, in the ſpace of fix months, 
« they were all conſumed,” ' 


The hiſtoriap, having related the flory, 


adds from his own feelings, Hear what 
« was done, and wonder !” _ - 

Thus ended this noble library; and thus 
began, if it did not begin ſooner, the age 
of barbarity and ignorance, . 


Account of 
ATuzns, from the Time of her PER. 
san Triumph to that of ber becomin 
fubje# to the Tunxxs.Shetch, during 
- this long Interval, of ber Political and 

Literary State ; of her Philoſophers; of 
lier Gywnafia; of ber good and bad Fer- 


tune, 
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tune. c. fe. Manners of the preſent 
Inhabitants. —Qlives aud Honey. 


When the Athenians had delivered them- 
ſelves from the tyranny of Piſiſtratus, and 
after this had defeated the vaſt efforts of 
the Perſians, and that againſt two ſuccel- . 
five invaders, Darius and Xerxes, they 
may be conſidered as at the ſummit of 
their national glory. For more than 
half a century afterwards they main- 
tained, without controul, the ſovereigaty 
of Greece. | 

As their taſte was naturally good, arts 
of every kind ſoon toſe among them, and 
flouriſhed. Valour had given them re- 
putation; reputation gave them an aſcend- 
ant; and that aſcendant produced a ſecu - 
rity, which left their minds at eaſe, and 
gave them leiſure to cultivate every thing 
liberal or elegant. 5 

It was then that Pericles adorned the 
City with temples, theatres, and other beau- 
- tiful public buildings. Phidias, the great 
ſculptor, was employed as his architect; 
who, when he had erected edifices, adorned 
them himſelf, and added ſtatues and baſſo- 
relie vos, the admiration of every beholder. 


It was then that Polygnotus and Myro 


painted; that Sophocles and Euripides 
wrote; and, not long after, that they ſaw 
the divine Socrates. | 
Human affairs are by nature prone to 
change; and ftates, as well as individuals, 
are born to decay. Jealouſy and ambition 
inſenſibly fomented wars: and ſucceſs in 
theſe wars, as in others, was often various. 
The military ſtrength of the Athenians 
was firſt impaired by the Lacedemonians ; 
after that, it was again humiliated, under 
inondas, by the Thebans; and, laſt 
_ of all, it was wholly cruſhed by the Mace- 
donian Philip, | 
But though their political ſovereignty 
was laſt, yet, happily for mankind, their 
love of literature and arts did not fink 
along with it. | 
- Juſt at the cloſe of their golden days of 
2 flouriſhed Xenophon and Plato, the 
1 — of Socrates; and from Plato de- 
ſcended that race of philoſophers called the 
Old Academ m. i 
Auiſtotle, who was Plato's diſciple, may 
be ſaid not to have invented a new philo- 
2 bt rather to have tempered the 
lime andrapturaus myſteries of his maſ- 
„ 


ter with method, order, and a ſtricter mode 
of reaſoning. a 

Zeno, who was himſelf alſo educated in 
the principles of Platoniſm, only differed 
from Plato in the comparative eftimate of 
things, allowing nothing to be intrinſically 

ood but virtue, nothiag intrinſically bad 
ut vice, and corſidering all other things 
to be in themſelves indifferent. 

He too, and Ariſtotle, accurately culti- 
vated logic, but in diſte rent ways: for Ari- 
ſtotle chiefly dwelt upon the ſimple ſyllo- 
giſm; Zeno upon that which is derived 
out of it, the compound or hypothetic. 
Both too, as well as other philoſophers, 
cultivated rhetoric along with logic; hold- 
ing a knowledge in both to be requiſite 
for thoſe who think of addreſſing mankind 
with all the efficacy of perſuaſion. Zeno 
clegantly illuſt;ated the force of theſe two 
powers by a ſimile, taken from the hand: 
the cloſe power of logic he compared to 
the fiſt, or hand compreſt; the diffuſe power 
of logic, to the palm, or hand open. 

I ſaall mention but two ſects more, the 
New Academy, and the Epicurean. 

The New Academy, ſo called from the 
Old Academy (the name given to the 
ſchool of Plato) was founded by Arcclilas, 
and ably maintained by Carneades. From 
a miſtaken imitation of the great parent of 
philoſophy, Socrates, (particularly as he 
appears in the dia of Plato) becauſe 

tes doubted ſome things, therefore 
Arceſilas and Carneades doubted all. 

Epicurus drew from another ſource : De- 
mocritus had taught him atoms and a void. 
By the fortuitous concourſe of atoms he 
fancied be could form a World, while by 
a feigned veneration he complimented 
away his gods, and totally denied their 

3 222 the r of 4 

ould impair their uninterrupted flate 0 
bliſs. Virtue. be — though 
not for the ſake of virtue, but pleaſure; 
pleature, according to him, being our chief 
and ſovereign good. It muſt be conſeſt, 
however, that though his. principles were 
erroneous, and even bad, never was a man 
more temperate and humane; never was 
a man more beloved by his friends, or 
more cordially attached to them in affec - 

tionate eſteem. 


We ha ve already mentioned the alliance 


between philoſophy and rhetorick. This 


cannot be thought wonderful, if rhetorick 
be the art by which men are perſuaded, 
and if men cannot be perſuaded without 2 


- knowledge of human nature: * 


” e . n 


a 


but philoſophy, can procure us this know- 
lege ? 
5 was for this reaſon the ableſt Greeks 
iloſophers not only taught (as we hinted 
fore) but wrote alſo treatiſes upon rhe- 
torie. They had a farther inducement, 
and that was the 22 — of — 
language, as it was then ſpoken among 
7 4 and polite. They would have 
been aſhamed. to have delivered philoſo- 
phy, as it has been too often delivered 
fince, in compoſitions as clumſy as the com- 
mon diale& of the mere vulgar. | 

The ſame love of elegance, which made 
them attend to their ſtyle, made them at- 
tend even to the places where their philo- 
ſophy was taught. 

Plato delivered his lectures in a place 
ſhaded with groves; on the banks of the 
river Iliſſus; and — as . once be · 
longed to a perſon called Academus, was 
2 his name, the Academy. Ari- 
ſtotle choſe another ſpot of a ſimilar cha- 
racer, where there were trees and ſhade ; 
a ſpot called the Lycæum. Zeno taught 
in à portico. or colonnade; diſtinguiſhed 
from other buildings of that ſort (of which 
the Athenians had many) by the name of 
the Variegated Portico, the walls being 
decorated with various paintings of Poly- 
gnotus and Myro, two-capital maſters of 
that tranſcendent petiod. Epicurus ad- 
dreſſed his hearers in thoſe well-known 
gardens called, after his own- name, the 
gardens of Epicurus. | 

Some of theſe places gave names to the 
doctrines which were taught there. Pla- 
to's philoſophy took its name of Acade- 
mic; from the Academy; that of Zeno was 
called the Stoic, from a Greek word fi 
fying a portico. | | 
| The yſtem indeed of Ariſtotle was not 
denominated-from the place, but was call- 
ed Peripatetic, from the manner in which 
he taught; from his walking about at the 
time when he diſſerted. The term Epicu- 
rean philoſophy needs no explanation. 
Open air, ſhade, water, and pleaſant 
walks, ſeem above all things to favour that 
exerciſe the beſt ſuited to contemplation, I 
mean gentle walking, without inducing fa- 
tigue. The many agreeable walks in and 
wout Oxford may teach my own country- 
men the truth of this aſſertion, and beſt 
explain how Horace lived, white the ſtu- 
dent at Athens, employed (as he tells us) 


| inter Sees Academiquerere verum. 
Theſe places of public inſtitution were 
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called among the Greeks by the name of 
Gymnaſia, in which, whatever that word 


might have originally meant, were taught 


all thoſe exercites, andall thoſe arts, which 
tended to cultivate not only the body but 
the mind. As man was a being conſiſting 
of both, the Greeks could not conſider that 
education as complete in which both were 
not regarded, and both properly formed. 

Hence their Gymnaſia, with reference to 


this double end, were adorned with two 


ſtatues, thoſe of Mercury and of Hercules; 
the corporeal accompliſhments being. pa- 


tronized (as they ſuppoſed) by the God 


of e the mental accompliſhments, 


by the God of ingenuity. | . 
It is to be feared, that many places, now 
called Academies, ſcarce deſerve the name 


upon this extenſive plan, if the profeſſors 
teach no more than how to dance, fence, 
and ride upon horſes. X 14 
It was for the cultivation of every libe- 
ral accompliſhment that Athens was cele- 
brated (as we have ſaid) during many cen- 
turies, long after her political influence was 
loſt, and at an end. 24 0 
When Alexander the Great died, many 
tyrants, like many hydras, immediate! 


ſprung up. Athens then, though ſhe ſtill 


maintained the form of her ancient go- 
vernment, was perpetually checked and 
humiliated by their inſolence. Antipater 


deſtroyed her orators; and ſhe was ſacked 


by Demetrius. At length ſhe became ſub- 
je& to the all-powerful Romans, and found 
the cruel Sylla her ſevereſt enemy. 

His face (which perhaps indicated his 
manners, was of a purple red, intermixed 
with white, This circumſtance could not 
eſcape the witty Athenians: they deſcribed 
him in a verſe, and ridiculouſly ſaid, 
| Sylla's face is a mulberry, ſprinkled with meal. 


The devaſtations and . carnage which he 
cauſed ſoon after, gave them too much rea» 
ſon to repent their ſarcaſm. 

The civil war between Cæſar and Pom- 


pey ſoon followed, and their natural love of 


liberty made them fide with Pompey. Here 
again they were unfortunate, for Cæſar con 

ered... But Cæſar did not treat them like 
Ju Wich that clemency, which made 
ſo amiable a part of his character, he diſ- 


miſſed them, by a fine alluſion to their il- 


luſtrious anceſtors, ſaying, * that he ſpared 
« the living for the lake of the dead.” 
Another ſtorm followed ſoon after this, 
the wars of Brutus and Caſſius with Augu- 
ftus and Antony, Their partiality for li- 
os x berty 
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berty did not here forſake them; they took 
part in the conteſt with the two patriot Ro- 
mans, and erected their ſtatues near their 
own ancient deliverers, Harmodius and 
Ariſtogiton, who had ſlain Hipparchus. 
But they were ſtill unhappy, for their ene- 
mies triumphed. Wer 

They made their peace however with 
Auguſtus; and, having met afterwards 
with different treatment under different 
emperors, ſometimes favourable, ſome- 
times harſh, and never more ſevere than 
under Veſpaſian, their oppreſſions were at 
length relieved by the virtuous Nerva and 
Trajan. | 

Mankind, during the interval which be- 
gan from Nerva, and which extended to 
the death of that beſt of emperors, Marcus 

Antoninus, felt a reſpite from thoſe evils 
which they had fo ſeverely felt before, and 
which they felt ſo ſeverely revived under 
Commodus, and his wretched ſucceſſers, 

- Athens, during the above golden pe- 
riod, enjoyed more than all others the ge- 
neral felicity, for ſhe found- in Adrian ſo 
generous a benefactor, that her citizens 


Could hardly help eſteeming him a ſecond 


founder. He d their old privileges, 
ve them new; ired their ancient 
ildings, and added others of his own, 
Marcus Antoninus, although he did not do 
_ fo much, - ſtill continued to ſhew them his 
benevolent attention. | 
If from this period we turn our eyes 
Back, we ſhall lud, for centuries before, 
that Athens was the place of education, not 
only for Greeks, but for Romans. Twas 
hither that Horace was ſent by his father ; 


etwas here that Cicero on his ſon Marcus 
t 


under Cratippus, one of the ableſt philoſo- 
phers then belonging to that city. 

The ſects of philoſophers which we have 
already deſcribed, were ſtill exiſting when 
St. Paul came thither. We cannot enough 
admire the ſuperior eloquence of that apoſ- 
tle, in his manner of addreſſing fo intelli- 
gent an audience. We cannot enough ad- 
mire the ſublimity of his exordium ; the 
3 of his mentioning an altar which 

he had found there; and his quotation from 
Aratus, cne of their well- own- poets. 
Acts xvii. 22. 
Nor was Athens only celebrated for the 
reſidence of philoſphers, and the inſtitu- 
tion of youth: Men of rank and fortune 


found pleaſure in a retreat which contribut- 
viſited Athens, and gives, it his epiſtles, an 


ed ſo much to their liberal enjoyment. 
The friend and correſpondent of Ci- 
cero, T. Pomponius, from his long attach 


ment to this city and country, had attained 
ſuch a perfeQion in its arts and language, 
that he acquired to himſelf the additional 
name of Atticus. This great man may be 
ſaid to have lived during times of the worſt 
and eruelleſt factions. His you was ſpent 
under Sylla and Marius; the middle of his 
life during all the ſanguinary ſcenes that 
followed ; and when he was old, he faw 
the proſcriptions of Antony and Oftavius, 
Vet th Cicero and a multitude more 
of the beſt men periſhed, he had the 

fortune to ſurvive every danger. Nor did 


he ſeek a ſafety for himſelf alone: his vir- 


tue ſo recommended him to the leaders of 


every fide, that he was able to fave not 
himſelf alone, but the lives and fortunes of 
many of his friends. 

When we look to this amiable character, 
we may well ſuppoſe, that it was not mere- 
ly for amuſement that he choſe to live at 
Athens; but rather that, by reſiding there, 
he might ſo far realize philoſophy, as to 
employ it for the conduct of life, and not 
merely for oſtentation. 

Another perſon, during a better period 
(that I mean between Nerva and Marcus 
Antoninus) was equally celebrated for his 
affection to this city. By this perſon I 
mean Herodes Atticus, who acquired the 
laſt name from the ſame reaſons for which it 
had formerly been given to Pomponius. 

We have remarked already, that viciſi- 
tudes befal both men and cities, and changes 
too often happen from proſperous to ad- 
verſe. Such was the ſtate of Athens, un- 
der the ſucceſſors of Alexander, and ſo on 
from Sylla down to the time of Auguſtus. 
It ſhared the ſame hard fate with the Ro- 
man empire in general, upon the acceſſion 
of Commodus. _ 57 0 

At length, er A certain 1 5 . 
Barbarians of the North began —— in- 
to the South. Rome was taken by Alaric, 
and Athens was beſieged by the ſame. Vet 
here we are informed (at leaſt we learn fo 
from hiſtory) that it was miraculouſly ſaved 
by Minerva and Achilles. The goddeſs, 
it ſeems, and the hero, both of them ap- 
peared, compelling the invader to raiſe the 
ſiege. $638; 54 - Harris. 
$ 210. The Account given by SYXE- 

$1Us of ATHENS, and its ſubſequent 

Syneſius, who lived in the fifth century, 
account of his viſit, Its luſtre appears at 


that time to have been greatly diminiſhed. 
+ ; Among 
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Among other things he informs us, that 
the celebrated portieo or colonnade; the 
Greek name of which gave name to the 
ſe& of Stoics, had, by an oppreſſive pro- 
conſul, been deſpoiled of its fine pictures; 
and that, on this devaſtation, it had been 
forſaken by thoſe philoſophers, 

In the thirteenth century, when the 
Grecian empire was cruelly oppreſſed by 
the cruſaders, and all things in confuſion, 
Athens was beſieged by one Segurus Leo, 
who was unable to take it; and, after 
that, by a Marquis of Montſerrat, to whom 
it ſurrendered. I 

Its fortune after this was various; and it 
was ſometimes under the Venetians, ſome- 
times under the Catalonians, till Mahomet 
the Great made himſelf maſter of Conſtan- 
tinople. This fatal cataſtrophe (which 
happened near two thouſand years after 
the time of Piſiſtratus) brought Athens, 
and with it” all Greece, into the hands of 
the Turks, under whoſe deſpotic yoke it 
has continued ever fince. | 

The city from this time has been occa- 
fionally viſited, and deſcriptions of it pub- 
liſhed by different travellers. Wheeler 
was there along with in the time of 
our Charles the Second, and both of them 
have publiſhed curious and valuable narra- 
tives. Others, as well natives of this 
iſland as foreigners, have been there ſince, 
and ſome have given (as Monſr. Le Roy) 
ſpecious publications of what we are to 
ſuppoſe they ſaw. None however have 
equalled the truth, the accuracy, and the 
_— of Mr. Stuart, who, after having 
reſided there between three and four years, 
has given ſuch plans and elevations of the 
capital buildings now ſanding, together 
with learned comments to elucidate every 
part, that he ſeems, as far as was poſſible 
for the power of deſcription, to have re- 
ſtored the city to its ancient ſplendour. 

Hle has not only given us the greater 
outlines and their meaſures, but ſeparate 
meaſures and drawings of the minuter de- 
corations; ſo that a Britiſh artiſt may (if 
he pleaſe) follow Phidias, and build in Bri- 
tain as Phidias did at Athens, ; 

Spon, ſpeaking of Attica, ſays, * that 
the road near Athens was. pleaſing, and 


the very peaſants poliſhed.” Speaking of 


the Athenians in general, he ſays of them 
ils ont une politeſſe d'eſprit naturelle, 
& beau np d' addreſſe dans toutes les af - 
es, qu'ils entreprenent.“ 
Wheeler, who was Spon's fellow-tra- 
veller, ſays as follows, when he and his 


* 


company approached Athens: We be- 
gan now to think ourſelves. in a more ei- 
vilized country than we had yet paſt: for 
not a ſhepherd that we met, but bid us wel- 
come, and wiſhed us a, good journey.“ 
p. 335. Speaking of the Athenians, he 
adds, « This muſt with great truth be ſaid 
of them; their bad fortune hath not been 
able to take from them what they have by 
nature, that is, much ſubtlety or wit.” 
p. 347. And again. The Athenians, 
notwithſtanding the long poſſeſſion that 
barbariſm hath had of this place, ſeem to 
be much more poliſhed, in point of man- 
ners and converſation, 'than any other in 
theſe parts; being civil, and of reſpectful 
behaviour to all, and highly complimental 
in their diſcourſe.” p. 356. | 
Stuart ſays of he preſent Athenians, 
what Spon and Wheeler ſaid of their fore- 
fathers ö he found in them the ſame ad- 
dels, the ſame natural acuteveſs, though 
ſeverely curbed by their deſpotic matters.” 
One cuſtom I cannot omit. He tells me, 
that frequently at their convivial meetings, 
one of the company takes what they now 
call a lyre, though it is rather a ſpecies of 
guitar, and after a ſhort prelude on the in- 
ſtrument, as if he were waiting for inſpira- 
tion, accompanies his inſtrumental muſic 
with his voice, ſuddenly chanting ſome ex- 
tempore verſes, which ſeldom exceed two 
or — diſtichs; that he then delivers the 
lyre to his neighbour, who, after he has 
one the ſame, — it to another; and 
that ſo the lyre circulates, till it has paſt 
round the table. 5 - 
Nor can I forget his informing me, that, 
notwithſtanding the various fortunes of 
Athens, as a city, Attica was ſtill famous 
for Olives, and Mount Hymettus for Honey. 
Human inſtitutions periſh, but Nature is 
permanent. A ORE 
5 211. Auecdate of the Modern GREEKS: 
I ſhall quit the Greeks, after I have re- 
lated a ſhort narrative; a narrative, ſo far 
curious, as it helps to prove, that even 
among the preſent Greeks, in the day of 
ſervitude, the remembrance of their ancien 
glory is not totally extinct. 1 
When the late Mr. Anſon (Lord Anſon's 
brother) was upon his travels in the Eaſt, 
he hired a veſſel to viſit the iſle of Tene- 
dos, His pilot, an old Greek, as they were 
failing along, ſaid with ſome ſatisfacttion, 
« There twas our fleet lay.“ Mr. Anſon 
demanded, What fleet ?” « What fleet!“ 
replied the old man (a little piqued at the 
KK 2 queſtion) - 


6 
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pms « why our Grecian fleet at the deſcribed, twas natural they ſhould paint 


Harris. 


eof.Troy®.” 


9212. On the different Modes of Hiſtory. 


The modes indeed of hiſtory. appear to 
be different. There is a mode which we 
may call hiſtorical declamation; a mode, 


where the author, dwelling little upon facts, 


indulges himſelf in various and copious re- 
ions. 8 

Whatever good (if any) may be derived 
from this method, it is not likely to give 
us much knowledge of facts. | 

Another mode 1s, that which I call gene- 
ral or rather public hiſtory; a mode abun- 
dant in facts, where treaties and alliances, 
battles. and fieges, marches and retreats, 
are accurately detailed ; together with 
dates, deſcriptions, tables, plans, and all the 
collateral helps both of chronology and 
geography. EE Rs 
In this, no doubt, there is utility: yet 
the ſameneſs of the events reſembles not a 
little the ſameneſs of human bodies. One 
head, two ſhoulders, two legs, &c. ſeem 
equally to chareReriſe an European and an 
African; a native of old Rome, and a na- 
tive of modern. : 

A third ſpecies of hiſtory ſtill behind, is 


that which gives a ſample of ſentiments 


and manners, 


If the account of theſe laſt be faithful, 


it cannot fail being inſtructive, ſince we 
view through theſe the interior of human 
nature. Tis by theſe we perceive what 
ſort of animal man is: fo that while not 
only E are diſtinguiſhed from 
Aſiatics, but Engliſh from French, French 
from Italians, and (what is ſtill more) every 
individual from his neighbour; we view 
at the ſame time one nature, which is com- 
mon to them all. F 

Horace informs us that a drama, where 
the ſentiments and manners are well pre- 
ſerved, will x6 the audience- more than 
a pompous fable, where they are 6-9 


Perhaps what is true in dramatic com 


tion, is no leſs true in hiſtorical. 


Plutarch, among the Greek hiſtorians, 
appears in a jar manner to have me- 
rited this praiſe. , 


Nor oughtd. to omit (as I ſhall ſoon re- 


fer to them) ſome of our beſt Monkiſh 


hiſtorians, though prone upon occaſion to 
degenerate into the incredible. As they 
often lived during the times which they 
F „ Thi: tory was told the author, Mr. Harris, 
by Mr. Anſon bimfeff. | 

5 


the life and the manners which they ſaw. 
ö Ibid. 
213. Concerning Natural Beauly; itt 
a 2 the ſame in all Times. — TuESsSA- 
LIaN IEuTIE.— Tf. of VIII, 
and Hor acs—ef MIL ron, in deſcrib- 
ing Paradiſe—exhibited of late Years firſt 
in Pictures — ibence transferred to Exc- 
L1SH Garden — net wanting to the en- 
_ lightentd Few of the middle Age proved 
in LELAND, PETRARCH, and SAn- 
NAZARIUS.— Compariſon between the 
. Younger Crus, and PHILIP Lg 
BzL of FRANCE. | 


Let us paſs for a moment from the ele. 
gant works of Art, to the more elegant 
works of Nature. The two ſubjects are ſo 
nearly allied, that the ſame taſte uſually 
rehſhes them both. 

Now there is nothing more certain, than 
that the face of inanimate nature has been 
at all times captivating. The vulgar, in- 
deed, look no farther than to ſcenes of cul- 
ture, becauſe. all their views merely ter- 
minate in utility, They only remark, that 
tis fine barley; that tis rich clover; as an 


ox or an aſs, if they could ſpeak, would in- 


form us. But the li have nobler views; 
and though they give to culture its due 
iſe, they can be delighted with natural 
uties, where culture was never known. 
Ages ago they have celebrated with en- 
thuſiaſtic rapture, © a deep retired vale, 
« with a river ruſhing through it ; a vale 
« having its ſides formed by two immenſe 
« and oppoſite mountains, and thoſe fides 
« diverſiked by woods, precipices, rocks, 
« and romantic caverns.” Such was the 
ſcene produced by the river Peneus, as it 
ran between the mountains Olympus and 
Offa, in that well-known vale the Theſ- 
ſalian Tempe. | 
„Virgil and Horace, the firſt for taſte 
among the Romans, appear to have been 
enamoured with the beauties of this cha- 
rater. Horace prayed' for a villa, where 
there was a garden, a rivulet, and above 


theſe a little grove: | | | 


Hortus ubi et tecto vicinus jugis aquæ fons, 
Et paulùm ſylvæ ſuper his toret. 1 VI 
To, $1 2 


Virgil wiſhed to enjoy rivers and woods, 
and to be hid under immenſe ſhade in the 
cool valleys of mount Hæmus— 
—0Q qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 
Biker, et Menn een protetzat unibri ? 
er. Bats 4 | * Georg, II- - | 
The 
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The great elements of this ſpecies of 
beauty, according to theſe principles, were 
water, wood, and uneven ground; to which 
may be added a fourth, that is to ſay, 
lawn. Tis the happy mixture of theſe 
four that produces every ſcene of natural 
beauty, as tis a more myſterious mixture 
of other elements (perhaps as ſimple, and 
not more innumber) that produces a world 
or univerſe, | | | 
Virgil and Horace having been quoted, 
we may quote, with equal truth, our great 
countryman, Milton, Speaking of the 
flowers of Paradiſe, he calls them flowers, 

ich not nice Art | 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Pours forth profuſe on hill, and dale, and plain. 

P. L. IV. 245. 
Soon after this he ſubjoins— 
? — = this was the place, 
A happy rural (eat, of various view. 


He explains this variety, by recountin 

the lawns, the flocks, the hillocks, the 2 2 
leys, the grots, the waterfalls, the lakes, 
&c. &c. And in another book, deſcribing 
the approach of Raphael, he informs us, 


that this divine meſſenger paſt 


— — through groves of myrrh, 
And flow'ring odours, caſſia, nard, and balm, 
A wilderneſs of ſweets; for nature here 
Wanton'd as in her prime, and play'd at will 
Her virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweet, 
Wild above rule or art, enormous bliſs d“ 
IV. 292. 


The painters in the preceding century 
ſeem to have felt the power of theſe ele- 


ments, and to have transferred them into 
their landſcapes with ſuch amazing force, 


that they appear not ſo much to haye fol- 


lowed as to have emulated nature. Claude 
de Lorraine, the Pouſſins, Salvator Roſa, 
and a few more, may-be called ſuperior 


_ artiſts in this exquiſite taſte. 
Our gardens in the mean time were taſte- 


leſs and infipid, Thoſe who made them, 
thought the farther they wandered from 
nature, the nearer they approached the 
ſublime. Unfortunately, where they tra- 


velled, no ſublime was to be found; and 


the farther they went, the farther they left 
it behind. | a 5 
But perfection, alas! was not the work 


of a day. Many prejudices were to be re- 


moved; many gradual aſcents to be made; 
aſcents fxom bad ta good, and from good 
to hetter, hefore the delicious amenities 


of a Claude or a Pouſſin could be rivalled 


in a Stourhead, a Hagley, or a Stow; or 
the tremendous charms of a Salvator Roſa 


be equalled in the ſcenes of a Piercefieldy 


or a Mount Edgecumb. | 

Not however to forget the ſubject of our 
inquiry.—-Though it was not before the 
preſent century, that we eftablithed a 
chaſter taſte; though our neighbours at 
this inſtant are but learning it from us; 
and though to the _— every where it is 
totally tacomprehen 
in rank, or vulgar in capacity): yet, 
even in the darkeſt periods we have been 
treating of, periods when taſte is often 
thought to have been loſt, we ſhall filt 
diſeover an enlightened few, who 8 
no means inſenhible to the power of theſe 
beauties. | 

How warmly does Leland deſeribe Guy's 
Clif; Sannazarius, his villa of Mergillina ; 
and Petrarch, his favourite Vaucluſe! 
Take Guy's Cliff from Leland in hisown 
old Engliſh, mixt with Latin—“ It is a 
«+ place meet for the Muſes; there is ſy- 
10 — a praty wood ; antra in vivo ſaxo 
« (grottos in the living rock); the river 
rolling over the ſtones with a praty 
« noyſe.” His Latin is more elegant 
« Nemuſculum ibidem opacum, fontes li- 


* quidi et gemmei, prata, florida, antra 


« muſcoſa, rivi levis et per ſaxa decurſus, 
« nec non ſolitudo et quies Muſis amieiſ- 


C ſima. Vol. iv. p. 66. 8 


Mergillina, the villa of Sannazarius, near 
Naples, is thus ſketched in different parts 


of his poems : 


Exciſo in ſcopulo, fluctus unde aurea canos ' 
Deſpiciens, celſo ſe culmine Mergilline 
Attollit, nautiſque procul venientibus offert. 

* Sannas. De partu Virgin. I. 25. 

Rupis O] ſacræ, pelagique cuſtos, 

Villa, Nympaarum cuſtos et propinques 

Doridos—=—— | 

Tu mihi folos nemorum receſſus 

Das, et hazrentes per opaca lauros 

Saxa: Tu fontes, Aganippedumque 


Antra recludis. EY . 
| Ejuſd. Epigr. I, 2s 
—  qvxque in prmis mihi grata mĩnĩſtrat 
Otia, Mularumque cavas per ſaxa latebras, i 


Mergillina z novos funduut ubi citria flores. 
Citria, Medorum ſacros referentia lucos. 


Ejuſd. De partu Virgin, III. ſub. fin. 
De Fonte Mergillino, © 
Eſt mihi rivo vitrens perenni 1 72 : 


Fons, arenoſum prope littus, unde 
Seps deſcendens Gbi nauta rores - | 
7 Bold. Frier. II. 36. 

Tt would be difficult to tranſlate theſe 
elegant morſels.— It is ſufficient to expreſs 
EM: what 


% 


ble (be they vulgar, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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yhat they mean, colleQtively—* that the 
« villa of Mergillina had ſolitary woods; 
had groves of laurel and citron ; had 
«.prottos in the rock, with rivulets and 
«« ſprings; and that from its lofty ſituation 
* it hiked down ypon the ſea, and com- 
« manded an extenſive proſpect.“ 
It is no wonder that ſuch a villa ſhould 
our ſuch an owner. So ſtrong was 
is affection for it, that when, during the 
ſubſequent wars ia Italy, it was demoliſhed 
by the imperial troops, this unfortunate 
event was ſuppoſed to have haſtened his 
end ' 


Vaucluſe (Vallis Clauſa) the favourite 
retreat of Petrarch, was a romantic ſcene, 
pot far from Avignon. 


, « It is a valley, having on each hand, 


* as you enter, immenſe cliffs, but cloſed 
*.up at one of its ends by a ſemicircular 
ridge of them; from which incident it 
« denyes.its name. One of the moſt ſtu - 
e pendous of theſe cliffs ſtands in the front 
* of the ſemicircle, and has at its foot an 
opening into an immenſe cavern. With- 
in the moſt retired and gloomy part of 
te this cavern is a large oval baſon, the pro- 
te duction of nature, filled with pellucid and 
« unfathomable water; and from this re- 
te ſervoir iſſues a river of reſpectable mag- 
4 nitude, dividing, as it runs, the meadows 
te beneath, and winding through the pre- 
te cipices that impend from above,” . 

This is an imperfe@ ſketch of that ſpot, 


where Petrarch ſpent his time with ſo much 


delight, as to ſay that this alone was life to 
him, the reſt but a ſtate of puniſhment, 

In the two preceding narratives I ſeem 
to ſee an antici pation of that taſte for natu- 
ral beayty, which now appears to flouriſh 


through Great Britain in ſuch perfection. 


It is not to be doubted that the owner of 
Mergillina wou!d have been charmed with 
Mount Edgeumb; and the owner of Vau- 
cluſe have been delighted with Piercefeld. 
When we read in Xenophon, that the 
younger Cyrus had with his own hand 
planted trees ſor beauty, we are not ſur- 
priſed, though pleaſed with the ſtory, as 
the age was Solithed, and Cyrus an accom- 
nr ince. But when we read, that in 

beguming of the 14th century, a king 
of France (Philip le Be!) ſhould make it 
penal to cut down a tree, ui a ge gard? 
pour Ja beautè, * which had been preſerved 
for ity beauty; though we praiſe the law, 
we cannot 25 being ſurpriſed, that the 
prince ſhould at ſuch a period have been 
ip far enlightened, © Farin 


: * 


§ 214. Superior Literature and Knewledgy 
bet of the Greek and Latin Clergy, 


cv hence. Barbarity and Ignorance of the 


Laity, wwhence-—Samples of Lay Manner, 


in a Stery from Anna Comnena's Hiſtory. 
Church Authority ingenuouſly employed to 
check Barbarity—the ſame Authority em- 
played for other good Purpoſerm=to ſave the 
poor Tews—to flop Trials by Battle, — 
More ſuggeſted concerning Lay Manners — 
Feracity of the Northern Laymen, whence 
different Cauſes aſſigned. — Inventions 
during the dark Ages great, thaugh the 
Inventors often unknown. Inference ari/ 
ing from theſe Inventions. 


Before 1 = the Latins, I ſhall ſubjoin 
two or three obſervations on the Europeans 
in general. | 
he ſuperior characters for literature 
here enumerated, whether in the Weſtern 
or Eaſtern Chriſtendom (for jt is of Chriſ. 
tendom only we are now ſpeaking) were 
by far the greateſt part of them eccleſiaſ- 
tics. | 
In this number we have ſelected from 
among the Greeks the patriarch of Con. 
ſtantinople, Photius; Michael Pſellus; 
Euſtathius and Euſtratius, both of epiſco- 
pal dignity ; Planudes; Cardinal Beſſario 
—from among the Latins, venerable Bede; 
Gerbertus, afterwards Pope Silveſter the 
Second; Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland; 
Hildebert, Archbiſhop of Tours; Peter 
Abelard; John of Saliſbury, Biſhop of 
Chartres; Roger Bacon; Francis Petrarch; 
many Monkiſh hiſtorians; Æneas Sylvius, 
afterwards Pope Pius the Second, &c. 
Something has been already ſaid con- 
cerning each of theſe, and other eccleſiaſ- 
ties. At preſent we ſhall only remark, 
that it was neceſſary, from their very pic- 
feſſion, that they ſhould read and write; 


- accompliſbments/at that time uſually con- 


fined to themſelves, | 

Thoſe of the Weſtern Church were ob- 
liged to acquire ſome knowledge of Latin; 
and for Greek, to thoſe of the Eaſtern 
Church it was ſtill (with a few corruptions) 
their native language. 

If we add to theſe preparations their 
mode of life, which, being attended moſi!y 
with a decent competence, gave them im- 
menſe leiſure; it was not wonderful that, 
among ſuch a multitude, the more meritcy 


rious ſhould emerge and ſoar,” by, dint of 


genius, above the common herd, Similar 
effects proceed from ſimilar cauſes, The 
learning of Egypt was poſſeſt by they 


priclis; 
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prieſts; who were likewiſe left from their 
inſtitution to a life of leiſure. 

From the laity, on the other fide, who, 
from their mean education, wanted all 
theſe requiſites, they were in fa& no better 
than what Dryden calls them, a tribe of 
Iſſachar; a race, from their cradle bred in 
barbarity and ignorance, | 

A ſample of theſe illuſtrious laymen may 
be found in Anna Comnena's hiſtory of her 
father Alexius, who was Grecian em 
in the eleventh century, when the firſt 
Cruſade arrived at Conſtantinople. So 

miſcuous a rout of rude adventurers 
could not fail of giving umbrage to the 
Byzantine court, which was ftately and 
ceremonious, and conſcious withal of its 
internal debility, : bs 

After ſome altercation, the court 
mitted them to paſs into Aſia through the 
Imperial territories, upon their leaders 
taking an oath of fealty to the emperor. 

What happened at the performance of 
this ceremomal, is thus related by the fair 
hiſtorian above-mentioned, 

« All the commanders being aſſembled, 
« and Godfrey of Bulloign himſelf amon 
« the reſt, as ſoon as the oath was finiſhes: 
2 2 of = —— _ the audaciouſneſs 
« to ſeat himſelf beſide the emperor u 
« his throne, Earl Baldwin; one of x 
« own people, approaching, took the 
« count by -the in made him riſe from 
« the throne, and rebuked him for his 

The count roſe, but made no re- 
« ply, except it was in his on unknown 
« jargon, to mutter abuſe upon the em- 
P 125 5 37G 

« When all things were diſpatched, the 
«« emperor ſent for This man, and demand- 
ed who he was; whence he came, and of 
* what lineage ?—His anſwer was as fol- 
« lows—T'am a genuine Frank, and in the 
number of. their nobility. One thing I 
know, which is, that in a certain part of 
the country I came from, and in a place 
* where three ways meet, there ſtands an 
ancient church, where every one who 
has a defire to engage in fingle combat, 
having put himſelf into fighting order, 
comes, and there implores the aſſiſtance 
of the Deity, and then waits in expecta- 
tion of ſome one that will dare attack 
„him. On this ſpot I myſelf waited a 
long time, expecting and ſeeking ſome 
one that would arrive and fight me. But 
* the man, that would dare is, was no 
where to be found.” | 


« The emperor, having heard this 
« ſtrange narrative, replied pleaſantly— 
« Tf at the time when you ſought war, 
« you could not find it, a ſeaſon is now 


« m_— in which you will find wars 


« enough. I therefore give you this ad- 
« yice; not to place yourſelf either in the 
« rear of the army, or in the front, but 
« to keep among thoſe who ſupport the 
« centre; for I have long had know- 
« ledge of the Turkiſh method in their 
« wars,” ES | 

This was one of thoſe counts, or barons, 
the petty tyrants of Weſtern Europe; men, 
who, when they were not engaged in gene- 
ral wars (ſuch as the ravaging of a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, the maſſacring of infi- 
dels, heretics, &c.) had no other method 
of filling up their leiſure, than, through 
help of their vaſſals, by waging war upon 
one another. | : 18 

And here the humanity and wiſdom of 
the church cannot enough be admired, 
when by her authority (which was then 
mighty) ſhe endeavoured to ſhorten that 
ſcene of bloodſhed, which ſhe could not 
totally prohibit, The truce of God (a 
name given it purpoſely to render the mea- 
ſure more ſolemn) enjoined theſe ferocious 
beings, under the terrors of excommuni- 


cation, not to fight from Wedneſday even- 


ing to Manday morning, out of reverence 


to the myſteries accompliſhed on the other 


four days; the aſcenſion on Thurfday ; the 


crucifixion on Friday; the deſcent to hell 


on Saturday; and the reſurreQion on Sun- 


da . 

| I hope a farther obſervation will be par- 
doned, when I add, that the ſame humanity 
prevailed dyring the fourteenth century, 
and that the terrors of church power were 


then held forth with an intent equally laud- 


able. A dreadful plague at that period 
deſolated all Euro he Germans, with 
no better reaſon their own ſenſeleſs 
ſuperſtition, imputed this calamity to the 
Jews, who then lived _— m great 
i 69 + and ſplendour. y thouſands 
of theſe unhappy people were inhumanly 
maſſacred, till the pope benevolently in- 


terfered, and prohibited, by the ſevereſt 
bulls, ſo mad and ſanguinary a proceed 


ing, | A 
4 could not omit two ſuch falutary exer · 
tions of church power, as they both occur 


within the period of this inquiry. I might 


add a third, I mean the oppoſing and en- 
deavouring to check that abſurdeft of all 


practices, the trial by battle, which Spel- 
- | 
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man expreſsly tells us, that the church in 


all ages condemned. \ 


It muſt be confeſſed, that the fact juſt re- 


lated, concerning the unmannered count, 


at the court of Conſtantinople, is rather 
againſt the order of Chronology, for it hap-· 
nded during the firſt cruſades. It ſerves, 
ever, to ſhew the manners of the Latin, 


or Weſtern laity, in the beginning of that 


holy war. They did not in a ſucceon of 
years, grow better, but worſe. | 
It was a century after, that another eru - 
fade, in their march againſt infidels, ſacked 
this very city; depoſed the then emperor ; 
and committed devaſtations, which no one 
would have committed but the moſt igno- 
rant, as well as crucl barbarians. | 

But a queſlion here occurs, eaſier to pro- 
poſe than to anſwer—< To what are we to 
« attribute this character of ferocity, which 
« fecms to have then prevailed through the 
« laity of Europe?” * 15 

Shall we ſay it was climate, and the 
nature of the country : Theſe, we mut 
confeſs, have, in ſome inſtances, great in- 
fluence, 


The Iodians, ſeen a few years fince by 


Mr, Byron in the ſourthern parts of South 
America, were brutal and. ſavage to an 


enormous exceſs. One of them, for a tri- 


vial offence, murdered his own child (an 
infant) by daſhing it againſt the rocks.— 
The Cyclopes, as deſcribed by Homer, 
were much of the ſame ſort; esch of them 
gave law to his own family, without regard 

r one another; and befides this, they were 
Atheiſts and Man-eaters, 


May we not ſuppoſe, chat a Rormy fea, 


together with a. frozen, barren, and inho- 


| ſpitable ſhore, might work on the —— 


tion of theſe Indians, ſo. as, by baniſhi 
all picaling and benign ideas, to fill them 
with habitual gloom, and a propenſity to 
be cruel? — Or might not the tremendous 
ſcenes of Ætna have had a like effect upon 
the Cyclopes, who lived amid ſmoke, thun- 
deriogs, gruptions of fire, and earthquakes? 
IK we may believe Fazelius, who wrote up- 
on-Si6ily about two hundred years ago, the 
nie near Ætna were in his time a 
lar race. 


7 


Il therefore. theſe limited regions had 


ſuch an effect upon their natives, may not 
a ſimilar effoct C preſumed from the vaſt 
regions of the North? may not its cold 
barren, uncomfortable climate, have made 
its . tribes equally rude and ſa- 
vage | | 

I this be not enough, we may add an- 


. 


* 


other cauſe, I mean their —— igno. 
rance. Nothing mends the mind more 
than culture; to which theſe emigrants had 
no defire, either from example or edu- 
cation, to lend a patient ear. 

We may add a farther cauſe till, which 
is, that when they had acquired countries 
better than their own, they ſettled under 
the ſame military form through which they 
had conquered; and were in fact, when 
ſettled, a fort of army after a campaign, 
quartered upon the wretched remains of the 
ancient inhabitants, by whom they were 
attended under the different names of ſerfs, 
vaſſals, villains, &c. 5 

It was not likely the ferocity of theſe 
conquerors ſhould abate with regard to 
their vaſſals, whom, as ſtrangers, they were 
more likely to ſuſpect than to love. 

It was not liklely it ſhould abate with re- 
— to one another, when the neighbour. 

ood of their caſtles, and the contiguity of 
their territories, muſt have given occaſions 
(as we learn from hiſtory) for endleſs alter. 
cation, But this we leave to the learned 
in feudal tenures. 
We ſhall add to the preceding remarks, 
one more, ſomewhat ſimilar, and yet per- 
ſectly different ; which is, that though the 
darkneſs in Weſtern Europe, during the 
riod bere mentioned, was (in Scripture 
guage) © a darkneſs that might be felt,” 
yet it is ſurpriſing, that during a period ſo 
obſcure, many admirable inventions found 
282 into the world; 1 * 
teleſcopes, paper, gunpowder, the 
mariner's — printing, and a number 
here omitted. = 

It is ſurpriſing too, if we conſider the 
importance of theſe arts, and their exten- 
five utility, that it ſhould be either un- 
known, or at leaſt doubtful, by whom they 
were invented. | ; 

A lively fancy might almoſt- imagine, 
that every art, as it was wanted, had 
ſuddenly ftarted forth, addreſſing thoſe 
that ſought it, as Eneas did his compa- 
| =—— Coram, quem quzritis, adſum. Vc. 


And yet, fancy apart, of this we may be 
— n the particular inven- 
tors may unfortunately be forgotten, the 
inventions themſelves are clearly referable 
to man to that ſubile and aQtive principle, 
human wit, or ingenuity. | 

Let me then ſubmit the following que- 


If the human mind be as trely-of divine 
origin 


and if every other part of the univerſe bear 
teſtimony to-its author: do not che inven- 
tions above - mentioned give us reaſon to 


aſſert, that God; in the operations of man, 


never leaves himſelf without a witneſs? 


Harris. 


4. 


8 215. Opinions on Paſt Ages and the Pre- 
© fent,-Conclufron ariſing from the Diſcuſ- 
FA 4 theſe Opinions,—Conclufion of the 
Whole. | 


And now having done with the Middle 


Age, we venture to ſay a word upon the 


Preſent, by > 
Every paſt age has in its turn been a pre- 
ſent age. This indeed is obvious, but this 
is not all; for every paſt age, when pre- 
ſent, has been the obje& of abuſe, Men 
have been repreſented by their contempo- 
raries not only as bad, but degenerate; as 
inferior to their predeceſlors boch in morals 
and bodily powers, 1 9 
This is an opinion ſo generally receiv- 
ed, that Virgil (in conformity to it) when 
he would expreſs former times, calls them 


ſimply better, as if the term, better, implied 


former of courſe. | 
Hic genus antiquum Teucri, pulcherrima proles, 
— eee eee eee 
| Es. vi. 648. 
The ſame opinion is aſcribed by Homer 
to old Neſtor, when that venerable chief 
ſpeaks of thoſe heroes whom he bad known 
in his youth, He relates ſome of their 
names. Perithous, Dryas, Ceneus, The- 
ſeus; and ſome alſo of their exploits; as 
how they had extirpated the ſavage Cen- 
taurs.— He then ſubjoins A n ne: 
— Nb Þ iy Ari, 
Tay & N Ggerd tow IN , jaaxtioree 
Wo M. As 271. 


— with theſe no one 
Of earthly race, as men are now, could fight, 


As theſe heroes were ſuppoſed to exceed - 8 


in ſtrength thoſe of the Trojan war, ſo 
were the heroes of that period to exceed 
thoſe that came after, Hence, from the 
time of the Trojan war te that of Homer, 
we learn that human ſtrength was decreaſ- 
ed by a complete half. 

Thus the ſame Homer, 


Tuhidngs, (ire ie, ö & Ney ddt * 
Ode w Gere % 6 di pay fic ThAME & 015» | 
YE | In. k. 302. 
Then graſp'd Tydides in his band a ſtone, \ 
A bulk immenie, which not two men could beat; 
As men ate now, but he alone with caſe A 
Hutl'd at- #2; * 
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origin as every other part of the uniyerſe; 


Virgil goes farther, and tells us, 
choſen ones) could even carry | 
which Turnus flung: ao 


= 


that 
not twelve men of his time (and thoſe tog 


Vir illud lecti bis ſex cerviee ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc hominum producit corpora tellus 2 


Ille mano raptum trepids torquebat in hoſtem. | 


ZEn. Xii. 899. 
Thus human 
time was leſſened to half, in VirgiPs time 
was leſſened to a twelfth. If ſtrength and 
bulk (as commonly happens) be propor- 
tioned, what pygmies in ſtature muſt the 
men of Virgil's time have been, when theit 
ſtrength, as he informs us, was ſo far di- 
miniſhed! A man only eight times as 


ſtrong (and not, according to the poet, 


twelve times) muſt at leaſt have been be- 
tween five and fix feet higher than they 


were. 


But we all know the privilege claimed 


by poets and painters. ; 
It is in virtue of this privilege that Ho- 
race, when he mentions the moral degene. 
racies of his contemporaries, aſſerts that 
«their fathers were worſe than their grand - 
« fathers ; that they were worſe than theit 
« fathers; and that their children would be 
* worſe than they were; deſcribing no 
fewer, after the grandfather, than thees 
ws of degeneracy: - 
tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos ; 
Progeniem vitiofiorem. | A 
q N Hor. Od. L. iii. 6. 
We need only aſk, were this a fact, what 
would the Romans have been, had they de- 
generated in this proportion for five or fix 
generations more ? ROT 


” Yer Juvenal, ſubſequent to all this, ſup- 


poſes a ſimilar progreſſion; a progreſſion in 


vice and infamy, which was not complete 
till his own times. 1 
Then truly we learn, it could go no far. 
Poſteritas, &c. f f FS 4655 

Omne in precipiti vey es WIE 
l | Sat- 1. 147, K. 
Bat even Juvenal, it ſeems, was miſtak 


den, bad as we mult allow his times to have 
been. Several centuries after, without re- 


gard to Juyenal, the ſame doctrine was in 


Culcated with greater zeal than ever. 


When the Weſtern empire began to de- 


celine, and Europe and Africa were ravaged 
by barbarians, the calamities then happen- 


ing (and formidable they were) n 


Which in Homer? 
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led men, who felt: them, to eſteem their 
own age the worſt, 2 
The enemies of Chriſlianity (for Pa- 
ganiſm was not then extinct) abſurd] 
turned theſe calamines to the diſcredit of 
the Chriſtian religion, and faid, the times 
were ſo unhappy, becauſe the gods were 
diſnonoured, and the ancient worſhip neg- 
Jected. Orofius, a Chriſtian, did not deny 
the melancholy facts, but, to obviate an ob- 
jection ſo diſhonourable to the true reli- 
gion, he erdeavours to prove from hiſto- 
rians, both ſacred and profane, that calami- 
ties of every ſort had exiſted in every age, 
4 many and as great as thoſe that exiſted 
en. | | 
If Orofiug has reaſoned right (and his 
wor k is an elaborate one) it follows, that 
the lamentations made then, and madeever 
fince, are no more than natural declama- 
tions incidental to man ; declamations na- 
turally ariſing (let him live at any period) 
from the ſuperior efficacy of preſent events 
upon preſent ſenſations. | , 
There is a praiſe belonging to the paſt, 
enial with this cenſure; a praiſe form- 
py negatives, and beſt illuſtrated by 
examples. 1250 SG 2 
. Thus a declaimer might aſſert, (ſuppoſ- 
ing he had a wiſh, by exalring the eleventh 
century, to debaſe the preſent) - that “ in 
«« the time of the Norman conqueror we 
« had no routs, no ridottos, no Newmar- 
« kets, no candidates to bribe, no voters to 
« be bribed, &c.”” and ſtring on negatives, 
as long as he thought proper. 
_ What then are we to do, when we hear 
ſuch panegyric? —Are we to deny the 
facts? That cannot be.— Are we to ad- 
mit the concluſion ? — That appears not 
quite agreeable.— No method 1s left, but 
to compare evils with evils; the evils of 
1066 with thoſe of 1780; and ſee whether 
the former age had not evils of its own, 
ſuch as the preſent never experienced, be- 
cauſe they do not now exiſt. 
We may allow the evils of the preſent 
day to be real—we may even allow that 
a much larger number might have been 
added but then we may alledge evils, by 
way of return, felt in thoſe days ſeverely, 
but now not felt at all. | | 
Me may = oy have not now, as 
happened then, ſeen our country con- 
10 3 invaders, nor our pro- 
« perty n from us, and diſtributed 
among the conquerors; nor ourſelves, 
from freemen, debaſed into ſlaves; nor 
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« our rights ſubmitted to unknown laws, 


« imported, without our conſent, from fo. 
« reign countries.“ 

Should che ſame reaſonings be urged in 
favour of times nearly as remote, and other 
amputations of evil be brought, which, 
though well known now, did not then 
exiſt, we may till retort that we are no 
longer now, as they were then, ſubject to 
« feudal oppreſſion; nor dragged to war, 
« as they were then, by the petty tyrant of 
* a neighbouring caſtle; nor involved in 
« ſcenes of blood, as they were then, and 
* that for many years, during the uninte- 
« reſling diſputes between a Stephen and a 
« Maud.“ 

Should the ſame declaimer paſs to a later 
period, and praiſe, after the ſame manner, 
the reign of Henry the Second, we have 
then to retort, „that we have now no 
« Beckets.” Should he proceed to Ri- 
chard the Firſt, „that we have now no 
holy wars” —to John Lackland, and his 
ſon Henry, © that we have now no barons 
« wars''—and with regard to both of them, 
that, though we enjoy at this inſtant all 
e the benefits of Magna Charta, we have 
* not been compelled to purchaſe them at 
the price of our blood. N 

A ſeries of convulſions, bring us, in a 
few years-more, to the wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter= thence from 


the fall of the Lancaſter family to the ca- 


lamities of the York family, and its final 
deſtruction in Richard the I hird=—thence 
to the oppreſliv e period of his avaricious 
ſucceſſor; and from him to the formidable 
reign of his relentleſs ſon, when neither the 
coronet, nor- the mitre, nor even the crown, 
could protect their wearers; and when to 
the amazement of poſterity) thoſe, by whom 
church authority was denied, and thoſe, by 
whom it was maintained, were dragged to- 
gether to Smithfield, and burnt at one and 
the ſame ſtake. * 

The reign of his ſucceſſor was ſhort and 
turpid, and ſoon followed by the gloomy 
one of a bigorted woman. 

WWe ftop here, thinking we have inſtances 
enough. Thoſe, who hear any portion of 
theſe paſt times praiſed for the invidious 
purpoſe above-mentioned, may anſwer by 
thus retorting the calamities and crimes 
which exiſted at the time praiſed, but which 
now exiſt no more. A true eftimate can 
never be formed, but in conſequence of 
ſuch a compariſon; ſor if we drop the 
laydable, and alledge only the bad, or drop 
the bad, and alledge only the lapdable, there 
is no age, whatever its real character, but 

may 
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may be made to paſs at pleaſure either for 
a good one or a bad one. 3 

If I may be permitted in this place to 
add an obſervation, it ſhall be an obſerva- 
tion founded upon many years experience. 
] have often heard declamations againſt the 
preſent race of men; declamations againſt 
them, as if they were the worſt of animals; 


treacherous, falſe, ſelfiſh, envious, oppre(- 


five, tyrannical, &c. &c. This (I fay) I 
have often heard from grave declaimers, 
and have heard the ſentiment delivered with 
a kind of oracular pomp.— Vet I never 
heard any ſuch declaumer ſay (what would 
have been ſincere at leaſt, if it had "x 
nothing more) *I prove my affertion by 
« an als where 1 Wars err; I aſſert 
% myſelf to be the wretch I have been juſt 
« deſcribing,” | 

So far from this, it would be perhaps 
dangerous to aſk him, even in a gentle 
whitper—* You have been talking, with 
much confidence, about certain profligate 
bemgs—Are you certain, that you your- 
ſelf are not one of the number?“ 

1 hope I may be pardoned for the fol- 
lowing anecdote, although compelled, in 
relating it, to make myſelf a party, 
Sitting once in my library with a 
« friend, a worthy but melancholy man, I 
read him, out of a book, the following 
paſſage | 1 
In our time it may be ſpoken more 
truly than of old, that virtue is gone; the 
* church is under foot; the clergy is in 
error; the devil reigneth, &c. &c. My 
friend interrupted me with a figh, and 
« ſaid, Alas! how true! How juſt a pic- 
* ture of the times! aſked him, of what 
* times Of what times ! replied he with 
emotion; can you ſuppoſe any other but 
the preſent? were any before ever ſo 
bad, ſo corrupt, ſo, & c.? Forgive me 
* (faid 1) for ſtopping you— the times 1 
am reading of are o er than you ima- 
« pine; the ſentiment was delivered about 
four hundred years ago; its author Sir 
* John Mandeville, who died in 1371.“ 
As man is by nature à ſocial animal, 
good-humour ſeems an ingredient hight! 
neceſſary to his character. It is the ſalt 
Which gives a ſeaſoning to the feaſt of lite; 
and which, if it be wanting, ſurely renders 
the feaſt incomplete. Many cauſes con- 


tribute to impair this amiable quality, and 


nothing perhaps more than bad opinions 
of mankind. "Bad opinions of mankind 
naturally lead us to Miſanthropy. If theſe 
bad opinions go farther, and are applied 


to the univerſe, then they lead to ſomething 
worſe, for they lead to Atheiſm. The me- 
lancholy and moroſe character being thus 
;nſenſibly formed, morals and piety fink of 
courſe ; for what equals have we to love, 
or what ſuperior have we to revere, when 
we have no other objects left than thoſe of 
hatred or of terror? Wy #7 
It ſhould ſeem then expedient, if we va- 
lue our better principles, nay, if we value 
cur own happineſs, to withſtand ſuch | 
ſentiments, It was the advice of a wie 
man—* Say not thou, what is the cauſe _ 
that the former days were better than theſe? 
For thou doſt not inquire wiſely concern- 
1 Eccl. vii. 10. f 
hings preſent make impreſſions ama 
ingly ſuperior to _ remote; ſo that, in 
objects of every kind, we are eaſily miſe 
taken as to their comparative magnitude. 
Upon the canvaſs of the ſame picture a 
near ſparrow occupies the ſpace of a diſ- 
tant eagle; a near mole-hill, that of a diſ- 
tant mountain. In the perpefration of 
crimes there are few perſons, I believe, who 
would not be more ſhocked at actually 
ſeeing a ſingle man aſſaſſinated (even tak- 
ing away the idea of perſonal danger) than 
they would be ſhocked in reading the maſ- 
ſacre of Paris. ; 
The wiſe man, juſt quoted, wiſhes to ſave 
us from theſe errors. He has already in- 
formed us—* The thing that hath been 
is that which ſhall be; and there is no new 


thing under the fun. Is there any thin 


whereof it may be ſaid, See, this is new ? 
It hath been already of old time, which was 
before us. He then ſubjoins the cauſe of 
this apparent novelty—* things paſt, when 
they return, appear new, if they are for- 
otten ; and tings preſent will _ ſo, 
ſhould they too be forgotten, when they 
return. Ecel. i. 9. ii. 16. i 
This forgetfulneſs of what is ſimilar in 
events which return (for in every return- 
ing event ſuch ſimilarity exiſts) is the for- 
getfuleſs of a mind uninſtrufted and weak ; 
a mind ignorant of that great, that pro- 
vidential circulation, which never ceaſes 
for a moment through every part of. the 
univerſe, | | # 
It is not like that forgetfulneſs Which 
I once remember in a man of letters; 
who when, at the concluſion of a long 
life, he found his memory began to fail, 
faid chearfully— Now I ſhall have a 
« pleaſure I could not have before; that of 
treading my old books, and finding them 


all new,” 
There 
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There was in this conſolation ſome- 
thing - philoſophical and N And 
yet perhaps it is a higher philoſophy 
(could we attain it) not to forget the paſt, 
but in contemplation of the paſt to view 
the future; ſo that we may ſay, on the 
worſt proſpects, with a becoming reſigna- 
tion; what Eneas ſaid of old to the Cumean 
Propheteſs, | 


——\i;gin, no ſcenes of ill 
To me, or new, or unexpected riſe; 
I've ſeen em all; have ſeen, and long before 
Within myſelf revolv'd em in my mind. 
En. VI. 103, 104, 105. 


In ſuch a conduct, if well founded, there 
js not only fortitude, but piety: Fortitude, 
'which never finks, from a conſcious in- 
tegrity 3 and Piety, which never reſiſts, by 
referring all to the Divige Will. 
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$ 216. The Character of the Man of Bufi- 
nee 22 united wwith, and adorned by that 
of the Stholar and Phils ſopher. 
Philoſophy, taking its name from the 
love of wiſdom, and having for its end 
the inveſtigation of truth, has an equal re- 
gard both to practice and ſpeculation, in as 
much as truth of every kind is ſimilar and 
congenial, Hence we find that ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious actors upon the great 
theatre of the world have been engaged at 
times in philoſophical ſpeculation. Peri- 
2 4 N governed * ns, was the dil. 
ciple of Anaxagoras; inondas ſpent 
5 ki youthin the P horas Bhoad, — 
ander the Great had Ariſtotle for his pre- 
ceptor; and Scipio made Polybius his 
companion and friend. Why need I men. 
tion Cicero, or Cato, or Brutus ? The ora- 
tions, the epiſtles, and the philoſophical 
works of the firſt, ſhew him ſufficiently 
converſant both in action and contempla- 
tion. So eager was Cato for knowledge, 
even when ſurrounded with buſineſs, that 
| he uſed to read philoſophy in the ſenate- 
houſe, while the ſenate was aſſembling ; 
and as for the patriot Brutus, though his 
life was a continual ſcene of the moit im- 
80 aclĩons, he found time not only to 
dy, but io compoſe. a Treatiſe upon 


u 
Virtue. | 
gone, and the worſt of 


When theſe were 
times ſucceeded, Thraſea Pætus, and Hel- 
vidius Priſcus, were at the ſame period 
both ſenators and philoſophers; and ap 

to have ſupported the ſevexeſt trials = pou 


o 


. . 
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rannic oppreſſion, by the manly ſyſtem of 
the Stoic moral. The beſt emperor whom 
the Romans, or perhaps any nation, ever 
knew, Marcus Antoninus, was involved 
during his whole life in buſineſs of the laſt 
conſequence; ſometimes conſpiracies form. 
ing, which he was obliged to diſſipate; 
formidable wars ariſing at other times, 
when he was obliged to take the field, 
Vet during none of theſe periods did he 
forſake philoſophy, but ftill perſiſted in 
meditation, and in committing his thoughts 
to writing, during moments, gained by 


ſtealth from the hurry of courts and cam- 


aligns, 

: If we deſcend to later ages, and ſearch 
our own country, we ſhall find Sir Thomas 
More, Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Milton, 
Algernon Sidney, Sir William Temple, and 
many others, to have been all of them emi- 
nent in public life, and yet at the ſame 
time conſpicuous for their ſpeculations and 
literature, If we look abroad, examples 
of like characters will occur in other coun- 
tries. Grotius, the poet, the critie, the 
hiloſopher, and the divine, was employed 
y the court of Sweden as ambaſſador to 
rance; and De Witt, that acute but un- 
unate ſtateſman, that pattern of parſi- 
mony and political accompliſhments, was 
an able mathematician, wrote upon the 
Elements of Curves, and applied his alge- 
ra with accuracy to the trade and com- 

merce of his country. 
And ſo much in Th of Philoſophy, 
againſt thoſe who may poſſibly undervalue 


her, becauſe they have ſucceeded without 


her; thoſe I mean (and it muſt be confeſt 
they are many) who, having ſpent their 
whole | aber what Milton calls the © buſy 
hum of men, have acquired to themſelves 
habits of amazing efficacy, unaſſiſted by 
the helps of ſcience and erudition, To ſuch 
the retired ſtudent may appear an awkward 
being, becauſe they want a juſt ſtandard 
to meaſure his merit, But let them recur 
to the bright examples before alledged ; 
let them remember that theſe were eminent 
in their own way; were men of action and 
buſineſs ; men of the world; and yet did 
they not diſdain to cultivate 2 
nay, were many of them perhaps indedtec 
to oy for the ſplendor of their active cha- 
racter. Ft | 

This my has a farther end. It 
1 e addreſs of theſe phi- 


Phical arrangements, as your _ 
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ſhip ® has been diſtinguiſhed in either cha- 
rater, I mean in your public one, as well 
as in your private. Thoſe who know the 
hiſtory of our foreign tranſactions, know 
the reputation that you * in Ger- 
many, by negociations of the laſt im- 
portance: and thoſe who are honoured 
with your-nearer friendſhip, know that 


you can ſpeculate as well as act, and can 


employ your pen both with elegance and 
in r uction. : 175 

It moy not perhaps be unentertaining 
to your Lordſhip to ſee in what manner 
the Preceptor of Alexander the Great 
arranged his pupil's ideas, ſo that they 
might not cauſe confuſion, for want of 
accurate diſpoſition.” It may be thought 
alſo a fat worthy your notice, that he 
became acquainted with this method from 
the venerable Pythagoras, who, unleſs he 
drew it from remoter ſources, to us un- 
known, was, perhaps, himſelf its inventor 


and original teacher. Harris, 


$ 217. The Progreſſions of Art diſgu/tful, 
the Completion 2 180 

Fables relate that Venus was wedded to 
Vulcan, the goddeſs of beauty to the god 
of deformity. The tale, as ſome explain 
it, gives a double repreſentation of art; 
Vulcan ſhewing us the progreſſions of art, 
and Venus the completions. The pro- 
greflions, ſuch as the hewing of ſtone, 
the grins of colours, the fuſion of 
metals, wels all of them are laborious, 
and many times diſguſtful; the comple- 
tions, ſuch as the temple, the palace, the 
2 the ſtatue, theſe all of them are 
aries, and juſtly call for admiration. 
Now if logie be one of thoſe arts, 
which help to improve human reaſon, it 
muſt necellarily be an art of the progreſ- 
ſive character; an art which, not — 
with itſelf, has a view to ſomething far- 
ther. If then, in the ſpeculations upon 
it, it ſhould appear dry rather than ele- 
gant, ſevere rather than pleaſing, let it 
plead, by way of defence, that, though 
its importance may be great, it partakes 
its very nature (which cannot be 
changed) more of the deformed god, than 


of the beautiful goddeſs, Jbid." 


$ 218. Thoughts on Elegance. 


Having anſwered the objections uſually 


brought againſt a permanent ſenſe of 


 ® Addrefſed to the right honourable Thomas 
Lord Hyde, chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caſter, &. | 


beauty, let us now proceed to ſingle out 
the — ——.— of — 7 
and begin with elegance of perſon, that 
ſo . elevates the human cha- 
Elegance, the moſt undoubted offspring 
and viſible image of fine taſte, the mo- 
ment it appears, is univerſally admired: 
men diſagree about the other conſtituent 


parts of beauty, but they all unite with- 


out heſitation to acknowledge the power 
of elegance. bt nc; 

The general opinion is, that this "moſt 
conſpicuous part of beauty, that is per- 
ceived and acknowledged by every body, 
is yet utterly. inexplicable, and retires 
from our ſearch when we would diſcover 
what it is. Where ſhall I find the ſecret 
retreat of the graces, to explain to me 
the elegance they dictate, and to paint, 
in viſible colours, the fugitive and va- 
rying enchantment that hovers round a 
graceful perſon, yet leaves us for everin 
agreeable ſuſpence and confuſion? I need 
not ſeek for them, madam; the graces 
are but emblems of the human mind, in 
its loveheſt appearances; and while I write 
for you, it is impoſſible not to feel their 


influence. 


Perſonal elegance, for that is the ob- 


ject of our preſent enquiry, may be de- 


fined the image and reflection of the 


grandeur and beauty of the inviſible ſoul. 
Grandeur and beauty in the ſoul itſelf are 
not objects of ſenſe; colours cannot paint 
them, but they are united to ſentiments 
that appear viſible; they beſtow a noble 
meaning and importance of attitude, and 
diffuſe inexpreſſible lovelineſs over the 
perſon. N | | 

When two or more paſſions or ſenti- 
ments unite, they are not ſo readily dif. 
tinguiſhed, as if they had appeared ſepa- 


rate; however, it is eaſy to obſerve, that 


the complacency and admiration. we feel 


in the preſence of elegant perſons, is 
made up of reſpe@ and affeftion; and 
that we are diſappointed when we ſee 
ſuch perſons act a baſe - or indecent - 


part. Theſe ſymptoms plainly ſhew, that 
onal elegance appears to us to be the 


image and reflection of an elevated and 


beautiful mind. In ſome characters, the 
grandeur of ſoul is predominant; in 
vhom beauty is majeſtic and awful. In 
this ſtyle is Miſs F —. In other cha- 
raQers, a ſoft and attracting grace is more 
conſpicuous: this latter kind is more 
pleaſing, for an obvious reaſon. But 

| eleganee 
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legance cannot exiſt in either alone, 
without a mixture of the other; for ma- 
jeſty without the beautiful, would be 
baughty and diſguſting ; and eaſy acceſſi- 
ble beauty would loſe the idea of elegance, 
and become an object of contempt. 
The grandeur and beauty of the ſoul 
charm us univerſally, who have all of us 
implanted in our boſoms, even in the 
midſt of miſery, paſſions of high deſcent, 
unmenſe ambition, and romantic hopes. 
You may conceive an impriſoned bird, 
whoſe - wild notes, prompted by the ap- 
proach: of ſpring, gave her a confuſed 
notion of joy, although ſhe has no diſtinct 
idea of airy flights and ſummer groves ; 
fo when man emerging from wretched-. 
neſs aſſumes a nobler character, and the 
elevation of the human genius appears 
openly, we view, with ſecret joy and de- 
kghtful amazement, the ſure evidence 
and pledge of our dignity: the mind 
c:tches fre by a train that lies within 
elf, and expands with conſcious pride 
and merit; like a generous youth over 
the images of his country's heroes. Of 
the ſoftened and engaging part of ele- 
2, I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak at 
large hereaſter. 2 
Perſonal elegance or is a fugi- 
tive luſtre, that never ſettles in any part 
of the body, you ſee it glance and diſap- 
pear in the features and motions of a 
raceful perſon ; it ſtrikes your view; it 
— like an exhalation: but the moment 
you follow it, the wandering. flame va- 
niſhes, and immediately lights up in 
ſomething elſe : you may as well- think 
of fixing the pleaſing deluſion of your 
dreams, or the colours of a diſſolving 
rainbow. ro” © 
_ You have ariſen early at times, in the 
ſummer ſeaſon, to take the advantage of 
the cool of the morning, to ride abroad. 
Let us ſuppoſe you have miſtaken an 
hour or two, and juſt got out a few mi- 
nutes before the riſing of the ſun. You 
ſee the fields and woods that lay the 
night before in obſcurity, attiring - them- 
ſelves in beauty and verdure ; you ſee a 
profuſion of brilliants ſhining in the dew; 
you ſec the ſtream gradually admitting 
the light into its pure boſom; and you 
hear : 4 birds, which are awakened by a 
rapture, that comes upon them from the 
morning. If the eaſtern ſky be clear, 
you ſec it glow with the promiſe of a 
flame that has not yet appeared; and if 


it be overcaſt with clouds, you ſee thoſe 
clouds ſtained by a bright red, bordered 
with gold or ſilver, that by the changes 


appear volatile, and ready to vaniſh, 


How various: and beautiful are thoſe ap. 
pearances, which are not the ſun, but the 
diſtant effects of it over different objects 
In like manner the ſoul flings inexpreſſible 
charms over the human perſon, and actions: 
but then the cauſe is leſs known, becauſe 
the ſoul for ever ſhines behind a cloud, and 
is always retired from our ſenſes. 

You conceive why elegance is of a fu- 
gitive nature, and exiſts chiefly in mo- 
tion: as it is communicated by the prin- 
ciple of action that governs the whole 
perſon, it is found over the whole body, 
and is fixed no where. The curious eye 
with eagerneſs purſues the wandering 
beauty, which it ſees with ſurprize at 
every turn, but is never able to overtake. 
It is a waving flame, that, like the re- 
flection of the ſun from water, never 
ſettles; it glances on you in every motion 
and diſpoſition of the body: its different 
powers through attitude and motion ſeem 
to be collected in dancing, wherein it 
plays over the arms, the legs, the breaſt, 
the neck, and in ſhort the whole frame: 
but if grace has any fixed throne, it is in 
the face, the reſidence of the ſoul, where 
you think a thouſand times ĩt is juſt ĩſſuing 
into View. © 

Elegance aſſumes to itſelf an empire 
equal to that of the ſoul ; it rules and in- 
ſpires every part of the body, and makes 
uſe of all the human powers; but it par- 
ticularly takes the paſſions under its charge 
and direction, and turns them into a kind 
of artillery, with which it does infinite 
execution. | I 
I be paſſions that are favourites with 
the graces are modeſty, good nature, 
particularly when it is heightened by a 
ſmall colouring of affection into favrerne/s, 
and that fine languor which ſeems to be 


ſormed of a mixture of ſtill joy and hope. 


Surprize, ſhame, and even grief and an- 
ger, have appeared pleaſing under pro- 
per reſtrictions; for it muſt be obſerved. 
that all exceſs is ſhocking and diſagree · 
able, and that even the moſt pleaſing 
paſſions appear to moſt advantage when 
the tincture they caſt over the counte- 
nance is enſeebled and gentle. The paſ- 
ſions that are enemies to the graces are, 


impadence, affectation, ſtrong and harih 


degrees of pride, malice and auſterity. - 
| © dere 
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There is an union of the fine paſſions, 
but ſo delicate that you cannot conceive 


any one of them ſeparate from the reſt, 


called ſenſibility, which is requiſite in an 
elegant deportment; it chiefly reſides in 


the eye, which is indeed the ſeat of the 


Pen,, tort 27302 4 | 01 

I have ſpoken of the paſſions only as 
they are ſubſervient to grace, which is 
the obje& of our preſent attention, The 
face is the mother-country, if I may call 
it ſo, or the habitation of grace: and it 
viſits the other parts of the body only as 
diſtant provinces, with ſome little partia- 
lity ta the neck, and the ſine that 
ſupports it; but the countenance is the 
very palace in which it takes up its reſi · 
dence; it is there it revels through its 
various apartments: you ſee it wrapped 
in clouded majeſty upon the brow; you 
diſcover it about the lips hardly riſing 
to a ſmile, and vaniſhing in a moment, 
when it is rather perceived than ſeen; 
and then — — moſt engaging viciſſi- 
tudes, it enlivens, flames, and diſſolves 


| You have, I ſuppoſe, all along ob- 
ſerved, that I am not treating of beauty, 


which depends on different principles, but 


of that elegance which is the effect of a 
delicate and awakened taſte, and in every 
kind of form is the enchantment that at- 
tracts and pleaſes univerſally, even with- 
out the aſtance of any other charm; 
whereas without it no degree of beauty is 
charming. You have undoubtedly ſeen 
women lovely without much beauty, and 
handſome without being lovely; it is 
gracefulneſs cauſes this variation, and 
throws a luſtre. over diſagreeable features, 
as the ſan 
the colours of the rainbow. | 
I before remarked, that the grace of 
every elegant perſon is varied agreeable 
to the character and diſpoſition of the 
perſon it beautifiesz; I am ſenſible you 
readily conceive the reaſon. Elegance is 
the natural habit and image of the ſoul 
aming forth in action; it muſt therefore 
be expreſſed by the peculiar features, air, 


and diſpoſition of the perſon; it muſt 


ariſe from nature, aud flow with eaſe and 
à propriety that diſtinguiſhes it. The 


imitation of any 5 perſon, hows- 
an 


ever graceful, is dangerous, leſt the ,af- 


feation; appear; but the unſtudied ele- 
gance of nature is acquired by the ex- 
ample and converſation of ſeveral elegant 
perſons of different characters, which peo- 


* 


paints a ſhowery cloud with 


ple adapt to the import of their own! geſ- 
tures, without. knowing how, Þ (13.159 

It is alſo becauſe elegance is the te- 
flection of the ſoul appearing in action, 
that good ſtatues, and pictures drawn ſtom 
life, are laid before the eye in mo- 
tion. If you look at the old Gothic 
churches built in barbarous ages, you will 


ſee the ſtatues reared up dead and inani- 


mate againſt the walls. 
1 ſaid, at the beginning of this little 
diſcourſe, that the beauty of dreſs reſults 
from mode or faſhion, and it certainly; 
does ſo in a great meaſure; but I muſt limit 
that aſſertion by the following obſervatior, 
that there. is alſo a real beauty in attire 
that does not depend on the mode: thoſe 
robes which leave the whole perſon at 
liberty in its motions, and that give to the 
imagination the natural proportions and 
ſymmetry of the body, are always more 
becoming than ſuch as reſtrain any part of 
the body, or in which it is loſt or disſigur- 
ed, - You may eaſily imagine how a pair 
of ſtays laced tightly about the Minerva 
we — would oppreſs the ſublime 
beauty of her comportment and figure. 
Since perſons of rank cannot chuſe their 
own dreſs, but muſt run along with the 
preſent faſhion, the ſecret of dreſſing 
gracefully muſt conſiſt in the ſlender va- 
riations that cannot be obſerved to deſert 
the faſhion, and yet approach nigher to 
the complexion and import of the coun- 
tenance, and that at the ſame time allows 
to the whole body the greateſt” poſ- 
ſible freedom, eaſe, and imagery: by 
imagery I mean, that as a good painter. 
will ſhew the effect of the muſcles that do 
not appear to the eye, ſo a perſon ſkilful 
in Fd will diſplay the elegance of the 
form, though it be covered and out of 
view. As the taſte of dreſs approaches 
to perfection all art diſappears, and it 
ſeems the effect of negligence and inſtinc- 
tive inattention ; for this reaſon its beau- 
ties ariſe from the manner and general 
air rather than from the richneſs, which 


laſt, when it becomes too groſs and op- 


eſſive, deſtroys the elegance. A bril- 
fam and parade in dreſs is therefore the 
infallible ſign of bad -taſte, that in this 
contraband manner endeavours to make 
amends for the want of true elegance, and. 
bears a relation to the heaps of ornament 
that encumbered the Gothic b 
Apelles obſerving an Helen painted by 
one of his ſcholars, that was overcharged 
with a rich dreſs, « I find, young ay 


ſaic he, * not being able to paint her 
beautiful, you have made her fine.” | 
- Harſh and violent motions are always 
unbecoming. Milton attributes the ſame 
kind of motion to his angels that the Hea- 
thens did to their deities, t, fiding, abitb- 
out flep. It is impoſſible to preſerve the 
attractions in a country dance that attend 
on a mindet; as the ſtep quickens, the 
moſt delicate of the graces retire, The 
rule holds univerſally through all action, 
whether quick or flow; it ſhould always 
partake of the ſame poliſhed and ſoftened 
motion, particularly in the tranſitions of 
the countenance, 'w the genius of the 
perſon — to hover and 2 oy 
The ces run very hi 

ſcale of elegance, and Nelekiy — 
arrived near the higheſt pitch ; but it is 
certain, that the idea of ſurpriſing beauty, 
that was familiar in Greece, has been 


| hardly conceived by the moderns: many 


of their ſtatues remain the objects of our 
admiration, but wholly ſuperior to imĩta- 
tion; their pictures, that have ſunk in the 
wreck of time, appear in the deſcriptions 
made of them to have equal imagination 
with the ſtatues; and their poetry abounds 
with the ſame celeſtial imagery. But 
what puts this matter out of doubt is, that 
their celebrated beauties were the models 
of their artiſts, and it is known, that the 
el ies of Thais and Phryne were 
copied by the famous paiaters of Greece, 
and conſigned to canvaſs and marble to 
aſtoniſh and charm diſtant apes. 
Perſonal elegance, in which taſte aſ- 
ſumes the moſt conſpicuous and noble ap- 
, confuſes us in our enquiries 
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kindneſs, that is at once noble and ſoſt, 
that may be won, but muſt be courted 
with delicacy. 

The third part of elegance is the ap- 
pearance of a . and tranquil habit 
of mind, that ſoftens the actions and emo- 
tions, and gives a covert proſpect of inno- 
cence and undiſturbed repoſe. I will treat 
_— ſeparate, and firſt of dignity of 


I obſerved, near the beginning of this 
diſcourſe,” in anſwer to an objection you 
made, that the mind has always a taſte 
for truth, for gratitude, for generoſity, 
and greatneis of ſoul: . theſe, which are 
peculiarly called /entiments, fiammp upon 
human ſpirit a dignity and worth not 
to be found in any other animated being. 
However great and ſurpriſing the moſt 
glorious objects in nature be, the beaving 
ocean, the moon that guides it, and caſts 
a ſoftened luſtre over the night, the larry 
firmament, or the ſun itſelf; yet their 
— and grandeur inſtantly appear of 
an inferior kind, beyond all compariſon, 
to this of the ſoul of man. Theſe ſenti- 
ments are united under the general name 
of virtue; and ſuck are the embelliſhments 
they diffuſe over the mind, that Plato, a 
very polite philoſopher, ſays finely, If 
Virtue was to appear in a viſible ſhape, all 
men would be enamoured of her.“ 
Virtue and truth are inſeparable, and 
take their flight together. A mind de- 
void of truth is a frighiſul wreck; it is 


luke a great city in ruins, whoſe mouldering 


towers, juſt bring to the imagination the 
mirth and lite that once were there, and is 
now no more. Truth is the genius of 


after it, by the quickneſs and variety of taſte, and enters into the eſſence of ſimple 


its changes, as well as by a complication 
that is not eaſily unravelled. 


defined 
it to be the image and reflection of a great 
and beautiful ſoul; let us ſeparate the 
diſtinct parts of this variety; when they 
appear aſunder you will find them per- 
feli familiar and intelligible. t 
The firſt, and moſt reſpectable part, 
that enters into the compoſition of ele- 
gance, is the lofty conſciouſneſs of worth 
or virtue; which ſuſta ins an habitual decen- 
ey, and becoming pride. ; 

The ſecond, and moſt pleaſing part, is a 
diſplay of good-nature approaching to 
affection, of gentle affability, and, in ge- 
neral, of the pleafing 


difficult to reconcile theſe two parts, 
in fact it is fo; but when unite, then 
they appear like a-r and virgin 


ons, It ſeems 


beauty, in wit, in writing, and throughout. 


the fine arts. 

Generolity covers almoſt all other de- 
fects, and raiſes a blaze around them in 
which they diſap and are loſt : like 
ſovereign beauty, it makes a ſhort cut to 
our affections; it wins our hearts without 
reſiſtance or delay, and unites all the world 
to favour and ſupport its deſigns. 

Grandeur of ſoul, fortitude, and a reſo- 
lution that haughtily ſtruggles with deſpair, 
and will neither yield to, nor make terms 
with misfortunes; which, through every 
ſituation, repoſes a noble confidence in it- 

/ ſelf, and has an immoveable view to future 
glory and honour, aftoniſhes the world with 
admiration and delight, We, as it were, 
lean forward with {ſurpriſe and trembling 
joy to bchold the human ſoul collecting its 


ſlrength : 


firength, and aſſerting a right to ſuperior 
fates. When you leave man out of your 


account, and view the whole viſible crea- 


tion beſide, you indeed ſee ſeyeral traces of 
grandeur and unſpeakable power, and the 
intermixture of a rich ſcenery of — 3 
yet ſtill the whole appears to be but a ſo- 
lemn abfurdity, and to have a littleneſs and 
infignificancy. But when you reſtore man 
to proſpect, and put him at the head of it, 
endued with genius and an immortal ſoul ; 
when you give him a paſſion for truth, 
boundleſs views that ſpread along through 
eternity, and a fortitude that ſtruggles with 
fate, and yields not to misfortunes, then the 
ſkies, the ocean, and the earth, take the 
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has altered their natures, and ſuddenly-en-" 
dued them with the powers of pleaſing, is 
nothing more than an enlivened attention 
to pleaſe, that has taken poſſeſſion of their 
minds, and tinctured their actions. We 
ought not to wonder that love is thus en- 
chanting : its tender aſſiduity is but the 
natural addreſs of the paſſion; politeneſs 
borrows the flattering form of affection, 
and becomes agreeable by the appearance 
of in ae 
What pleaſes us generally appears beau- 
tiful. Complaiſance, that is ſo engaging, 
my an agreeableneſs to the whole per- 
, and creates a beauty that nature gave 
not to the features; it ſubmits, it promiſes, 


ſtamp of worth and dignity from the noble it applauds in the countenance ;- the heart 


inhabitant whoſe purpoſes they ſerve. 


A mind * with the virtues is the 


natural ſoil of elegance. Unaffected truth, 
generoſity, and grandeur of ſoul, for ever 
pleaſe and charm: even when they break 
from the common forms, and appear wild 
and unmethodized by education, they are 
ſtill beautiful. On the contrary, as ſoon as 
we diſcover that outward elegance, which 


is formed by the mode, to want truth, ge- 


neroſiiy, or grandeur of ſoul, it inſtantly 
fnks in our eſteem like counterfeit coin, 


and we are ſenſible of. a reluctant diſap- 


pointment, like that of the lover in the epi- 
Ea. who became enamoured with the 
ady's voice and the ſoftneſs of her hand 


in the dark, but was cured of his paſſion as 


ſoon as he had light to view her. 
Let us now pals on to the malt pleaſing 


part of elegance, an habitual diiplay of 


the kind and gentle paſſions. a 


We are naturally inclined td love thoſe | 
who bear an affection to us; and we are 


our merit: by theſe weakneſſes politeneſs 
attacks us. The well-bred gentleman al- 
ways in his behaviour inſinuates a regard 
to others, tempered” with reſpect. 
tention to pleaſe confeſſes plainly his kind- 
neſs to you, and the high eſteem he holds 
you in. The affiduous prevention of our 
wiſhes, and that 'yielding ſweetneſs com- 

ſance puts on for our ſake, are irrefiſti- 

; and although we know this kind of 
flattery to be proſtitute and habitual, yet 
it is not indifferent to us; we receive it in 
à manner that ſhows how much it gratiſies 


us. . * 1 | 
"The deſire of being agreeable, finds out 
the art-of being ſo — ſtudy or labour. 


charmed with the homage that pole ro 


Ruſticy who fall in love, grow unuſually ' op 


its and engaging. This new charm, 


His at- 


lays itſelf in ſmiles at your feet, and a voice 
that is indulgent and tender, is always 
heard with pleaſure. / nnn 
The laſt conſtituent part of elegance is 
the picture of a tranquil ſoul, that appears 
in ſoftening the actions and emotions, and 
exhibits a retired proſpect of happineſs and 
Innocence. AE ER 
A calm of mind that is ſeen in graceful 
eaſy action, and in the enfeeblement of our 
paſſions, gives us an idea of the golden age, 
when human nature, adorned: with inno- 
cence, and the peace that attends it, repoſed 
in the arms of content. This ſerene pro- 
ſpect of human nature always pleaſes us: 
and although the content, whoſe image it 
is, be viſionary in this world, and we can- 


not arri ve at it, yet it is the point in ima 


gination we have finally in vie w, in all the 
purſuits of life, and the native home for 


which we do not ceaſe to languiſh.-- , 


The ſentiment of tranquillity A 
ly beautifies-paſtoral poetry. The images 
of calm and happy quiet that appear in 
ſhaded groves, in ſilent vales, and ſlumbers 
by falling ſtreams, invite the poet to in- 
dalge his genius in rural ſcenes. The 
2 that lulls and compoſes the mind, at 
the ſame time enchants it. The hue of 
this beauteous eaſe, caſt over the human 
actions and emotions, forms a very delight- 
ful part of elegance, and gives the other 
conſtituent parts an appearance of nature 


and truth: -for in 4 il ſtate of mind, 


undiſturbed by wants or fears, the views of 


men are generous and elevated. From the 


combination of theſe ſine parts, grandeur | 
of ſoul; complacency, and eaſe, ariſe the 
enchantments of el but the ap- 
earance of the two laft are oftener found 
* then they form Politeneſs. 
we take a view of the ſeparate 
5 1 R 7 6 FR parts 
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parts —— ſirength of the petite talents of mimicry 


immediately know x that are pr and the briſk tartneſs that ill-nature 
io be cherithed in the infant mind, to bring fails to ſupply. NN 


forth the beauteous production. The vir- From what I have ſaid it appears, that 
tues ſhould be cultivated early with ſacred a ſenſe of elegance is a ſenſe of dignity, of 
care. Good-nature, modeſty, affability, virtue, and ignogence, united. bs it not 


and a kind concern for gthers, ſhould natural then to expect, that in the courie 


carefully inculcated ; and an eaſy uncon - of a liberal edgeation, men ſhould cultivate 
ſtrained dominion acquired by habit over the generovs qualities they approve and af. 
the paſhqns, A mind thus finely prepared, ſame? But inſtead of them, men only aim 
is capable of the higheſt luſtre af elegance; at the appearances, which require no ſelf. 
which is afterwards attained with as little denial; and thus, without acquiring the 
labour as our ürſt larguage, by only afſo- virtues, they ſacrißce their honeſty and ſin- 
ciating with- graceful le of different cerity ; whenee it comes to paſs, that there 
characters, from whom an habitual grace - is often the leaſt virtue, where there is the 


fulneſs will be acquired, that will bear the greateſt rance of R; and that the 
natural unaffected ſtamp of our own minds; Kh — de 


r aaffed i 0 ed part of mankind only arrive at the 
in ſhort, it will be our own chazaQter and. ſub:il corruption, of uniting vice with the 
genius ſtripped of its native radeneſs, and dreſs and complexion of virtue. 
enriched with beauty and attraQtion. I have dwelt on perſonal elegance, be- 
Nature, that beſtews her favours wäh- eauſe the ideas and principles in this part 
out reſpeQ of perſons, often denies to the of good taſte are mere familiar to you. 
great the capacity of diſtinguiſhed ele- We may then take them for à foundation, 
— and flings it away in obſcure vil - in our future obſervations, finee the ſame 


es. You ſometimes ſee it at a country principles of eaſy grace and fimple gran- 
face d an amiableneſs over a ſun-burnt deur, will — our ideas — —— 


ry ike the light ef the moon through a ſtudied propriety, and enlighten our judg- | 


3 —_— madam, is —— ments in — * —ů— in ee 
— Ir 
In C » You 20 no More 
than the faireſt damſel at the may - pole, $ 219. On Perfonal Beauty. 


and the object of the hope and j y of I ſhall but ſlightly touch on our taſte of 


a few ruſtics. perſenal beauty, becauſe it requires no di- 
Peaple are rendered totally incapable of rections to be known. To aſk what is 
elegance by the want af good-nature, and beauty, ſays a philoſopher, is the queſtion 
the ather gentle paſſions; hy the want of & ypc — I thall therefore ouly 
modeſty and ſenkibility; by a want of make a few reſlections on this head, that 
that noble | — which ariſes from a con- lie out of the common track - But, prior 
ſeiĩouſneſa of loſty aud. generous ſentiments. to what I have to ſay, it is neceſſary to 
The abſence of theſe native charms is ge» make ſome obſervations on phyſiognomy. 
nerally ſupplied by a briſk ſtupidity, an im- There is an obvious relation between the 
pudence unconſcious of deſect, a caſt of mind and the turn of the features, ſo well 
malice, and an uncommon tendeney to ri» known by inſtinct, that every one is mort 
&cule; as if nature had given theſe her or leſs expert at reading the countenance, 
kep-children an inſtinQive intelligence, We lack as well as ſpeak our minds; and 
that they can riſe ant of contempt only by among people of little experience, the 
the depreflicn of others. For the {ame laol w 
reaſon it is, that perſons of true and finiſh» mall u that i is become a part of 
ed tale ſeldom ridicule, becauſe they education to learn to diſguiſe the counte- 
are conſcious of theis n ſuperior merit. nance, which yet requires a habit from 
VV. ide is the cauſe cf ridicule in the one, as early youth, and the confipual praftice of 
it is of candour in the other z but the ef- h iſy,. to deceive an intelligent eye. 
feQs differ as the fiudied parade of The naturalvirwes and ices not only have 
ty docs from the: neghgent g of their places in the aſpe&, even acquired 
riches. You will ſee nothing mote com- habits that muah aſſect the mind ſettle there; 
mon in the world, than for people, who by contemplation, in length of time, give, 
ſtupidity and infenfibility are incapable of a eaſt of thought on the countenance. 
the graces, to commence wits. on the Now te come back — Ne 
. : "« m 
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aſſemblage called beauty, is the image of 
noble ſentiments and amiable paſſions in 
the face; but ſo blended and confuſed that 
we are not able to ſeparate and diſtinguiſh 
them. The mind has a ſenſibility, and 
clear knowledge, in many inſtances without 
rellection, or even the power of reaſoning 
upon its own perceptions. We can no 
more account for the relation between the 
paſſions of the mind and a ſet of features, 
than we can account for the relation be- 
tween the ſounds of muſic and the paſſions; 
the eye is judge of the one without princi- 

les or as the ear is of the other. 

t is impoſſible you ſhould not take notice 
of the remarkable difference of beauty in 
the ſame face, in a good and in ill hamour : 
and if the gentle paſſions, in an indifferent 
face, do not change it to perfect beauty, it 
is becauſe nature did not originally model 
the features to the juſt and familiar expreſ- 


ion of thoſe paſſions, and the genuine ex- 


fions of nature can never be wholly ob- 
rated, But it is neceſſary to 22 
that the engaging import that forms beau- 
9 is often the ſymbol of paſſions that, al- 
ough pleafing, are erous to virtue 
and that a firmneſs of mind; whoſe caft of 
feature is much leſs „is more fa- 
vourable to virtue. From the affinity be- 
tween beauty and the paſſions it muſt fol- 
low, that beauty is relative, that is, a ſenſe 
of human beauty is confined to our ſpecies; 
and alſo, as far as we have power over the 
paſſions, we are able to improve the face, 
and nt charms into it; both of 
which obſeryations have been often made, 
From the various principles of beauty, and 
the agreeable combinations, of which the 
face e ves intelligence, ſprings that variety 
found in the ſtyle of beauty. = 
Complexion is a kind of beauty that is 
only pleaſing by aſſociation. The brown, 
the fair, the black, are not any of them ori- 
ginal beauty; but when the complexion is 
united in one picture on the imagination, 
with the aſſemblage that forms the image of 
the tender paſſions, with gentle ſmiles, and 


kind endearments, it is then inſe lefrom 
dur idea of beauty, and forms a part of it. 


Prom the ſame cauſe, a national ſer of fea- 
tures appear amiable to the inhabitants, who 
have been accuſtomed to ſee the amiable diſ- 
poſitions through them. 


is ng len 
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ard to the common notions of beauty, 
The truth is, complexion and form being 
the charms that are viſible and conſpieuous, 
the common ſtandard of beauty is gene- 
rally reſtrained te thoſe general attract ions: 
bat ſince perſonal grace and the engagin 
ons,although they cannot be delineated, 
ave 2 more univerſal and uniform power, 
it is no wonder people, in reſigning their 
hearts, ſo often contradict the common re- 
ceived ſtandard. Accordingly, as the en- 
gaging paſſions and the addreſs are diſco. - 
vered in FRnpyriacone Boudry 2 
ments are gene xed by an 
interco of ſentiment, and {eldom by 4 
tranſient view, except in romances and no- 
vels. It is further to be obſerved, that 
when once the affections are fixed, a new 
face with a higher degree of beauty will 
not always have a higher degree of power 
to remove them, becauſe our affections ariſe 
om a ſource within ourſelves, as well 25 
from external heauty ; and when the tex; 
der pafion is attached by a particalar ob 
jet, the imagination ſurrounds that obj 
with a — ideal embelliſhments that 
exiſt only in the mind of the lover. 55 
The hiſtory of the ſhort life of beauty 
may be collected from what I have ſaid. In 
youth that borders on infancy, the paſſions 
are in a ſtate of vegetation, they only ap- 
pear in full bloom in maturity; for which 
reaſon the beauty of youth is no more than 
the dawn and promiſe of future beauty, 
The features, as we grow into years, gra- 
dually form along with the mind: different 
ſenſibilities gather into the countenance, 
and become — there, as colours mount 
in a tulip, and enrich it. When the elo- 
quent force and delicacy of ſentiment bas 
continued ſome little time, age begins to 
ſtiffen the features; and deſtroy the engag- 
ing variety and vivacity of the counte- 
nance, the eye gradually loſes its fire, and 
the mirror of the agreeable 
paſſions. Finally, old age furrows the face 


with w 8, as a barbarogs conquer 
overturns a gity from the foundtion, and ; 
tranſitory beauty is extinguiſhed. | 


and elegance are nearly related, 
el 
I dhe image of che mind diſplayed 
aps > Xtment ; beauty 38 
image of the mind in the countepance a 


form ; conſequently beauty is of a more 
fixed —_ — L to art and 


oat of my way to make a fingular obſerya · 
ia oar ſpeeies. 


tion on the tender 
LES: 


516 
Innocent and virtuous love caſts a beaute- 
ous hue over human nature; it quickens 
and ftrengthens our admiration of virtue, 
and our deteſtation of vice; it opens our 
eyes to our imperfections, and gives us a 
pride in excelling; it inſpires us with heroic 
entiments, generoſity, a' contempt of life, 
à boldneſs for enterprize, chaſtity, and 
Purity. of ſentiment. It takes a ſimilitude 
to devotion, and almoſt deifies the object 
vf paſſion. People whoſe breaſts are dulled 
with vice, or ſtupified by nature, call this 


paſſion romantic love; but when it was the 


mode, it was thediagnoftic ofa virtuous age. 
Theſe ſymptoms of heroiſm ſpring from 
an obſcure principle, that in a noble mind 
unites itſelf with every paſſionate view in 
life; this nameleſs principle is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by endowing people with extraordinary 
powers and enthuſiaſm in the purſuit of 
their favourite wiſhes, and by diſguſt and 
diſappointment when we arrive at * point 
were our wiſhes ſeem to be compleated. 
It has made great conquerors deſpiſe dan- 
ers and death in their way to victory, and 
gh afterwards when they had no more to 
owes bo RR $I * — Uper. 
5 220. On Canver/ation. 
© Prom external beauty we come to 
the charms of converſation and writing. 
Words, by repreſenting ideas, become 
the picture of our thoughts, and commu- 
nicate them with the greateſt fidelity. 
But they are not only the figns of ſenfible 


Ideas, they exhibir the very image and 


diſting uiſſting likeneſs of the mind that 
uſes them. Fa enen 

Converſation does not require the ſame 
merit to pleaſe that writing does. The 
buman ſoul is endued with à kind of na- 
tural expreſſion, which it does not acquire. 
The expreſſion I ſpeak of conſiſts in the 
fighificant modulations and tones of voice, 


accompanied, in Pee people, by a. 
propriety of 'peflute, This native lan- 


guage was not intended by nature to re- 
preſent the tranſitory ideas that come 
the ſenſes to the imagination, but the paſ- 
 Gons of the mind and its emotions only; 
therefore modulation and geſture give liſe 
and paſſion'to words; their mighty force 
in oratory is very conſpicuous: but al. 
Hyg nic 6s bo wider iy covert 
tion, yet they are very eth 
a, 2 ks ſoul 1 of gentle 
ſenſations, and help to form that ſweet 
. eharm that makes the moſt trifling ſubjects 
epgaging. This fine expreſſion, which.is 
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not learned, is not ſo much taken notice of 


as it delerves, becauſe it is much ſuper. 


feded by the uſe of artificial and acquired 
language. The modern ſyſtem of philo- 
fophy has alſo concurred to ſhut it out 
from our rellections. 
It is 4n converſatjon people put on all 
their graces, and appear in the luſtre of 
ood- breeding. It is certain, good- 
— ing. that ſets ſo great a diſtinction 
between individuals of the ſame ſpecies, 
creates _—_ new ( mean a good edu. 
cation) but only draws forth into proſpect, 
with ſkill and addreſs, the agreeable diſ- 
latent in 
the mind. You may call good-breeding 
artificial ; but it is like the art of a gar- 
dener, under whoſe hand a barren tree 
puts forth its own bloom, and is enriched 
wich its ſpecific fruit. It is ſcarce poſſible 


to conceive any ſcene ſo truly agreeable, 


as an aſſembly of people elaborately edu- 
cated, who aſſume a character ſuperior to 
ordinary life, and ſupport it with eaſe and 
familiarity. - ER DC 

The heart is won in converſation by its 
own ns. Its pride, its grandeur, its 
affections, lay it open to the enchantment 
of an inſinuating addreſs, Flattery is a 
groſs charm, but who is proof againſt a 
gentle and yielding diſpoſition, that infers 


your ſuperiority with a delicacy ſo fine, 


that you cannot ſee the lines of which it is 
compoſed? Generoſity, diſintereſtedneſs, 
a noble love of truth that will not deceive, 
a feeling of the diſtreſſes of others, and 
greatneſs of ſoul, inſpire us with admira- 
tion along with love, and take our affec- 
tions as it were by ſtorm; but, above all, 
we are ſeduced by a view of the tender 
and affectionate paſſions; they carry a ſoſi 
infection, and the heart is betrayed to them 
by its own forces. If we are to judge from 
ſymptoms; the ſoul that engages us ſo 
powerfully by its refleted glances, is an 
object of infinite beauty, I obſerved before, 
that the modulations of the human voice 


that expreſs. the ſoul, move us powerfully ; 


and indeed we are affected by the natural 
emotions of the mind expreſſed in the 
ſumpleſt language: in ſhort, the happy art, 
that, in converſation and the intercourſe of 
life, lays hold upon - our affections, is but 


a juſt addreſs to the engaging. paſſions in 
the human breaſt. But this 


{yren power, 
like beauty, is the gift of nature. 


Soft pleaſing ſpeech and graceful outward ſhow, 


No arts can gain them, but the gods beſtow- - 
PN TRE IMs e Kut Porz Hou. 
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From the various combinations of the ſe- 
veral endearing. paſſions. and lofty ſenti- 
ments, ariſe the variety of pleaſing charac- 
ters that beautify human ſociety. - _ 
There is 'a different ſource of 
in converſation from what I have ſpoken 
of, called wit; which diverts the world ſo 
much, that I cannot venture to omit. it, 
although delicacy and a refined taſte heſi- 
tate a little, and will not allow its value to 
be equal to its currency. Wit deals large- 
ly in alluGon and whimſical ſimilitudes; 
its countenance is always double, and jt 
unites the true and the fantaſtic by a ni 
gradation of colouring that cannot be 
rceived. You obſerve that I am only 
ing of the ready wit of converſa- 


tion. | ; 
Wit is properly called in to ſupport a 


converſation where the heart or affec- 


tions are not concerned; and its proper 


«buſineſs is to relieve the mind from ſoli- 
tary inattention, where there is no room 


ta move n by paſſion; the mind's eye, 
when diſengaged, is diverted by being fix- 
ed upon à vapour, that dances, as it were, 
on ſurface of the imagination, and 
continually alters its aſpect: the motley 
image, hoſe comic ade we had only 
time to ſurvey, is too unimportant to be 
attentively conſidered, and luckily va- 
niſhes before we can view it on every fide. 
Shallow folks expect that thoſe who di- 


verted them in converſation, and made 
happy n mots, Ought to write well; and 


imagine that they themſelves were made 

to laugh by the force of genius: but they 
are generally diſappointed when they ſee 
the admired character deſcend; upon paper. 
The truth is, the frivolous turn and habit 
of a_ comic- companion, is almoſt diame- 
trically oppoſite to true genius, whoſe na- 
exerciſe is deep and ſlow · paced re- 


man ſhould, like Cæſar, form conſiſtent 
ſchemes for ſubduing the world, and em- 


catching flies. ve often heard people 
expreſs a ſurpriſe, that Swift and Abs, 
the two greateſt maſters of humour of the 


laſt age, were eaſily put out of countenance, | 


as if pun, mimicry, or rapartee, were the 
” 44 ; : R 7 * % 


offspring of genius. 
Whatever ſimilitude may be between 


quire different talents. Humour in writ- 


ing is the offspring of reſlection, and is by 
er ele ee 


vice touches and 
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the negligent air of nature; whereas, wit 


in converſation is an enemy to reſſection, 
and glows brighteſt when the imagination 


flings off the thought the moment it ariſes, 


in its genuine new-born dreſs. Men a 


little elevated by liquom ſeem to have a 
peculiar facility at ſtriking out the capri- 


cious aud fantaſtic. images that raiſe our 
mirth ; in fact, what we generally admire 
in ſallies of wit, is the nicety with which 
they touch upon the verge of folly, indiſ- 


cretion, or malice, while at the ſame-time 


they preſerve thought, ſubtlety, and good- 


humour; and what we laugh at is the mot- 
ley appearance, whoſe .whimfical conſiſt- 


ency we cannot account for. br 27 

People are pleaſed at wit for the ſame 
reaſon that they are fond of diverſion of 
any kind, not for the worth of the thing, 
but becauſe the mind is not able to bear 
an.intenſe train of thinking; and 


yet the 
ceaſin of thought is inſufferable, or rather 


impoſbble, In ſuch an uneaſy dilemma, 
the unſleady excurſions of wit give the 
mind its natural action, without fatigue, 
and relieve it delightfully, by employing 
the imagination without requiring any re- 
flection. Thoſe who have an eternal ap- 
petite for wit, like.thoſe who are ever in 
queſt of diverfion, betray a frivolous mi- 
nute Wann = 
PFW 

There are few who have not felt the 
charms of muſic, and acknowledged its 


. expreſſions to be intelligibe ta the heart. 


It is a language of delightful ſenſations, 


that is far more eloquent than words: it 


breathes to the ear the cleareſt intima- 
tions; but how it was learned, to what 


origin we owe it, or what is the meaning 
| of ſome of its moſt affecting ſtrain 
flection. Von may as well expect that a k 3 


ns, we 
We feel plainly that muſic touches and 


| gently. agitates the agreeable and ſublime 
ploy the 2 of his time in paſſi 


ons; that it wraps us in melancholy, 
and elevates in joy; that it diſſolves and 


inflames; that it melts us in tenderneſs, 


and rouſes to rage: but its. ſtrokes are ſo 
fine and delicate, that, like a- tragedy, 
even the paſſions that are wounded 84 : 
its ſorrows are charming, and its rage 

145 


- heroic and delightful; as people fee 
humour in wriiog, and humour in con- 
verſation, they are generally. found to re - 


rticular paſſions with different degrees 
* force, heir taſte of harmony muſt. pro- 


portionably vary. Muſic then is, a lan- 

- guage directed to the paſſions; but the 

rudeſt paſſions put on a new nature, and 
e become 
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become pleaſing in harmony: let me add, 
alſo, that it awakens og ns which 
we 5 not in ordinary liſe. Par- 
ticularly the moſt elevated ſenſation of 
muſic ariſes from a, confuſed perception 
of ideal or vifionaty beauty and rapture, 
which is ſufficiently perceivable to fire the 
imagination, but not clear enough to be- 
come an object of knowledge. This ſha- 
dowy beauty the mind attempts, with a 
Janguiſhing curioſity, to collect into a diſ- 
tinct object of view and comprehepſion; 
but it finks and eſcapes, like the diſſolv- 
ing ideas of a delightful dream, that are 
neither within the reach of the memory, 
nor yet totally fled. The nobleſt charm 
of muſic then, though real and affecting, 
ſeems too confuſed and fluid to be col- 
lected into a diſtin idea. Harmony is al- 
ways underſtood by the crowd, and almoſt 
always miſtaken by muficians ; who are, 
with hardly any exception, ſervile followers 
of the taſte of mode, and who having ex- 
pended much time and pains on the me- 
chanic and praftical part, lay a ſtreſs on 
the dexterities of hand, which yet have 
no real value, but as they ſerve to pro- 
duce thoſe collections of that move 
the paſſions. The pteſent Italian taſle for 
muſic is exactly eorreſpondent to the taſte 
of tragi- y that about a century ago 
— ground upon the ſtage. The mu- 
Keiass of the preſent day are charmed at 
the union they form between the grave 
and the fantaſtic, and at the ſurpriſing 
tranſitions they make between extremes, 
While every hearer Who has the leaſt re- 
mainder of the taſte of nature left, is ſhock- 
ed at the ſtrauge jargon. If the ſame 
taſte ſhould prevail in painting, we muſt 
' ſoon expect to ſee the woman's head, a 
horſe's body, and a _ — — 
ſoft gradations, great] red at our put 
lic 4 — Muſical gentlemen ſhould 
take particular care to preſerve in its full 
vigour and ſenfibilitr their ori natural 
tafte, which alone feels and di ſcovers the 
true beauty of muſic. | 


If Milton, Shakeſpeare, or Dryden, had 


been born with the ſame genius and in- 
ſpiration for muſic as for poetry, and had 


Paſſed r the practical part without 


Truptin natural taſte, or blendin 
* 5 effion in favour of — 
Nights and dexterities of hand, then would 
their notes be tuned to paſſions and to 


ſentiments as natural an mn a * 


the toncs and modulations oſ the voice in 
diſcourſe. The muſic and the thought 


S 
rer: wou ink impetuouſl 
and the effect * muſic would be A 
ive the ideas a tumultuous violence and 
vine impulſe upon the mind. Any per- 
ſon converſant with the claſſic poets, ſces 


inſtantly that the paſſionate power of muſic 


I ſpeak of, was perfectly underſtood and 
practiſed by the ancients ; that the muſes 
of the Greeks always ſung, and their ſon 

was the echo of the ſabje&, which ſwell 

their poetry into enthuſiaſm and rapture. 
An enquiry into the nature and merits of 
the ancient muſic, and a compariſon there- 
of with modern 3 by a perſon 
of poetic genius and an admirer of har- 
mony, who is free from ſhackles of prac- 
tree, and the prejudices of the mode, aid- 
ed by the countenance of a few men of 
rank, of elevated and true taſte, would 
probably lay the preſent half. Gothie mode 
of muſic in ruins, like thoſe towers of 
whoſe little laboured ornaments it is an 
exact picture, and reſtore the Grecian 
taſte of paſſionate harmony once more, 
to the delight and wonder of mankind. 
But as from the diſpoſition of things, and 
the force of faſhion, we cannot hope in 
our time to teſcue the ſacred lyre, and ſee 
it put into the hands of men of genius, 1 
can only recall you to your own natural 
2 harmony, and obſerve to you, 
that its emotions are not found in the la- 
boured, fantaſtic, and ſurpriſing compoſi- 
tions that form the modern ſtyle of muſic : 
but you meet them in ſome few pieces 
that ate the 2 of wild unvitiated 
tafte: you diſcover them in the ſwelling 


us in love with woe; in the tones that 
utter the lover's fighs, and fluctuate the 
breaſt . in; in * 
ſtrokes that thi courage an 

of the foul, tt chew lull it in Fade v. 
flons of joy: in ſhort, in thoſe aff 
that find their way to the inw: 
receſſes of the heart : » _ 

Untwifting all the that tie. 
The hidden fo of ering gz, 


| 


ard in nature; and 


the painter is at liberty to raiſe his gel, 
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ment, variety, harmony of parts, and 
poſition, to pleaſe the 2 — 
from too ſtt3& an examination. The ſ 
tor being ſo much conſined, has nothing to 
move with but beauty, paſſion, and force 
of attitude; ſculpture 
no mediocrity; its works are either into - 
lerable, or very fine. In Greece, the 
finiſhing of a fingle ſtatue was often the 
work of many years. | 
| —_— and painting take their merit 
from ſame ſpirit that does; a 
juſtneſs, a grandeur, and of expreſ- 
fion : and their principal objects are, the 
ſublime, the beautiful, and the paſſionate. 
Painting, 4 account of its great — 

roaches alſo very near to the variety 

pl nas in — their principles v 
only according to the di 
Poetry is capable of taking a ſeries of 
ſacceive fach, which comprehend a whole 
action from the beginning. It puts the 
ons in motion gradually, and winds 
up by ſuccefve efforts, that all 
conduce to the intended effect; the mind 


at mate 


could never be agitated ſo violently, if the 


— — not —— on by n be- 
, une Its capaci repre- 
ſenting thoughts, of Bram: 
nication of mind with mind, and deſerib- 
ing emotions, takes in ſeveral rom awful, 
and paſſiqnate ideas that colours cannot 
repreſent z but the painter is confined to 
objects of viſion, or to one point or in- 
ſtant of time; and is not tp bring into 
view any events which did not, or at leaſt 
might not happen, at one and the ſame 
inſtant, 1 

inter, is to hit upon 4 paint of time, 
that unites the w ſucceſſive action in 


r and 
er maternal pity, were all 

10 the eye, in one. portrait; Fro 
mixture of paſſions, which is in nature, 
the murdereſs appeared dreadfully affeR- 
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ure appear emisently in view, and 
the reſt be ſubordinate to it; that is, 


* 


= in painting, that one princi 
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objects, give him a vaſt ſcope for orna - 


efore admiꝶ of fi 


the 2 or attention of that principal 
object ſhould give a caſt to the whole 
piece: for inſtance, if it be a wreſtler, or 


culp- a cqurſer in the race, the whole ſcene 


fhould not only be active, but the at- 
tentions and paſtons of the reſt of the 
ould all be directed by that 


object. If it be a fiſherman over the 


ſtream, the whole ſcene muſt be filent and 


meditative; if ruins, a bridge, or waterfall; 


even the living perſqns muſt be ſubordi- 
nate, and the trayeiler ſhould gaze and 
look back with wonder. This ſtrict union 


519 


and concord is rather more neceſſary in 


painting than in poetry; the reaſon is, 
painting is almoſt _—_ a deception, 
and requires the utmo all in ele a 
vicinity of probable ideas, to give it thi 
air of reality and nature. For this reaſon 
alſo nothing ſtrange, wonderful, or ſhock- 
ing to ity, ought to be admitted in 
paintings that are deſigned after real life, 
The 3 art of the landſcape- 
painter lies in ſelecting thoſe objects of 
— — Ta bew 
re be a pro and a juſt nei 4 
hood preſerved in the aſſemblage, along 
with a — 2 — _— 
your eye to incipal obje& where it 
els; is giving h a glance or confuſed 
view of thoſe that retire out of proſpect, 
as to raiſe curioſity, 000 — in the 
imagination affecting i o not 
pear; and in beſtowing as much life — 
action as poſſible, without overcharging the 
piece. A landſcape is — put- 


ting „e 


flinging over it the chearful aſpect wh 
the ſan beſtows, either by a proper diſpo- 
fition of ſhade, or by the a 


judicious pred of water, which always 
conveys the ideas of motion: a few diſhe- 


_ yelled clouds have the ſame effett, but 


with ſomewhat leſs vivacity, 
The excellence of portrait-painting and 


ſculpture ſprings from the ſame principles 


he that affect us in life; they are not the per- 
ſons who perform at a comedy or tragedy 
we go to ſee with ſo much pleaſure, but the 


and emotions they diſplay: in like 
— the value of ſtatues and pictures 
3 


and to the 
of character. Great painters almoſt al- 


ways chuſe a fine face to exhibit the paſ- 


fions in. If yon recalle&t what I ſaid on 
14 n 


tances that 
beautify his riſing or ſetting; and by 4 


ion to the ſtrength and 
glearneſs of the expreſſion of the paſſions, 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing ait 
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why the agreeable paſſions are moſt lively 
in a beautiful face; beauty is the natural 
vehicle of the agreeable paſſions. For the 
ſame reaſon the tempeſtuous paſſions ap- 
pear ſtrongeſt in a fine face; it ſuffers the 
moſt violent derangement by them. To 
which we may add, upon the ſame princi- 


ple, thatdignity or courage cannot be mix- 


ed in a very ill-favoured countenance; and 
that the painter after. exerting his whole 
ſkill, finds-in their ſtead pride and terror; 
Theſe obſervations, which have been often 
made, ſerve to illuſtrate our thoughts on 
beauty. Beſides the ſtrict propriety of na- 
ture, ſculpture and figure - painting is a 
kind of deſcription, which, like poetry, is 
under the direction of genius; that, while 
it preſerves nature, ſometimes, in a fine 
flight of fancy, throws an ideal ſplendor 
over the figures that never exiſted in real 
life. Such is the ſublime and celeſtial cha- 
racter that breathes over the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, and the inexprefiible beauties that 
dwell upon the Venus of Medici, and ſeem 
to ſhed an illumination around her. This 
rior beauty muſt be varied with pro- 
priety, as well as the paſſions; the elegance 
of Juno, muſt be decent, lofty, and elat- 
ed; of Minerva, maſculine, confident, and 
chaſte; and of Venus, winning, ſoft, and 
conſcious of pleaſing. Theſe ſiſler arts, 
intieg and ſtatuary, as well as poetry, 
— — all doubt, that the imagination 
carries the ideas of the beautiful and the 
ſublime far beyond viſible nature; ſince 
no mortal ever poſſeſſed the blaze of di- 
vine charms that ſurrounds the Apollo 
Belvedere, or the Venus of Medici, I have 
juſt mentioned. | | 
A varicty and fluſh of colouring is ge- 
nerally the refuge of painters, who are not 
. able to animate their deſigns. We: m 
call a luſtre of colouring, the rant and ful- 
tian of painting, -under which are hid the 
want of ſtrength and nature. None but a 
painter of real genius can be ſevere and 
modeſt in his colouring, and pleaſe at the 
ſame time. It muſt be obſerved, that the 
glow and variety of colours give a pleaſure 
of a very different kind from the object of 
painting. When foreign ornaments, gild 
ing. and carving come to be conſidered as 
neceſſary to the beauty of pictures, they are 
_ a plain diagnoſtic of a decay in taſte and 
power. 5 8 ' | 0 f Uher. 
„ 23. On Arc bitallre. 1 
A free and eaſy proportion, united with 
ſimplicity, ſeem to conſtitute the elegance 


of form in building. A ſubordination of 
parts to one evident deſign forms ſimpli- 


city; when the members thus evidently 


related are great, the union is always very 


reat. In the proportions of a noble edi 
e, you ſee the image of a creating mind 
reſult from the whole. The evident uni- 
formity of the rotunda, and its unparal- 
leled fmplicity, are probably the ſources 
of its-ſuperior beauty. When we look up 
ut a vaulted roof, that ſeems to reſt upon 
our horizon, we are aſtoniſhed at the mag- 
nificence, more than at the viſible extent, 
When I am taking a review of the ob- 
jets of beauty and grandeur, can ] pals 
y unnoticed the ſource of colours and vi- 
ſible beauty? When the light is withdrawn 


all nature retires from view, viſible bodies. 


are annihilated, -and the ſoul mourns the 
univerſa] abſence in ſolitude; when it re- 
turns, it brings along with it the creation, 


and reſtores joy as well as beauty, . 
tos b Ibid, 


$. 224- - Thoughts on Colours and Lights. 
If I ſhould diſtinguiſh the perceptions of 
the ſenſes from oo other, according to 
the ſtrength of the'traces left on the 1ma- 
ination, I ſhould call thoſe of hearing, 
celing, ſmelling, and taſting, notions, which 
impreſs the memory but weakly; while 
thoſe of colours I ſhould cail ideas, to de- 


note their ſtrength and peculiar clearnefs - 


upon the imagination. Tbis diſtinction 
deſerves particular notice. The author of 
nature has drawn an im ble veil over 
the fixed material world that ſurrounds us; 
ſolid matter refuſes our intance, and 
will be known to us only by reſiſting the 
touch; but how obſcure are the informa- 
tions of feeling ? light comes like an inti- 
mate acquaintance to relieve us: it intro- 
duces all nature to us, the fields, the trees, 
the flowers, the cryſtal ſtreams, and azure 
ſky. But all this beauteous diverſity is no 


more than an agreeable enchantment form- 
ed by the light that ſpreads itſelf to view; 
the fixed of nature are eternally en- 


tombed beneath the light, and we ſee no- 
thing in fact but a creation of colours. 
Schoolmen, with their uſual arrogance, will 
tell you their ideas are tranſcripts of na- 
ture, and affure you that the 2 of 
God requires they ſhould be ſo, becauſe we 
cannot well avoid thinking ſo: but nothing 
is an object of viſion but light; the picture 
we ſee is not annexed to the earth, but 
comes with angelic celerity to meet our 
eyes. That which is called body "al 

, ce, 
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flange, that reflects the various colours of 
the light, and lies hid beneath the appear-, 
ance, is wrapt in impenetrable obſcurity; 
it is fatally ſhut out from our eyes and 
imagination, and only cauſes in us the ideas 

of feeling, taſting, or ſmelling, which yet 
are not reſemblances of any part of matter. 

I do not know if L appear too ſtrong when 
I call colours the expreſſion of the Divinity. 
Light ſtrikes with ſuch vivacity and force, 
that we can hardly call it inanimate or un- 
intelligent. .. Uper. . 


$ 225. On Unifornity. 

Shall we admit uniformity into our lift 
of beauty, or firſt examine its real merits ? 
When we look into the works of nature, we 
cannot avoid obſerving that uniformity is: 
but the beauty of minute objects. The 
oppoſite ſides of a leaf divided in the mid- 

e, and the leaves of the ſame ſpecies of 
vegetables, retain a ſtriking uniformity; 
but the branch, the tree, and foreſt, deſert 
this ſimilarity, and take a noble irregula- 
rity with vaſt advantage. Cut a tree into 
a regular form, and you change its lofty 
port for a minute prettineſs. What forms 
the beauty of eountry ſcenes, but the want 
of uni formity? No two hills, vales, rivers, 


or proſpects, are alike; and you are charm- 


ed by the variety. Let us now ſuppoſe a 
country made up of the moſt beautilal hills 
and deſcents imaginable, but every hill and 
every vale alike, and at au equal diſtance; 
they ſoon tire you, and you find the delight 
vaniſhes with the novelty. „ait 

There are, 1 own, certain aſſemblages 
that form a powerful beauty by their union, 
of which a fine face is inconteſtible evi- 
dence. | But the charm does not ſeem by 
any means to refide in the uniformity, 
which in the human countenance is not 
very exact. The human cguntenance may 
be planned out much mee regularly, but 
I fancy without adding to the beauty, for 


| which we muſt ſeek another ſource; In 


truth, the fineſt eye'in the world without 
meaning, and the fineſt mouth without a 
ſmile, are infipid. An agreeable counte- 
nance includes in the idea thereof an agree- 
able and gentle diſpoſition. How the coun- 
tenance, 'and an arrangement of colours 
and features, can expreſs the idea of an 
unſeen mind, we know not; but ſo the fact 
is, and to this fine intelligent picture, whe- 
ther it be falſe or true, certain I am, that 
the beauty of the human countenance is 


_ more than to uniformity./ Shall we 
then le 


y, that the greateſt uniformity, along 


with the greateſt variety, forms beauty? - 
But this is a repetition of words without 
diſtin ideas, and explicates a well-known 
effect by an obſcure cauſe,. Uniformity, as 
far as it extends, excludes. variety; and» 


variety, as far as it reaches, exaludes uni- 


formity., Variety is by far more pleaſing 


than uniformity, but it does not conſtitute 


beauty; ſor it is impoſſible that can be 
called beauty, which, when well known, 
ceaſes to pleaſe: whereas a ſine piece of 
muſic ſhall charm after being — 
dred times; and a lovely countenance makes 


Al ſtronger impreſſon on the mind by ing 


often ſeen, becauſe there beatty is real. 
think we may, upon the whole, conclude, 
that if ugiformity be a beauty, it is but the 
beauty of minute objects; and that it 
pleaſes only by the viſible deſign, and the 
evident footſleps of intelligence it diſco · 
ve , „ ling r r 
5226. On Novely, 

I muſt ay ſomething of the evaneſcent” 
charms of novelty. When our curioſity is 
excited at the wang of new ſcenes, our 
ideas are affecting and beyond life; and we - 
ſee objects in a brighter hue than they af-" 
ter ap] r in. For when curiofity is ſated, 
the objects grow dull, aud our ideas fall to 
their diminutive natural fize: What I have 
ſaid may account for the raptured proſpect 


of our youth we fee backward; novelty 


always recommends, becauſe expectations 
of the unknown are ever high; and in youth 
we have an eternal novelty; unexperienced 
eredulous youth gilds our young ideas, and 
ever meets a freſh luſtre that is not yet al- 
layed by doubts. In age, experience cor- 
rects our hopes, and the imagination cools; 
for this reaſon, wiſdom, and high pleaſure 
do not reſide together. n 
I have obſerved through this diſcourſe; 
that the delight we receive from the viſible 
objects of nature, or from the fine arts, may 
de divided into the conceptions of the ſub- 
lime, and conceptions of the beautiful. Of 
the origin of the ſublime I ſpoke hypothe- 
tically, and with diffidence; all we certain- 
ly know on this head is, that the ſen- 
tions of the ſublime we receive from ex- 
ternal objects, are attended with obſcure 
ideas of and immenſity ; the origin 
of our ſenſations of beauty are ſtill more - 
unintelligible z however, I think there is 
ſome foundation for claſſing the objects of 
beauty under different heads, by a corre- 
ſpondence or fimularity, that may be ob- 


| between ſeveral particulars, 574. 
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be. — we ſee the princi 


piy that dillinguiſh our ſpecies; and w 


and ſucceſi og le oft wi a upon the 
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if the defign be attended with an 
1 the idea of beauty: 
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the irre —— 
ideas of power, and raiſe in p 
admiration. The confuſion in whi 
— ſcattered Ar heavens, 32 
arrangement mountains, 
to their — 

A mixture of the fublime aids exceed- 
ingly the idea of beauty, and heightens the 
horrors of diſorder a uglineſs. Perſonal 
beauty is vaſtly raiſed by a noble air; on 
the contrary, the diſſolution and ruins of a 
large city, diſtreſs the mind proportionally: 
bat while we mourn over great ruins, at 
the deſtruftion of our ſpecies, we are allo 
ſoothed by the generous commileration we 
ſeel in our — nk; and therefore ruins 

e us the fame kind of grateful melan- 

80 _ ſeel at a tragedy. Of all the 

diſcord and contuſion, no other 

as the human ſoul in mad- 

of thought 

and beauty diſordered, the horror is too 

high, like that of a maſſacre committed 
ws dur eyes, to ſuffer the mind to 

ad on the god-like traces 


S 
*. eee 
ire us alio the fecrer plea · 
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—— indiys are ever 2 The 
nty of colours ma 
inde this had color Ne noone 
red incites an 
black to melancholy; white brings a — 
to the ; "the ſofter colours re. 
relax it. The 


be! ye 

they dations of colours have an eſſect corre. 
ſponden i 
tions of 


Beauty al reſults from every diſpoſition 
of 1545 chat plainly diſcovers her favour 


to iS. Thus the 
L. erte mil: 


bed bare 2 the ſame . 


Ae er bare — 


5 of beauty is inſtantaneous, 7 
no re flections. All 
oo nd ron ene beauty are in an 
arbitrary manner — together; ſo that 
where we ſee the one, whether we refle& 
en it or no, we pergcive the other. I muſt 
7 aud — 450 whic 
5 erable, 
Jhave not — Ge l * \ 


— —.— ſenſe 9 beauty, as well 25 
„ 9 — io man in the 
creation. The herd in « in common with him 
2 the gentle — — they lie 

down to repoſe. on the flowery bank, and 
hear the ee humming of the bee; 
they enjoy the green fields and paſtures: 
bur we have to think, that it is man 
only who fees the image of beauty over 
the proſpect, and rejoices at i it ; that 
It is from the brute creation, and de- 
— ICT intelligent 


ts have juſt token a tranſient view of 


the principal departments of taſte ; let us 


now, madam, — few general reflec- 
tions upom our ſubject. Uher. 
{ 228. Senſe, Tafte, and Genizs diſtinguiſhed. 


The human genius, with the beſt aſfiſl- 
e | 


be other divi- 
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but lowly ; and the greateſt men have but 


colouring to catch its attention. It then 
prefers extravagance and rant to juſtneſs, 
s groſs falſe wit to the engaging light of 
nature, and the ſhewy, rich, and glaring, 
to the fine and ami This is the chi 
hood of taſte ; but as the human genius 
ſtrengthens and grows to maturity, if it be 
aſſiſtec by a happy education, the ſenſe of 
univerſal beauty awakes ; it begins to be 
diſguſted with the falſe and mi de- 
eee 
t on elegant ty, on picture: 
Peavy and unaffoQted gra eur. 
proꝑreſs of the fine arts in the hu- 
man mind may be fixed at three remark- 
able degrees, from their foundation to the 
loftieſt height. The baſis is a ſenſe of 
beauty and of the ſublime, the ſecond Rep 
we may call tafte, and the laſt genius. 

A ſenſe of the beautiful and of the great 
is univerſal, which appears from the uni- 
formity thereof in the moſt diſtant ages 
and nations. What was engaging and 
ſublime in ancient Greece and Rome, are 
ſo at this day: and, as I obſerved before, 
there is not the leaſt neceſlity of improve- 
ment or ſcience, to diſcover the charms of 
a graceful or noble deportment. There 
is a fine, but an ineffeQual light in the 
breaſt of man. After nightfall we have 
admired the planet Venus; the beauty and 
vivacity of her luſtre, the immenſe diſtance 
from which we judged ber beams iſſued, 
and the filence of the night, all concurred 
to ſtrike. us with an agreeable amazement. 
But ſhe ſhoe in diſtingviſhed beauty, with - 
our giving ſufficiett light to direct our 
ſteps, of ew us the objects around us. 

us in utiimprovet nature, the light of 
the mind is bright and uſeleſs, Jn utter 

atbarity, our profpeR of it is ſtill leſs 
Ned; it appears, and then again ſeems 
bolly to vaniſh in the ſavage breaft, like 
the fame plinet Venus, when ſhe has but 
jaſt raiſed her orient beams to marri- 
ners above the waves, and is now deſcried, 
and now oft, through the ſwelling billows. 
The next = is taſte, the ſubje& of our 
enquiry, which ' conſiſts in a diſtin, 
anconfufed knowledge of the great and 
beautiful. Although you ſee not many 
polleſſed of a good taſte, yet the generality 
of mankind are capable of it. The very 
populace of Athens had acquired a good 


1 # 
5 4 


* 


taſte by habit and fine examples, fo that & 
peed of OI ſeemed natural to 
all who. breathed the air of that el 
city: we find a manly and elevated ſenſe 
iftinguiſh the common people of Rome 
and of all the cities of Greece, while the 
level of mankind was preſerved in thoſe 
cities ; while the Plebeians had a ſhare in 
the government, and an utter ſeparation 
was not made between them and the no- 
bles, by wealth and luxury. Bat when 
once the common people are rent aſunder 
wholly from the great and opulent, and 
made ſubſervient to the luxury af the lat- 
ter; then the taſte of nature infallibly 
takes her flight from both parties. The 
poor by a ſordid habit, an attention 
wholly confined to mean views, and the 
rich by an attention to the changeable 
modes of fancy, and a vitiated preference 
for the rich and coftly, loſe view of fimple 
beauty and grandeur. It may ſeem a 
radox, and yet I am firmly 
that it w be. eaſier at this day to 
give a good taſte to the young ſavages of 
America, than to the noble youth of Eu- 


gr." Fa the pride of man, as man is of 
the creation, has been ed but by 
few, even in the brighteſt ages. Men of 
ſuperior genias, while they fee the Teſt of 
mankind painfully ruggling to compre- 
hend obvious truths, glance themſelves 
— * the moſt 1 A | ogy nga 
like lightnin a t can- 
not be trace. es ſee - + beauties of 
nature with life and warmth, and paint them 
forcibly without effort, as the morning ſun 
does the ſcenes he riſes upon; and in ſe- 
veral inftances, communicate to objects a 
morning freſhneſs and unaccountable luſtre, 
that is not ſeen in the creation of nature. 
The poet, the ſtatuary, the painter, have 
roduced images that left nature far be- 


The conſtellations of e aordi per- 
ſonages who appeared in jay: Fo 


at or near the ſame period of time, after 
ages of darkneſs to which we know no be- 
ginning ; and the long barrenneſs of 
countries after in great men, prove that 
genius owes much of its luſtre to a Aug. 
nal conteſt of glory, and the ſtrong riv 
ſhip of great examples within actual view _ 
ps knowledge; ud that great parts alone 
are not able to life a perſon out of bar- 
barity. I is further to be obſerved, that 
when the inſpiring ſpirit of the fine arts 


retired, and left inanimate and cold the 


L be 
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breaſis of poets, painters, and ſtatuaries, 
men of taſte ſtill remained, who diſtin- 
gu iſſied and admircd the beauteous monu- 


ments of genius; but the power of exe- 


cution was loſt; and although monarchs 
loved and courted the arts, yet they re- 
fuſed to return. From whence it is evi- 
dept, that neither taſte, nor natural parts, 
ſorm the creating genius that inſpired the 
great maſters of antiquity, and that they 
-owed their extraordinary powers to ſome- 
4hing different from both. > 6 


It we confider the numbers of men who . 
wrote well, and excelled in every depart- + 


ment of the liberal arts, in the ages of 
gedius, and the-fumplicity that always at- 


tends beauty; we muſt be led to think, 


that although few perhaps can reach to 
the ſupreme beauty of imagination diſ- 


played by the frſt rate poets, orators, and 


philoſophers; moſt men are capable 
of juſt hiokig: and agreeable writing. 
Nature lies very near our refleQzons, and 
will appear, if we be not miſled and pre ju- 
"diced before the ſenſe of beauty you to 
maturity. The populace of Athens and 
Rome prove ſtrongly, that uncommon parts 
or great learning are not neceſſary to make 


9229. Thoughts on the Human Capacity. 


We know not the bounds of taſte, be- 
cauſe we are unacquainted with the extent 
and bounJaries of the human genius. The 
_ mind iti ighorance is like a fleeping giant; 

it has immenſe capacities without the power 
of ufing them: By liſtening to the lecture“ 
of Socrates, men grew heroes, philoſo- 
| „and legiſlators ; for he of all man- 
kind ſeemed to have diſcovered the ſhort 
and lightſome path to the faculties of the 
mind. To give you an inſtance of the 
human capacity, that comes more imme- 
diately within your notice, What graces, 
what ſentiments, have been tranſplanted 
into the motion of a minuet, of which a 
ſabage has no conception ! We know not 


to what degree of rapture harmony is 


capable of being carried, nor what hidde 
powers may be in yet unexperienced beau- 
ties of the imagination, whoſe objects are 
in ſcenes and in worlds we are ſtrangers 
to, Children, who die young, have no 
conception of the ſentiment of perſonal 
beauty. Are we certain that we are not 
85 dren in reſpect to ſeveral ſpecies of 
- beauties? We are ignorant whether there 
"be not paſſions in the ſoul, that have 
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hitherto remained unawaked and undiſco- 
vered for want of objects to rouſe them 
we feel plainly that ſome ſuch are gently 
agitated and moved by certain notes of 
muſic. In reality, we know not but the 
taſte and capacity of beauty and grandevr 
in the ſoul, may extend as far beyond 


all we actually perceive, as this whole 


world exceeds the ſphere of a cockle or an 
oyſter. 1 n Did. 


9230. Taſte bow depraved and loft. 


Let us now conſider by what means taſte 
is uſually depraved and loft in a nation, 
that is neither conguered by barbarians 
nor has loſt the improvements in agricul- 
ture, huſbandry, and defence, that allow 
men leiſure for reflection and embellith- 
ment, I obſerved before that this natural 


light is not fo clear in the greateſt men, 


but it may lie oppreſſed by. barbarity. 
When people of mean parts, and of alk 


without genius, get into elevated ſtations, 
l a talte for ſimple grandeur, and 
mi 


ſtake for it what is uncommonly glari 
and extraordinary; whence proceeds fal 


wit of every kind, a gaudy richneſs in 


dreſs, an oppreſſive load of ornament in 


building, and a grandeur overſtrained and 
. puente univerſally, , I muſt obſerve, that 


people of bad taſte and little genius almo!t 
always lay a great ſtreſs on trivial matters, 
and are oltentatious and exact in ſingulari- 


ties, or in a decorum in trifles. When 


people of mean parts appear in high ſtz- 
tions, and at the Pead of the faltionable 


world, they cannot fail to introduce a falſe 


embroidered habit of mind: people of 
nearly the ſame genius, who make up che 
crowd, will admize and follow them; aud 


at length ſolitary taſte, adorned only by 
plicity, vil be loſt in the general 
example. - | 


© Alſo when a nation Is much corrupted ; 
when avarice and a love of gain have ſeiz- 
ed upon the hearts of men; when the no- 
bles  ignominiouſly bend their necks to 


corruption and bribery, or enter into the 


baſe myſteries of gaming; then decency, 


elevated 8 and greatneſs of ſoul, 


expite; and all that remains is a comedy 
or puppet-ſhew of elegance, in which the 


' dancing-maſter and peer are upon a level, 


arid the mind is underſtood to have no part 


in the drama of politeneſs, or elſe to act 


under a mean diſguiſe of virtues _ it is 


"not poſſeſſed of. Jhid. 
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L 231. Some Reflections on the Human 
oo Mind. 1 
Upon putting together the whole of our 
refleRions _ as two different natures 
Laying claim to the human race, and drag- 
ing it different ways. Vou ſee a neceſ- 
ity, that ariſes from our ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances, bending us don into unworthy 
miſery and ſordid baſeneſs; and you ſee, 
when we can eſcape from the inſulting ty- 
ranny of our fate, and acquire eaſe and 
freedom, a generous nature, that lay ſtupi- 
fied and oppreſſed, begin to awake and 
charm ps with proſpects of beauty and 
glory. This awaking genius. in 
rapture at the beauteous and elevating 
ſcenes of nature. The beauties of nature 
are familiar, and charm it like a mother's 
boſom; and the objects which have the 
plain marks of immenſe power and gran- 
deur, raiſe in it a ſtill, an inquiſitive, and 
trembling rien. wy : but genius often throws 
over the objects of its conceptions colours 
finer than thoſe of nature, and opens a 
paradiſe that exiſts no where but in its 
own creations, The bright and peaceful 
ſcenes of Arcadia, and the lovely deſcrip- 
tions of paſtoral poetry, never exiſted on 


genius, which evidently does not come to 
the mind from the ſenſes ? It is not con- 
veyed in ſound, for we feel the ſounds of 
muſic charm us by gently agitating and 
ſwelling the paſſions, and ſetting ſome paſ- 
ſions afloat, for which we have no name, 
and knew not until they were awaked m 
the mind by harmony. This beauty does 
not arrive at the mind by the ideas of vi- 
fion, though it be moved by them; for it 
evidently beſtows on the. mimĩe repreſen- 
tations and images the mind makes of the 
objects of ſenſe, an enchanting lovelineſs 
that never exiſted in thoſe objects. Where 
ſhall the ſoul find this amazing beauty, 
whoſe very ſhadow, glimmering upon the 
imagination, opens unſpeakable raptures 


in it, and diſtracts it with languiſhing plea- 


ſure? What are thoſe- ſtranger ſentiments 
that lie in wait in the ſoul, until muſic calls 
them forth? What is the obſcure but 
unavoidable value or merit of virtue ꝰ or 
who is the law- maker in the mind who. 
gives it a worth and dignity beyond all 
eſtimation, and puniſhes, the breach of it 
with conſcious terror and deſpair? What 
is it, in objects of immeaſurable power 
and grandeur, that we look for with fill 


amazement and awful delight ?—But. I 
earth, no more than Pope's ſhepherds or find, madam, we have been inſenſibly led 
the river gods of Windſor foreſt: it is all into ſubjects too abſtruſe and ſevere; 1 
' but a charming illuſion, which the mind muſt not put the graces with whom we 


ürſt paints with celeſtial colours and then have been converſing to flight, and draw 


5, languiſhes for. Knight-errantry is an- the ſerious: air of meditation over that 

1 other kind of deluſion, which, though it be countenance where the {miles naturally 

en fitious in fact, yet is true in ſentiment. I dW]'õ9 II. | Ia = 
a believe there, are few people who in their I have, in conſequence of your permiſ- | 
ie youth, before they be corrupted by the. ſion, pat together ſuch thoughts as oc- | 
le commerce of the wdrld, are not knight - curred to-me:on good taſte. I told you, | 
of errants and princeſſes in their hearts. The if I, had leiſure hereafter; I would diſpoſe 

be ſoul, in a beauteous ecſtacy, communicates of them with more regularity, and add 

ud a flame, to wards which they had not; any new obſervations that 1 may make. 

by and. poetry, by its quick tranſitions, bold Before I finiſh, I myſt in juſtice make my 

ral bgures, lively images, and the variety of acknowledgments of the aſſiſtance TI, re- 

| efforts to paint the latent raptute, bears ceived. I took notice, at the beginning, 

d; witneſs, that the confuſed ideas of the that Rollin's Obſervations on Taſte gave 

- mind axe ſtill infinitely ſuperior, and be- Occaſion to this diſeourſe. Sir Harry Beau 

| yond the reach of all deſcription. It is mont's poliſhed dialogue on beauty, called. 

to this divine ſpirit that, when rouſed from its Crito, was of ſervice to me.z and I have 

the lethargy, breathes in noble ſentiments, that àvailed myſelf of the writings and ſenti- 

ch, charms in elegance, that ſtamps, upon mar- ments of the ancients, particularly of the 
ul, ble or..canvaſs the ßgures of gods and Rvets and.ſtatuaries-of Greece, which was 
dy heroes, that inſpires them with an air above the native and original country of the 
the humanity, and leads the ſoul through the graces and ſine arts. But I ſhould be very 

el, enchanting meanders of muſic in a waking unjuſt, if I did not make my chief ac-, 

wrt viſion, through which it cannot break, to knowledgments - where they are more pe- 

10 diſcover the near objects that charm it. culiarly due. If your modeſt will not 


Ho ſhall we venture to trace the ob- ſuffer me to draw chat picture from which 


ü Jed, of this ſurprizing beauty peculiar to I borrowed my ideas of elegance, 1 _ 


2. 
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bound at leaſt, in honefty, to difclaim every ſame, and carries with it @ certain charac« 
merit but that of copying from a bright ter of the true and natural, immediately 
original. | Uſer. PORE 477 of judgment. We 
| 2 cannot ſa e of Terence, Phædrus, 
5 232. General Nafoctiont upon wohat is Salluſt, Ceſar, Tully, Livy, Virgil, and 
2 yu Tafe. From RoLuin's Horace, is the fame. And yet they have 
nn. | all, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, a 
Taſte as it now falls under our conk- certain tincture of a common ſpirit, which 
deration, that is, with reference to the in that diverſity of genius and ſtyle makes 
7 of authors and compoſition, is a an affinity between them, and a ſenſible 
clear, hvely, and diſtinQ diſcerning of all difference alſo betwixt them and the other 
_ the beauty, truth, and juſtneſs of the writers, who have not the ſtamp of the beſt 
| thoughts and expreſſions, which compoſe age of antiquity upon them. 
a diſcourſe, It diſtinguiſhes what is con- I have already ſaid, that this diſtinguiſh- 
tormable to eloquence and propriety in ing faculty was a kind of natural reaſon 
every character, and ſuitable in different wrought up to perſection by ſtudy, In 
circumſtances. And whilſt, with a delicate, reality all men bring the firſt principles of 
and exquiſite ſagacity, it notes the graces, taſte with them into the world, as well as 
turns, manners, and expreflions, likely thoſe of rhetoric and logic. As a proof of 
to pleaſe; it perceives alſo all the defects this, we may urge, that every 2460 Gre 
which produce the contrary effect, and diſ. is almoſt always infallibly approved of by 
ting wy wherein thoſe defets the people, and that there is no difference 
conſiſt, how far they are removed of taſte and ſentiment upon this point, as 
from the ſtrict rules of art, and the real Tully obſerves,” between the ignorant and 
beauties of nature. FRE the learned. 
This happy faculty, which it is more The cafe is the ſame with muſic and 
eaſy to conceive than define, is leſs the painting, A concert, that has all its parts 
effect of genius than judgment, anda kind well compoſed and well executed, both as 
of natural reaſon wrought up to perſection to inftruments and voices, pleaſes univer- 
by ſtudy. It ſerves in compoſition to guide ſally, But if any diſcord ariſes, any ill 
and direct the underſtanding. It makes tone of voice be intermixed, it ſhall diſ- 
uſe of the imagination, but without ſub- pleaſe even thoſe who are abſolutely igno- 
mitting to it, and keeps it always in fab- rant of muſic. They know not what it is 
jeQion. It conſults nature univerſally, fol - that offends them, but they find ſomewhat 
lows it ſtep by Rep, and is a farthful image grating in it to their ears. And this pro- 
of it. Reſerved and ſparing in the midſt ceeds from the taſte and ſenſe of harmony 


beauties and graces of diſcourſe with tem- manner a fine picture charms and tranſ- 
rand wiſdom, It never ſuffers itſelf to ports a ſpeQator, who has no idea of paint- 
dazzled with the falſe, how * ing. Aſc him what pleaſes him, and why 
* s eq 
t 


"Dog ſoever it may make- * it pleaſes him, and he cannot eafily give 
d with too much and too little. It an account, or ify the real reaſons ; 
knows preciſely where it muſt ſtop, and but natural ſentiment works almoſt the 
cuts of, without or mercy, what- ſame eſſect in him as art and uſe in con+ 
ever exceeds the - deiutiful and noiſſeur s. | 
"Tis the want of this quality which occa» The like obſervations will hold 25 
ſions the various ing of. Moſt 
bombaſt, conceit, men have the firſt principles of it in them- 
26 QuinAilian fe 
Judgment, and they 
away with an appearance of beauty, inſtruction or reſlection; as they are often 


pies ingenium judicis caret, & 2 E. ſtiſled or corrupted by a vieious education, 
litur. N | 5 | 
Tae 2nd uniform in its 


ciple, is varied and multiplied an L 
number of ways, yet ſo as under a thou- 
- ſand different forms, in proſe or verſe, in 
à declamatory or conciſe, fublime or ſim- 
jocoſe or ſerious ſtyle, tis always the 
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of abunjance and riches, it diſpenſes the implanted in them by nature. In like 
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ing faculty; 
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© Lyated with care, they be carried to 
a far greater height of * And need 


if it ſo ha that any freſh light awak- 
ens theſe + pun and — the mind 
attentive to the immutable rules of truth. 
and beauty, ſo as to diſcover the natu- 
ral and neceſſary conſequences of them, 
und ſerves at the ſame time far a model 
to facilitate the application of them ; we 
generally ſee, that men of the beſt ſenſe 
zladly caſt off their ancient errors, correct 
the miſtakes of their former judgments, 
and return to the juſtneſs, and delicacy, 
which are the effects of a refined taſte, and 
by degrees draw others after them into the 
fame way of thinking. 

To be convinced of this, we need only 
look ypon the ſucceſs of certain great ora 
tors and celebrated authors, who, by their 
natural talents, have recalled theſe primi- 
tive ideas, and given freſh life to theſe 
ſeeds, which lie concealed in the mind of 
every man. In a little time they united 
the voices of thoſe who made the beſt uſe 
„ 2 their 8 and ſoon 

er gained the applauſe of every 
and condition, both ignorant and * 
It would be eaſy to point out amongſt us 
the date of the good taſte, which now 
* in all arts and ſciences; by tracing 
each up 19 its original, we ſhould fee that 
2 ſmall number of men of genius have ac- 
quired the nation this glory and advan» 


Tage. 5 
et who de in the policer ages 
without any application to learning or 
Rudy, do not fail to gain ſome tincture of 
222 good taſte, which has a ſhare 
out their perceiving it themſelves, in 
their converſation, letters, and behaviour, 
There are few of out ſoldiera on 
who would not write more cor and 
elegantly than Ville-Hardovin, the 
other officers who lived in a ruder and 
more barbarous a 


facul I cannot perceive why 
Quindtiliao, who juſtly ſets ſach a. valve 
upon it, ſhould ſay that it is no more ta be 
btaned by aft, than the taſte ar ſmell; 


| Neu mati, arte traditur, quam g 4 
ale; unleſs he meant, 2 rd 


produces at leaſt with reſpect to taſte, We 
only imagine what paſſes in cer- 
tain nations, in which long cuſtom has in- 
trodaced a fondneſs for certain odd and 
extravagant diſhes, They readily com- 
mend good liquors, elegant food, and good 
cookery. They ſoon to diſcern the 
delicacy of the ſeaſoning, when a ſkilful. 
maſter in that way has pointed it out te 
them, and to prefer it to the groſſneſs of 
their former diet. When I talk thus, IL 
would not be underſtood to think thoſe 
nations had great cauſe to complain, for 
the want of knowledge and ability in what 
is become ſo fatal to us. But we 
judge from hence the reſemblance there is 
tween the taſte of the body and miad, 
and how proper the firſt is to deſcribe the 
charaRers of the fecond. 2 
The good taſte we ſpeak of, which i 
that of literature, is not limited to when 
we call the ſciences, but extends itſelf 
imperceptibly to other arts, ſueh as archi- 
hor ainting, ſculpture, and muſic. 
Tis the — diſcerning faculty which in- 
troduces uniyerſally ſame elegance, 
the ſame ſymmetry, and the ſame order 
in the diſpoſition of the parts; which in- 
clines ns to & noble famplicity, to natural 
beauties, and a_ judicious choice of orna - 
ments, On the other hand, the deprava- 
tion of caſte in arts has been always a 
mark and conſequence of the deprivation 
of taſte in literatuge, The heavy, con- 
fuſed, and groſs ornaments of the old Go- 
thic buildings, placed uſually without ele- 
gance, centrary to all good rules, and cos 
of all true proportion were the image 
of the writings of the authors of the ſame 
age. ' . DOA bh 
The good taſte of literature reaches alſo 
to public cuſtoms and the manner , lir- 
ing. An habit of conſulting the beſt rules 
upon one ſubject, naturally leads to the 
doing it alſ@ upon others. Paulus ZEmi- 
lizs, whoſe genius was ſo univerſally ex- 


tenſive, having made a great feaſt for the 


entertainment of all Greece upon the con- 
queſt of Macedon, and obſerving that his 
gueſts looked upon it as conducted with 
more elegance and art than might be ex- 
pected from à ſoldier, told them they were 
much in the wrong to be ſurpriſed at ie; 
for the ſame genius, which taught how to 
draw up an army to advantage, naturally 

1 out the proper of 8 


But by a ftrange, thaugh. Frequent: r; 
volution, which is one great proof of the 
| TY weakneſs, 


[i 


mon proverb amo 
their life, ſo is their diſcourſe, Talis homi- 


followed. by the multitude, ſets up for a 
maſter, and gives the train to others. Tis 
- thoaght honourable to imitate him, to ob- 
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As then luxury in diet and dreſs is 4 


weakneſs, or rather the corruption of hu- 
nian underſtanding, this very delicacy and 
elepance, which the taſte of htera- 
ture and cloquence uſually introduces into 


common life, for buildings, for inſtance, 


and entertainments, coming by little and 
little to degenerate into exceſs and luxury, 


introduces in its turn the bad taſte in lite- 


rature and eloquence. This Seneca in- 
forms us, in a very ingenious manner, in 


one of his epiſtles, where he ſeems to have 


drawn a good deſcription of himſelf, though 
be did not perceive it. 

One of his friends had aſked him, 
whence the alteration could poſſibly ariſe 
which was ſometimes obſervable in elo- 
| quence, and which carried moſt people into 
certain general faults; ſuch as the affec- 
tation of bold and extravagant figures, me- 


taphors ſtruck off without meaſure or cau- 


tion, ſentences ſo ſhort and abrupt, that 
they left people rather to gueſs what they 
meant, than conveyed a meaning. | 
Seneca anſwers this quvition by a com- 
the Greeks ; . As is 


wibus ſuit oratio, qualis vita. As a private 


perſon lets us into his character by his diſ- 


courſe, ſo-the reigning ſtyle is oft an ima 


of he poets manners. The heart carries 


the underſtanding away with it, and com- 
municates its vices to it, as well as its 
virtues. When men ſtrive to be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the reſt of the world by no- 
velty, and refinement-in- their furniture, 
buildings, and entertainments, and a ſtu- 
dious ſearch aſter every thing that 1s not in 
common uſe; the ſame taſte will prevail 
in eloquence, and introduce novelty and 
"irregularity there. When the mind is once 
. to deſpiſe rules in manners, it 
will not follow / them in ſtyle. Nothing 


will then go down but What ſtrikes by its 


being new and glaring, extraordinary and 
affected: Trifling and childiſh thoughts 
"will take place of ſuch as are bold and 
overſtrained to an exceſs. . We ſhall affect 


© ſleek and florid ſtyle, and an elocution 


pompous indeed, but with little mote than 
mere ſound im it. Er 4) TRA 


An this' fort of favlts is generally the 


effect of 'a-fingle man's example, Who, 
utation enough to be 


ſerve and copy after him, and his- ſty le 
becomes the rule and model of the public 


* ' * : | 
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folid can be expected from ſuch c 


8 


plain indication that the manners are not 
under ſo good a regulation as they ſhould 
be; ſo a licentiouſneſs of ſtyle, when it be: 


comes public and general, ſhews evidently 


a depravation and corruption of the under- 
ſtandings of mankind, ' ., © 

To remedy this evil, and reform the 
thoughts and expreſſions. uſed in ſtyle, it 
will be requiſite to cleariſe the ſpring from 
whence they proceed. Tis the mind that 
muſt be cufed. When that is ſound and 


vigorons, eloquence will be ſo too; but it 


becomes feeble and languid when the mind 
is enfeebled and enervated by pleaſures and 
delights. In a word, it is the mind which 
prefides, and directs, and gives motion to 
the whole, and all the reſt follows its im- 


prafions, ce 0 he wt | 
He has obſerved elſewhere, that a ſtyle 
too ſtudicd and far-fetched is a mark of 


a little 8 He would have an orator, 


eſpecially when upon a grave and ſerious 
ſubject, be leſs curious about words,” and 
the manner of placing them, than of his 
matter, and the choice of hig thoughts. 
When you ſee a diſcourſe laboured and po- 


liſhed with ſo much carefulneſs and ſtudy, 


vou may conclude, ſays he, that it comes 
from a mean capacity, that buſies itſelf in 
triſles. A writer of great genius will not 
ſtand for ſueh minute things. He thinks 
and ſpeaks with more nobleneſs and gran- 
deur, and we may diſcern, in all he ſays, a 
certain eaſy and natural air, which argues a 
man of ical riches, who does not endeavour 
to appear ſo. He then compares this florid 
prinked eloquence to young people curled 
out and powdered, and continually before 
their glaſs and the toilet: Barba" et coma 
witidos, de capſula totes, Nothing great and 

lracters. 
So alſo with orators. The diſcourſe is in 
a manner the viſage of the mind. If it is 
decked out, tricked up, and painted, it is 


a ſign there is ſome defeR in the mind, 


and all is not ſound within. So much finery. 
diſplayed with ſuck art and ſtudy, is not 
the proper ornament of eloquence, Men 

ornamentum virile, contiumitas; 
Who would rot think, upon hearing Se- 
neca talk thus, that he was a declared ene- 


. my of bad raſte, and that no one was more 


capable of oppoſiug and pteventing it than 


he? And yet it was he, more than any 


other, that contribated to the deprivation 
of taſte, and corruption of eloquence. 1 
ſhall take an oecaſion to ſpeak upon this 
ſebje& in another place, and ſhall m_ 
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the more freely, as there is cauſe to fear 
leſt the bad taſte for bright thoughts, and 
turns of expreſſion, which is properly the 
character of Seneca, ſhould prevail in our 
owh age. And I queſlion whether this 
be not a mark and preſage of the ruin of 


eloquence we are. threatened with, as the 


immoderate luxury that now reigns more 
than ever, and the almoſt general decay of 
ood manners, are perhaps alſo the fatal 
arbingers of it, | 

One ſingle perſon of reputation ſome- 
times, as Seneca obſerves, and he himſelf 
is an inſtance«of it, who by his. eminent 
qualifications thall have acquired the eſteem 
of the public, may ſuffice to introduce this 
bad taſte, and corrupt ſtyle, Whilſt moved 
by a ſecret ambition, a man of this cha- 
rater ſtrives to diſtinguiſh himſelf from 
the reſt of the orators and writers of his 
age, and to open a new path, where he 
thinks it better to march alone at the head 
of his new diſciples, than follow at the 
heels of -the old maſters; whilſt he prefers 
the reputation of wit to that of ſolidity, 
purſues what is bright rather than what 
is ſolid, and ſets the marvellous above 
the natural and true; whilſt he chuſes 
rather to apply to the fancy than to the 
judgment, to dazzle-reaſon than convince 
it, to ſurpriſe the hearer. into an approba- 


tion, rather than deſerve it; and by a 


kind of deluſion and ſoft enchantment car- 

ry off the admiration and applauſes of ſu- 
perficial, minds- (and ſuch the multitude 
always are) ; other writers, ſeduced by 
the charms of novelty, and the ho 
a like ſucceſs, will ſuffer themſelves inſen- 
ſibly to be hurried down the ſtream, and 
add ſtrength to it by following it. And 
thus the old taſte, though better in urſelf, 
ſhall give. way to the new one without 
redreſs, which ſhall preſently aſſume the 
force of law, and i 
aten t... n 
This ſhould awaken the diligence of the 
maſters in the univerſity, to prevent and 
hinder, as much as in them lies, the ruin 
t taſte; and as they are entruſted 
with the public inſtruction of youth, they 
ſhould look upon this care as an eſſential 
part of their duty. The cuſtom, manners, 
and laws of the ancients haye changed; 
they are often oppoſe to our way of life, 
and the aſages that prevail amongſt us; 
and the knowledge of them may be'there- 
fore leſs neceſſary for us. Their actions 
are gone and cannot return; great events 
have had their courſe, without any rea- 
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haps very little relation to their.” preſent 


ever is moſt eſſential, ſuirable; or neeeſ- 


conſequently we ſhould carry the ſtudy f 
it; what ought to be removed from it; 


of 


draw a whole nation 


ſon left for us to expect the like; and the 
revolutions of ſtates and empires have per- 


ſituation and wants; and therefore become 
of leſs coneern to us. Bag good taſte, which 
is grounded upon immutable principles; 
is always the ſame in every age; and it 
is the principal advantage that young per- 
ſons ſhould be taught to obtain from read- 
ing of ancient authors, who have ever been 
looked upon with reaſon as the - maſters, 
depoſitories, and guardians of ſound elo- 
quence and good taſte: In fine, of all 
that may anywiſe contribute to the col- 
tivating the mind, we may truly ſay this 
is the moſt eſſential part, and what ought 
to be preferred before all others 
This good taſte is not confined tb lite- 
rature; it takes in alſo, as we have already 
ſuggeſted, all arts and ſciences, and bran- 
ches of knowledge. It conſiſts therefore in 
a certain juſt and exact diſcernment; which 
points out to us, in each of the ſciences 
and branches of knowledge; whatever is 
moſt curious, beautiful, and uſeful, what- 


fary-to thoſe who apply to it; how far 


what deſerves a particular application and 
preference before the reſt. For want of 
this diſcernment, a man may fall ſhort of 
the mot eſſential part of his profeſhon, 
without perceiving it: nor i the caſe ſo 
rare as one might imagine, Ar inſtanee 
taken from the Cyropædia of | 
will ſet the matter in a clear 128 f N 
The young Cyrus, ſon of Cambyſes 
King of Perſia, had long been under he 
tuition of a maſter in the art of war, 
who was without doubt a perſon" of the _ 


- greateſt abilities and beſt reputation in his 
time. One day, as Cambyſes was diſ- 
courſing with his ſon, he took oeccaſion to 


mention his maſter, whom the Jour | 
Prince had in great veneration, and from 
whom he pretended he had learnt in 
general whatever was neceſſary for the 
command of au army. Has your maſter, 
ſays Cambyſes, given you any lectures 


of c:conomy ; that is, has he taught yon 


how to provide your troops with neceſ- 
ſaries, to ſupply them with proviſions, 
to prevent the diſtempers that ars inei- 
dent to them, to cure them when 

are ſiel to ſtrengthen their bodies by fre- 
quent exerciſe, to raiſe emulation among 

them, how to mate yourſelf obeyed, 
-efleemed, and beloved by them? Upcn” 
Mm all | 
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all theſe points, anſwered Cyrus, and ſe- 
veral others the King ran over to him, he 
has not ſpoke one word, and they are all 
new to me. And what has he taught you 
then? To exerciſe my arms, replies the 
young Prince, to rige, to draw the bow, 
to caſt a ſpear, to form a camp, to draw 
the plan of à fortification, to range my 
troops in order of battle, to make a review, 
to ſee that they march, file off, and en- 
camp. Cambyſes ſmiled, and let his ſon 
ſee, that he had learnt nothing of what 
was-moſt effential ro the making of a good 
officer, and an able general; and taught 
him far more in one converſation, which 
cetainly deſerves well to be ſtudied by 
young gentlemen that are deſigned for the 
army, than his famous maſter done in 
many years. 

Every profeſſion is liable to the ſame 
inconvenience, either from our not bein 
ſufficiently attentive to the principal e 
we ſhould have in view in our applica- 
tions to it, or from taking cuſlom for our 
guide, and blindly following the footſteps 

of others, who have gone betore us. There 
is nothing more uſeful than the knowledge 
of hiſtory. But if we reſt ſatisfied in load- 
ing our memory with a multitude of facts 
ok great curioſity. or importance, if we 
dwell only upon dates and difficulties in 
chronology or geography, and take no 
pains to get acquain 
manners, and characters of the great men 
we read of, we . ſhall have learnt a 
deal, and know but very little. A treatiſe 
of rhetoric may be extenfive, enter into 
a long detail of precept, define very ex- 
actly every trope and _—_— explain well 
their differences; and largely treat ſuch 
eſlions as were debated by the 


rhetoricians of old; and with all this be 


very like that diſcourſe of rhetoric Tully 


ſpeaks of, which was only fit to teach people 


vot to ſpeak at all, or not to the purpoſe. 
Scripſt artem rbetoricam Cleanthes,; od fic, 
ut, fiiquis obmuteſcere concupierity bil aliud 
legere debear. In philoſophy one might ſpend 
abundance of time in knotty and abſtruſe 
diſputes, and even learn a great many 
tine and curious things, and at the fame 
time neglect rhe eſſential part of the ſtudy, 
which is to form the judgment and direct 
the manners Mar en 
In à word, the moſt neceſſary qualifi- 
eation, not only ĩn the art of ſpeaking and 
the ſciences, but in the whole conduct of 


eur life, is that taſte. prudence, and diicre- 
tion, which upon all fubjeQs and on every 
5 NI 
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with the genius, 


de fiyled' excellent 


occaſion teaches us what we ſhould do, 


and how to do it. lud dicere ſatis babeo, 


nibil efſe, non modo in orando, fed in om 
vita, prius confilio. Rollin. 


9233. Dn, Jon xs Preface is bis 
Edition of SHASESPEARE. 


That praiſes are without reaſon laviſhed 
on the dead, and that the honours due only 
to excellence are paid to antiquity, is a 
complaint likely to be always continued 
by thoſe, who, being able to add nothing 


to truth, hope for eminence from the he- 


reſies of paradox; or thoſe, who, being 
forced by diſappointment conſolato 
expedients, are willing to hope from pol. 


terity What the preſent age refuſes, and 


flatter themſelves that the regard, which 
is yet denied by enyy, will be at laſt be- 
ſtowed by time. ; 

Antiquity, like every other quality that 
attracts the notice of mankind, has undoubt- 
ed!y votaries that reverence it, not from 
reaſon, but from prejudice. Some ſeem 
to admire indiſcriminately whatever has 
been long preſerved, without conſiderin 
that time has ſometimes co-operated wit 
chance; all perhaps are more willing to 
honour paſt than preſent excellence; and 
the mind contemplates genius through 
the ſhade of age, as the eye ſurveys the 
ſun through artificial opacity. The great 
contention of criticiſm is to ſnid the faults 
of the moderns, and the beanties of the 
ancients. While an author is yet living, 
we eſtimate his powers by his worſt per- 
formance ; and when he is dead, we rate 
them by his beſt. ? 

To works, however, of which the ex- 
cellence is not abſolute and definite, but 
gradual and comparative; to works not 
raiſed upon principles demonſtrative and 
ſcientific, but appealing wholly to obſer- 
vatiom and experience, no other teſt can be 
applied than length of duration and con- 
tir uance of eſteem. What mankind have 
long poſſeſſed they have often examined. 
and compared; and if they perſiſt to value 


the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent com- 
- pariſons have confirmed opinion in its fa- 
vour. As among the works of nature no 

man can properly call a river deep, ora 


mountain high,” without the knowledge of 
many mountains, and many fivers ; ſo, 
in the productions of getiias, nothing can 
it has deen com- 
_ with other works o? the ſame Kind. 


emonſtration - immediately diſplays its 
power, and has nothin to hope 9 : 
ety ii e ODT IC® 3-2. Whew 
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from the flux of years; but works tenta- 
tive and experimental mult be eſtimated 
by their proportion to the general and 
collective ability of man, as it is diſcovered 
in a long ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of 
the firſt building that was raiſed, it might 
be with certainty determined, that it was 
round or ſquare; but whether it was ſpa- 
cious or loſty muſt have been referred 


to time, The Pythagorean ſcale of num- 


bers was at once diſcovered to be perfect: 
but the poems of Homer we yet know not 
to tranſcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, but by remaiking, that na- 
tion after nation, and century after cen- 


tory, has been able to do little more than 


tranſpoſe his incidents, new name his cha- 
racers, and paraphraſe his ſentiments, 
The reverence due to writings that have 
long ſubſiſted, ariſes, therefore, not from 
any eredulous confidence in the ſuperior 


wiſdom of paſt ages, or gloom uaſion 
of the degeneracy of mankind, but is the 


conſequence of acknowledged and indubi- 
table poſitions, that what has been longeſt 
known has been moſt conſidered, and what 
is moſt conſidered is beſt underſtood. 

The poet, of whoſe works I have un- 
dertaken the reviſion, may now begin to 
aſſume the dignity of an ancient, and 
claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame and 
preſeriptive veneration. He has long 
outlived his century, the term commonly 
fixed as the teſt of literary merit, What- 
ever advantages he might once derive 
from perſonal alluſion, local cuſtoms, or 
temporary opinions, have for many years 
been loſt; and every topic of merriment, or 
motive of ſorrow, which the modes of ar- 
tincial life afforded him, now only obſcure 
the ſcenes which they once illuminated. 
The effects of favorr and competition are 
at an end; the tradition of his friendſhi 
and his enemies has periſhed ; his ee 
ſapport no opinion with arguments, nor 
ſupply any faction with invectives; the 
can neither indulge vanity, nor gratify 
malignity ; but are read without any other 
reaſon than the defire of pleaſure, and are 
therefore praiſed only as pleaſure is ob- 
tained: yet, thus unaſſiſted by intereſt or 
paſſions they have paſt through variations 
of taſte and change of manners, and, as 
they devolved from one generation to an- 
other; have received new urs at every 
tranſmiſſion, - 
But becauſe human judgment, though 
it be gradually gaining upon certainty, 
never becomes infallible; and approbation, 
though long continued, may yet be ouly 


the approbation of prejudice or faſhion ; it 
is proper to enquire, by what peculiarities 
of excellence Shakeſpeare has gained and 
* the favour of his countrymen. - 
othing can pleaſe many and pleaſe 


long, but juſt repreſentations of general 
nature. Particular manners can be known 
to few, and therefore few only can judge 
how nearly they are copied. The irre- 

f Fncifal invention 
may delight awhile, by that novelty of 
which the common ſatiety. of life ſends us 


gular combinations 0 


all in queſt; but the pleaſures. of ſudden 


wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the mind 


can only repoſe on the ſtability of truth. 


.. Shakeſpeare is, above all writers, at 


leaſt above all modern writers, the poet 


of nature; the poet that holds up to his 


readers a faithful mirror of manners and 
of life. His characters are not modified 
by the cuſtoms of particular places, un- 
practiſed by the reſt of the world; by the 
peculiarities of ſtudies or profeſſions, which 
can operate but upon ſmall numbers; or 


by the. accidents of tranſient faſhions or 
temporary opinions; they are the genuine 
| progeny of common humanity, ſuch as the 


world will always ſupply, and obſervation 
will always find. His perſons act and 
ſpeak by the influence of thoſe general 


paſſions and principles by which all minds - 
are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life 
1s continued in motion. In the writings of - 


other poets, a character is too often an 


individual; in thoſe of Shakeſpeare, it is 


commonly a ſpecies. 


It is from this wide extenſion-of deſign : 


that ſo much ĩaſtruction is derived. It is 
this which fills the plays of Shakeſpeare 


with practical axioms and domeſtie wiſ- | 


dom. It was ſaid of Euripides, that every 
verſe was a precept; and it may be ſaid 
of Shak 


but by the progreſs of his fable, and the 


tenor of his dialogue; and he chat tries to 
recommend him by ſelect quotations, Will 
ant in Hierocles, who, - 
when he offered his houſe to ſale, carried 
a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen. . 

It will not eafily be imagine how muen 
Shakeſpeare excels in accommodating his 
ſentiments 40 real life, but by comparing 
him with other authors. It was obſerve: 


of the ancient ſchools of declamation, . by 


ſucceed like the 


the more diligently — were frequented, 


the more was the ſtudent diſqualified for 


the world, becauſe he found nothing there 
M m 2 Which 


LI 


eſpeare, that from his works may 
be collected a ſyſtem of civil and cecono-- - 
mical prudence. Vet his real power is not 
ſhewn in che ſplendor of particular paſlages, 
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which he ſhould ever meet in any other 
place. The ſame remark may be applied 
to every ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare. The 
theatre, when it is under any other direc- 
tion, is peopled by ſuch characters as were 
never ſeen, converſing in a language 
which was never heard, upon topics which 
will never ariſe in the cothmerce of man- 
kind. But the dialogue of this author is 
often ſo evidently determined by the in - 
cident which produces it, and is purſued 
with fo much eaſe and ſimplicity, that it 
ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of fiction, 
but to have been gleaned by diligent ſe- 
lection out of common converſation and 
common occurrences. 

Upon every other ſtage the univerſal 
agent is love, by whoſe power all good and 


evil is diſtributed, and every action quick - 


ened or retarded. To bring a lover, a 
lady, and a rival into the fable; to entangle 
them in contradictory obligations, perplex 


them with oppoſitions of intereſt, and har- 


raſs them with violence of defires incon- 


ſiſtent with each other; to make them meet 


, In rapture, and part in agony; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outra- 
eons ſorrow; to diſtreſs them as nothing 
uman ever was diſtreſſed; to deliver them 
as nothing human ever was delivered; is 
the buſineſs of a modern dramatiſt. For 
this, probability is violated, life is mĩſre- 
PRC and language is depraved. But 
ove is only one of many paſſions; and as 
it has no greater influence upon the ſum of 
life, it has little operation in the dramas of 
a poet, who caught his ideas from the liv- 
ing world, and exhibited only what he ſaw 
botore him. He knew that any other paſ- 
ſion, as it was regular or exorbitant, was a 
cauſe of happineſs or calamity, 
Characters, thus ample and general, were 
not eaſily diſcriminated and — * yet 
perhaps no poet ever kept his perſonages 
5 * th each _ I will 5 
y with , that every ſpeech may 
aflg ned to 1 proper ſpeaker, becauſe 
many ſpeeches there are which have no- 
thing characteriſtical; but, perhaps, though 
fore 'may be equally adapted to every 
perſon, it will be difficult to find any that 
can be properly transferred from the pre- 
ſent pe to another claimant. The 
choice is right, hen there is reaſon for 
— #1; $4 7 £151 957 
Other dramatiſts can only gain attention 
by hyperbolical or aggravated char* ers, 
by fabulous and une xampled excellence or 
 Ggoravity, as the writers of barbarous ro- 
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qualities, knowing that kings love 9 — 
| ern, oe 4 


mances invigorated the reader by a giant 
and a dwarf; and he that ſhould form his 
expectations of human affairs from the play, 
or from the tale, would be equally deceiv- 
ed. Shakeſpeare has no heroes; his ſcenes 
are hoped only by men, who act and 
ſpeak as the reader thinks that te ſhould 
himſelf have ſpoken or acted on the ſame 
occaſion : even where the agency is ſuper- 
natural, the dialogue is level with life. 
Other writers diſguiſe the moſt natural 
paſſions and moſt ; ac Thr incidents; fo 
that he who contemplates them in the book 
will not know them in the world: Shake- 
fpeare approximates the remote, and fami- 
harizes the wonderful ; the event which he 
repreſents will not f 3 but, if it were 
poſſible, its effects would probably be ſuch 
as he has aſſigned; and it may be ſaid, 
that he has not only ſhewn human nature 
as it acts in real exigencies, but as it would 
be found in trials, to which it cannot be 


9 | 

is therefore is the praiſe of Shake- 
ſpeare, that his drama 1s the mirror of 
life; that he who has mazed his imagina- 
tion, in following the phantoms which 
other writers raiſe up before him, may 
here be cured of his delirious ecſlacies, 
by reading human ſentiments in human 
language, by ſcenes from which a hermit 
may eſtimate the tranſactions of the world, 
and a confeſſor predict the progreſs of the 
paſſions, 

His adherence to nature has 
expoſed him to the cenſure of critics, 
who form their judgments upon narrower 

rinciples, Dennis and Rymer think his 
Romans not ſufficiently Roman; and Vol- 


-taire cenſures his kings as not completely 


royal. Dennis is offended; that Menenius, 
a ſenator of Rome, ſhould play the buf- 
ſoon; and Voltaire perha; «thinks decency 
violated when the Daniſh uſurper is repre- 
ſevted as a drunkard. But Shakeſpeare 
always makes nature predominate over 
accident; and if he preſerves the eſſenti 


character, is not very careful of diſtinctions 


ſuperindaced and adventitious. His ſtory 
requires Romans or Kings, but he thinks 
= on men. He knew that Rome, like 
every other city, had men of all diſpoſi - 
tions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into 
the ſenate- houſe for that which the ſenate- 
houſe would certainly have afforded him. 
He was inclined to ſhew an uſurper and 2 
murderer not only odious, but deſpicable; 
he therefore added drunkenneſs to his other 
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like other men, and that wine exerts its 
natural power upon kings. Theſe are the 

tty cavils of petty minds; a poet over- 
fooks the caſual diſtinction of country and 
condition, as a painter, ſatisfied with the 
figure, negleQs the drapery. 

The cenfare which he has incurred by 
mixing comic and tragic ſcenes, as it ex- 
tends to all his works, deſerves more con- 
ſideration. Let the fact be firft ſtated, and 
then examined. 

Shakeſpeare's plays are not, in the ri- 
gorous and critical ſenſe, either tragedies 
or comedies, but compoſitions of a diſtin 
kind ; exhibiting the real ſtate of ſublu- 
nary nature, which partakes of good ard 
evil, joy and ſorrow, mingled with endleſs 
variety of propertion, and innumerable 
modes of combination; and expreffing the 
courſe of the world, in which the loſs of 
one is the gain of another; in which, at 
the ſame time, the revel{er is haſteriing to 
his wine, and the mburner burying his 
friend : in which the malignity of one is 
ſometimes defeated by the folic of another; 
and many miſchiefs and many benefits are 
done wr hindered without deſign. 


Out of this chaos of mingle) purpoſes 


and caſualties, the ancient poets, accordin 


to the laws which cuſtom had preſcribed, 


ſelected ſome the crimes of men, and ſome 
their ablurdities ; ſome the momentous vi- 
ciſitudes of life, and ſome the lighter oc- 
currences ; ſome the terrors of diſtreſs, and 
ſome the gaieties of proſperity. Thus roſe 
the two modes of imitation, known by the 
names of tragedy and comedy, compoſitions 


intended to promote different ends by con- 


trary means, and conſidered as 10 little al- 
lied, that I do not recolle&, among the 
Greeks or Romans, a ſingle writer who 
attempted both. 
Shakeſpeare has united-the powers of 
exciting laughter and ſorrow, not only in 
one mind, but in one compoſition. Almoſt 
all his plays are divided between ſerious 
and ludicrous characters; and in the ſue- 
ceſſive evolutions of the deſign, ſometimes 


produce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſome- pref: 


times levity and laughter. 

That this is a 
rules of criticiſm will be readily allowed ; 
but there is always an appeal open from 
criticiſm to nature. The end of writing 
is to inſtru; the end of poetry is to in- 
ſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled drama 
may convey all the inſtruction of tragedy 
or comedy cannot be denied, becauſe it in- 


clades both in its alterations of exhibition, 


ice contrary to the 


and approaches nearer than either to the 
appearance of life, by ſhewing how great 
machinations and ſlender deligns may pro- 
mote or obviate one another, and the high 
and the low co-operate in the general ſyſ- 
tem by unavoidable concatenation. 
It is objected, that by this change of 
ſcenes the paſſions are interrupted in their 


progreſſon, and that the principal event, 


eing not advanced by a due gradation 
of preparatory incidents, wants at laſt the 
power to moie, which conſtitutes the per- 
fe&ion of dramatic poetry. This reaſon- 
ing is ſo ſpecious, that it 1s received as true 
even by thoſe who in daily experience feel 
it to be falle. The interchanges of min- 
gled ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the in- 
ti nded viciſſitudes of paſſion. Fiction can- 
not move ſo much, but that the attention 
may be eaſily transferred ; and though it 
mult he allowed that pleaſing melancholy 
be fometimes interrupted by unwelcome 
levity, yet let it be contidered likewiſe, - 
that melancholy is often not pleaſing, and 
that the diſturbance of one man may be 
the relief of another; that different audi- 
tors have different habitudes; and that, 
upon the whole, all pleature conſiſts in 
Variety, . 7 

The players, who in their edition divided 
our author's works into comedies, hiſtories, 
and tragedies, ſeem not to have diſtin- 
guiſhed the three kinds by any very exact 
or definite ideas. | 

An action which ended happily to the 
principal perſons, however ſerious or diſ- 
treſsful through its intermediate incidents, 
in their opinion conſtituted a comedy. This 
idea of a comedy continued long amoogh 
us; and plays were written, which, by 
changing the cataſtrophe, were tragedies 
to-day, and comedies to-morrow. = 

Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem 
of more general dignity. or elevation than 
comedy ; it required - only a calamitous 
concluſion, with which the common-cri- 
ticiſm of that age was ſatisfied,  what- 
ever lighter pleaſure it afforded in its pro- 


eſs. 

Hiſtory was a ſerics of actions, with bo 
other than chrono ogical ſucceſſion, inde- 
pendent of each other, and without any 
tendency to introduce or 1 the con- 
clufion. It is not always very nicely diſ- 
tinguiſhed from tragedy. There is not 
much nearer approach to unity of action 
in the tragedy of Antony and Cleopatra, 
than in the hiſtory of Richard the Se- 
cond. But a hiftory might be continued 
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through many plays; as it had no plan, it 


2. 8 


had no limits, | 

Through all theſe denominations of the 
drama, Shakeſpeare's mode of compoſition 
is the ſame; an interchange of ſeriouſneſs 


and merriment, by which the mind is ſoft- 
© ened at one time, and exhilarated at ano- 


ther. But whatever be his purpoſe, whe- 


ther to gladden or depreſs, or to conduct 
the ſtory, without vehemence or emotion, 


ſilent with quiet expe 
lity without indifference. 

When Shakeſpeare's plan is underſtood, 
moſt of the criticiſms of Rymer and Vol- 
' taire vaniſh away. The play of Hamlet 
is opened, without impropriety, by two 
centinels. Iago bellows at Brabantio's win- 
dow, without injury to the ſcheme of the 
play, though in terms which a modern 


through tracts of eaſy and familiar dialogue, 
he never fails to attain his purpoſe; as he 


commands us, we laugh or mourn, or ſit 
tion, in tranquil- 


audience would not eafily endure; the 


character of Polonius is ſeaſonable and 
uſefu!; and the 3 themſelves 
may be heard with applauſe. 


Shakeſpeare engaged indramatic poetry 
with the world open before him; the rules 


of the ancients were yet known to few; the 


public judgment was unformed : he had no 
example of ſuch fame as might force him 
upon imitation, nor critics of ſuch autho- 


' Tity as might reſtrain his extravagance; 


he therefore indu!ged his natural diſpoſi- 
tion; and his difpoſition, as Rymer has re- 
marked, led him to comedy. In tragedy 


He often writes, with great appearance of 
toil and fludy, what is written at laſt with 


little felicity ; but in his comic ſcenes, he 
ſrems to produce, without labour, what no 
labour can improve. In tragedy he is al- 


ways ſtruggling after ſome occaſion to be 


comic; but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, 
or to luxuriate, as in a mode of thinking 


congenial to his nature, In his tragic, 


ſcenes there is always ſomething wanting; 
but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expeftation 
or deſire. His comedy pleaſes by the 
thoughts and the language, and his tra- 
gedy, for the greater part, by incident and 
action. His tragedy ſeems to be ſkill, his 


A comedy to be intunR, 
Ihe force of his comic (cgnes has ſuf- 


fered little diminution, from the changes 
made by a century and a half, in manners 


or it words, As his perſonages act upon 


Principles ariſing from genuine paſſion, ve- 


ry Title modified by particular forms, their 
pleaſures and vexations are communicable 


40 all times and toall plages; they are na- 
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tural, and therefore durable: the adventi. 
tious peculiarities of perſonal habics are 
only ſuperficial dyes, bright and pleaſing 
for a little while, yet ſoon fading toa dim 
tin, without any remains of former luſtre; 
but the diſcriminations of true paſſion are 
the colours of nature: they pervade the 
whole maſs, and can only periſh with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental 
compoſitions of heterogeneous modes are 


diſſolved by the chance 'which combined 


them; but the uniform ſimplicity of pri- 
mitive qualities neither admits increaſe, 
nor ſuffers decay. The ſand heaped by 
one flood is ſcattered by another, but the 


rock always continues in its place. The 


ſtream of time, which is continually waſu- 
ing the diſſoluble fabrics of other poets, 
paſſes without injury to the adamant of 
Shakeſpeare. | 

If there be, what I believe there is, in 
every nation, a ſtyle which never becomes 
obſolete, a certain mode of phraſeology ſo 
conſonant and congenial to the analogy and 
principles of its reſpecti ve language, as to 
remain ſettled and unaltered ; this ſtyle is 
probably to be ſought in the common in- 
tercourſe of life, among thoſe who ſpeak 
only to be underſtood, without ambition of 
elegance. The polite are alwayscatching 

ith innovations, and the learned depart 
from eſtabliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hopes 
of finding or making better; thoſe who 
with for diſtinction forſake the vulgar, when 
the vulgar is right; but there is a conver- 
ſation above groſineſs, and below refine- 
ment, where propriety reſides, and where 
this poet ſeems to have gathered his comic 
dialogue. He is therefore more agreea- 
ble to the ears of the preſent age than 
any other author equally remote, and 
among his other exccllencies deſerves to 
be ſtudied as one of the original maſters 
of our language. 

Theſe obſervations are to be conſidered 
not as unexceptionably. conſtant, but as 
containing general and predominant truth. 
Shakelpcare's familiar dialogue is affirmed 
to be ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly 
without ruggedneſs or difficulty; as a 
country may 
it has ſpots unfit for cultivation: his cha- 
raters are praiſed as natural, though 
their ſentiments are ſometimes forced, ad 
their actions improbablez as the earth 
upon the whole is ſpherical, though its 
ſurface is varied with protuberances and 
cavities, eg | 
| Shakeſpeare with his excellencies has 
likewiſe fault, ard fauks flicien to ob 
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eminently fruitful, though 
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eure and overwhelm any other merit. 1 
| ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in which 


they appear to me, without envious ma- 
lignity or ſuperſtitious veneration. No 


2 can be more innocently diſcuſſed 


an a dead poet's pretenſions to renown z 


and little regard is due to that bigotry 


which ſets candour higher than truth, _ 
His firſt defect is that to which may be 


imputed moſt of the evil in books or in 
men. He ſacrifices virtue to convenience, 
and is fo much more careful to pleaſe than 


to inſtru, that he ſeems to write without 


any moral purpoſe, From his writings, 
indeed, a ſyſtem of ſocial duty may be ſe- 


lected, for he that thinks reaſonably muſt 
think morally ; but his precepts and axioms 
drop caſyally from him ; he makes no juſt 


diſtribution of good or evil, nor is always 


careful to ſhe in the virtuous a diſappro- 
bation of the wicked; he carries his per- 
ſons indifferently through right and wrong, 
and at the cloſe diſmiſſes them without 
further care, and leaves their examples to 
'operate by chance. This fault the bar- 
barity of his age cannot extenuate; for jt 
is always a writer's duty to make the wor'd 
better, and juſtice is a victue independent 


on time or place. 


The plots are often ſo looſely formed, 
that a very {light conſideration may im- 
prove them, and ſo careleſsly purſued, that 

e ſeems not always fully to compreaznd 
his own defign, He omits opportunities of 
inſtructing or delighting, which the train of 
his ſtory | dia to force upon him, and ap- 
parently rejects thoſe exhibitions which 
would be more affecting, for the ſake of 


thoſe which are more eaſy. 


It may be obſerved, that in many of his 
ys the latter part is evidently neglected. 
hen he found himſelf near the end of his 

work, and in view of his reward, he ſhort- 
ened the labour to ſnatch the profit, He 
therefore remits his eſforts where he ſhould 
moſt vigorouſly exert them, and his cataſ- 
trophe is improbably produced or imper- 
fetly repreſented, _ 

He had no regard to diſtinction of time 
or place, but gives to one age or nation, 
without ſcruple, the cuſtoms, inſtitutions, 
and opinions of another, at the expence not 
only of likelihcod, but of poſſibility. Theſe 
faults Pope has endeavoured, with more 
zeal than judgment to transfer to his ima- 
gined 155 ators. We need not wonder 
to find Hector quoting Ariſtotle, when. we 
ſ& the loves of Theleus and Hippolyta 


combined. with the Gothic my tliology of 


to ſhew how much his ſtores of wre 


fairies. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology ;-for, in the 
ſame age, Sydney, who wanted not the ad- 
vantages of learning, has, in his Arcadia, 
confounded the paitoral with the feudal 


times, the days of innocence, quiet, and 


ſecurity, with thoſe of turbulence, vio- 
lence, and adventure. 

In his comic ſcenes he is ſeldom very 
ſucceſsful, when he engages his characters 
in reciprocations of ſmartneſs and conteſts 
of ſarcaſm; their jeſts are commonly groſs, 
and their pleaſantry licentious; neither his 
gentlemen nor his ladies have much deli- 
cacy, nor are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
his clowns by any appearance of refined 
manners. Whether he repreſented the real 
converſation of his time 1s not eaſy to de- 
termine; the reign of Elizabeth is com- 
monly ſuppoſed to have been a time of 
ſtatelineſs, formality, and reſerve ; yet, per- 
haps the relaxations of that ſeverity were 
not very elegant. There muſt, however, 


have been always ſome modes of gaiety 


preferable to others, and a writer oughtto 


chooſe the beſt. 


In tragedy, his performance ſeems con · 
ſtantly to be worſe, as his labour is more. 
The effuſions of paſſion, which exigence 
forces out, are for the moſt part ſtrikin 
and energetic; but whenever he ſolicits his 
invention or ſtrains his faculties, the off- 
ſpring of his throes is tumour, meannels, 
tediouſneſs, and obſcarity. 

In narration, he affects adiſproportionate 


pomp of dition, and-a weariſome train of 


circumlocution, and tells the incident im- 

rfectly in many words, which might have 
— more plainly delivered in few, 'Nar- 
ration in dramatic poetry is naturally te- 
dious, as it is unanimatod and inactive, and 
abſtructs the progreſs of the action; itfhould 
therefore always be rapid, and enlivened by 
frequent interruption. Shakeſpeare found 
it an incumbrance, and. inſtead of lighten- 
ing it by brevity, endeavoured to recom- 
mend it by dignity and e 11 

His declamations, or ſet ſpeeches, are 
commonly cold and weak, for his power 
was the power of nature; when he endea- 
voured, like other tragic writers, ta catch 
2 of amplification, and, inſtead 
of inquiring what the occaſion demanded, 


could ſupply, he ſeldom efcapes withou 


It is incident to him tobenowand then en- 


tangled with an unwieldy ſentiment, which 
he cannot well expreſs, and will not reject; 
he 
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he 8 with it a while, and, if it con- 
tinues ſtubborn, comprizes it in words ſuch 
as occur, and leaves it to be diſentangled 
and envolyed by thoſe who have more lei- 
ſure to beſtow upon it. 

Not that always where the language is 
intricate the thought is ſubtile, or the 
image always great where the line is bulky; 
the quality of words to things is very often 
neglected, and trivial ſentiments and vul- 
gar ideas diſappoint the attention, to which 
they are recommended by ſonorous epi- 
thets and ſwelling figures, 

- But the admirers of this great poet have 
moſt reaſon to complain when he a 
proaches neareſt to his higheſt excellence, 
and ſeems fully reſolved to fink them in de- 
jection, and mollify them with tender emo- 
tions by the fall of greatneſs, the danger of 
Innocence, or the eroſſes of love, What 
he does beft, be ſoon ceaſes to do. He is 
not long ſoft and pathetic withont ſome 
- 3dleiconceit, or contemptible equitocation. 
He.no ſooner _ to move, than he 
counteraQts himſelf; and terror and pity, 
as they are riſing in the mind, are checked 
and blaſted b faden frigidity. 
A quibble is to 2 what lumĩ- 
- Nous vapours are to the traveller; he fol- 
Jows it at all adventures; it is ſure to lead 
him out of. his way, and ſure to engulf him 
in the mire. It has ſome malignant power 
over bis mind, and its faſeinations are irre- 
fiſtible.. Whatever be the dignity or pro- 
fundity of his diſquiſition, whether he be 
enlarging knowledge, or exalting affection, 
whether he be amuſing attention with in- 
cidents, or enchaining it in ſuſpenſe, let 
but a quibble ſpring up before him, and he 
leaves his work unfiniſhed. A quibble is 
the golden apple for which he will always 
turn aſide from his career, or ſtoop from 
his elevation. A quibble, poor and barren 
as it 1s, gave him ſuch delight, that he was 
content to purchaſe it, by the ſacrifice of 


reaſon, propriety, and truth. A quibble 


was to him the fatal Cleopatra for which 
he loſt the world, and way content to loſe 


+ It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enu- 
merating the defects of this writer, 1 have 


not yet mentioned hi: neglect of the uni- 


ties; bis violation of thoſe laws which 
have been inſtituted and eſtabliſhed by the 
joint authcrity of poets and critics. _ 
For his other deviations from the art 


of writing, I refign him to critical juſtice, 


without making any other demand in his 
er than that which mutt be indulged 


to all human excellence; that his virtues 
be rated with his failings: but, from the 
cenſure which this irregularity may bring 
upon him, I ſhall; with due reverence to 
that learning which I muſt oppoſe, adven- 
ture to try Bob I can defend him. 
His hiſtories, being neither tragedies 
nor comedies, are not ſubject to any of 
their laws; nothing more is neceſſary to 


all the praiſe which they expect, than that 


the changes of action be ſo prepared as to 
he underſtood, that the incidents be vari- 


ous and affecting, and the characters con- 


ſiſtent, natural, and diſtinct. No other 
unity is intended, and therefore none is 
to be ſought. N 

In his other works he has well eneugh 
preſerved the unity of action. He has 
not, indeed, an intrigue regularly | wah 
plexed and regularly unravelied ; he does 
not endeavour to hide his deſign only to 
diſcover it; for this is ſeldom the order of 
real events, and Shakeſpeare is the poet 
of nature: but his plan has commonly 
what Ariſtotle requires, a beginning, a 
middle, and an end; one event 1s Cotica- 
tenated with another, and the concluſion 
follows by eaſy conſequence. There are 
perhaps ſome incidents that might be ſpar; 
ed, as in other poets there is much talk 
that only fills up time upon the ſtage; 
but the general ſyſtem makes gradual ad, 
vances, and the end of the play is the end 
of expectation, 

To the unities of time and place he has 
ſhewn no regard; and perhaps a nearer 
view of the principles on which they ſtand, 
will diminifh their value, and withdraw 
from them the veneration which, from the 
time of Corneille, — have very gene- 
rally received, by diſcovering that they 
have given more trouble to th t, than 
pleaſure to the auditor. 8 

The neceſſity of obſerving the unities of 
time and place ariſes from the ſb —_ ne- 
ceſſity of making the drama phi le, The 
critics hold it impoflile, that an action of 
months or years can be poſſibly believed 
to paſs in three hours; or that the ſpecta- 
tor can ſuppoſe himſelf to fit in the theatre, 
while ambaſſadors go and return between 
diftant kings, while armies are levied and 
towns - while an exile wanders 
and returns, or till he whom they ſaw 
courting his miſtreſs, ſhould lament the 
. fall of bis ſon. The mind revolts 
from evident 69:07 che deeaabl its 
force when it departs from e reſemblance 
of realiry. 2 het ag. 
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From the narrow limitation of time ne- 


ceſſarily ariſes the contradtion of place. 


The ſpectator, who knows that he ſaw the 
firſt act at Alexandria, cannot ſuppoſe that 
he ſees the next at Rome, at a diſtance to 
which not the dragons of Medea could, in 
ſo ſhort a time, have tranſported him; he 
knows with certainty that he has not 
changed his place; and he knows that 
place cannot change itſelf; that what was 
a houſe cannot become a plain; that what 
was Thebes can never be Perſepolis. 
Such is the triumphant language with 
which a critic exults over the miſery of an 
irregular poet, and exults commonly with- 


out reſiſtance or reply. It is time, there- 


fore, to tell him, by the authority of Shake- 
ſpeare, that he aſſumes, as an unqueſtion- 
able principle, a poſition, which, while his 

W is forming it into words, his under- 
nounces to be falſe. It is 
falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken 
for reality ; that any dramatic fable, in its 
materiality, was ever credible, or, for a 
fingle moment, was ever credited. 

he objection ariſing from the impoſſi- 
bility of paſſing the firſt hour at Alexan- 
dria, and the next at Rome, ſuppoſes, that 
when the play opens, the ſpeQator really 
imagines himſelf at Alexandria; and be- 
lieves that his walk to the theatre has been 
a voyage to Egypt, and that he lives in 
the Fo of Antony and Cleopatra, Surely 
he that imagines this may imagine more. 
He that can take the ſtage at one time for 
the palace of the Ptolemies, may take it 


in half an hour for the promontory of 


Actium. Deluſion, if deluſion be admitted, 
has no certain limitation; if the ſpectator 
can be once perſuaded, that his old ac- 
uaintance are Alexander and Cæſar, 
t a room illuminated with candles is 
the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank of 
Granicus, he is in a ftate of elevation 
above the reach of reaſon, or of truth, and 
from the heights of empyrean 1 
may deſpiſe the circumſpections of terreſ- 


trial nature, There is no reaſon why a 


mind thus wandering in ecſtacy, ſhould 
count the clock; or why an hour ſhould 
not be a century in that calenture of the 
brain that can make the ſtage a field. 


The truth is, that the ſpeRators are th 
always in their ſenſes, and know, from the 
firſt act to the laſt, that the tage is only a 
ſtage, and thatthe players are only players. 
They came to hear a certain number of, 
lines recited with juſt geſture and elegant 
Reodul:.gion, The lines relate t ſome ac. 
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tion, and an action muſt be in ſome place; 


but the different actions that complete a 
tory may be in places very remote from 
each other; and where is the abſurdity of 


allowing that ſpace to repreſent firſt 


Athens, and then Sicily, which was always 
known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 
but a modern theatre? = 
By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, 
time may be extended ; the time required 
by the fable elapſes for the moſt part be- 
tween the acts; for, of ſo much of the ac- 
tion as is repreſented, the real and poetical 
duration is the ſame. If, in the firſt act, 
preparations fo? war againſt Mithridates 
are repreſented to be made in Rome, the 
event of the war way, without. abſurdity, 
be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as hap. 
peniug in Pontus; we know that there is 
neither war, nor preparation for war; we 
know that we are neither in Rome nor 
Pontus; that neither Mithridates nor Lu- 
cullus are before us. The drama exhibits 
ſucceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive actions; 
and why may not the ſecond imitation re- 
preſent an action that happened years 
after the firſt, if it be ſo connected with it, 
that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to 
intervene? Time is, of all . — of ex- 
iſtence, moſt obſequious to the imagina- 
tion; a lapſe of years is as eaſily conceiv- _ 
ed as a paſlage of hours. In contempla- 
tion we eaſily contract the time of real 
actions, and therefore willingly permit it 
to be contracted when we only ſee their 
Imitation. f 
It will be aſked, how the drama moves, 
if it'is not credited? It is credited with all 
credit due to a drama. It is credited, when - 
ever it moves, as a juſt picture of a real 
original; as repreſenting to the auditor 
what he would himſelf feel, if he were to 
do or ſuffer what is there feigned to be 
ſuffered. or to be done. The reflection 
that ſtrikes the heart is not, that the evils 
before us are real evils, but that they are 
evils to which we ourſelves may be ex. 
poſed. If there be any fallacy, it is not 
that we fancy the players, but that we 
fancy ourſelves unhappy for a moment; 
but we rather lament the poſſibility, than 
ſuppoſe the preſence of miſery, as a mo- 
er weeps over her babe, when ſhe re- 
members that death may take it from her. 
The delight of tragedy proceeds from our 
conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we thought 
murders and treaſons real, they would 
pleaſe no more. | 
Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not 
| |  becauſs 
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- becauſe they are miſtaken for realities, 
but becauſe they bring realities to mind. 
When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landſcape, the trees are not fup- 
poſed capable to give us ſhade, or the 
- fountains coolneſs; but we confider how 
we ſhould be pleaſed with ſuch fountains 
playing beſide us, and ſuch woods waving 
over us. We are agitated in reading the 
- hiſtory of Henry the Fifth, yet no man 
takes his book Ge the field of Agincourt. 
A A dramatic exhibition is a book recited 
with concomitantsthat increaſe or diminiſh 
its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre, than in the page; 
imperial tragedy is always leſs. The hu- 
.mour of Petruchio may be heightened by 
grimace; but what voice or what geſture 
can hope to add dignity or force to the 
ſoliloquy of Cato? d 
A pay read affects the mind like a play 
ated. It is therefore evident, that the 
action ĩs not ſuppoſed to be real; and it 
follows, that between the acts a longer or 
ſhorter time may be allowed to paſs, and 
that no more account of ſpace or duration 
js to be taken by the auditor of a drama, 
than by the reader of a narrative, before 
whom may paſs in an hour, the life of 
a hero, or the re volutions of an empire. 
Whether Shakeſpeare knew the unities, 
and rejected them by deſign, or deviated 
from them by happy ignorance, it is, I 
think, impoſlible to decide, and uſeleſs 
to inquire. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, 
that, when he roſe to notice, he did not 
want the counſe!s and admonitions of ſcho- 
hrs and critics, and that he at laſt delibe- 
rately perſiſted in a practice, which he 
might have begun by chance. As no- 
thing is eſſential to the fable but unity of 
action, and as the unities of time and place 
ariſe evidently from falſe aſſumptions, and 
by circumſcribing the extent of the drama, 
leſſens its variety, I cannot think it much 
to be lamented that they were not known 
by him, or not obſerved : nor, if ſuch an- 
other poet could ariſe, ſhould 1 very vehe- 
mently reproach him, that his firſt act 
- paſſed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 
Such violations of rules, merely poſitive, 
become the comprehenſive genius of 
Shakeſpeare, and ſuch cenſures are ſuit- 
able to the minute and ſlender criticifm of 


Wos cee den permiſealt nis 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, fi voce Metelli 
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Yet when I ſpeak thus ſlightly of dra. 


- matic rules, [ cannot but recolſect how much 


witand learning may be produced againſt 
me; before ſuch authorities I am afraid to 
fland, not that I think the preſent queſtion 
one of thoſe that are to be decided by mere 
authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſpected, 
that theſe perhaps have not been ſo eaſily 
received, but for better reaſons than 1 
have yet been able to find. The reſult of 
my enquiries, in which it would be ludi- 
crous to boaſt of or bang is, that the 


unĩties of time and place are not eſfential to 


a jaſt drama; that though they may ſome- 
times conduce to pleaſure, they are al. 
ways to be ſacfificed to the nobler beauties 
of variety and ĩnſtruction; and that a play 
written with nice obſervation of critical 
rules, is to be contemplated as an elabo- 
rate curioſity, as the product of ſuperfluous 
and oſtentatious art, by which is ſhewn, 
—_ what is poflible than what is neceſ- 

y. 

He that, without diminution of any 
other excellence, ſhall preſerve all the 
unities unbroken, deſerves the like a 
plauſe with the architect, who ſhall diſ- 
play all' the orders of architecture in a ci- 
tadel, without any deduction from its 
ſtrength: but the principal beauty of a 
citadel is to exclude the enemy; and the 

reateſt graces of a play are to copy na- 
— — inſtruct Me. ve 

Perhaps, what 1 have here not dogma- 
tically but deliberately written, may recall 
the principles of the drama to a new exa- 
mination. I am almoſt frighted at my 
own temerity ; and when J eſtimate the 
fame and the ſtrength of thoſe that main- 
tain the contrary opinion, am ready to firk 


' down in reverential ſilence; as Aneas 


withdrew from the defence of Troy, when 
he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, and Juno 
heading the beſiegers. 

Thoſe whom my arguments cannot per- 
ſuade to give their approbation to the 
judgment of Shakeſpeare, will eaſily, if 
they conſider the condition of his life, 
make ſome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly 
eſtimated, muſt be compared with the ſtate 
of the age in which he lived, and with his 
own particular opportunities ; ard though 
to a reader a be not worſe or better 
for the circumſtances of the author, yet as 


there is always a ſilent reference of hu- 


man works to human abilities, and as the 
inquiry, how far man may extend his de- 
figns, or how high he may rate his/ —_ 

| Ice, 
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force, is of far greater dignity than in 


. what rank we ſhall place any particular 


nee, curioſity is always buſy to 
diſcover the inſtruments, as well as to ſur- 
vey the workmanſhip, to know how much 
is to be aſcribed to original powers, and 
how much to caſual and adventitious help. 
The palaces of Peru or Mexico were cer- 
tainly mean and incommodious habitations, 
if compared to the houſes of European 
monarchs ; yet who could forbear to view 
them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered 
that they were built without the uſe of 
iron? 
The Engliſh nation, in the time of 
Shakeſpeare, was yet ſtruggling to emerge 
from barbarity. The philology of Italy 


had been tranſplanted hither in the reign 


of Henry the Eighth; and the learned 
languages had been ſucceſsfully caltivated 


"by Lilly, Linacre, and More; by Pole, 


Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards by 
Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham. 
Greek was now taught to boys in the 
principal ſchools ; — thoſe- who united 
elegance with' learning, read, with great 
dihgence, the Italian and Spanich poets. 
But literature was yet confined to profeſſed 
ſcholars, or to men and women of high 
rank. The public was groſs and dark; 
and to be able to-read and write, was an 
accompliſhment ſtill valued for its rarity, 
Nations, like individuals, have their in- 
fancy, A people, newly awakened to li- 
terary curioſity, being yet unacquainted 
with the true ſtate of things, knows not 
how to judge of that which is propoſed as 
its reſemblance. Whatever is remote from 
common appearances is always welcome to 
vulgar, as to childiſh credulity ; and of a 
country unenlighterfed by learning, the 
whole people is the vulgar. The ſtudy of 
thoſe who then aſpired to plebeian learning 
was laid out upon adventures, giants, dra- 
gons, and enchantments. The Death of 
Arthur was the favourite volume. | 
The mind, which was feaſted on the 
luxurious wonders of fiction, has no taſte 
of the inſipidity of truth, A play, which 
imitated only the common occurrences of 
the world, would, upon the admirers of 
Palmerin and Guy of Warwick, have 
made little - impreflion ; he that wrote for 
ſuch an audience was under the neceſſity 
of looking round for ſtrange events and 
fabalous tranſactions; and that incredibi- 
lity, by which maturer knowledge is of- 
fended, was the chief recom tion of 
writings to unſkilful curiofity, 
7 | 
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Our author's plots are generally bor- 
rowed from novels; and it is reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that he choſe the moſt popular, 
ſuch as were read by many, and related 
by more; for his audience could not have 
followed him through the intricacies of 
the drama, had they not held the thread of 
the ſtory in their hands. 

The ftories, which we now find only in 
remoter authors, were in his time acceſſible 
and familiar. The fable of As you like 
it, which is ſuppoſed to be copied from 
Chaucer's Gamelyn, was a little pamphlet 


of thoſe times; and old Mr, Cibber re- 


membered the tale of Hamlet in plain 
Engliſh proſe, which the critics have now 


to ſeek in Saxo Grammaticus. 


His Englith hiſtories he took from Eng- 
Ih chronicles and Engliſh ballads ; and 
as the ancient writers were made known to 


his countrymen by verſions, they ſupplied 


him with new ſubje&s; he dilated ſome of 
Plutarch's lives into plays, when they bad 
been tranſlated by North. Fg 
His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, 
are always crowded with incidents, by 
which the attention of a rude people was 
mote eaſily caught than by ſentiment or 
argumentation ; and ſuch is the power of 
the marvellous, even over thofe who de- 


ſpiſe it, that every man finds his mind more 


rongly ſeized by the tragedies of Shakeſ- 
peare than of any other writer: others 
pleaſe. us by particular ſpeeches ; but he 
always makes us anxious for the event, 
and has, perhaps, excelled all but Homer in 
ſecuring the firſt purpoſe of a writer, by 
exciting reſtleſs and unquenchable curio- 
ſity, and compelling him that reads his 
work to read it through. 
The ſhows and buſtle, with which his 
plays abound have the ſame original. A3 

nowledge advances, pleaſure paſles from 
the eye to the ear, but returns, as it de- 
clines, from the ear to the eye. Thole to 


whom our author's labours were exhibited, 


had more ſkill in pomps or proceſſions than 
in poetical language, and perhaps wanted 
ſome viſible and diſcriminated events, as 
comments on the dialogue, He knew how 
he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and whether his 
praQice is more agreeable to nature, or 


whether his 3 has prejudiced the 


nation, we ſtill find, that on our - ſtage 
ſomething muſt be done, as well as ſaid, 
and inactive declamation is very coldly 


heard, however muſical or elegant, paſſion- 


ate or ſublime, _ | 
Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our 
1 a a author's 
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author's extravagancies are endured by a 
nation, which has ſeen the tragedy of Cato. 
Let him be anſwered, that Addiſon ſpeaks 
the lan vage of poets, and Shakeſpeare of 
men. e ſind in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its author, but 
we ſee nothing that acquaints us with hu- 
man ſentiments or human actions; we 


place it with the faireſt and the nobleſt 


* 


à tine when the 


roger y which judgment propagates b 
a with ſearving ; I Othello 7 
the vigorous and vivacious offspring of 
obſervation impregnated by genius. Gato 
affords a ſplendid exhibition of artificial 
and fititious manners, and delivers juſt 
and noble ſentiments, in diction eaſy, ele- 
vated and harmonious, but its hopes and 
fears communicate no vibration to the 
heart; the compoſition refers us only to 
the writer; we nce the name of 
Cato, but we chink on Addifon. 

The work of a correct and ular 
writer is a garden accurately formed and 
diligently planted, varied with ſhades, and 
ſcented with flowers; the compoſition of 


Shakeſpeare is a foreſt, in which oaks ex- 


tend their branches, and pines tower in 
the air, interſperſed ſometimes wich weeds 
and brambles, and ſometimes giving ſhel- 
ter to myrtles and to roſes; filling the eye 
with E paune. and gratifying the mind 
with endleſs diverſity. Other poets diſ- 
play cabinets of precious rarities, minutely 
finiſhed, wrought into ſhape, and poliſhed 
into brightneis. Shakeſpeare opens a 
mine which contains gold and diamonds in 
inexbauſtible plenty, though clouded by 
incruſtations, debaſed by impurities, and 


mingled with a maſs of meaner minerals. 


It has been much diſputed whether 
Shakeſpeare owed his excellence to his 
own native force, or whether he had the 
common helps of ſcholaſtic education, the 
precepts of critical ſcience, and the exam- 

les of ancient authors. 

There has always prevailed a tradition, 

t Shakeſpeare wanted learning, that he 

ad no regular education, nor much ſkill 
in the dead languages. Jonſon, his friend, 
afiims,. that 72 7 2 ſmall Latin and + 
Greek ; who, beſides 575 bs hag no 4ma- 

inaþle temptation to falſehood, wrote at 
- i f character and acquiſitions 
of Shakeſpeare were known to multitudes. 
His evidence oaght therefore to decide the 
conttoverſy, unleſs ſome teſlimony of equal 
force could be oppoſed. 


Some have imagined, that they have diſ- 


covered deep learning in many imitg:ions 
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of old writers; but the examples which I 
have known urged were drawn from books 
tranſlated in his time; or were ſuch caſy 
coincidences of thought, as will happen to 
all who conſider the ſame ſubjeas; or ſuch 
remarks on life, or axioms of morality, as 
float in converſation, and are tranſmitted 
through the world in proverbial ſentences, 

I have found it remarked, that in this 
important ſentence, Go before, Pl! fellow, 
we read a tranſlation of I pre, /equar. I 
have been told, that when Caliban, after a 
plealing dream, ſays, I cry'd to ſleep again, 


- the author imitates Anacreon, who had, 


like every other man, the ſame wiſh on the 
* * 88 
ere are a few paſſages which may 
for imitations, ey ago that the mar 
tion only confirms the rule; he obtained 
them from accidental quotations, or by 
oral communication ; and as he uſed what 
he had, would have uſed more if he had 
obtained it. 1 
The Comedy of Errors is confeſſedly 
taken from the Menzchmi of Plautus ; 
from the only play of Plautus which was 
then in Engliſh. What can be more pro- 
bable, than that he who copicd that would 
have copied more; but that thoſe which 
were not tranſlated were inacceſſible ? 
Whether he knew the modern languages 
is uncertain. That his plays have ſome 
French ſcenes, proves but lutle ; he might 
eaſily procure them to be written, and pro- 
bably, even though he had known the lan- 
guage-in the common degree, he could 
not 5 written it without afſifance. In 
the ſtory of Romeo and Juliet, he is ob- 
ſerved to have followed the Engliſh trav{- 
lation, where it deviates from the Italian; 
but this, on the other part, proves nothing 
againſt his knowledge of the original. He 
was to copy, not what he knew himſelf, 
but what was known to his audience. 
It is moſt likely that he had learned La- 
tin ſufficiently to make him acquainted 
with conſtruction, bot that he never ad- 
vanced to an eaſy peruſal of the Roman 
authors. Concerning his {kill ia modern 
languages, I can find no ſufficient ground 
of determination; but, as no imitations 0 
French or Italian authors have been diſco- 
vered, though the Italian poetry was then 
high in eſteem, I am inclined to believe, 
that he read little more than Engliſh, and 
choſe for his fables only ſuch tales as he 
found tranſlated, i, 28 
That much knowledge is ſcattered over 
his works is very juſtly obſzrved by * 
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but it is often ſuch knowledge as books 
did not ſupply. He that will underſtand 
Shakeſpeare muſt not be content to ſtudy 
him in the cloſet, he muſt look for his 
meaning ſometimes among the ſports of 
the field, and ſometimes among the manu- 
factures of the ſhop. 

There is, however, proof enough that he 
was a very diligent reader, nor was our 
language then ſo indigent of books, but 
that he might very liberally indulge his cu- 
riofity without excurſion into foreign li- 


terarure. Many of the Roman authors 


were tranſlated, and ſome of the Greek; 
the Reformation had filled the kingdom 
with theological learning; moſt of the 
topics of human diſquifition had found 
Engliſh writers; and poetry had been cul- 
tivated, not only with diligence, but ſuc- 
ceſs, This was a ſtock of — rye ſuf- 
ficient for a mind ſo capable of appropriat- 
ing and improving it. 1 
But the greater part of his excellence 
was'the product of his own genius. He 
found the Engliſh ſtage in a ftate of the ut- 
moſt rudeneſs; no clays either in traged 
or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be diſcovered to what degree of de- 
light either one or other might be carried, 
Neither charaQter nor dialogue were yet 
underſtood. Shakeſpeare 'may be truly 
ſaid to have introduced them both amongſt 
us, and in ſome of his happier ſcenes to 
have carried them both to the utmoſt 
height. ä 
By what gradations of improvement he 
proceeded, is not eaſily known; for the 
chronology of his works is yet unſettled, 
Rowe is of opinion, that 3 We are 
mt to look for his beginning, like thoſe of 
cther auritert, in his leaſt perfeft works; 
art had fo little, and nature fo large a ſhare 
in what he did, that for aught I know, ſays 
he, the performances of his youth, as they 
were the mi vigorous, wwere the beſt. But 
the power of nature is only the power of 
uling, tg any certain purpoſe, the materials 
which diligence procures, or opportunity 
ſupplies, Nature gives no man know- 
ledge, and, when images are collected by 
ſaly- and experience, can only aſſiſt in 
combiaing or applying them. Shake- 
ſpeare, however . by nature, could 
inpart only what he had learned; and, as 
he muſt increaſe his ideas, like other mor- 
tals, by gradual acquiſition, he, like them, 
grew wiler as he grew older, could diſpla 
life better, as he knew it more, and inſtru 


was not then to be ſtudiedꝭ in the cloſet; 
he that would know the world, was under 


with more efficacy, as he was himſelf more 
amply inſtructed. # | 
There is a vigilance of obſervation, and 
accuracy of diſtinction, which books and 
precepts cannot confer; from this, almoſt 
all original and native excellence proceeds. 
Shakeſpeare muſt have looked upon man- 
kind with perſpicacity, in the higheſt de- 
ree curious and attentive. Other writers 
— their characters from preceding 
writers, and diverſify them only by the ac- 
cidental- appendages of preſent manners; 
the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is 
the ſame. Our author had both matter 
and. form to provide; for, except the cha- 
racters of Chaucer, to whom I think he is 
not much indebted, there were no writers 
in Engliſh, and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, which ſhewed life in its 
native colours. 5 
The conteſt about the original benevo- 
lence or malignity of man, had not yet 
commenced. Speculation had not yet at- 
tempted to analyſe the mind, to trace the 
paſſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſe- 
minal principles of vice and virtue, or 
ſound the depths of the heart for the mo- 
tives of action. All thoſe inquiries, which 
from the time that human nature became 
the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made 
ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but of- 
ten with idle ſubtilty, were yet unattempt- 
ed. The tales with which the infancy of 
learning was ſatisfied, exhibited only the 
ſuperficial} appearances of action, related 
the events, but omitted the cauſes, and 
were formed for ſuch as delighted in 
wonders rather than in truth. Mankind 


the neceſſity of gleaning his own remarks, 


by mingling, as he could, in its buſineſs 


and amuſements. 


Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his 
high birth, becaufe it favoured his curio- 


fity, by faciliating his acceſs, Shake- 
ſpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and lived for 


a time by very mean employments. Manx 


works of genius and learning haye been 
rformed in ſtates of life that appear very 


ittle favourable to thought, or to enquiry: 
ſo many, that he who conſiders them, is in- 
clined to think that he ſees enterprize and 


perſeverance predominating over all exter- 
nal agency, and bidding help and hindrance. 


vaniſh before them. The genius of Shake 
ſpeare was not to be deprefed 
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of povetty, nor limited by the narrow con- 


verſation to which men in want are inevi- 


tably condemned; the incumbrances of bis 
fortune were ſhaken from his mind, as dew- 
drops from a lon's mane. _ 

Though he had fo. many difficulties to 
encounter, and ſo little aſſiſtance to ſur- 
mount them, he has been able to obtain an 
exact knowledge of many modes of life, 
and many caſts of native diſpoſitions; to 
vary them with 23 multiplicity; to mark 


them by nice diſtinctions; to ſnew 
them in full view by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had 


none to imitate, but has been himſelf imi- 
tated by all ſucceeding writers; and it may 
be doubted whether, from all his ſucceſſors, 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or 
more rules of practical prudence, can be 
collected, than he alone has given to his 
country. | | , 
Nor was his attention confined to the 
actions of men; he was an exact ſurveyor 
of the manimate world ; his deſcriptions 
have always ſome peculiarities, gathered by 
22 things as they really exiſt. 
It may be oblerved, that the oldeſt poets 
of many nations preſerve their reputation, 
znd that the following generations of wit, 
after a ſhort celebrity, fink into oblivion. 
The firſt, whoever they be, muſt take their 
fentinents and deſcriptions immediately 
from knowledge; the reſemblance is there- 
fore juſt; their deſcriptions are verihed 
by every eye, and their ſentiments acknow- 
ledged by every breaſt. Thoſe whom their 
fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy part- 
Ty them, and partly nature, till the books 
ef orice age gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand 
in the place of nature to another; and imi- 
cation, always deviating a little, becomes 
at laſt capricious and caſual. Shake- 
fpeare, whether life or nature be his ſub- 
ject, ſhews plainly that he has ſeen with 
his own eyes; he gives the image which 
he receives, not weakened or diſtorted by 


the intervention of any other mind; the 


ignorant feel his repreſentations to be juſt, 
and the learned ſee that they are complete. 

Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find any 
author, [except Homer, who invented ſo 
much- as Shakeſpeare, who ſo much ad- 
vanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, or 
effuſed ſo much novelty upon his age or 
country. The: form, the char 
language, and the ſhows of the Eng- 


liſh drama are his, He ſeems, ſays Dennis, 


to lug been the very original of our Engliſh 


zragical harmony, that is, the harmony of 


blank verſes diverſified eften by difſyllable and 
H Mllable terminations. For the diverſe 
diſtinguiſhes it from heroic harmony, and 5 

ringing it neus er to common uſe, makes it 
more proper 1o gain attention, and more fit for 
action and dialogue. Such werſe we make 
ewhen we are writing proſe; we make ſuch 
werſe in common converſation, 

I know not whether this praiſe is rigo- 
roully juſt. The diſſyllable termination, 
which the critic rightly appropriates to the 
drama, is to be found, though, I think, not 

in Gorbedae, which is confeſſedly beſore 
our author; yet in Hicronymo®*, of which 
the date is not certain, but which there is 
reaſon to believe at leaſt as old as his ear- 
lieſt plays. This however is certain, that 
he is the firſt who taught either tragedy or 
comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical 
piece of any older writer, of which the 
name is known, except to antiquaries and 
collectors of books, which are ſought be- 
cauſe they are ſcarce, and would not have 
been ſcarce had they been much eſteemed. 

To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, un- 
leſs Speuſer may divide it with. bim, of 
having firſt diſcovered tohow much ſmooth- 
neſs and harmony the Engliſh language 
could be ſoftened. He has ſpeeches, per- 
haps ſometimes ſcenes, which have all the 
* of Rowe, without his effeminacy. 
He endeavours indeed, commonly to ſtrike 


by the force and vigour of his dialogue, 


but he never executes bis purpoſe better, 

than when he tries to ſoothe by ſoftneſs. 
Vet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as 

we owe every thing to him, he owes ſome- 


thing to us; that, if much of his praiſe is. 


aid by perception and judgment, much 1s 
Rien given by cuſtom and veneration. 
We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in 
him what we ſhould in another loath or de- 
ſpiſe. If we endured. without praiſing, 
reſpect for the father of our drama might 
excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in the book of 
ſome modern critic, a collection of anoma- 
lies, which ſhew that he has corrupted lan- 
guage by every mode of depravation, but 
which his admirer has accumulated as a 
monument of honour. 
He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpe- 
tual excelleace, but perhaps not one play, 
which if it were now exhibited as the work 


the ofa contemporary writer, would be heard 
to the concluſion, I am indeed far from 


„ It appears, from the induction of Den 
Jonſon's Hartbolomeav - Fuir, to have been acted 
; STzEVENS. 


ore the year 1590. 


thinking; that his works were 
to his own ideas of 
were ſuch as would ſatisfy the audience, 
they ſatisfied the writer. It is ſeldom that 
authors, though more ſtudious of fame than 
Shakeſpeare, riſe mach above the ſtandard 
of their own age; to add a little to what 


is beſt, will always be ſufficient for preſent 


praiſe, and thoſe who find themſelves ex- 
aited into fame, are willing to credit their 
encomĩaſts, and to ſpare the labour of con- 
tend ing with themſelves. PAT, 

It does not appear, that Shakeſpeare 
thought his wor 


that he levied any ideal tribute upon fu- 


ture times, or had any further, proſpect, 


than of preſent popularity and preſent pro- 
it, When his plays had been acted, his 
hope was at an end; he ſolicited no addi- 
tion of honour from the reader. He tbere- 
fore made no ſcruple to repeat the ſame 
jelts in many dialogues, of to entangle dif- 
erent plots, by the tame knot of perplexity; 
which may be at leaſt forgiven him by thoſe 
who recolleR, that of Congreve's four co- 
medjes, two are concluded by a marriage 
in a maſk, by a deception, which, perhaps, 


or not, he dil not invent. 


fame, that, though he retired to eaſe and 
plenty, while he was yet little declined into 
tbe vale of years, before he could be diſ- 
guſted with fatigue, or diſabled by in- 
ſrmity, he made no collection of his works, 
nor deſired to reſcue thoſe that had been 
already publiſhed from the depravations 
that obſcured them, or ſecure to the reſt 
2 better deſtiny, by giving them to the 
world in their genuine ſtate. _ | 


$234 Pors's Preface to bis Hour R. 


whazever. The praiſe of Judgment Vir- 
gil has juſtly conteſted with him, and others 
may haye their pretenſions as.to particular 
exceltencacs ; but his Invention remains yet 
unrivalled, Nor is it a wonder if he has 
erer been acknowledged the greateſt of 
poets, who moſt excelled in that which is 
the very foundation of poetry. It is the 
Invention that in different degrees diſtin- 
guiſnes all great geniuſes; the utmoſt 
lrecch of bamao fludy, learning, and in- 
datry, which maſters every thing beſides, 
can never attain to this. It furniſhes Art 
vichall her materials, and without it, Judg- 


neat ſelf can at beſt but fteal wiſely ; for 
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ht 
rfection; when 'P 


in 


worthy of poſterity, 


never ha ppe ned, and which, whether likely 


80 careleſs was this great of future 


Jobajon,. 
action. 

Homer is univerſally allowed to bave 
lad the greateſt Invention of any writer 
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Art is only like a prudent ſteward that lives 


on managing the riches of Nature. What- 
given to works of 


$ ,» 


ever praiſes: may be 
judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty 


contribute: as in the moſt regular gardens, 


the common eye may better 
is therefore more entertained with. And 

— the reaſon why common crities are 
nclined to prefer a judicious and methodi- 


cal genius to a great and fruitful one is, de- 


cauſe they find it eaſier for themſelves to 
purſue their obſervations through an uni- 


to which the invention muſt not 
art can only reduce the beauties of nature 
to more regularity, and ſuch a figure;which - 
take in, and * 


* p 


form and bounded walk of art, than to 


comprehend the vaſt and various extent of 
nature. K | 


Our author's work is a wild paradiſe, 
where: if we cannot ſee all the heauties ſo 
diſtinctly as in an ordered garden, it is only 


becauſe the number of them is infinitely - 


greater. It is like à copious nurſery 


which contains the ſeeds and firſt produc- 


tions of every kind, out of which thoſe who - 


followed him have but ſelected ſome parti - - 


cular plants, each according to his fancy, 


* 
- 


to cultivate and beautify. If ſome things + 


are too luxuriant, it is owing to the rich- 
neſs. of the foil; and if others are not ar- 


rived to perfection or maturity; it is only 


becauſe they are over · run and oppreſt by 


thoſe of a ſtronger nature. 
It is to the ſtrength of this amazing in- 


vention ve are to attribute that uncqualled 


fire and rapture, which is ſo forcible in 
Homer, that no man of à true poeticat ' 
ſpirit is maſter of himſelf while he reads 
him. What he writes, is of the moſt ani- 


mated nature imaginable; every thing 
moves, every thing lives, and is put in 
If a council be called, or z battle 


fought, you are not coldty informed of 


what was ſaid or done as from a third per- 
ſon ; the reader is hurried out of himſe!f- 
by the force of the poet's imagination, aud 
turns in one place to a kearer, in another 
to a ſpectator. The courſe of his verſes 
reſembles that of the army he deſcribe:: 

oi & Ag bes, de 74 wugh e een tele 
< Th along like a fire that ſweeps 
66 — — it. It is + + 4 
ever remarkable that his fancy, which is 
every where -vigorous, is not diſcovered 


immediately at the beginning of his poem 


in its falleſt ſplendor: it grows in the pro 
n himſelf and others, ani 
omes on fre, like a chariot- heel, by © 


its own rapidity. Exact diſpoſition, uk 


pee both u 


thougut, 


** 


* 


— 
. 
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thought, correct elocution, poliſhed num- 
bers, may have been found in a thouſand ; 


but this poetical fire, this © vivida vis ani- 


mi,” in a very few. Even in works where 
ail -thoſe are imperfe& or neglected, this 
can overpower criticiſm, and make us ad- 
mire even while we diſapprove. Nay, 


where this appears, though attended with 


abſardities, it brightens all the rubbiſh 


about it, till we ſee nothing but its own 


ſplendor. This fire is diſcerned in Virgil, 
but diſcerned as through a glaſs, reflecied 
from Homer, more ſhining than fierce, but 
every where equal and conſtant: in Lucan, 
and Statius, it burſts out in ſudden, ſhort, 


and interrupted flaſhes: in Milton it glows 


like a furnace kept up to an uncommon 
ardor by the force of art: in Shakeſpeare, 
it ſtrikes before we are aware, like an acci- 
dental fire from heaven: but in Homer, and 
in him only, it burns every where clearly, 
and. every where irreſiſtibly. 

I-ſhall here endeavour to ſhew, how this 
vaſt Invention exerts itſelf in a manner ſu- 
perior to that of any poet, through all the 
main conſtituent parts of his work, as it is 


the great and peculiar characteriſtic which 


diftinguiſhes him from all other authors. 
Thas ftrong and ruling faculty was like 
a powerful ſtar, which, in the violence of 


its courſe, drew all things within its vortex. 


It ſeemed not h to have taken in the 
whole circle of arts, and the whole compaſs 
of nature, to ſupply his maxims and re- 
flectĩons; all the inward paſſions and affec- 
tions of mankind, to furniſh his characters; 
and all the outward forms and images of 
things for his deſcriptions ; but, wanting 
yet an ampler ſphere to expanate in, he 


opened a new and boundleſs walk for his 


imagination, and created a world for him- 
ſelf in the invention of fable. That which 
Ariſtotle calls the « Soul of as 
firſt breathed into it by Homer. I ſhall 
begin with conſidering him in this part, as 
3 wm 2 ſpeak ke 
h as it means the a poem, a 
as it is taken for fiction. | 
Fable may be divided into the Probable, 
the Allegorical, and the Marvellous. The 


| probable-fable is the recital of ſuch actions 


as thou did not happen, yet might, 
— —ͤ— or of ſuch 
as, though they did, become fables by the 
additional epiſodes and manner of telling 


them. Of this fort is the main ſtory of an 


_ poem, the return of Ulyſſes, the ſet- 
ement of the Trojans in Italy, or the 


like. That of the-Viad is the anger of 


Achilles, the moſt ſhort and ſingle ſubject 
that ever was' choſen by any poet. Yet 
this he has ſupplied with a vaſter variety of 
incidents and events, and crowded with a 


greater number of councils, ſpeeches, bat- 


tles, and epiſodes of all kinds, than are to 
be foundeven in thoſe paems whoſe ſchemes 
are of the utmoſt latitude and irregularity. 
The action is hurried on with the moſt ve- 
hement ſpirit, and its whole duration em- 
ops not ſo much as fifty days. Virgil, 

r want of ſo warm, a genius, aided him- 
ſelf by taking in a more extenſive ſubject, 
as well as a greater length of time, and con- 
tracting the deſign of both Homer's poems 
into one, which is yet but a fourth part as 
large as his, The other epic poets have 
uſed the ſame practice, but generally car- 
ried it ſo ſar as to ſuperinduce a multipli- 
city of fables, deſtroy the unity of action, 
and loſe their readers in an unreaſonable 
length of time, Noris it only in the main 
deſign that they have been unable to add 
to has invention, but they have followed 
him in every epiſode and part of ſtory, 
If he has given a regular catalogue of an 
army, they all draw up their forces in the 
ſame order. If he has funeral games for 
Patroclus, Virgil has the ſamefor Anchiſes; 
and Statius (rather than omit them) de- 
ſtroys the unity of his action for thoſe of 
Archemoras. If Ulyſſes viſits the ſhades, 
the ZEneas of Virgil, and Scipio of Silius, 
are ſent after him. If he be detained from 


his return by the allurements of Calypſo, 


ſo is Eneas by Dido, and Rinaldo by Ar- 
mida. If Achilles be abſent from the army 
on the ſcore of a quarrel through half the 

Rinaldo muſt abſent himſelf juſt as 
ong, on the like account. If he gives his 
hero a ſuit of celeſtial armour, Virgil and 
Taſſo make the ſame preſent to theirs. 


Virgil has not only obſerved this cloſe imi- 


tation of Homer, but where he had not led 
the way, ſupplied the want from. other 
Greek authors. Thus the ſtory of Sinon 
and the taking of Troy was copied (ſays 
Macrobius) almoſt word for word from 
Piſander, as the loves of Dido and Zneas 
are taken from thoſe of Medea and Jaſon 


im Apollonius, and ſeveral others in the 


To proceed to the allegorical fahle: if 
we reflect upon thoſe innumerable know- 
ledges, thoſe ſecrets of nature and phy ſical 
philoſophy, which Homer is generally ſup- 
poſe to have wrapped up in his allegories, 
what a new and ample ſcene of wonder rr 
this conſideration afford us! how fc — 
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ate ſo perfect in the 
have been ever ſince contented to follow 


io command : that of Ajax is heavy, and 


will that imagination appear, which was 
able to elothe all the properties of elements, 
the qualifications of the mind, the virttes 
rad vices, in forms and perſons; and to 


introduce them into actions agreeable to 


the nature of the things they ſhadowed ! 
This is a field in which no ſucceeding poets 
could diſpute with Homer ; and whatever 
commendations have been allowed them on 
this head, are by no means for their in- 


vention in having enlarged his circle, but. 


for their judgment in having contracted it. 
For when the mode of learning changed 
in following ages, and ſcience was deliver- 


ed in a plainer manner; it then became as 


reaſonable in the more modern poets to lay 
it aſide, as it was in Homer to make uſe of 
it. And perhaps it was no unhappy cir- 
cumſtance for Virgil, that there was not in 
his time that demand upon him of ſo great 
an invention, as might be capable of furniſh- 
ing all thoſe allegorical parts of a poem. 
The marvellous fable includes what- 
ever is ſupernatural, and eſpecially the ma- 
chines of the gods, He ſeems the firſt who 


brought them into a ſyſtem of machinery 


for poetry, and ſuch a one as makes its 


ps importance and dignity. For we 


thoſe authors who have been offended 
at the literal notion of the gods, conſtantly 
laying their accuſation againſt Homer as 
the chief ſupport of it. But whatever 
cauſe there might be to blame his machines 
in a philoſophical or religious view, they 
poetic, that mankind 


them: none have been able to enlarge the 
er of poetry beyond the limits he has 
et: every attempt of this nature has prov- 
ed unſucceſsful ; and after all the various 
changes of times and religions, his gods 


continue to this day the gods of poetry. 


We come now to the characters of his 


perſons 3 and here we ſhall find no author. 
ever drawn ſo many, with ſo viſible and 


ſurprifing a variety, or given us ſuch lively 
and affecting impreſſions of them. Every 
one has ſomething ſo ſingularly his own, 


that no 7 could have diftinguiſhed 
them mo 


by their features, than the poet 


has by their manners. Nothing can be 


more exact than the diſtinctions he has ob- 
ſerved in the different degrees of virtues 
and vices. The fingle quality of courage 


_ Is wonderfully diverſified in the ſeveral 


characters of the Iliad. That of Achilles 


is furious and intractable; that of Domede 


forward, yet liſtening to advice, and ſubject 
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takes care to give a tincture of that prin- 


from ſtriking us in this open manner; they 


4 


ſelf-confiding; of Hector, active and vigi- 
lant: the courage of Agamemnon is in- 
ſpirited by love of empire and ambition ; 
that of Menelaus mixed with ſoftneſs and 
tenderneſs for his people: we find in Ido- 
meneus a plain direct ſoldier, in Sarpedon 
a gallant and generous one. Nor is this 
judicious and aſtoniſhing diverſity to be 


found only in the principal quality which 


conſtitutes the main of each character, but 
even in the under-parts of it, to which he 


cipal one. For example, tbe main cha- 
raters of Ulyſſes and Neſtor conſiſt in 
wiſdom ; and they are diſtinct in this, that 
the wiſdom of one is artificial and various, 
of the other natural; open, and regular. But 
_ have, beſides, characters of courage; 
an 


this quality alſo takes a different turn 


in each from the difference of his prudence : 
for one in the war depends ſtill upon cau- 
tion, the other upon experience. It would 


be endleſs to produce inſtances of theſe 


kinds. The characters of Virgil are far 


lie in a great degree hidden and undiſtin- 
guiſhed, and where they are marked moſt 
evidently, affect us not in proportion to 
thoſe of Homer. His characters of valour 
are much alike; even that of Turnus ſeems 
no way peculiar but as it is in a ſuperior de- 
3 and we ſee nothing that differences 

e courage of Mneſtheus from that of 
Sergeſthus, Cloanthus, or the reſt. In 
like manner it may be remarked of Sta- 
tius's heroes, that an air of impetuoſity 
runs through them all; the ſame horrid 
and ſavage courage appears in his Capa- 
neus, Tydeus, Hippomedon, &c. They 
have a parity of character, which makes 
them ſeem brothers of one family, I be- 
lieve when the reader is led into this track 
of reflection, if he will purſue it through 
the epic and tragie writers, he will be con- 
vinced how infinitely ſaperior in this point 


the invention of Homer was to that of all | 
others. 7 


The ſpeeches are to be conſidered as 
they flow from the characters, being per- 


fe or defeRive as they agree or diſagree 


with the manners of thoſe who utter them. 


As there is more variety of characters in 
the Iliad, fo there is of ſpeeches, than ia 
any other poem. Every 
manners (as Ariſtotle expreſſes it) that is, 
every thing is ated or ſpoken. It is hardly 
credible, in a work of ſuch” length, ho .v 
ſmall a number of lines are employed in 
CO In Virgil the dramatic _ 
Edo” Rf OS. — 
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ſpeeches often confiſt of general re flections 

or thoughts, which might be equally juſt 

in any perſon's mouth upon the ſame occa- 
fion. As many of his perſons have no ap- 
parent characters, ſo many of his ſpeeches 
eſcape being applied and judged by the 
rule of propriety. We oftener think of 
the author himſelf when we read Virgil, 
than when we are engaged in Homer; all 
which are the effects of a colder invention, 
that intereſts us leſs in the action deſcribed; 
Homer makes us hearers, and Virgil leaves 
us readers. 

If in the next place we take a view of 
the ſentiments, the ſame preſiding facult 
15 eminent in the ſublimity and ſpirit of his, 
thoughts. Longinus has given his opinion, 
that it was in this part Homer principally 
excelled. What were alone ſufficient to 

rove the r and excellence of his 
entiments in general, is, that they have ſo 
remarkable a parity with thoſe of the ſcrip- 
ture: Duport, in his Gnomologia Home- 
rica, has collected innumerable inftances of 
this ſort. And it is with juſtice an excellent 
modern writer allows, that if Virgil has not 
ſo many thoughts that are low and vulgar, 
he has not ſo many that are ſublime and 
noble; and that the Roman author ſeldom 
riſes into very aſtoniſhin g ſentiments, where 
he is not fired by the Hiad. 

If we obſerve his deſcriptions, images, 
and fimilies, we ſhall find the invention ſtill 
predominant. 'To what elſe can we aſcribe 
that vaſt comprehenſion of images of every 
ſort, where we ſee each circumftance of 
art, and individual of nature, ſummoned 
together, by the extent and fecundity of 
his imagination; to which all things, in 
their various views, preſented themſelves 
in an inſtant, and had their impreflions 
taken off to perfection at a beat? Nay, 

be not only gives us the full proſpects of 


things, but ſeveral unexpected peculiarities 


and fide-views, unobſerved by any painter 


but Homer. Nothing is fo ſurprifing as 
the deſcriptions cf his battles, which take 
up no leſs than half the Iliad, and are 


ſupplied with ſo vaſt a variety of incidents, 
that no one bears a likeneſs to another; 
ſuch different kinds of deaths, that no two 
heroes are wounded in the ſame manner; 


and ſuch a profuſion of noble ideas, that 


every battle riſes above the laſt in great- 
_ neſs, horror, and confuſion. © It is certain 
; N = not near that number of images 

riptions in any epic. poet ; though 
every one has afliſted himſelf with a great 


the principal action or figure. 
| — is 4 ſhort ſimile, one of theſe ef 
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leſs in proportion to the narrative; and the 


quantity out of him: and it is evident of Vir. 
gil eſpecially, that he has ſcarce any compa. 
riſons which are not drawn from his maſter. 
If we deſcend from hence to the expreſ. 
ſion, we ſee the 2 imagination of Ho- 
mer ſhining out in the moſt enlivened form: 
of it. We acknowledge him the father of 
tical dition, the firſt who taught that 
— of the gods to men. His exprel- 
fion is like the colouring of ſome great 
maſters, which diſcovers itſelf to be laid on 
boldly, and executed with rapidity, It is 
indeed the ſtrongeſt and moſt glowing ima. 
ginable, and touched with the greateſt (pi. 
rit. Ariſtotle had reaſon to ſay, he was the 
only poet who had found out living word; 
there are in him more daring figures and 
metaphors than in any good author what- 
ever. An arrow is impatient to be on the 
wing, and a weapon thirſts to drink the 
blood of an enemy, and the like. Yet his 
expreſſion is never too big for the ſenſe, 
but juſtly great in proportion to it. It i 
the ſentiment that ſwells and fills out the 
dition, which riſes with it, and forms it- 
ſelf about it ; for in the ſame degree thata 
thought is warmer, an 12 will be 
brighter; as that is more ſtrong, this wil 


become more perſpicuous: like glaſs in the 


furnace, which grows to a greater magni- 
tude, and refines to a greater clearneſs only 
as the breath within 1s more powerful, and 
the heat more intenſe. 

To throw his language more out of 
proſe, Homer ſeems to have affected tie 
compound oy. * was a ſort o 
compoſition peculiarly proper to poet!) 
not — as —— the diction, buta 
it aſſiſted and filled the numbers with great- 
er ſound and pomp, and likewiſe conducet 
in ſome meaſure to thicken the 1mage 
On this laſt conſideration I cannot but it 
tribute theſe alſo to the fruitfulneſs of I 
invention, ſince (as he has managed then) 
they are a ſort of ſupernumerary picture 
of 5 erſons ox things to which they are 
301 We ſee the motion of Hector 
plumes in the epithet xcevaioa®-, the land 
ſcape of Mount Neritus in that of «1 
, and ſo of others} which partic! 
jar images could not have been infiit 
upon ſo long as to expreſs them in 2 © 
ſcription (though but of a fingle line) vi 
out diverting the reader too . gi 

$ 2 


thets is a ſhort deſcription. ; 
Laſtly, if we — his verſificat 
we ſhall be ſenſible what a ſhare of p® 
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BOOK H. CLASSICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


is due to his invention in that. He was 
not ſatisfied with his language as he found 
it ſettled in any one part of Greece, but 
earched through its differing dialects with 
this particular view, to beautify and per- 
ſect his numbers: he conſidered as ad 
they had a greater mixture of vowels or 
conſonants, and accordingly employed 
them as the verſe reguired either a greater 
ſmoothneſs or ſtrength, What he moſt 
affected was the Ionic, which has a pecu- 
liar ſweetneſs from its' never uſing con- 
trations and from its cuſtom of relolving 
the diphthongs into two ſyllables, ſo as to 
make the words open themſelves with a 
more ſpreading and ſonorous fluency. 
With this he mingled the Attic contrac- 
tions, the broader Doric, and the feebler 
Folic, which often rejects its aſpirate, or 
takes off its accent; and compleated this 
variety by altering ſome letters with the 
Thus his meaſures, in- 
ſtead of being fetters to his ſenſe, were 
always in ineſs to run along with the 
warmth of his rapture, and even to give a 
farther repreſentation of his motions, in 
the correſpondence of their ſounds to what 
they ſignified. Out of all theſe he has 
e that harmony, which makes us 
confeſs he had not only the richeſt head, but 
the fineſt ear in the world. This is fo 

eat a truth, that whoever will but con- 
ult the tune of his verſes, even without 


underſtanding them (with the ſame ſort _ 


of diligence as we daily ſee practiſed in the 
caſe of Italian operas) will find more 
ſweetneſs, Lager: 6 and majeſty of ſound, 
than in any other language . or poetry. 
The beauty of his numbers is allowed by 
the critics to be copied but faintly by 
Virgil himſelf, though they are fo juſt to 
aſcribe it to the nature of the Latin tongue; 
indeed, the Greek has ſome advantages, 


both from the natural ſound of its words, 


and the turn and cadence of 'its verſe, 
which agree with the genius of no other 
language. Virgil was very ſenſible of 
this, and uſed the utmoſt diligence in 
working up a more intractable language to 
whatſoever graces it was capable of; and 
in particular never failed ta bring the 
ſound of his line to a beautiful agreement 


with its ſenſe. If the Grecian poet has not 


been ſo frequently celebrated on this ac- 
count as the Roman, the only reaſon is, 
that fewer critics have underſtood one lan- 


guage than the other. Dionyſius of Hali- 


carnaſſus has pointed out many of our au- 
thor's beauties in this kind, in his treatiſe 


more of both than 


$47 
of the Compoſition of Words, It ſuſſices 
at preſent to rake. his numbers, that 
they flow-with ſo mueh eaſe, as to make 
one imagine Homer had no other care 
than to tranſcribe as faſt as the Muſes 
dictated; and at the ſame time with fo 
much force and inſpiring vigour, that 
they awaken and raiſe us like the ſound of 
a trumpet. They roll along as a plentfful 
river, always in motion, and always full ; 
while we are borne away by a tide of 
verſe, the moſt rapid and yet the moſt 
ſmooth imaginable. | 

Thus, on whatever fide we contemplate 
Homer, what principally ſtrikes us is his 
Inventien. It is that which 'forms the 
character of each part of his work; and 
accordingly we find it to have made his 
fable more extenſive and copious than any 
other, his manners more lively and ſtrongly 
marked, his ſpeeches more affecting and 
tranſported, his ſentiments more warm 
and ſublime, his images and defcriptions 
more full and animated, his expreſſion 
more raiſed and daring, and his numbers 
more rapid and various, I hope, in what 
has been ſaid of Virgil, with regard to any 
of theſe heads, I have no way derogated 
from his character. Nothing is more ab- 


ſurd or endleſs, than the common method 


of comparing eminent writers by an op- 
poſition of particular paſſages in them, 
and forming a judgment from thence of 
their merit upon the whole. We ought to 
have a certain knowledge of the principal 
character and difliogathing excellence of 
_ it is in that q4 _ _—_— him, - 
in proportion to his degree in that we 
are to * him. No author or man 
ever excelled all the world in more than 
one faculty ; and as Homer has done this 
in Invention, Virgil has in Judgment. 
Not that we are to think Homer wanted 
Judgment, becauſe Virgil had it in a more 
eminent degree, or that Virgil wanted In- 
vention, becauſe Homer poſſeſt a larger 
ſhare of it: each of theſe great authors 
perhaps any man be- 
fides, and are only ſaid to have leſs in 
compariſon with one another. Homer 
was the greater genius, Virgil the better 
artiſt, In one we moſt admire the man, in 
the other the work: Homer hurries and 
tranſports us with a commanding impe- 
tuoſity, Virgil leads us with an attractive 
neh Homer ſcatters with a generous 


profuſion, Virgil beſtows with a careful _ 


magnificence: Homer, like the Nile, pours 


out his riches with a boundleſs overflow; 
Virgil, 


Naz a No 


AS 
Virgil, like a river in its banks, with a 
entle and conſtant ſtream. When we 
| behold their battles, methinks the two 
ts reſemble the heroes they celebrate; 
WD boundleſs and irreſiſtible as A- 
chilles, bears all before him, and ſhines 
more and more as the tumult increaſes ; 
Virgil, calmly daring like Zneas, appears 
undiſturbed in the midſt of the action; diſ- 
Poſes all about him, and conquers with 
tranquillity, And when we look upon 
their machines, Homer ome like his own 
Jupiter in his terrors, ing Olympus, 
E the lightenings, — * the 
- heavens; Virgil, like the ſame power in 
his benevolence, counſelling with the gods, 
hying plans for empires, and regulaily 
ordering his whole creation. 
But after all, it is with great parts, as 
with great virtues, they naturall border 
on ſome imperſeclion; and it is often hard 
to diſtinguiſh exactly where the virtue 
ends, or the fault begins. As prudence 
may ſometimes ſink to ſuſpicion, ſo may 
a great judgment decline to coldneſs; and 
as magnanimity may run up to profuſion 


to redundancy or wildneſs. If we look 
upon Homer in this view, we ſhall per- 
ceive the chief objections againſt him to 
proceed from ſo noble a cauſe as the exceſs 
„ of this faculty. 

7 Among theſe we may reckon ſome of 
his Marvellous Fictions, upon which ſo 
much criticiſm has been ſpent, as ſur- 
paſſing all the bounds of probability. Per- 
| way it may be with great and ſuperior 
- ſouls, as with gigamic bodies, which, ex- 
erting themſelves with unuſual ftrength, 
exceed what is commonly thought the 
due proportion of parts, to become mi- 
++ » » racles- in the whole; ard, like the old 
© © = "heroes: of that make, commit ſomething 
mar extravagance, amidſt a ſeries of glo- 
rious and inimitable performances. Thus 
- -» Homer has his ſpeking horſes, and Vir- 
* „ af) ns myrtles diſtilling blood; where the 
latter has not ſo much as contrived the 
* eaſy intervention of a Deity to ſave the 

- Probability. -- ..- Bari: + 
It is owing to the ſame' vaſt invention, 
5» > that his ſimiſzes have been thought too ex- 
4+ 43 aberant-and full of circumſtances. The 
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fotes of his faculty is ſeen in * more, 
21424 than jn it⸗ inability to confine itſclf to that 


fr & a7 F go = . > 
ingle cixcuraſtance upon which the cam- 
—_— 8 grounded : it runs out into em- 

beiliſhments of additional images, which 


a hs however are ſo managed 4s not to over- 
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or extravagance, ſo may a great invention 


power the main one. His ſimilies are like 
pictures, where the principal figure has not 
only its proportion given agreeable to the 
original, but is alſo ſet off with occaſional 
ornaments and proſpects. The ſame vil 
account for his manner of heaping a nun. 
ber cf compariſons together in one breath, 
when his fancy Abe ed to him at once 
ſo many various and correſponding image: 
The reader will eaſily extend this able 
3 to more objections of the ſan: 
ind. 

If there are others which ſeem rather to 
charge him with a defect or narrowneſs of 
genius, than an exceſs of it; thoſe ſeeming 
deſects will be found upon examination to 

roceed wholly from the nature of the time: 
be lived in. Such are his groſſer repre- 
ſentations of the gods, and the vicious and 
imperfe&t manners of his heroes; but 1 
muſt here ſpeak a word of the latter, as it 
is a point generally carried into extremes, 
both by the cenſurers and defenders ot 
Homer. It muſt be a ftrange partiality to 
antiquity, to think with Madam Dacier, 
« that * thoſe times and manners are ſo 
« much the more excellent, as they are 
% more contrary to ours.” Who can be ſo 
prejudiced in their favour as to magnily 
the felicity of thoſe ages, when a ſpirit al 
revenge and cruelty, joined with the prac- 
tice of rapine and robbery, reigned through 
the world ; when no mercy was ſhewn but 
for the ſake of lucrez when the greatet 
princes were put to the ſword, and thei 
wives and daughters made ſlaves and con- 
cabines? On the other fide, I would not be 
ſo delicate as thoſe modern critics, who are 
ſhocked at the ſervile offices and mean en- 
loyments in which we ſometimes ſee tht 
eroes of Homer engaged. There b. 
pleaſure in taking a view of that ſimplicity 
in oppoſition to the luxury of ſucceeding 
ages, in beholding monarchs without thei 
guards, princes tending their flocks, and 
rinceſſes drawing water from the ſprings 
When we read Homer, we ought to reflect 
that we are reading the molt ancient a. 
thor in the heathen world; and thoſe vil 
conſider him in this light will double i: 
pleaſure in the peruſal of him. Let the" 
think they are growing acquainted vi 
nations and — that are now no more 
that they are ſtepping almoſt three tho 
ſand years back into the remoteſt antiqui 
and entertaining themſelves with a che 
and ſurpriſing viſion of things no where cit 
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to be found, the only true mirror of that 
ancient world. By this means alone their 
greateſt obſtacles will vaniſh; and what 
uſually creates their diſlike, will become a 
ſatisfaQtion. 

This conſideration may farther ſerve to 
anſwer for the conſtant uſe of the ſame epi- 
thets to his gods and heroes, ſuch as the 
far-darting Phcebus, the blue-eyed Pallas, 
the ſwift-footed Achilles, &c, which ſome 
have cenſured as impertinent and ted ĩouſſy 
repeated, Thoſe of the gods depended 
upon the powers and offices then believed 
to belong to them, and had contracted a 
weight and veneration from.the rites and 
ſolemn devotions in which they were uſed; 
they were a ſort of attributes in which it 
was a matter of religion to ſalute them on 


all occaſions, and which it was an irreve-- 


rence to omit. As for the epithets of great 
men, Monſ. Boileau is of opinion, that they 
were in the nature of ſurnames, and re- 
peated as ſuch ; for the Greeks, having 
no names derived from their fathers, were 
obliged to add ſome other diſtinction of each 
n; eithernaming his parents expreſsly, 

or his place of birth, profeſſion, or the like: 
as Alexander, the ſon of Philip, Herodotus 
of Halicarnaſſus, Diogenes the Cynic, &c. 
Homer therefore, complying with the cuſ- 
tom of his country, uſed ſuch diſtinctive ad- 
ditions as better agreed with poetry. And 
indeed we have ſomething parallel to theſe 
in modern times, ſuch as the names of 
Harold Harefoot, Edmund Ironſide, Ed- 
ward Long-ſhanks, Edward the Black 
Prince, &c. If yet this be thought to ac- 
count better for the propriety than for the 
repetition, I ſhall add a farther conjecture: 
Heſiod, dividing the world into its different 
apes, has placed a fourth age between the 
razen and the iron one, of “Heroes dif- 
tint from other men: a divine race, who 
fought at Thebes and Troy, are called De- 
mi-Gods, and live by the care of Jupiter 
in the iſlands of the bleſſed . Now among 
divine honours which were paid them, 
they might have this alſo in common 


with the gods, not to be mentioned with- 


out the ſolemnity of an epithet, and ſuch 


as might be acceptable to them by its 
i families, actions, or qua- 


What other cavils have been raiſed 


againſt Homer, are ſuch as hardly deſerve 
a reply, but will yet be taken notice df 
the courſe of the work. 


» Hefiod, lib. i. ver. 155, &c, 


of thoſe who ſ | SF 
In all theſe objections we- ſee nothing 
that contradiRs his title to the honour of 
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Many have been occaſioned by an injudi- | 


cious endeavour to exalt Virgil; which is 


much the ſame; as if one ſhould think to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure by undermining the 


foundation : one would imagine, by the 


whole courſe of their parallels, that theſe 
critics never ſo much as heard of Homer's 


having written firſt; a conſideration which 
whoever compares theſe two 
to have always in his eye. Some accuſe 
him for the — things which they over- 


look or praiſe in the other; as when they 
prefer the fable and moral of the Eneis to 


thoſe of the Iliad, for the ſame reaſons 
which might ſet the Odyſſes above the 
Eneis: as that the hero is a wiſer man; 
and the aQion of the one more beneficial 
to his country than that of the other: or 
elſe che blame him for not doing what he 
never deſigned; as becauſe Achilles is not 
as good and perfect a prince as /Eneas, 
when the very moral of his required 


a contrary character: it is thus that Rapin | 


in his compariſon of Homer and 
Virgil. Others ſelect thoſe particular paſ- 
ſages of Homer, whichare not ſo laboured 
as ſome that Virgil dre out of them: this 
is the whole management of Scaliger in his 
Poetices. Others quarrel with what they 
take for low and mean expreſſions, ſome- 
times through a falſe delicacy and refine- 
ment, oftener from an ignorance of the 
graces of the original; and then triumph 
in the awkwardneſs of their own tranſla- 
tions; this is the conduct of Perault in his 


Parallels. Laſtly, there are others, who, 


pretending to à fairer proceeding, diſtin- 


.guiſh between the perſonal merit of Ho- 
mer, and that of his work; but when they 
come to aſſign the cauſes of the great re- 


putation of the Iliad, they found it upon the 
ignorance of his times and the prejudice 
of thoſe that followed: and, in puriuance 


of this principle, they make thoſe accidents 
- (ſuch as the contention of the cities, &c.) 


to be the cauſes of his fame, which were 
in reality the conſequences of his merit. 


The ſame might as well be ſaid of Virgil 
or any great author, whoſe general charac - 
ter will infallibly raiſe many caſual addi- 
tions to their reputation. This is the me- 


thod of Monſ. de la Motte; who yet con- 
feſſes upon the whole, that in whatever a 


Homer had lived, he muſt have been - © | 


qe tof his nation, and that he may 
ſaid in this ſenſe — be the maſter even 
ed him. 9 
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the chief invention; and as long as this 
(which indeed is the characteriſtic of poetry 
itſelf) remains unequalled by his followers, 

he till continues ſuperior to them. A 
cooler judgment may commit-fewer faults, 
and be more approved in the eyes of one 
ſort of critics : but that warmth of fancy 
will carry the loudeſt and moſt univerſal 
applauſes, which holds the heart of a reader 


under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Homer 


not only appears the inventor of s 
but excels all the inventors of other arts 1n 
this, that he has ſwallowed up the honour 
of thoſe who ſucceeded him. What he has 
done admitted no increaſe, it only left room 
for contraction or regulation. He ſhewed 
all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and if he 
has failed in ſome of his flights, it was but 
becauſe he attempted every thing. A work 
of this kind ſeems like a mighty tree which 
riſes from the moſt vigorous ſeed, is im- 
proved with induftry, — and pro- 
duces the fineſt fruit; nature and art con- 
ſpire to raiſe it; pleaſure and profit join to 
make it valuable: and they who find the 
| Juſteſt faults, have only ſaid, that a few 
anches (which run luxuriant through a 
richneſs of nature) might be lopped into 
form to give it a more regular appear- 
ance. 
ky now ſpoken of the beauties and 
defects of the original, it remains to treat 
of the tranſlation, with the ſame view to 
| — chief 1 Ic, = far as _ 
1s ſeen in the main parts of the poem, ſuch 
as the fable, manners, and ſentiments, 
no tranſlator can prejudice it but by wil- 
ful omiſſions or ur arbor As it _ 
out in every particular ima « 
ſcription, and ſimile, whoever 1 or 
too much ſoftens thoſe, takes off from this 
chief character. It is the firſt grand duty 
of an interpreter to give his author entire 
and unmaimed ;-and for the reſt, the die- 
tion and verſification only are his proper 
province; fince theſe muſt be his own, bat 
the others he js to take as he finds them. 
It ſhould then be confidered, what me. 
thods may afford ſome equivalent in our 
language for the graces- of theſe in the 
Greek. It is certain no literal tranſlation 
can be juſt to an excellent original in a 
n language: but it is a great miſ- 
take to imagiſle = many have done) that 
_ a raſh paraphraſe can make amends for 
this general defect; which is no leſs in 
danger to loſe the ſpirit of an ancient, by 
deviating into the modern manners af ex- 
preſſion. If there be ſometimes a dark- 
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as a bald and ſordid one, which differ: 


. to. be tricked Pe and another. not to be 
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neſs, there is often a light in antiquity 
which nothing better preſerves than a ver- 
fion almoſt hteral. know no liberties 
one ought. to take, but thoſe which are 
neceſlary for transfuſing the ſpirit of the 
original, and ſuppor ng the poetical ſtyle 
of the tranſlation: and I will venture to 
ſay, there have not been more men miſled 
in former times by a ſervile dull adherence 
to the latter, than have been deluded in 
ours by a chimerical inſolent hope of 
raiſing and improving their author, It is 
not to be doubted that the fire of the _ 
is what a tranſlator ſhould principally re- 
gard, as it is moſt likely to expire in his 
managing: however, it is his ſafeſt way 
to be content with preſerving this to his 
utmoſt in the whole, without endeavouring 
to be more than he finds his author 1s, in 
any particular place. It is a great ſecret 
in writing, to know when to be plain, and 
when poetical and figurative; and it 1 
what Homer will teach us, if we will but 
follow -modeſily in his footſteps. Where 
his diction is bold and lofty, let us raiſe 
ours as high as we can; but where he ig 
plain and bumble, we ought not to be de. 
terred from imitating him by the fear of 
incurring the cenſure of a mere Engliſh 
critic. Nothing that belongs to Homer 
ſeems to have been more commonly miſ- 
taken than the juſt pitch of his ſtyle; ſome 
of his tranſlators having ſwelled into ful. 
tian in a proud confidence of the ſublime; 

others ſunk into flatneſs in a cold and 

timorous notion of ſimplicity. Methinks 

I ſee theſe different followers of Homer, 

ſome ſweating and ſtraining after him by 

violent leaps. and bounds, (the eertain 

ſigns of falſe. mettle) ; others care and 

Aervilely: creeping in his train, while the 

poet himſelf is all the time proccedirg 

with an unaffected and equal majeſty be- 

fore them. However, of the two extreme. 

one could ſooner pardon frenzy than ft. 

gidity ; no author is to be enyied for ſuci 

commendations as he may gain by that cz 


racter of ſtyle, which his friends moſt agr*t 
together to call ſimplicity, and the reſt 
of the world will call dulneſs. 


There 151 
graceful and dignified ſimplicity, as well 


much from each other as the air of 2 plan 
man from that of a floven : it is one thing 


dreſſed at all. Simplicity is the mean bee 
tween aſtentation and ruſticity.  , 

This pure and noble * ſets 
where in fuch perfection as in the — 
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may ſay oracular, in 
vity and ſhorcneſs with which they are de- 
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ture and our author. One may affirm, 
with all reſpect to the inſpired writings, 
that the divine ſpirit made uſe of no other 
words but what were. intelligible and 
common to men at that time, and in that 
part of the world; and as Homer is the 
author neareſt to thoſe, his ſtyle muſt of 
courſe bear a greater reſemblance to the 
ſacred books than that of any other wri- 
ter. This conſideration (together with 
what has been obſerved of the parity 
of ſome of his thoughts) may methinks 
induce a tranſlator on the one hand to 
give into ſeveral of thoſe general-phraſes 
and manners of expreſſion, which have 
attained a veneration even in our language 
from being uſed in the Old Teſtament ; 
as on the other, to avoid thoſe which have 
been appropriated to the Divinity, and in 
a manner conſigned to myſtery and reli- 


* a farther preſervation of this air of 
ſimplicity, a icular care ſhould be 
taken to expreſs with all plainneſs, thoſe 
moral ſentences and proverbial ſpeeches 
which are ſo numerous in this poet. 
They have ſomething venerable, and I 
t unadorned gra- 


lirered: a grace which would be utterly 
loſt by endeavouring to give them what 
we call a more ingenious. (that is, a- more 
modern) turn in the. paraphraſe. | 
Perhaps the mixture of ſome Greciſms 
and old words, after the manner of Mil- 
ton, if done without too much affectation, 


might not have an ill effect in a verſion of 


this particular work, whica moſt of any 
other ſeems to require a venerable antique 
caſt, But certainly the uſe of modern 
terms of war and government, ſuch as 


- Platoon, campaign, junto, or the like (into 
which ſome of his tranſlators have fallen) 


cannot be allowable; thoſe only excepted, 
without which it is impoſſible to treat the 
ſubjects in any living language. 

\. There are two peculiarities in Homer's 
dition, which are a ſort of marks, or 
moles, by which every common eye diſ- 
tinguiſhes him at firſt ſights thoſe who 
are not his greateſt admirers look upon 
them as Jefetts, and thoſe who are, ſeem 


Pleaſed with them as beauties. I ſpeak 
of his compound epithets, and of his re- 
' Petitions, Many of the former cannot be 

done literally into Engliſh without de- 
ſtroying the purity of our language. I 
believe ſuch ſhou 

cg ſily of themſelves into an Engliſh com- 


be retained as ſlide 
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pound, without violence to the ear, or to 
the received rules of compoſition; as well 
as thoſe which have received a ſanction 
from the authority of our beſt poets, and 
are become familiar through their uſe of 
them ; ſuch as the cloud-compelling Jove, 
c. As for the reſt, whenever any can 
be as fully and ſignificantly expreſſed in a 
ſingle word as in a compound one, the 
courſe to be taken is obvious. 

Some that cannot be ſo turned as to 
preferve their full image by one or. two 
words, may. have juſtice done them by 
circumlocution; as the epithet svogi@EvAncg 
to a mountain, would appear little or ridi- 
culous tranſlated literally © leaf-ſhaking,” 
but affords a majeſtic idea in the peri- 
phraſis: « The lofty mountain ſhakes his 
waving woods.” Others that admit of 
differing fignifications, may receive an ad- 
vantage by a judicious variation accord- 
ing to the occaſions on which they are 
introduced. For example; the epithet of 
Apollo, ian, or far - ſhooting, is 
capable of two explications; one literal 


in teſpect to the darts and bow, the enſigus 


of that god; the other allegorical with 
regard 10 the rays of the ſun: therefore 
in ſuch places where Apollo is repreſented 
as a god in perſon, [would uſe the former 
interpretation ; and where the effects of the 
ſun are deſcribed, I would make choice 
of the latter, Upon the whole, it will be 
neceſſary to avoid that perpetual repeti- 
tion of the ſame epithets which we find in 
Homer; and which, though it 2 be 
accommodated (as has been already ſhewn) 
to the ear of thoſe times, is by no meaus 
ſo to ours: but one may wait for oppor- 
tunities of placing them, where they de- 
rive an additional beauty from the occa- 
ſions on which they are employed; and in 


doing this properly, a tranſlator may at 


once ſhew his fancy and his judgment. 
As for Homer's repetitions, we may di - 

vide them into three ſorts; of whole nar- 

rations and ſpeeches, of ſingle ſentences, 


and of one verſe or hemiſtich. I hope it 


is not impoſlible to have ſuch a regard to 
theſe, as neither to loſe ſo known a mark 
of the author on the one hand, nor to offend 
the reader too much on the other. The te- 
petition is not ungraceful in thoſe ſpeeches, 
where the dignity of the ſpeaker renders 
it a ſort of inſolence to alter his words; 
as in the meſſages from gods to men, or 
from higher powers toinferiors in concerns 
of ſtate, or where the ceremonial of reli- 


gion ſeems to require it, in the ſolemn = 
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forms of prayer, oaths, or the like. In have been of an arrogant turn, and an 
other caſes, I believe, the beſt rule is, to | enthuſiaſt in poetry. His own boaſt of 
be guided by the nearneſs, or diſtance, at having finiſhed half the Iliad in leſs than 
which the repetitions are placed in the fifteen weeks, ſhews with what negligence 
original ; when they follow too cloſe, one his verſion was performed. But that 
may vary the expreſſion ; but it is a queſ- which is to be allowed him, and which 
tion, whether a profeſſed tranſlator be very much contributed to cover his de- 
authoriſed to omit'any : if they be tedious, fects, is a daring fiery ſpirit which animates 
the author is to anſwer for it. his tranſlation, which is ſomething like 
It only remains to ſpeak of the Verſiſi- what one might imagine Homer himſelf 
cation. Homer (as has been ſaid) is per- would have writ before he arrived at 
petually applying the ſound to the' ſenſe, years of diſcretion, 73 
and varying it on every new ſubject. Hobbes has given us a correct explana- 
This is indeed one of the moſt exquiſite tion of the ſenſe in general: but for par- 
beauties of poetry, and attainable by very ticulars and cireumſtances he continually 
few: I know only of Homer eminent for lops them, and often omits the moſt beau- 
it in the Greek, and Virgil in Latin. I tiful. © As for its being eſteemed a cloſe 
am ſenſible it 1s what-may ſometimes hap- tranſlation, I doubt not many have been 
pen by chance, when a writer is warm, led into that error by the ſhortneſs of it, 
and fully poſſeſſed of his image: how- which proceeds not from his following the 
eyer it may be reaſonably believed they original line by line, but from the contrac- 
deſigned this, in whoſe verſe it ſþ mani- tions above mentioned. He ſometimes 
feſtly ap in a ſuperior degree to all omits whole ſimiles and ſentences, and is 
others. Few readers have the ear to be now and then guilty of miſtakes, into 
judges of it; but thoſe who have, will ſee which no writer of his learning could 
J have endeavoured at this beauty. have fallen, but through careleſſnels. His 
Upon the whole, I muſt conclude myſelf poetry, as well as Ogilby's, is too mean 
utterly incapable of doing juſtice to Ho- for criticiſm, 
mer, I attempt him in no other hope but lt is a great loſs to the poetical world 
that which one may entertain without that Mr. Dryden did not live to tranſlate 
much vanity, of giving a more tolerable the lliad. He has left us only the firſt 
copy of him than any entire tranſlation in book, and a ſmall part of the ſixth; in 
- verſe has yet done. We have only thoſe which, if he has in ſome places not truly 
of Chapman, Hobbs, and Ogilby, Chap- interpreted the ſenſe, or preſerved the 
man has taken the advantage of an im- antiquities, it ought to be excuſed on ac- 
meaſurable length of verſe, notwithſtand- count of the haſte he was obliged to write 
ing which, there is ſcarce any paraphraſe in. He ſeems to have had too much re- 
more looſe and rambling than his. He gard to Chapman, whoſe words he ſome- 
has frequent interpolations of four or fit times copied, and has unhappily followed 
lines, and I remember one in the thir- him in paſſages where he wanders from 
teenth book of the Qdyſſes, ver. 312, where the original. However, had he tranſlated 
he has ſpun twenty verſes out of two. the whole work, I would no more have 
He js often miſtaken in ſo bold a manner, attempted Homer after him than Virgil, 
that one ws 7 think he deviated on pur- his verſion of whom (notwithſtanding ſome 
poſe, if he did not in other places of his human errors) is the moſt noble and 
notes inſiſt ſo much upon verbal trifles. ſpirited tranſlation I know in any lan- 
He appears to have had a ſtrong affeQation guage. But the fate of great geniuſes is 
of extracting new meanings out of his fe that of great miniſters, though they 
author, inſomuch as to promiſe, in his are conſeſſedly the firſt in the common. 
rhyming preface, a poem of the myſteries wealth of letters, they muſt be envied and 
had reyealed in Homer: and perhaps calumniated only for being at the head 
5 cadeavoyred to ſtrain the obvious ſenſe of it. 
to this end His expreflion is involved in That which, in my opinion, - ought to 
| fultian, a fault far whigh he was remark; be the endeavour of avy one who tran(- 
able in his original wry 4 as in the lates Homer, is above all things to keep 
tragedy of Buſſy d'Amboiſe, &c, In a alive that ſpirit and fire which makes bis 
- word, the nature of the man may account 


chief character: in particular places, wire 


for * . Ares for he ap- the ſenſe can bear any dou 55 to 2 
pearz, kram his preface and remarks, t; ſtrongeſt and molt poetical, as mo! 
Pÿůeezrz from his preface and remarks, to fhe ſtrongeſt and molt poe 8 
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agreeing with that character; to copy him 
in all the variations of his ſtyle, and the 
different modulations of his numbers; to 
preſerve, in the more aQive or deſcriptive 
parts, a warmth and elevation; in the 
more ſedate or narrative, a plainneſs and 
ſolemaity; in the ſpeeches, a fulneſs and 
perſpicuity; in the ſentences, a ſhortneſs 
and gravity : not to negle even the little 
figures turns on the words, nor ſome- 
times the very caſt of the periods, neither 


of antiquity: perhaps too he ought to in- 
clude the whole in a ſhorter compaſs than 
has hitherto been done by an 
who has tolerably 3 7 either the 
ſenſe or poetry, What I would farther 
recommend to him, is to ſtudy his author 
rather, from his own text than from any 
commentaries, how learned ſoever, or 
whateyer. figure they may make in the 
eſtimation cf the world ; to confider him 


attentively in compariſon with Virgil 


above all the ancients, and with Milton 


above all the moderns. Next theſe, the 


archbiſhop of Cambray's Telemachus may 
give him the trueſt idea of the ſpirit and 
turn of our author, and Boſſu's admirable 
treatiſe of the epic poem the juſteſt notion 
of his deſign and conduct. But after all, 
with whatever judgment and ftudy a man 
may proceed, or with whatever happineſs 
he may perform ſuch a work, he muſt 
hope to oleaſe but a few; thoſe only who 


tranſlator, 


have at once a taſte of poetry, and compe- 
c 


tent learning. For to ſuch as want 
either, is not in the nature of this under- 
taking; ſince a mere modern wit can like 
nothing that is not modern, and a pedant 
nothing that is not Greek. 

What I have done is ſubmitted to the 
poblic, from whoſe opinions I am pre- 
ug to learn; though I fear no judges 
io little as our beſt poets, who are moſt 
ſenſible of the weight of this taſk. As for 
the worſt, whatever they ſhall pleaſe to 
ſay, they may give me ſome concern as 


they are unhappy men, but none as they 


are malignant writers, I was guided in 


this tranſlation by AA very differ- 
rent from theirs, and by perſons for whom 


they can have no kindneſs, if an old 
obſe 


rvation be true, that the ſtrongeſt an- 
tipathy in the world is that of fools to 


men of wit. Mr. Addiſon was the firſt 
whoſe advice determined me to under- 


take this taſk, who was pleaſed to write 
io me upon that occaſion, in ſuch terms as 


J gannot repeat without vanity, I was 


. $53 
obliged to Sir Richard Steele for a very 


early recommendation of my undertaking 
to the public. Dr. Swift promoted my 


intereſt with that warmth with which he 
always ſerves his' friend. The humani 

and frankneſs of Sir Samuel Garth are 
what I never knew wanting on any 0cca- 


ſion. I muſt alſo acknowledge, with ini - 


nite pleaſure, the many friendly offices, as 


well as fincere criticiſms, of Mr, Con- 
12 — who had led me the way in tranſ- 


to omit nor confound any rites or cuſtoms - 


ating ſome of Homer; as I with, 
for the ſake of the world, he had 
vented me in the reft. 


though I ſhall take a farther opportuni 
of doing juſtice to the laſt, whoſe 
nature (to give it a great 
no leſs extenſive than his learning. The 


favour of theſe gentlemen is not entirely 


undeſerved by ine who bears them ſo true 


an affection. But what can I ſay of the 


honour ſo many of the t have done 
me, while the firſt names of the age a 
as my ſubſcribers, and the moſt 

guiſhed patrons and ornaments of. learn- 
ing as my chief encouragers? Among 
theſe, it is a 


to find, that my higheſt obligations are to 


ſuch who have done moſt honour to the 


name of poet: that his prace the duke of 
Buckingham was not diſpleaſed } ſhould 


undertake the author, to whom he has 
given (in his excellent Eſſay) ſo complete 


a praiſe. | | 
t Read Homer once, and you can read no more; 
% For all books elſe appear ſo mean, ſo poor, 

«© Verſe will ſeem Proſe z but fill perſiſt to 

« And Homer will be all the books you need.” 
That the Earl of Halifax was one of the 
firſt to favour me, of whom it is hard to 


ſay, whether the advancement of the * | 
ty or 


arts is more owing to his genero 
his example. That ſuch a genius as my 
Lord Bolingbroke, not more diſtinguiſhed 


in the great ſcenes of buſineſs in 


all the uſeful and entertaining 5 of 
critic 


learning, has not refuſed to be 


of ſheets, and the 


| tron of their 
writer, 


And that fo excellent an imitator 


of Homer as the noble author of the tra- 


gedy of Heroic Love, has continued his 
partiality to-me, from my writing Paſtorals, 
to my attempting the Iliad. I cannot deny 
myſelf the pride of confeſſing, that I have 
had the advantage not only of their ad- 
vice for the conduct in general, but their 


tr 
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I muft 24d the 
names of Mr. Rowe and Dr. Parnell, 


ric) is 


iin 


particular pleaſure to me 


correction of ſeveral particulars of this 
lat: Particula ä 
I could 
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I could ſay a great deal of the pleaſure 
of being diſtinguiſhed by the earl of Car- 
narvon; but it is almoſt abſurd to parti- 


cularize any one rous action in a per- 
ſon whoſe whole life is a continued ſeries 
of them. Mr. Stanhope, the preſent ſe- 
cretary of ſtate, will pardon my deſire of 
having it known that he was pleaſed to 
promote this. affair. The particular zeal 
of Mr. Harcoust- (the ſon of the late lord 


chancellor) gave me a proof how much I 
am honoured in a ſhare of his friendſhip. 


I muſt attribute to the ſame motive that of 
ſeveral others of my friends, to whom all 
acknowledgments are rendered unn 
by the privileges of a familiar correſpon- 
dence: and I am ſatisfied I can no better 
way oblige men of their turn, than by my 
filence. ' 7 

In ſhort, I have found more patrons 
than ever Homer wanted. He would 
have thought himſelf happy to have met 
the ſame favour at Athens, that has been 


| ſhown me by its learned rival, the univerſi- 


ty of Oxford. If my author had the 
wits of after ages for his defenders, his 
tranſlator has had the Beauties of the pre- 
ſent for his advocates; a pleaſure too 
great to be changed for any fame in re- 
verſion. And I can hardly envy him 
thoſe honours he received after 
death, when I reflect on the enjoyment of 
ſo many agreeable obligations, and eaſy 
friendſhips, which make the ſatisfaction of 
life, This diftinQion is the more to be 


- acknowledged, as it is ſhewn to one whoſe 


pen has never gratified the prejudices of 


particular parties, or the vanities of parti- 


of merit; and in which I 


cular men. Whatever the ſucceſs may 
prove, I ſhall never repent of an under- 
taking in which I have experienced the 
candour and friendſhip of ſo many perſons 
to paſs 


ſome of thoſe years of youth that are ge- 


4- 


- 
- 
. 
5 


10 


nerally loſt in a- circle of follies, after a 


manner neither wholly unuſeful to others, 


nor diſagreeable to myiclf, - Pope, 
235. An Efay on Virgil's Grennice pre- 
RP r 
Virgil may be reckoned the firſt who 
introdueed three new kinds of try 
2 ＋ 


among che Romans, which he copi 


three the greateſt maſters Greece. 


A 


- 
- 
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Theocritus'and Homer have ſtill diſputed. 


. | multitude of its diſputes. 
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his Georgics. The truth of it is, theſweet- 
neſs and ruſticity of a paſtoral cannot be ſo 
well expreſſed in any other tongue as in 
the Greek, when rig tly mixed and quali- 
fied with the Doric diale&; nor can the 
majeſty of an heroic poem any where ap- 
pear ſo well as in this language, which has 
a natural greatneſs in it, and can be often 
rendered more deep and ſonorous by the 
pronunciation of the Ionians. But in the 
middle ſtyle, where the writers in both 
tongues are on a level, we ſee how far Vir- 
gil, excelled all who have written in the 
e way with him. 

There has been abundance of cfiticiſm 
ſpent on Virgil's Paſtorals and Zneids, 
but the Georgics are a ſubje& which none 
of the critics have ſufficiently taken into 
their conſideration ; moſt of them paſſing 
it over in filence, or caſting it under the 
ſame head with Paſtoral; a diviſion by no 
means proper, unleſs we ſuppoſe the ſtyle 
of a huſbandman ought to be imitated in 
a Georgic, as that of a ſhepherd i in 
Paſtoral. But though the ſcene of both 
theſe poems lies in the ſame place, the 
222 in them are of a quite different 
character, ſince the precepts of huſbandry 
are not to be delivered with the ſimplicity 
of a plowman, but with the addreſs of a 

t. No rules therefore that relate to 
Paſtoral can any way affect the Georgics, 
fince they fall under that claſs of poetry 
which conſiſts in giving plain and direct 
inſtructions to the reader ; whether they be 
moral duties, as thoſe of Theognis and 
Pythagoras; or philoſephical ſpeculations, 
as thoſe of Aratus and Lucretius ; or rules 
of practice, as thoſe of Heſiod and Virgil. 

"Among theſe different kinds of ſubjetts, 
that which the Georgics go upon is, I 
think, the meaneſt and Ieaſt improving, but 
the moſt pleaſing and delightful, Pre- 
cepts of morality, beſides the natural cor- 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us 
averſe to them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas 
of ſenſe, that they ſeldom give an oppor- 
tunity for thoſe beautiful Jeſcriptions and 
images which are the ſpirit and life of 
poetry... Natural philoſophy has indeed 


. ſenfible objects to work upon, but then it 


72 puzzles the reader with — N 
of its notions, and perplexes him with the 
745 But this kind 
of poetry I am now ſpeaking of, addreſſes 


Tee -. Itſelf wholly to the imagination; it is alto. 
- for the advantage over him in paſtoral 
and heroics; but I think all are unanimous 


in giving him the precedence to Hebod in 


gether converſant among the fields and 
woods, and has the moſt delightful part 
of nature for its province. It raiſes Go 
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our minds a pleaſing variety of ſcenes and 
landſcapes, whilſt it teaches us, and makes 
the dryeſt of its precepts look like a de- 
ſcription, * A Georgic therefore is ſome 
« part of the ſcience of huſbandry put into 
a pleaſing dreſs, and ſet off with all the 


© beauties and embelliſhments of poezry.” 


Nou fince this ſcience of huſbandry is of a 


very large extent, the poet ſhews his ſkill 


in ſingling out ſuch precepts to proceed on, 
as are uſeful, and at the ſame time moſt 
capable of ornament. Virgil was ſo well 
acquainted with this ſecret, that to ſet off 
his firſt Georgic he has run into a ſet of 
precepts, which are almoſt foreign to his 
ſubject, in that beautiful account he gives 
us of the figns in nature, which precede the 
changes of the weather. 
And if there be ſo much art in the 


choice of fit precepts, there is much more 


required in the treating of them, that they 
may fall in after each other by a natural 
unforced method, and ſhew themſelves in 
the beſt and moſt advantageous light. They 
ſhould all be ſo finely wrought together in 
the ſame piece, that no coarſe ſeam may 
diſcover where they join; as in a curious 
brede of needle-work one colour falls away 
by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes ſo 
inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſh- 
ing of the one from the firlt appearance of 
the other, Nor is it ſufficient to range 
and diſpoſe this body of precepts into a 
clear and eaſy method, unleſs they are de- 
livered to us in the moſt pleaſing and 
agreeable manner; for there are ſeveral 
ways of conveying the ſame truth to the 
mind of man; and to chooſe the plea- 
ſanteſt of theſe ways, is that which chiefly 
diſtinguiſhes poetry from. proſe, and makes 
Virgil's rules of huſba ry pleaſanter to 
read than  Varro's. Where the proſe- 
writer tells us plainly what ought to be 
done, the often conceals, the precept 
in a deſcription, and repreſents his coun- 
tryman performing the action in which he 
- would inſtruct his reader. Where the one 
ſets out, as fully and diſtinaly as he can, 
all the parts of the truth which he would 
communicate to us; the other ſingles out 
the moſt pleaſing circumſtange of this 
truth, and ſo conveys the whole in a more 
diverting manner to the underſtandin 
I ſhall give one inſtance out of a mul- 


titude of this nature that might be found 


in the Georgics, where the reader may 
ſee the different wa s Virgil has taken to 
expreſs the ſame thing, and how much 
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pleaſanter every manner of expreſſion is, 
than the plain and direct mention of it 
would have been. It is in the ſecond 
Georgic, where he tells us what trees will 
bear grafting on each other : | 


Et ſæpe alterius ramos impune videmus _ 
Vertere in alterius, mutatamque infita mala 
Ferre pyrum, et prunis lapidoſa rubeſcere corna. 
———Steriles Platani malos geſſete valentes, 
Caſtanea fagos, ornuſque incanuit albo 


Flore pyri : Glandemique ſues fregere ſub ulmis, 
Nec longum tempus : & ingens + 
Exiit ad cœlum ramis felicibus arbos 
Miraturque novas frondes et non ſua poma, . 


Here we ſee the poet conſidered all the 
effects of this union between trees of diffe- 
rent kinds, and took notice of that effect 
which, had the moſ ſurpriſe, and by con- 
ſequence thg moſt delight in it, to expreſs 
the capacity that was in them of being 
thus united. This way of writing is every 
where much in uſe among the poets, and 
is particularly practiſed by Virgil, who 
loves to ſoggeſt 
without giving us a full and open view of 
it, to let us ſee juſt ſo much as will natural. 
ly lead the imagination into all the parts 
that lie concealed. 'This is wonderfully 


diverting to the underſtanding, thus to re- 


ceive a precept, that enters, as it were, 
through a bye-way, and to apprehend an 
idea that 


lighted with its own diſcoveries, only takes 
the hint from the poet, and ſeems to work 


out the reſt by the ſtrength of her own 


faculties, 

But ſince the inculcating precept upon 
precept, will at length prove tireſome to 
the reader, if he meets with no entertain- 
ment, the poet muſt take care not to in- 
cumber his poem with too much buſineſs ; 


but ſometimes to relieve the ſubje& with a 


moral reflection, or let it reſt a while, for 
the ſake. of a pleaſant and pertinent di- 
greſſion. Nor is it ſufficient to run out 


Into beautiful and diverting digreſſions (as 
it is generally thought) unleſs they are 


brought in aptly, and are ſomething of a 
piece with. the main deſigu of the Georgic : 
for. they ought to have a remote alliance 
at leaſt to the ſubjeR, that ſo the whole 
poem may be. mare uniform and agreeable 
in all its parts. We ſhould never quite 


loſe. ſight of the country, though we are 
ſometimes entertained with a diſtant pro- 
ſpect of it. Of this nature are Virgil's 

ſcriptions of the ori 


of the fruirfylneſy of 


* 


a truth indirectly, and 


ws a whole train after it. 
For here the mind, which is always de- 


nal of agriculture, ' 
taly, of a country 
life, 
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Fife, and the like, which are not brought in 


by force, but naturally riſe out of the prin- 
Ty ay — and deſign of the poem. 
I know no one digreſſion in the Georgics 
that may ſeem to contradict this obſerva- 
tion, beſides that in the latter end of the 
firſt book, where the poet launches out into 
a diſcourſe of the battle of Pharſalia, and 
the actions of Auguſtus. But it is worth 
while to conſider, how admirably he has 
turned the courſe of his narration into its 
proper channel, and made his huſbandman 
concerned even in what relates to the bat- 
tle, in thoſe inimitable lines: 
Seilieet et tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola incurvo terram molitus aratro, 

Exefa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila: 

Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit manes, 
Grandiaque effoffis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 


And afterwards, ſpeaking of Auguſtus's 
actions, he ſtill remembers that agriculture 
ought to be ſome way hinted at through · 
ort the whole poem: 


————- Non ullus aratro 
Dignus honos : ſqualent abductis arva colonis : 
Ct curve rigidum falces conflantur in enſem. 


We now come to the ſtyle which is pro- 
per to a Georgic; and indeed this is the 
on which the poet moſt lay out all his 
Krength, that his words may be warm and 
glowing, and that every thing he deſcribes 
may immediately preſent itſelf, and riſe up 
to the reader's view. He onght, in parti- 
cular, to be careful of not ben e ſubject 
debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a 
meanneſs of expreſſion, but every where to 
keep up his verſe, in all the pomp of num- 
bers and dignity of words. 

J think nothing which is a phraſe or 
ſaying in common talk ſhould be admitted 
into a ſerious poem ; becauſe it' takes off 
from the ſolemnity of the expreſſion, and 
gives it too _ a turn of familiarity: 
much leſs ought the low phraſes and terms 
of art that are adapted to huſbandry, have 
r i 
which is not to appear in the natural ſin 
plicity and nakedneſs of its ſubject, but in 
_ the p teſt dreſs that can beſtow 
on it. Thus Virgil, to deviate from the 
common. form of words, would not make 
uſe of rempore but fidere in his firſt verſe ; 


and every where elſe abounds with meta- 


phaſes. | ee! and circumlocations, to 
ive his verſe the greater pomp, and pre- 
50 it from finking into * cle. 
And herein conlits Virgil's maſter. piece, 


he has given us, which 1 


9 * 
f 
- 
- 


who has not only excelled all other poets, 


but even himſelf in the language of his 


Georgics ; where we receive more ſtrong 
and lively ideas of things from his words, 


than we, could have done from the objects 


themſelves; and find our imaginations 
more affected by his deſcriptions, than they 


© wouls have been by the very ſight of what 


he deſcribes, 

I ſhall now, after this ſhort ſcheme of 
rules, conſider the different ſucceſs that 
Hefiod and Virgil have met with in this 
kind of poetry, which may give us ſome 
further notion of the- excellence of the 
Georgics. To begin with Heſiod ; if we 
may gueſs at his character from his writ- 
ings, he had much more of the huſband- 
man than the in his temper: he was 
wonderfully grave, diſcreet, and frugal: he 
lived altogether in the country, and was 
probably, for his great . the oracle 
of the whole neighbourhood. Theſe 
23 of good huſbandry ran through 
us works, directed him to the choice 


ol tillage and merchandize, ſor the ſubject 


of that which is the moſt celebrated of 


them. He is every where bent on inſtruc- 


tion, avoids all manner of digreſſions, and 
does not ſtir out of the field once in the 
whole Georgic. His method indeſcribing 
month after month, with its proper ſeaſons 
and employments, is too grave and fimple ; 
it takes off from - the ſurpriſe and varie 
of the poem, and makes the whole | 
but like a modern almanack in verſe. The 
reader is carried through a courſe of wea- 
ther, and may before- gueſs whether 
he is to meet with ſnow or rain, clouds or 
ſunſhine, in the next deſcription. His de- 
ſcriptions indeed have abundance of na- 
ture in them, but then it is nature in her 
ſimplicity and undreſs. Thus when he 
mow of January, « The wild beaſts,” 
ys he, © run ſhivering through the woods, 
« with their heads ſtooping to the ground, 
„and their tails clapt between their legs; 


* the goats and oxen are almoſt flea'd 


« with cold; but it is not ſo bad with the 


«© ſheep, becauſe they have a thick coat 


« of wool about them. The old men too 
« are bitterly pinched with the weather ; 
« but the young girls feel nothing of it, 
« who fit at home with their mothers by 
« a warm fire-fide.”” Thus does the old 
gentleman give himſelf up to a looſe kind 


of tattle, rather than endeavour after a juſt 


poetical deſcription. ' Nor has he ſhewn 
more of art or judgment in the precepts 
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thick, that they clog the poem too much, for the deſcription of a ſunny hill and-fire- 


and are often ſo minute and full of circum-- fide. _ 

ſtances, that they weaken and unnerve his The third Georgic ſeems to be the moſt 
verſe, But after alt, we are beholden laboured of them all; there is a wonderful 
to him for the firſt rough ſketch of 'a vigour and ſpirit in the deſcription of the 


Georgic : where we may ſtill diſcover horſe and chariot-race. The force of love 


ſomething venerable in the antiqueneſs of is repreſented in noble inſtances, and very 


the work; but if we would ſee the deſign ſublime expreſſions. The Scythian winter- 
enlarged, the figures reformed, the colour- piece appears ſo very cold and bleak to 
ing laid on, and the whole piece finiſhed, the eye, that'a man-can ſcarce look on it 
we muſt expect it from a greater maſter's without ſhivering. The murrainat the end 
hand, has all, the expreſſiveneſs that words can 
Virgil has drawn out the rules of tillage bat 

and planting ĩnto two books, which Heſiod rd to outdo Lucretius in the deſcription 
has diſpatched in half a one; but has ſo of his plague ; and if the reader would ſee 
raiſed the natural rudeneſs and fimplicity what ſucceſs he had, he may ſind it atlarge 
of his ſubject, with ſuch a fignificancy of in Sealiger. * | 
expreſſion, ſuch a pomp of verſe, ſuch va- But Virgil ſeems no where ſo well 


riety of tranſitions, and ſuch a ſolemn air pleaſed as when he is got among his bees, 


in his reflections, that if we look on both in the fourth Georgic; and ennobles the 
poets together, we ſec in one the plainneſs actions of ſo trivial a creature, with meta- 
of a downright countryman, and in the phors drawn from the moſt important con- 
other ſomething of ruſtic majeſty, like that cerns of mankind. His verſes are not in 
of a Roman diQator at the plow-tail. He a greater noiſe and hurry in the battles of 
delivers the meaneſt of his precepts with a ZEneas and Turnus, than in the engage- 
kind of grandeur; he breaks the clods and ment of two ſwarms. And as in his Eneis 
toſſes the dung about with an air of grace- he c s the labours of hia Trojans to 
fulneſs. His prognoſtications of the wea- thoſe of bees and piſmires, here he com- 
ther are taken out of Aratus, where we pares the labours of the bees to thoſe of the 
may ſee how judiciouſly he has picked out Cyclops. In ſhort, the laſt Georgic was 
thoſe that are molt proper for his huſband- a : prelude. to the ZAneis ; and very 
man's obſervation ; how he has enforced well ſhewed what the poet could do in the 
the expreſſion, and heightened the images, . of what was really great, by his 
which he found in the original. A deſcribing the mock grandeur of an inſect, 
The ſecond book has more wit in it, and with ſo good a grace. There is more plea- 
a greater boldneſs in its metaphors, than ſantneſs in the little platform of a garden, 
- any of the reſt, The poet, with a great which he gives us about the middle af 
beauty, applies oblivion, ignorance, won- this book, than in all the ſpacious walks 
der, deſire, and the like, to his trees. and water-works of Rapin. The f. peech 
The laſt Georgic has indeed as many me- of Proteus at the end can never be enough 
taphors, but not ſo daring as this; for hu- admired, and was indeed very fit to con- 
man thoughts and paſſions may be more clude ſo divine a work. | 
naturally-aſcribed to a bee, than to an in- After this particular account of the 


animate plant. He who reads over the beauties in the Georgics, I ſhould in the 


prom of a country life, as they are de. next 1 — endeavour to point out its im- 
cribed by Virgil in the latter end of this perfections, if it has any. But though I 


book, can ſcarce be of Virgil's mind, in think there are ſome few parts in it that 


preferring even the life of a philoſopher are not ſo beautiful as the reſt, I ſhall not 


< ume to name them, as rather ſuſpect- 


We may, I think, read the poet's elime my own judgment, than I can believe 
in his deſcription; for he ſeems to have a fault to be in that poem, which lay fo 
been in a ſweat at the writing of it: long under Virgil's correction, and had his 


a : laſt hand put to it. The firſt Georgic 
| —— O quis me gelidis ſub onion Mend was probably burleſqued in the author's 
Siſtat, er ingenti mmorum protegat umbra - life time; for we ail find in the ſcholiafts 


And is every where mentioning among a verſe that ridicules part of a line tranſ- 

his chief pleaſures, the coolneſs of his lated from Heſiod— adus ara, fere nudus. 
ſhades and rivers, vales and grottos ; which —And we may eafily gueſs at the judg- 
a more northern poet would have omiited, ment of this extraorc critic, whoever 


he 


ive. It was here that the poet ſtrained © 
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he was, from his cenſuring in this particu- 
lar precept. We may be ſure Virgil would 
not have tranſlated it from Heſiod, had he 
not diſcovered ſome beauty in it; and in- 
deed the beauty of it is what I have before 
obſerved to be frequently met with in Vir- 
gil, the delivering the precept ſo indi- 
rectly, and fingling out the particular cir- 
cCumſtances of ſowing and plowing naked, 
to ſuggeſt to us that theſe employments 


are proper only in the hot ſeaſon of the 


" Tet wor here compare the ſtyle of the 
Georgics with that of Lucretius, which the 
reader may fee already done in the pre- 
face to the ſecond volume of Dryden's 
Miſcellany Poems; but. ſhall conclude this 


to be the moſt complete, elaborate, 


and finiſhed piece of all antiquity. The 
Eneis, indeed, is of a nobler kind; but 
the Georgic is more perfect in its kind. 
The Eneis has a greater variety of beau- 
ties in it, but thoſe of the Georgic are more 
exquiſite. In ſhort, the Georgic has all 

the perfection that can be expected in a 
poem written by the greateſt poet in the 
flower of his age, when his invention was 
ready, his imagination warm, his judg- 
ment ſettled, and all his facalties in their 


full vigour and maturity. Addifon. 
8 236. Hiſtory of the HzaTuan' 
oe ite.” en. | 


1. Cox ius and TARA. Cœlus is ſaid 
to be the ſon of the Air, great father of the 
gods, and huſband of Terra the daughter 
of the Earth; by whom he had the Cy- 
clops, Oceanus, Titan, the Hundred Gi- 


ants, and many other children, the moſt 


eminent of which was Saturn. 
Nothing is more uncertain than what is 
related of Cœlus and Terra; and the whole 
fable plainly ſeems to ſignify that the Air 
and h were the common father and 
parent of all created beings. Ccelus was 
called Uranus by the Greeks, and Terra 
was alſo named Veſta; ſhe prefided over 
all feaſts and banquets; and the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to her in the moſt 


ſolemn ſacrifices. According to the fable, 


Ccelus was dethroned by his youngeſt ſon 


Saturn, and wounded by him, to prevent 


his having more children. 


„ a nber was the de r 


Cclus and Terra, and the moſt ancient of 
all the gods. Titan, his elder brother, 
reſigned his birth- right to him, on condi- 
tion that he ſhould deſtroy all his male 


of Ital 
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iſſue, that the empire of the world might 
in time fall to his poſte Saturn ac- 
cepted of this condition ; but Titan af- 
terwards ſuſpecting that his brother had 
broke the contract between them, made 
war againſt him, and kept him in priſon; 
from whence he was releaſed by his ſon 
Jupiter, and re - inſtated in his government: 

e was afterwards dethroned by Jupiter 
himſelf, | 

Saturn being driven from his throne, 
left the kingdom, and went into Italy, and 
there lived with king Janus. That part 
where he concealed himſelf was 
called Latium, | 

He is repreſented ' as the emblem of 
Time, with a ſcythe in his hand; and in 
his time, it is ſaid, was the golden age of 
the earth, when the roll yielded all 
ſorts of fruit without culture, and Aftrza, 
or Juſtice, dwelt among men, who lived 
together in perfect love and amity. 

The Saturnalia, or Feaſts of Saturn, 
were inſtituted by Tullus king of the Ro- 
mans; or, according to Livy, by Sempro- 
nius and Minutius the conſuls. 


3- CYBELE, Cybele was the wife of Sa- 

turn, and accounted mother of the gods: 
ſhe was called Ops by the Latins, and Rhea 
by the Greeks. She was alſo named Bona 
Mater, Veſta, and Terra. 
_ Cybele hath her head crowned with 
towers, and is the goddeſs of cities, gar- 
riſons, and all things that the earth ſu. 
tains. She is the earth itſelf,” on which 
are built many towers and caſtles, 

In her hand ſhe carries a key, becauſe, in 
winter the earth locks up her treaſures, 
which in the ſpring ſhe unlooſes, brings 
forth and diſpenſes with a plentiful hand. 

She is ſeated in a chariot, becauſe the 
earth hangs in the air, being poiſed by its 
own weight, Her garments were painted 
with flowers of various colours, and figured 
with images. of ſeveral creatures; which 
needs no explanation, fince every one 
knows, that ſuch a dreſs is ſuitable to the 


Divine honours were daily — to this 
oddeſs; and the prieſts of Cybele per- 
ormed their ſacrifices with a confuſed noiſe 

of timbrels, pipes, cymbals, and other in- 

ſtruments; 2 the ſacrificants profaned 


both the temple of their goddeſs, and the 
ears of their bearers, with howling, riot, 
and every kind of wantanneſs. 


The prieſts of this goddeſs were call 
ed Galli, from a river in Phrygia, The 


my were 


_ worſhip 


. 
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' were alſo called Curetes, Corybantes, Tel- 
chines, Cabiri, and Idzi DaQtyli 


4 JurriTER. Jupiter, ſon of Saturn 
and Cybele, or Ops, is the father and king 
of gods and men. He is repreſented ſit- 
ting on a throne of ivory and gold, hold- 
ing thunder in his right hand, and in the 

a ſcepter made of cyprus; which 
wood, being free from corruption, is a 
ſymbol of eternal empire. On this ſcep- 
ter fits an eagle; either becauſe he was 
brought up by that bird, or that hereto- 
fore the eagle ſitting upon his head, por- 
tended his reign; or becauſe in the war 
againſt the Giants, it brought him the 
thunder, and thence was called his Armour- 
bearer. He had golden ſhoes, and an 
embroidered cloak, adorned with various 
flowers, and figures of animals. 

He was educated, as well as born, upon 
Ida, a mountain in Crete; but by whom, 
the variety of opinions is wonderful. 

There are ſome who affirm, that he was 
nurſed by the Curetes, or Corybantes ; 


ſome by the Nymphs ; and ſome by Amal- 
thea, daughter of Meliſſus king of that 
iſland. Others, on the contrary, have re- 


corded, that he was fed by the bees with 
honey; others, by goat's milk. 

They add beſides, that the goat being 
dead, and the ſkin pulled off, Jupiter made 
of it a ſhield, called Zgis, which he uſed 
afterwards in the battle againſt the Giants. 

Jupiter, after he had — his father 
Saturn from the throne, and expelled him 


the kingdom, divided the parental inheri- 
. tance with his two brothers, Neptune and 


Plato. He ſo obliged and aſſiſted mankind 


| by great favours, that he not only got the 


title of Jupiter, but alſo obtained divine 


- honours, and was eſteemed the common 


father of gods and men. 
Jupiter had names almoſt innumerable; 


+ - which he obtained, either from the places 


where he lived, and wherein he was wor- 


re 


The Greeks called him Ammon or Ham- 
mon, which ſignifies andy. He obtained 
this name firſt 
under the figure of a ram; be- 
cauſe when Bacchus was athirſt in the de- 
farts of Arabia, and imploregthe aſſiſtance 
of Jupiter, Jupiter appeared 
of a ram, opened a fountain with his foot, 


"H and diſcovered it to him. 


He was called Capitolinus, from the 
Capitoline hill, on the top whereof he had 
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ed to build, Tarquin the Proud did build, 


m. N 
The title of Dodonzus was given Jupi- 


pus, the name of the maſter who taught 


born in the iſland Samos, where ſhe lived 


in Lybia, where he was | 
- marriages and births; and is repreſented 


in the form 


neat. | : 
' Iris, the daughter of Thaumas and Elec- 


the firſt temple that ever was built in 
Rome; which Tarquin the Elder firſt vow- 


and, Horatius the Conſul dedicated. He 
was beſides called Tarpeius, from the Tar- 
ian rock on which this temple was built. 
Je 'was alſo ſtyled Optimus Maximus, 
from his power and willingneſs to profit all 


ter from the city Dodona in Chaonia, 
which was ſo called from Dodona, a nymph 
of the ſea. - Near to this city was a grove 
ſacred to him, which was planted with oaks, 
and famous, becauſe in it was the mot 
ancient oracle of all Greece. | 
The name Feretrius was given him, be 
cauſe after the Romans had overcome their 
enemies they carried the imperial ſpoils 
(Spolia Opima) to his temple, Romulus 
firſt preſented ſuca ſpoils to Jupiter, after 
he had flain Acron, king of Cznina; and 
Cornelius Gallus offered the ſame ſpoils, 
after he had conquered Tolumnius, king 
of-Hetruria; and, thirdly, M. Marcellus, 
when he had vanquiſhed Viridomarus, king 
of the Gauls. | - 
Thoſe ſpoils were called Opima, which 
one general took from the other in battle. 
He is alſo named Olympius fromOlym- 


 — — 
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* and of the heaven wherein he re- 
es. BY 

The Greeks called him Erhg { Soter }- 
Servator, the Saviour, becaufe he delivered 
them from the Medes. | 

He was likewiſe called Xenius, or Hoſ- 
pitalis ; becauſe he was thought the author 
2 the laws and cuſtoms concerning hoſpi- 
tanty. = 


5. Juxo. Juno was the Queen of 
Heaven, both the ſiſter and wife of Jupi- 
ter; the daughter. of Saturn and Ops; 


while ſhe continued a virgin. -- 

Juno became extremely jealous of J upi- 
ter, and never ceaſed to perplex the chil- 
dren he had by his miſtreſſes. She was 
mother of Vulcan, Mars, and Hebe; ſhe , 
was alſo called Lucina, and prefided over 


in a chariot drawn by peacocks, with a 
ſcepter in her right hand, and a crown on 
her head; her perſon was auguſt, her car-. 
riage noble, and her dreſs elegant and 


tra, was ſervant and 


peculiar meſſenger of 
x Juno, 
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Juno. Beeauſe of her ſwiftneſs, ſhe is 
Ft was her office to unlooſe the ſouls of 
dying women from the chains of the 
Sigh | 


6. AroLLo. Apollo is deſcribed as a 
beardleſs youth, with long hair, crowned 
with laurel, and ſhining in an embroidered 
veſtment; holding a bow and arrows im his 
right hand, and a harp in the left. Some- 
times he is ſeen with a ſhield in the one 
hand, and the Graces in the other. The 
power of this god is threefold: in hea- 
ven, where he is called Sol; in earth, 
where he is named Liber Pater; and in 
hell, where he is ſtyled Apollo, He ge- 
nerally is painted with a harp, ſhield, and 


axrous. 
e was the ſon of Jupiter and Latona. 

His mother, who was the daughter of 
Cæus the Titan, conceived twins by Ju- 
Piter : at which Juno being incenſed, ſent 
the ſerpent Python againſt her; Latona, 
to avoid the intended miſchief, fled into 
the iſland Delos, where ſhe brought forth 
Apollo and Diana at the fame birth. 

By the invention of ae mufic, poe- 
try, and rhetoric, he xtra! preſided 
over the Muſes. He alſo taught the arts 
of foretelling and archery; by which he 
ſo much obliged mankind, that he was en- 
rolied in the nomber of the gods, 


Hie deſtroyed all the Cyclops, the for- 
gers of Jupiter's thunderbolts, with his ar- 


rows, to revenge the death of his fon Æſ- 
culapius, whom Jupiter had killed with his 
thunder, becauſe, „ op of phy fic, 
be reſtored the dead to again. | 
He fell violently in love with the virgin 
Daphne, ſo famous for her modeſty. When 
he purſued her ſhe was changed into a 
laurel, the moſt chaſte of trees; which is 
never corrupted with the violence of heat 
or cold, hut remains always flouriſhing, 
always par | 


©. ; 
Apollo raiſed the walls of the city of 


Troy by the muſic of his harp alone; and 
was challenged by Marſyas, a proud mu- 
fician; but the god flayed him alive, be- 


: _ cauſe he preſumed to contend with him in 


his own art, and af.erwards turned him 
into a river. Alſo when Midas, king of 
Phryg ia, fooliſhly determined the victory 
to the god Pan, when Apollo and he ſang 
together, Apollo ſtretched his cars to the 
length and ſhape of aſſes ears. 
This god had many. names, He is 


— 


ed with wings, ſitting on a rainbow. 


bewailed his death on the banks of tix 


called 1 from the mountain Cyn. 
thus in the iſland of Delos; from whence 
Diana is alſo called Cynthia; and Delius, 
_ the ſame ifland, becauſe he was born 


re. 

He is called Delphicns, from the city 
Delphi in Bœotia, where he had the moſt 
famous temple in the world. They ſay, 
that this famous oracle became dumb at 
the birth of our Saviour; and when Au- 
p_ defired to know the reaſon of its 

ence, the oracle anſwered him, That, in 
Judza, a child was born, who was the Su- 
preme God, and had commanded him to 
depart, and return no more anſwers. 

He is called Pran, either from allaying 
ſorrows, or from his exact ſkill in hunting, 
wherefore he is — arrows. 

He is called Phœbus, from the ſwiftneſs 
of his motion, or from his method of heal- 
ing by purging. 

e was named Pythius, not only from 
the ſerpent Python, which he had killed, 
but likewiſe from aſking and conſulting ; 
for none among the row delivered more 
reſponſes than he; eſpecially in the temple 
which he had at Delphi, to which all na- 
tions reforted, ſo that it was called the 
oracle of all the earth. Theſe oracles 
were given out by a young virgin, called 
Pythia from Pythius, one of Apollo's 
names, 


7. Sor. Sol, who enlighteneth the 
world, is e d the ſame as Apollo. 
He was the father of Phæton by Clymene; 
and, as a proof of his paternal affection, 
promiſed to grant his ſon - whatever he 
ſhould requeſt. The raſh youth aſked the 
guidance of his chariot for one day : Sol 
In vain uſed every argument to diſſuade 
him from the enterprize ; but having 
ſworn by the river Styx, an oath it was 
unlawful for the gods to violate, unwil- 
lingly granted his requeſt, and gave hin 
the neceſſary inftruftions for his beha- 
viour. by 2 

Phæton, tranſported with joy, mounted 
the chariot, and began to Jaſh the flaming 
Reeds; but they finding the ignorance of 
Geir new driver, ran through the air, and 
ſet both heaven and earth on fire. Jupiter, 
to prevent a total conflagration, ſtruck 


 Phaton' with thunder from his chariot, 


and plunged him into the river Po. His 
ßiſters, Phæthuſa, Lampetia, and Phœbe, 
and alſo Cycnus his friend, immoderately 
river; 


7 
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river; and, by the pity of the gods, his 
ſiſters were changed into poplar trees, and 
his friend Cycnus into a 2 6 


8. Mexcuxy, Mercury, ſon of Ju- 
piter and Maia, daughter of Atlas, was 
the god of — and merchandize, 
and meſſenger of the 

He is repreſented a young man, with a 
cheerful countenance, an honeſt look, and 
lively 1 fair without paint, with 
. and hat, and holding in his 
— a winged rod, bound about with two 


ts. 

e had many remarkable qualities, on 
account of which they worſhipped him as 
a god. He is ſaid to have invented letters, 
and the uſe of them ; it is evident, that he 
excelled in eloquence, and the faculty of 
ſpeaking ; and therefore was accounted the 
god of rhetoric and oratory. He is re- 
ported to have been the firſt inventor of 
contracts, weights, and meaſures: he alſo 
taught the arts of buying, ſelling, and 

c; and thence was called the god of 
merchants, and of gain, 1 

In the art of thieving, he far exceeded 
all the Deer ever have been, and is 
named the Prince and God of Tricking. 
The very day in which he was born, he 
ſtole away the cows of king Admetus, 
though attended by — himſelf; who, 
while he complained of the theft, and bent 
his bow with an intent of revenge, found 
rt robbed of his quiver and arrows 


He was a wonderful maſter at making 
peace; and pacified not only mortals, but 
alſo the gods themſelves, when they quar- 
relled. This faculty is fignified by the 
rod which he holds in his hand, and which 
formerly he got from Apollo, to whom he 
had before given a harp. 

He had divers offices: the chief were, 
to carry the commands of Jupiter ; alſo to 
attend perſons dying, to unlooſe their ſouls 
from the chains of the body, and carry 
them down to hell: likewiſe to revive, 
and replace into new bodies, thoſe that 


Elyfian 


Mans. Mars, the ſon of Jupiter 
Juno, or, as is related by of 
Juno only, who conceived him by the 
touch of a flower ſhewed her by Flora. 
Mars is the god of war, fierce in aſpect, 
ſtern in countenance, and terrible in dreſs : 


which are driven by a diſtracted woman. 
He is covered with armour, and brandiſhes 
a ſpear in his right hand. Sometimes 
he is repreſented fitting on horſeback, 


formidable with his whip and ſpear, 
with a cock near him, emblem of 
watchfulneſs, 


His ſervants are Fear and Terror. Diſ- 
cord alſo goes before in a tattered gar- 
2 and Clamour and Anger follow 


Bellona, goddeſs of war, is the compa- 
nion of Mars, or, according to others, 
his ſiſter or wife. She prepares for him 
his chariot and horſes, when he goes to 
battle. 

His name, Mars, ſets forth the power 
and influence he has in war, where he 


preſides over the ſoldiers. 


He is called Gradivus, from his ſtate- 
lineſs in marching, or from his vigour in 
brandiſhing his ſpear. 

He is called Quirinus from Quris, or 
Quiris, fi Uying ® ſpear. This name was 
afterwards attri 
with Remus, was eſteemed the ſon of Mars; 
from whom the Romans were called Qui- 
rites. hr 4 


10. BAcenus. Bacchus was ſon of 
22 and Semele, and is ſaid to have 

en nouriſhed by Jupiter in his thigh on 
the death of his mother, As ſoon as he 
was born, he was committed to the care 
of Silenus and the Nymphs, to be brought 
up; and, in reward for their ſervice, 
the Nymphs were received into heaven, 
_ there changed into ſtars called the 

es. * | 

_ is a filthy, ſhameful, and immo- 
deſt god; with a y naked, red face, 
laſcivious look, ſwoln cheeks and belly, 
diſpirited with luxury, and intoxicated 
with wine. | 


He is crowned with ivy and vine- leaves, 


and in his hand holds a thyrſus for a 


ſcepter. His chariot is drawn ſometimes 
by tygers and lions, ſometimes by lynxes 
and panthers: a drunken band of Satyrs, 


Demons, and Nymphs, preſiding over the 
_ wine-preſles, facies of the fountains, and 

prieſteſſes, attend him as his guard, and 
-_ Silenus, riding on an aſs, brings up 
1 rear. {2 


Bacchus invented ſo many things uſeful 


to mankind, either in finiſhing - contro--. 
verſies, building cities, e 
| . obtaining vifories, that for this reaſon 
he fits in a cbariot drawn by two horſes, he 


ing laws, or 


was admitted into the council of the 
0 x ; 1 gods, 


ted to Romulus, who, 
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gods, by the joint ſuffrages of the whole 
world. | 

He jrſt planted the vine and drank the 
juice of the grape; the tillage of the 
ground, and 1 are attributed 
to Bacchus: when he was king of Phce- 
nicia, he inſtructed his ſubjects in trade 
and navigation. He promoted ſociety 
amongſt men, and brought them over to 
religion and the knowledge of the gods. 

He ſubdued the Indians, and many 
other nations, and triumphed in a chariot 
drawn by Jen. Riding on an elephant, 
he travelled Egypt, Syria, Phrygia, and 
all the Eaſt, gained many and great victo- 
ries, and there erected pillars, as Hercules 
did in the Weſt. Ixs x 

He had various names: he was called 
Bromius, from the crackling of fire, and 
noiſe of thunder, that was heard when 
his mother was killed in the embraces of 
Jupiter. a 
Bimates becauſe he had two mothers. 

Evius, or Evous; for in the war with 
the Giants, when Jupiter did not ſee 
Bacchus, he thought that he was killed ; 
and cried out, Alas, Sen! Or, becauſe 
when he ſound that Bacchus had over- 
come the Giants, by changing himſelf 
into a lion, he cried out again, Well done, 
Son / f 

Evan, from the acclamations of the 
'Bacchantes, who were therefore called 
Evantes. 

Eleleus and Eleus, from the acclama- 
tion wherewith they animated the ſoldiers 
before the fight, or encouraged them in 
the battle itſelf. The ſame. acclamation 
was alſo uſed in celebrating the Orgia, 
which were ſacrifices offered up to Bac- 
chus. | 1 725 

Iacchus was alſo one of the names 
given to Bacchus, from the noiſe which 
men when drunk make. © 

Liber, and Liber Pater, from libero, as 
in Greek they call him Euν,Hfec [ Eleuthe- 
7705] the Deliverer. * 61 
ſo Lenæus, and Lyzus; for wine 
frees the mind from cares, and thoſe who 
have drank plentifully, ſpeak too often 
- whetſoever comes into their minds. | 


4 


ſciences, was the daughter of Jupiter ; 
ho finding no likelihood of r de 
dren by J, it is ſaid, deſired Vulcan to 

ſtrike his forehead with his Jammer; and, 
after three months, he brought forth Mi- 
— 89 892 


nerva. She was called Minerva, as ſome 
ſay, from the threats of her ſtern and 
fierce look. Inſtead of a woman's dreſs, 
ſhe is arrayed in armour; wears a golden 
head-piece, and on it glittering creſts; a 
brazen coat of mail covers her breaſt; 
ſhe brandiſhes a lance in her right hand, 
and in her left holds a ſhield, whereon is 
painted the griſly head of Meduſa, ane 
of the Gorgons, rough and formidable 
with ſnakes, 

Upon the head of this goddeſs there 
was an olive crown, which is the ſymbol 
of peace; either becauſe war is only made 
that peace may follow; or becauſe ſhe 
taught men the uſe of that tree. E 
. There were five Minervas ; but tha 
one, to whom the reſt are referred, was 
deſcended of Jupiter. For he, as ſome 
ſay, finding that his wife was barren, 
through grief {truck his forehead, and 
brought forth Minerva. 

This goddeſs. like Veſta and Diana, 
was a 2 virgin; and ſo. great a 
lover of chaſtity, that ſhe deprived Tire- 
fias of his eyes, becauſe he ſaw her bath- 
ing in the fountain of Helicon. 
Minerva was the inventreſs of divers 
arts, eſpecially of ſpinning ; and therefore 
the diſtaff is aſcribed to her. 

The Athenians were much devoted to 
her worſhip ; and ſhe had been adored by 
that people before Athens itfelf was built. 
The Rhodians alſo paid great honour to 
this goddeſs, She was extremely jealous 
leſt any one ſhould excel her in any art; 
and near her are placed-divers mathema- 
tical inſtruments, as goddeſs of arts and 
ſciences, The cock and the owl are ſacred 
to her; the firſt being expreſſive of cou- 
rage and watchfulneſs, and the latter the 
emblem of caution and foreſight. 

Minerva repreſents wiſdom, that 1s, 
uſeful knowledge, joined with diſcreet 
practice; and comprehends the under- 
ſtanding of the moſt noble arts, together 
with all che virtues, but more eſpecially 
that of chaſtity. Her birth from Jupiter's 
head, is moſt certainly an emblem, that all 
human arts and ſciences are the uc- 
tion of the mind of man, directed by ſu- 


4 . . p IIS perior wiſdom, 
- 11; Miss zva. Minerva, or Pallas, E ; 
the goddeſs of wiſdom, war, arts, and 


12. Venus. Venus is ſaid to be the 
daughter of Jupiter and Dione, She is 
ſtyled the goddeſs of the Graces, Elo- 
quence, Beauty, Neatneſs, and Cheatſul- 

ntenance many charms 


She 
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She is clothed with a purple mantle 
plittering with diamonds, * refulgent 
with a roſy crown; ſhe breathes pleaſures, 
and flows in ſoftneſs. Two Cupids at- 
tend at her fides, the Graces ſtand round 
her, and the lovely Adonis follows after, 
ently holding up her train. Her chariot 
+ of ivory, finely carved, beautifully 
painted and gilt, faſhioned in form of 
a ſhell, and drawn by ſwans, doves, and 
ſwallows, or ſometimes by ſparrows, as ſhe 
directs, when ſhe pleaſes to mount it. 

She is ſaid to have ſprung from 
the froth of the ſea; and, being laid 
in a ſhell, as it were in a cradle, to have 
been driven by Zephyrus upon the iſland 
of Cyprus, where the Horæ received her, 
cheriſhed her in their boſoms, educated, 
and adorned her; and when ſhe was grown 
up, they carried her into heaven, and pre- 
ſented her to the gods, who, being. taken 
with her beauty, all ſtrove to marry her; 
but at laſt ſhe was betrothed to Vulcan, 
to whom afterwards ſhe was given in 
ST... 

The firſt of Venus's companions was 
Hymenzus, the god of marriage, and pro- 


tector of virgins. Maids newly married 


offered ſacrifices to him, as alſo to the god- 
deſs Concordia. 

Cupid, the god of love, was the next 
of Venus's companions. She alſo paſſion- 
ately loved Adonis, a beauriful youth, 

The 47 ſpeak of two Cupids; one 
of which is an ingenious youth, the ſon of 


Jupiter and Venus, a celeſtial deity ; the 


other a debauchee, ſon of Nox and Ere- 
bus, whoſe companions are Drunkenreſs, 
Sorrow, Enmity, Contention, and other 
plagues of that kind, _ | 
The Graces, called Charities, were three 
liſters, daughters of Jupiter and Eurynome, 
or Venus. —Theſe will be more particularly 
mentioned in a future place, 
Venus was worſhipped under various 


names: Cypris and Cypria, Cytheris and 


Cytherea, from the iſlands of Cyprus and 
Cythera, whither ſhe was firſt carried in a 
ſza-ſhell. Ho 
Erycina, from the mountain Eryx, in 
the iſland of Sicily; upon which nens 
built a ſplendid and famous temple to her 
honour, becauſe ſhe was his mother. 
Idalia and Acidalia, from the mountain 


dalus, in the ifland Cyprus, and the foun- 


tain Acidalius, in Bœotia. 


Marina, becauſe ſhe was born of the ſea, 


and begotten of the froth of the waters. 
From thence ſhe is called Aphroditis and 


Anadyomone, that is, emerging out of the 
waters, as Apelles painted her. 
She is called Paphia, from the city Pa- 
phos in the iſland of Cyprus, where they 
crificed flowers and frankincenſe to her: 
alſo the Leſbian Queen, from Leſbos, in 
the ſame iſland. ' e IA 5a 
On a diſpute at a feaſt of the gods, be- 
tween Juno, Pallas, and Venus, for the 
e-eminence of beauty, Jupiter, not be- 
10g able to bring them to an agreement, 
referred the deciſion to Paris, a ſhepherd 
on Mount Ida, with direction that a 
3 apple ſhould be given to the faireſt. 
aris determined the prize in favour of 
Venus, and aſſigned to her the golden re- 
ward. Venus, in return for this — * 
regard to her, promiſed Paris Helena, 
the faireſt beauty in the world. Paris 
ſailed into Greece with a great fleet, and 
brought away Helen, who had been be- 
trothed to Menelaus, king of Sparta; but 
he being then abſent, Paris carried her 
away with him to Troy, which brought on 
the famous ſiege of that city, as is related 
in the Grecian Hiſtory, | | 


; 


[Theſe were the principal, or firſt clafs 


of Deities in the Heathen Mythology ; 


the Dii Majores, to whom the higheſt de- 


-gree of worſhip was paid; as it was uni- 


verſally imagined, that theſe deities were 
more eminently employed in the govern- 
ment of the 'world, and prefided over the 
immediate concerns of mankind. 

Vulcan, Neptune, Plato, and ſome 
others, are alſo eſteemed principal Dei- 


ties; but mention will be made of theſe 


as they occur in the ſeveral orders or 


ranks of Terreſtrial, Marine, and Infer- 


nal Deities.] 


I. TEZARRXESTAIAIL. 


1. Tiran. Titan, the elder brother 


of Saturn, though not a god, claims the 
firſt place, being the elder fon of Cœlus 
and Terra; and; on an agreement with 
Je his younger brother, he yielded to 

im his birthright, as is before mentioned. 


His ſons were the Giants, called from him 


itans. 


2. VEST A. Veſta, the eldeſt of all the | 


goddeſſes, the mother of Saturn, and the 
wife of Cœlus, is repreſented as a matron 
ſitting and holding a drum. She is not 


reckoned among the Celeſtials, ſhe being 


the Earth herſelf. Veſta is her name 
O O 2 3 from 
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from cloathing, becauſe the earth is cloath- 
ed with plants and fruits, She fits, becauſe 
the earth being immoveable, reſts in the 
loweſt part of the world. She carries a 
drum, IE the earth contains the boiſ- 
terous winds in its boſom. - | 
Her head is alſo ſurrounded with divers 
flowers and plants, voluntarily weaving 
themſclves into a crown, while animals of 
every kind play about, and fawn apon 
her. By — the earth is round, Veſta's 
temple at Rome was built round; and they 
* was orbicular in ſome 
es. 
8 It is no wonder that the firſt oblations 
were offered to her, ſince all the facrifices 
8 the earth; aud the Greeks 
both began and concluded all ſacrifices 
with this goddeſs. 
„ 3. VuLcan, Vulcan, the huſband of 
Venus, was ſon of ly ng and Juno (ſome 
ſay of Juno only) ; but, being born de- 
formed, he was caſt down from heaven by 
ee ſoon as he was born, and in the 
fall broke his leg. He was the god of ſub- 
terraneous fires, and preſided over metals. 
He firſt made his addreſſes to Minerva, 
and was refuſed by her : he afterwards 
married Venus, but that goddeſs diſre- 
garded him for his deformity. 
Vulcan made the chariot of the ſun, and 
ſupplied Jupiter with thunder: he fixed his 
forges on Mount Ztna, but chiefly in the 
Aland Lemnos, where he worked for the 
gods, and taught the natives the art of 
working iron by fire. His forgemen were 
the Cyclops, who were repreſented as hav- 
ing only one eye, in the middle of their 
foreheads. Apollo, it is ſaid, flew them 
all, for having forged the thunder with 
which * ſtruck ÆEſculapius, the god 
of phyſic. The principal temple of Vul- 
can was on Mount Etna; and he is 
painted with a hat of blue colour, the 
. ſymbol of fire. | 
He was called Mniciber, or Multifer, 


| from his ſoftening and poliſhing iron. 


4. Janus. 1 ſon of Cœlus 
and Hecate. He had a double face and 
- forehead in one and the ſame head; hence 
, he was called the two-faced god; and 
therefore is ſaid to ſee things placed be- 
hind his back, as well as before his face. 
In his right hand he holds a key, and in 
bis left a rod; and beneath his feet are 
, twelve altars. r 


He had ſeveral temples bullt and de- 
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dicated to him, ſome of which had double 
doors, others four gates; becauſe he was 
ſometimes repreſented with four faces. 

It was a cuſtom among the Romans, 
that, in his temple, the conſuls were in- 
augurated, and from thence ſaid to « 64 
the year on the kalends of January, when 
new laurel was put onthe ſtatue of the god. 
'The temple of Janus was held in great 
veneration by the Romans, and was kept 
open in the time of war, and ſhut in the 
time of peace; and it is remarkable, that, 
within the ſpace of ſeven hundred years, 
this temple was ſhot only thrice: once by 
Numa; afterwards by the conſuls Marcus 
Attilius and Titus Manlivs, after a league 
ſtruck up with the Carthagenians; and, 
laſtly, by Auguſtus, after victory of 

>... 


5. LATONA. Latona was the daughter 
of Phoebe, and Cœus the Titan; whom, 
for her great beauty, Jupiter loved and 


deflowered. 
When Juno perceived her with child, 
ſhe caſt her out of heaven to the earth, 
having firſt obliged Terra to ſwear, that 
ſhe would not give her any where an habi- 
tation to bring forth her young : and be- 
ſides, ſhe ſent the ſerpent Python to perſe- 
cute the harlot all over the world. But in 
vain ; for in the iſland Delos, under a palm 
or an olive-tree, Latona brought forth 


Diana and Apollo. 


6. Diana. Diana, goddeſs of hunting, 
was the daughter of Ceres and Jupiter, and 
ſiſter of Apollo. She is uſually painted in 
a hating hable with a bow in her hand, 3 

uiver full of arrows hanging down from 
— ſhoulders, and her breaſt covered with 
the ſkin of a deer: ſhe was the godde!s 
of hunting and chaſtity, 

She has three different names, and as 
many offices: in the heavens ſhe is called 
Luna and Phœbe, on the earth Diana, and 
in hell Hecate. In the heavens ſhe enlight- 
ens all things by her rays; on the earth ſhe 


- ſabdaes all the wild beaſts by her bow and 


darts; and in hell keeps in ſubjection the 
hoſts and ſpirits, by her power and au- 
ority. - 
Diana was expoſed by her mother in tht 
ſtreets, and was nouriſhed b ſhepherds: 
for which reaſov, ſhe was worſhipped in th* 
ſtreets; and her ſta tue uſually ſet the 
doors of the houſes. a 
Many temples were erected to this god- 
deſs, of which, that of Epheſus _— 
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Spring, and pours forth the gifts of Autumn 


chief. The woods, groves, and foreſts, 
were alſo conſecrated to her. 

Actæon, grandſon of Cadmus, a famous 
hunter, introducing himſelf into the pri- 
vacy of Diana, whilſt ſhe was bathing in 
a fountain, the goddeſs changed him into 
a ſtag, and he was devoured by his dogs. 


7- Aurora. Aurora was the daughter 
of Terra and Titan, the fiſter of the ſun 
and moon, and mother of all the ſtars. 

She fits high in a golden chariot, drawn 
by white horſes. She was much taken 
with the love of Cephalus, a very beautiful 
youth; and when ſhe eould by no perſuaſion 
move him to violate his faith, plighted to 
his wife Procris, daughter of the king of 
Athens, ſhe carried him up into heaven by 
force. 

Aurora bei 
fingular beauty of Tithonus, ſon of La- 
omedon, and brother of Priamus, carried 
him up into heaven, joined him to herſelf 
in wedlock, and from the Fates ob- 
tained immortality for him inſtead of a 
portion, | 

Memnon was the ſon of this marriage, 
who, when he came to Troy, to bring aſ- 
fiſtance to Priamus, fighting in a ſingle com- 
bat with Achilles, was ſlain, 


8. Czxxs. Ceres is repreſented as a 
lady, tall in ſtature, venerable with majeſty, 


beautified with yellow hair, and crowned - 


with a turban compoſed of the ears of corn. 
She holds in her right hand a burning torch, 


| and, in her left, a handful of poppies and 


ears of corn. | 
She was daughter of Saturn and Ops, 


and of ſo great beauty, that ſhe drew t 
gods into the love and admiration of her 
perſon. 


She firſt invented and taught the art of 
tilling the earth, of ſowing pulſe and corn, 
and of making bread; whereas before 
men ate only acorns. As ſoon as agricul. 
ture was introduced, and men began to 
contend about the limits of.thoſe fields, 

| before were common and unculti- 
oe 72 * laws, 7 determined 
rights and properties of each perſon 
when 5 wo ahi. 
Ceres is beautiful, beeauſe the earth, 
which ſhe reſembles, gives a very delight- 
ful and beautiful {; e to beholders: 
eſpecially when it is arrayed with plants, 
diverſified with trees, adorned with flowers, 
enriched with fruits, andcovered with green 


Verde; when it diſplays the honours of the 


alſo charmed with the 


with a bountiful hand. 

She holds a lighted torch, becauſe when 
Proſerpine was ſtolen away by Pluto, ſhe 
l'ghted torches with the flames of mount 
Etna, and with them ſought her daughter 
through the whole world. She alfo carries 
poppies, becauſe when ſpent with 222 
could not obtain the leaſt reſt — { _ Ju- 

iter gave her nes to eat, which plant, 
— 5 , has a 064.9094 creating fleep and 
forgetfulneſs. | | 

Among various nations, the firſt fruits 
of the earth were offered to Ceres, as god- 
deſs of corn and agriculture; and the Ce- 
realia, or Myſteries inſtituted in honour of 
Ceres, both in Greece and Sicily, were of 
two ſorts: the greater, or chief, were pe- 
culiar to Ceres, and called Eleuſinia, from 
Eleuſis, a city of Attica; and, in the leſſer, 
ſacrifices were made alſo to Proſerpine. 

In theſe feaſts, the votaries ran through 
the public ſtreets with great noiſe and i 
mentation, carrying lighted torches in their 
hands, in repreſentation of the ſearch made 


by Ceres after her daughter, when ſtolen 


by Pluto. 


II. Mazixet DEITI 28S. 


1. Nerrunz. Neptune was the ſon of 


Saturn and Ops, and brother of Jopiter and 
Pluto. His mother 2 him from 
the devouring jaws of his father, who ate 
up all the male children, and conyeyed him 
to ſhepherds to be brought up as is before 
mentioned. In the diviſion of his father's 
dominions by Jupiter, the empire of the 
ſea was allotted to Neptune. : 
He having joined with Apollo in a con- 
ſpiracy againſt Jupiter, they were both 
riven from heaven; and, by e 
command, forced to ſerve Laomedon in 
building the walls of Troy. Neptune, not 
receiving the reward of his ſervice, ſent 
ſea-moniter on the coaſts, which ravag 
the country. 1 
Neptune 


bore her diſdain; at la 


a conſtellation. f 
As to the actions of this 
ſay, that in a diſpute with 


ſhould give a name to Athens, the capital 
city of Greece, he ſtruck the ground witi 
A his 


afterwards Hwy 1 —˖ꝓ -b 

ith the beauty of Amphitrite, aud long 
Nw 5 it by the aſſiſtance 
of a Dolphin, and the power of flattery, he 
drew her into marriage. Neptune, as an 
acknowledgmenit for this kindneſs, placed 
thedolphin among the ſtars, and he became 


; the poets 


iner va, who 


1 
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his trident, and produced a horſe; for which 
reaſon the Athenians ſacrificed to him that 
animal. Neptune was called Poſei don by 
the Greeks: the Romans gave him alſo the 
name of Conſus, and erected an altar to 
him in the circus of Rome. Ihe Circenſian 
games, or horſe- races, inſtituted in honour 
of him, were, from this name, called Con- 
ſualia. In theſe games, which were cele- 
brated in the months of February and 
July, the rape of the Sabine virgins was 
repreſented. 

Neptune is eſt-emed governor of the 
ſea, and father of the rivers and ſouutains. 
He is repreſented riding on the ſea in a car, 
in the farm of a ſhell, drawn by ſ:a-horſcs, 
preceded by Tritous. He holds a trident 
in his hand, as an emblem of his ſovereign - 
ty, and is attended by the younger Tritons, 
and ſea-nymphs. 


The other DEirres are, 


1. Oceanus, a marine deity, deſcended 
from Cœlus and Veſta; and by the an- 


cients was called, not only the father of 


- rivers, but alſo of animals, and of the 
themſelves. 

2. Thetis, goddeſs of the ſea, wife of 
Oceanus, by whom ſhe is ſaid to have had 
many ſons; the chief of whom was Ne- 
reus, who dwelt in the Ægean ſea, and by 
his wife Doris had fifty daughters, called 
from him Nereides. Thetis is repreſented 
fitting in a chariot, in the form of a ſhell, 
drawn by dolphins. 

3- Amphitrite, daughter of Oceanus and 


Doris, goddeſs of the ſea, and wife of Nep- 


tune. She is by the poets frequently taken 
for the ſea itſelf; and by: Gone writers, 
Thetis and Amphitrite are ſaid to be the 
ſame perſon. | 
4. Triton, the ſon of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, was alſo his companion and trum- 
ter, In the upper part of his body he 
ars the reſemblance of a man, and, of a 
fiſh in the lower part. Moſt of the ſea-· gods 
from him are called Tritons. 
5. The Syrens were inhabitants of the 
Tea. They had faces of women, but the 
bodies of flying fiſh. Their names were 
Parthenope, Ligza, and Leucoſia. Theſe 
dwelt near the coaſt of Sicily, and drew to 
them all paſſengers by the ſweetneſs of their 
ſinging, and then devourcd hem. 


III. InrERNAL De1rzns. | 


1. PLuT9. Pluto, ſon of Saturn and 
Rhea, and brother of Jupiter, and, Nep- 


tune. In the diviſion of his father's king. 


dom, when he was dethroned by Jupiter, 


Pluto had the weſtern parts aſſigned to him, 
which gave riſe to the poetical fable, that 
he was the god of hell. 

Theſe infernal kingdoms are attributed 
to him, not only becauſe the weſtern part 
of the world fell to him by lot; but allo 
becauſe he introduced the uſe of burying 
and funeral obſequies: hence he is be. 
lieved to exerciſe a ſovereignty over the 
dead, He fiis on a dark throne, holding 
a key inſtead of a ſcepire, and wearing a 
crown of ebony. Sometimes he is crowned 
with a diadem, ſometimes with cypreſs, 
and ſometimes with the daffodil, which 
flower Proſerpine was gathering when he 
ſtole her away. He d called Dis by the 
Latins, and Hades by the Greeks, which 
laſt ſignifies dark and gloomy. His horſes 
and chariot are of a black colour; and 
himſelf is often painted with a rod in his 
hand for a ſceptre, and covered with a 


head-piece. 


2. PRos#RPINE, Proferpine is queen 
of hell, the infernal Juno, and wife of 
Pluto. She was daughter of Jupiter and 
Ceres. 

When none of the goddeſſes would 
marry Pluto, becauſe of his deformity, the 

od being vexed that he was deſpiſed, and 
5 to live a ſingle life, in a rage mount- 


ed his chariot, and ſuddenly ſprung up 


'xcjoicing; and Projerpine was returning 


a pomegranate which fke gathered in Plu. 
to's 
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to's orchard : by this diſcovery her return 
was ſtopped. The mother, incenſed at 
this intelligence, changed Aſcalaphus into 
an owl; and, by her importunate intreaty, 
extorted from Jupiter, that Proſerpine 


ſhould live one half of the year with her, 
and the reſt of the time with her huſband. 


Pluto. Proferpine afterwards ſo loved this 
diſagreeable huſband, that ſhe became jea- 


lous of him, and changed his miſtreſs Men- 


tha into the herb named Mint. 
| The other DerT18s are, 
1. Plutus, either from the affinity of the 


name, or that both were gods of riches, is 


frequently joined to Pluto. He was ſaid 
to be blind, void of judgment, and of a na- 
ture quite timorous, all which qualities de- 

te ſome peculiar property of this god: 
blind, and void of judgment, in the unequal 
diſtribution of riches, as he frequently 
p_ by good men, whilſt the wicked ate 
oaded with wealth; and timorous, by rea- 
ſon the rich are conſtantly in fear, and 
watch over their treaſures with great care 
and anxiety. --, 

2. Nox, goddeſs of darkneſs, is the moſt 
ancient of all the goddeſſes. She married 
the river Erebus in hell, by whom ſhe had 
many daughters. Nox is painted in black 
robes beſet with ſtars. 

3. Charon, the ſon of Erebus and Nox, 
is the ferryman of hell. He is repreſented 
by the poets as a tertible, grim, dirty old 
fellow, \According to the fable,: he at- 
tended with his boat, and, for a ſmall piece 
of money, carried over the river Styx the 
ſouls of the dead; yet not all promiſcu- 
ouſly, but only thoſe whoſe bodies were 
committed to the grave; for the unburied 
ſhades wandered about the ſhores an hun- 
dred years, and then were admitted into the 
boat, and ferried over the lake. 

4. The Giants or Titans were at firſt 


inhabitants of the earth; who, truſting to 


their great ſtature and ſtrength, waged war 
againſt Jupiter, and attempted to dethrone 
him from the poſſeſſion of heaven. Inthis 
battle, they heaped up mountains upon 
mountains, and from thence darted trees of 
re into heaven. They hurled alſo prodi- 
gious ſtones and ſolid rocks, which falling 
again upon the earth, or in the ſea, became 
mountains or. lands; but being unſucceſs- 
ful in their attempt, and deſtroyed by the 
thunder of Jupiter, with the aſſiſtance of 
the other gods, they were driven from the 
earth and caſt into hell, 

3, The Fates were three in number, 
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daughters of Erebus and Nox. Theſe 
were ſaid to preſide over time paſt, preſent, 
and to come. Their names are Clotho, 
Lacheſis, and Atropos. Their office is to 
ſuperiatend the thread of life; Clotho holds 
the diftaff, and draws the thread, Lacheſis 
turns the ſpindle, and Atropos cuts the 
thread with her ſciſſars; that is, the firſt - 


calls us into life, the ſecond determines our - 


lot and condition, and the third finiſhes our 
life. tn N 

6. The Furies, or Eumenides, were 
daughters of Nox and Acheron. They 
were three, namely, Alecto, Megæra, Ti- 
ſyphone: their abode was in hell, to tor- 
ment the wicked; they were armed with 
blazing torches, a ſurrounded with 
ſnakes, and other inſtruments of horror. 


The Rivers of: HELL «ere, 


1. Acberon, Son of Sol and Terra. He 
ſupplied the Titans with water when- 
they waged war againſt Jupiter; who 
for this "reaſon, changed him into a ri- 
ver, and caſt him into hell. The wa- 
ters of this river are extremely muddy 
and bitter. | 

2. Styx, the principal river of hell; and 
held in ſo great veneration by the gods, 
that whoever broke the oath he had- once 
made by this river, was deprived of his 
divinity for one hundred years. ; 

3- Cceytus. This river is increaſed by 
the tears of the wicked; and flows with a 
lamentable noiſe, imitating the damned, 

4. Phlegethon. This river ſwells with 

waves, and rolls ſtreams of fire. The 
ſouls of the dead, having paſſed over theſe 
rivers, are carried to Pluto's palace. 

. Lethe is a river in hell. If the 


ghoſts of the dead drink the waters of 


this river, they are ſaid to loſe the re- 
membrance of all that had paſſed in this 
world. | 8 ure 


It may here be very properly obſerved, 
that theſe infernal regions, the reſidence of 
Pluto, are ſaid to be a ſubterraneous ca- 
vern, whither the ſhades or ſouls of mortals 
deſcended, and were judged by Minds,' 
Facus, and Rhadamanthus, appointed by- 
Pluto judges. of hell. This place contained 


Tartarus, the abode of the unbappy; alſo - 


Elyſium, the abode of thoſe that had lived 
well. Cerberus, a dog with three heads, 
was door-keeper, and covered with ſer- 
pents, always waited at the infernal gate, 


to prevent mortals from entering, or the 


manes or ſhades from going out. Charon 
004 as 
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as is ſaid before, was ferry man of hell, and 
conducted the departed ſouls to the tri - 
bunal of Minos. The Harpies, or birds 
of prey, were alſo inhabitants of hell. 
Thee were indifferently called Puriæ, 
Ocypete, and Lamiæ; and were inſtru- 
ments in the hands of the gods to raiſe 
wars in the world, and diſturb the peace 
of mankind. ] 


Fable relates two remarkable puniſh- 
ments in hell. 1. Ixion, for attempting to 
ſeduce Juno, was by Jupiter caſt into hell, 
and condemned to be chained to a wheel, 
which continually whirled round. 2. Sy- 
ſiphus, the ſon of ZEolus, was doomed in 
hell to roll- a huge round ftone from the 
bottom to the top of a mountain, whence 
it immediately deſcended. This puniſh- 
ment was allotted him, becauſe he revealed 
the ſecrets of the gods, and diſcovered to 
Aſopus the place where Jupiter had con- 
cealed his daughter Ægina. Nin 

| InFERIOn DerTiES. 

In the Heathen Mythology, there are 
many other deities or gods of inferior 
note, ſtyled Dii Minores; and as theſe 

frequently occur in the writings of the 
| Poets, it is neceſſary to make brief men- 
tion of them. | 


The Musexs, daughters of Jupiter and 
- Mnemoſyne, goddeſs of memory, were the 
goddeſſes of the ſeveral arts and 
ſciences, and preſided over the feaſts and 
ſolemnities of the gods. They were the 
companions of Apollo, and inhabited with 
him chiefly on the hills of Parnaſſus, He- 
licon, and Pindus. The Hippocrene, and 
other fountains at the foot of Parnaſſus, 
were ſacred to them; as were alſo the 
palm- tree and the laurel. They are re- 
preſented 3 very handſome, and 
are nine in number. 
1. Cho is ſaid to be the chief muſe. She 
derives her name from glory and renown. 


She-prefided over hiſtory, and is ſaid to be 


the inventreſs of the lute. | 
93 2 Calliope, ſo called from the ſweetneſs 
of her voice. She preſided over eloquence 
and heroic poeſy. ; 
3. Frato, or the lovely. She prefided 
over lyric poetry. 8 
4- Thalia, from the gaiety and plea- 
ſantry of her ſongs, called the Flouriſh- 
ing Maid. She inyented comedy and ge- 
omet | 


22 | 
5. Meipomene was the muſe of that age, 


on_ preſided over tragedy, and melancholy 
jects. 

6. Terpfichore, or the Jovial. She pre- 
ſided over muſic and dancing. 

7. Euterpe, ſo called becauſe ſhe imparts 
joy. She invented the flute, and preſided 
over muſic: ſhe is alſo ſaid to be the pa- 
troneſs of logic. | 58 hy 

8. Polyhymnia, ſo called from multipli- 
city of ſongs. She is ſaid to excel in me- 
mory, and preſide over hiſtory, 

9. Urania, or, the Celeſtial Muſe. She 
reſided over divine poeſy, and is ſaid to 

the inventreſs of aſtronomy. 

The Muſes are diſtinguiſhed by maſks, 
lyres, garlands, globes, and other emblems, 
exprefive of their different offices or ac- 
compliſhments. 

Pzcasvs, the famous horſe of ancient 
fable, was an attendant on Apollo and the 
Muſes; he inhabited the hills of Parnaſſus, 
Helicon, and other mountains. He is ſaid 
to be ſprung from the blood of Meduſa, 
killed by Perſeus, and is repreſented by the 
poets with wings to his ſides, expreſſive of 
the flights elevation of the mind in 
poetry, When Perſeus . cut off the head 
of Meduſa, the horſe Pegaſus ftruck the 

round with his foot; upon which, at the 

ottom of the hill, a fountain aroſe named 
Hippocrene, This fountain was ſacred to 
Apollo and the Muſes. 

The Graces, called alſo Charities, 
were three ſiſters, daughters of Jupiter and 
Eurynome, or Venus. The firſt was named 
Aglaia from her chearfulneſs; the ſecond 
Thalia from her perpetual verdure; and 

the third Euphreſyne, from delight. They 
were companions of the Muſes and Mer- 
cury, and attendants on Venus. They are 
repreſented with pleaſing countenances and 
naked, to denote that our actions ſhould be 
free and candid, not covered over with 
diſſimulation or deceit. A chain binds 
their arms together, to expreſs that the 
link of love and harmony ſhould be united 

TreMis, ASTREA, and NEU EBU, 
wers three goddeſſes : the firſt of law and 
peace; the ſecond of juſtice; and the third, 
4 rewarder of virtue, and puniſker of 
vice. | 
Eo us, god of the winds, and ſon of 
Jupiter and Aceſta. 

ou us, ſon of Nox and Somnus, and 


| of bamter or jeſting. 

2 ſon of Mer and Penelope, 
was 'the god of the s and ſhepherd. 
He is repreſented Nun, dn and hall gon 
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| with a large pair of horns on his head, a a cock; and, according to ſome writers, a 


crook in one hand, a pipe, compoſed of 
reeds, in the other, The Arcadians much 
admired his muſick, and paid him divine 
honours. The Romans alſo built a temple 
to Pan, at the foot of Mount Palatine, and 
his feaſts were called Lupercalia. Sylvanus 
and Faunus were alſo gods of the foreſts, 
from whom were deſcended the other rural 
deities, as Satyrs, Sylvans, Fauns, Nymphs, 
er Dryades, who were all inhabitants of 


the woods. 1 

PALEs is the goddeſs of the ſhepherds 
and paſture, and by ſome is called Magna 
Mater and Veſta. They offered to her 
milk and wafers of millet for a good growth 
of paſture. Her feaſts, Palilia, were cele- 
brated about the eleventh or twelfth of the 
kalends of May, on which day Romulus 
founded the city of Rome. 

FLoxa, goddeſs of the ſpring and 
flowers, and wife of Zephyrus. She is re- 
preſented adorned with garlands, and 
near her is a baſket of flowers. Feronia 


is alſo counted the goddeſs of groves and 


orchards. 
| Pomona was goddeſs of the gardens, 

and all fruit-trees and plants. She was 
beloved of Vertumnus, as Ovid relates. 

Plus, fon of Venus and Bacchus, 
an obſcene deity. He alſo preſided over 
gardens. | 

Taunus was a deity who preſided 
over the boundaries of lands, which were 
held ſo ſacred, that whoever removed a 
land-mark, or ploughed them up, was ſub- 
jech to death. On the laſt day of the year, 
the Romans offered ſacrifice to the 
Terminus; and theſe feſtivals were 
Terminalia. 

Curt, god of love, ſon of Mars and 
Venus, is repreſented blind, with a bow in 
his hand, and a. quiver of arrows on his 
ſhoulders, with which he wounds the hearts 
of lovers. 

HruNAÆ us, or Hymen, ſon of Apollo 
and Urania, or, as ſome ſay, of Bacchus and 


Venus. He is the god of marriage; and 


is repreſented under the fi of a young 
man, holding a torch in his hand, with a 
— * of or ſweet marjorum, on his 
The PNNATEs and Lanes were alſo 
deemed gods; the firſt preſided over pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, and the latter over 
houſes and particular families. The Lares 
alſo preſided over the highways; and-they 
were wont to ſacrifice to theſe houſhold 
frankincenſe, wine, bread, corn, and 


lamb and a hog. 


The GIN alſo were ſpirits, or deities, | 


that preſided over all perſons and places. 
And indeed ſo great were the number 
of theſe inferior gods, that the ancient 
mythology furniſhed almoſt as many dei- 


ties as there are things in nature; for there 
was no part of the body, or action of life, 
but had a peculiar divinity, by whom it 


was ſaid to be immediately directed or 
protected. 

EEscurartus, ſon of Apollo and the 
nymph Coronis, was the god of phyſic : he 
was flain by Jupiter with a thunderbolt 
forged by the Cyclops, on the complaint 
of Plato, for railing the 
covering men, by his ſkill in medicine, from 
their ſickneſs. He was worſhipped under 


the figure of a ſerpent; and ſometimes he 


is repreſented ſeated on a throne of gold 
and ivory, wich a long beard, holding a rod 
2 with a ſerpent, and a dog at his 
eet. e oof 

The CrcLovs, four in number, were 
ſons of Neptune and Amphitrite. They 
were ſervants to Vulcan, and had only one 
eye, placed in the middle of their fore- 


heads: they were ſlain by Apollo, in re- 


venge for forging the thunderbolts with 
which Jupiter killed Zſculapius, as is be- 
fore related. They inhabited the iſland 
of Sicily ; and, on account of their-great 
ſtrength, were deemed giants by the poets. 
S1LENUs-was the folter- father of Bac- 
chus, He is accounted the god of abſtruſe 
myſteries and knowledge. He is 
ſented as a fat, old, drunken fellow; —— 
on an aſs. 15 


AcvyeTian DIT IES. 
Os us, Apis, and Serapis, are differ- 
ent names of one and the ſame deity, ſon 
of Jupiter by Niobe, and huſband to Io, 


daughter of Inachus and Iſmena. Jupiter 


became paſſionately in love with Io; and 
in order to purſue his unlawfut paſſion, 
changed her into a cow. Io, to avoid the 


reſentment of Juno, fled into Egypt; and 


Ofirus, after he had reigned many years 
over the * in Pe us, left his 
kingdom to his brother Ægialus, and failed 
into Egypt to ſeek new inions. He 


there married Io, who was alſo named 


Iſis; and, obtaining the , they 
taught the Egyptians hutbandry, alfo every 
other uſeful art and ſcience, and governed 
with great wiſdom and equity. 


A 


* 


„or rather re- 
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benefits on his own ſubjects, committed 
- the regency of his kingdom to Iſis; and, 
with a large body of forces, ſet out in 
order to civilize the reſt of mankind. 
This he performed more by the power of 
perſuaſion, and the ſoothing arts of muſic 
and poetry, than by the terror of his arms. 
He marched krit into Ethiopia, thence to 
Arabia and India; and, returning to Egypt, 
was flain by his brother Typhon, and 
buried at Memphis, the chief city of 


Egypt. Th 
IS afterwards vanquiſhed Typhon, 
retgned bappily in Egypt to her death, 
and was.alfo buried at Memphis. 

Or us, ſon of Oſiris and Iſis, ſucceeded 
to the government. The Egyptians deem- 
ed him the protector of the river Nile, the 
averter of evils, governor of the world, and 
the author of plenty. | 

Theſe deities of the Egyptians were 
held in the greateſt veneration. Temples 
were erected, and divine honours paid to 
Oſiris under the figure of an ox; and the 
prieſteſſes of [its ſacrificed to that goddeſs 
under different ſhapes, according to the 

rpoſes for which they were intended, 
And, as fable is ſaid to take its origin 
from the Egyptians, it will appear, from 
their intercourſe with the Jews long re- 
fident in Egypt, that a mixture of true 
religion and errorincreaſed that falſe wor- 
ſup, which firſt prevailed in that country, 
— afterwards fpread into Rome, and the 
more 2 parts of the world. Theſe 

of the Egyptians were worſhipped 
— various — and w Aden. — 
cording to the prevailing opinion of dif- 
ferent countries, or ſome other incident. 
Thus, according to Herodotus, Ofiris and 
Bacchus are the ſame ; according to Dio- 
dorus the hiſtorian, Oſiris is Sol, Jupiter 
&c. and Plutarch ſays, Ofiris, Serapis, and 
Apis of the Egyptians, are Pluto, Ocea- 
nus, &c. in the Roman mythology. 
I fis is ſaid to be the ſame with the Ro- 
man Cybele,. Ceres, Minerva, Luna, &c. 
and was called the mother of the gods. 
Orus alſo was the ſymbol of light, and was 
figured as a winged boy. He was named 
the Hermes of the Greeks, and the Apollo 
and Cupid of the Romans. | 
Both in- Egypt and Rome, each deity 
had his peculiar temple, where the moſt 
ſolemn ſacrifices were made to them, ac- 
cording to the prevailing notion of their 
power and influence. The worſhip of 
theſe gods ſo far prevailed among the 
Romans, that they erected to their honour 
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a public edifice named the Pantheon, in 
which, as a general repoſitory, were placed 
the ſtatues of their ſeveral deities, with 
their reſpective ſymbols: Jupiter was dif. 
tinguiſhed by a thunderbolt: Juno by a 
crown; Mars by a helmet; Apollo, or the 
Sun, by its beams; Diana, or the Moon, by 
a creſcent; Ceres by a cornucopaa, or horn 
of plenty, or an ear of corn; Cupid by a 
bundle of arrows; Mercury by wings on 
his feet, and a caduceus, or wand, in his 
hand ; Bacchus by the ivy; Venus by the 
beauty of her perſon; and the reſt had the 
like diſtinguiſhing characters placed above 
their ſtatues, or in their hands, according 
to. the received opinion of the people, or 


tae ingenuity of the artiſt. 


Of OrACLEs. 
The OR aclEs of the ancients were 


d-emed the predictions, myſterious decla - 


rations of the will of the gods: it may, 
with a kind of certainty, be admitted, that 
the natural bent of the mind of man to 
ſearch into futurity gave riſe to this inſti- 
tution. 

To whatever cauſe, however, the origin 
may be aſcribed, the inſtitution of ora- 
cles became general, among the idola- 
trous nations, and increaſed over the face 
of the whole earth. Not to mention other 
nations, the oracles of the Egyptians and 
Greeks were numerous, eſpecially of the 
latter people, at leaſt we have a more full 
account of them. The oracle of Dodona, 
a city of Epirus in Greece, was ſacred to 
Jupiter; the oracle of Jupiter Hammond 
was alſo of ancient date, and famous in 
Lybia ; che oracle of Apollo at Heliopolis 
was of great note; the oracle alſo of 
Apollo at Delphi, if not the moſt ancient, 
was the moſt celebrated of all Greece, in- 
ſomuch that it was called the oracle of the 
whole earth. And, indeed, fo eſtabliſhed 
was the credit of theſe oracular declara- 
tions, that the enacting laws, the reforma- 
tion of government, alſo peace or war, 
were not undertaken by ſtates or princes, 
but even in the'more common concerns of 
life, no material buſineſs was entered upon 
without the ſanction of the oracle. Each 
oracle had its prieſt, or prieſteſs, who deli- 
vered out the anſwers of the gods. Theſe 


anſwers, for the moſt part, were in verſe, , 


and couched under ſuch myſterious terms, 
that they admitted of a double interpreta- 
tion; inſomuch, that whether the predic- 


tion was completed, or the expectation of 


the ſupplicant diſappointed, the oracle was 


clear 
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clear from blame. The oracle of Apollo 
at Delphos, being in the greateſt reputa- 
tion, was reſorted to from all parts. 'The 
prieſteſs of Apollo was named Pythia, from 
the ſerpent Python, killed by that god, as 
is before mentioned. The offerings tothe 
gods on theſe applications were liberal, ac- 
cording to the ability, or the importance of 
the auſwer required by the ſupplicant; and, 
it is ſaid, the temple and city of Delphos 
eſpecially, was, by theſe means, filled with 
immenſe treaſure. 

The principal oracle of the Egyptians 
was at Memphis, a royal city of Eg pt, 
where they erected an altar, and worſhip- 
ped their god Apis, under the figure of an 
ox. His wife Iſis had alſo worſhip, and 
her prieſts were called Iſiaci. 

The SyBiLLixE OrACLES were Cer- 
tain women, whom the ancients believed to 
be endued with the gift of prophecy. They 
are ſaid to be ten in number, and were fa- 
mous in all lands. They had no fixed refi- 
dence, but travelled intodifferent countries, 
and delivered their predictions in verſe in 
the Greek tongue. One of theſe Sybils, 
named Erythrza, or Cumza, from Cuma, 
a city in the Ionian ſea, according to Vir- 

il, came into Italy, and was held in the 

kan eſteem by the Romans, who con- 
ſulted the oracle of the Sybil on all occa- 
ſions that related to the welfare of the 
republic, 


Au ua x, or the art of divination by 
birds, the meteors of the heavens, or the 
entrails of beaſts, was held in the higheſt 
veneration by the idoſatrous nations. The 
people of God, the Jews, were not free 
from idolatry in the time of Moſes; and 
we read alſo in holy writ, that Saul, being 
vexed in ſpirit, applied to the ſeers, or 
perſons ſkilled in the knowledge of futu- 
rity. But not to go fo far back, Romulus 
and Remus conſulted the Auguries before 
they built Rome; and the * of 
that city was determined by the flight of 
birds, Numa eſtabliſhed a college of Au- 

rs, and confirmed his regulation of the 


oman ftate by their ſanction. It appears 


alſo, in the hiſtory of that people, that 
no national concern was entered upon, 
without firſt conſulting the Auguries; and, 
according to the propitious or bad omen, 
they 1 peace or war, and appointed 
magiſtrates. Indeed the Augurs, and their 
declarations, were held in ſo high regard 

y the Romans, that-whoever contemned 
them was accounted impious and pro- 
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phane. To conclude, divination, or the 
ſpirit of prediction, made a conſiderable 
part of the Pagan theology, eſpecially 
among the Romans, thoſe lords of the 
world, who fell into Bus me deluſion, 
and adopted almoſt all t of every 
people they ſubdued. wu 4 


ConcLusion. Of fabulous Hiſtory. 

Notwithſtanding the originoffable ſeemy 
uncertain, and to be loſt in antiquity, it 
may be ſaid to take its riſe from truth, or 
ſacred hiſtory. And in the foregoing ree 
lation of the Heathen deiries, it 15 evident, 
many particulars correſpond with the hiſ- 
tory of the moſt early tranſactions, as they 
are recorded by Moſes in holy writ. The 
golden age of Saturn, the wars of the 
Giants, the deluge of Deucalion, and the 
repeopling of the earth, declare their ori- 
gin from divine truth, as received and de- 
ivered down by the patriarchs; e 

On the confuſion of tongues at the build 
ing of Babel, and the diſperſion of man- 
kind, the tradition of the patriarchs became 
ſubject to variation; and, as is obſerved by 
the learned Rollin, the change of habi- 
tation, and diverſity of language, opened 
the door of error, and introduced an al- 
teration in worſhip, agreeable to the ſoil, 
or rather according to the humour, -or 
ſome accidental event of the reſpective co- 
lonies. 15 

However conſuſed and erroneous the 
28 worſhip of man became, it is evi- 

ent, from every circumſtance, that, in the 

firſt ages of the world, mankind knew but 
one Deity, the SUrREME God, and Cre- 
ator of the univerſe ; but afterwards, when 


men abandoned themſelves to vice, and, | 


as is ſaid in Scripture, « went a whori 

after their own inventions,“ and depart 

from the purity of their forefathers, their 
ideas of the Divinity became weakened, 
and inſtead of the worſhip oſ the only 
Txve Gov, they ſubſtituted other deities, 
or objects of worſhip, more agreeable to 
the comprehenſion of their own depraved 
nature, Thus, by a mixture of truth and 
fable, one deity became productive of an- 
other, till at laſt the inventive fancy gra- 
dually gave life to every viſible obſect, 


both in the heavens, and on earth. Thus, 


« having changed the glory of the uncor- 
«« ruptible God 


% corruptible man, and to birds, and four- 
« footed beaſts, and creeping things, and 
« ſerving the creature more than the Cre. 
« ator,” not only] a 

Other 


, into an image made like 


other falſe deities, but ſtars, rivers, and 
fountains, animals, reptiles, and plants, 
received divine adoration, At length, 
great men and heroes, who excelled in any 
uſeful ſcience, or became famous by con- 
queſts, or a ſuperior conduct of life, by an 
eaſy tranſition from admiration to a ſuper- 
ſtitious reſpe&, were deemed more than 
human, and had divine honours paid to 
them alſo under different names, in dif- 
ferent countries; or, probably, prompted 
by ambition, they aſſumed to themſelves 
the homage .and adoration that was due 
only to the Divine Creator, the Al- 
x1GauTY Lorp, and Governor of the 
world. This accounts for that multitude of 
deitics, both in heaven and on earth, which 
makes the marvellous part of antient fic- 
tion, and became the object of Pagan 
divinity, when the earth was overwhelmed 
with darkneſs, and, as is expreſſed in holy 
writ, © the hearts of men went after their 
« idols.“ | 
The fertile imagination of the poets, 
who celebrated the exploits of the ancient 
heroes, and expreſſed the common actions 
of life in figurative characters, joined to 
the extravagance of prieſts and orators in 
their — on the living and the 
dead, greatly forwarded the work of fable: 
and in time, learning being obliterated, 
their writings were looked upon as regiſters 
of facts. Thus the world, grown old in 
error, by the folly and credulity of man- 
kind, fition got admiſſion into hiſtory, and 
became at - laſt a neceſſary in com- 
poſing the annals of the early ages of the 
world. | 
For this cauſe, an acquaintance with 
fabulous hiſtory, as is before obſerved, 1s 
become a neceſſary part of polite learning 
in the education of youth, and for the due 
underſtanding the Greek and Roman au- 
thors; alſo the paintings, ſtatues and other 
monuments of antiquity. By this know- 
ledge, the tender mind will moreover be 
inſpired with an early abhorrence of the 
rd ceremonies and impious tenets of 
the Heathen mytbology; and, at the ſame 
time, be impreſſed with the deepeſt ſenſe 
and veneration for the Chriſtian religion, 
the light of the Goſpel in CAST Jrsvs, 
who, in the fulneſs of time, through the 
tender mercies of God, diſpelled thoſe 
clouds of darkneſs, ignorance and folly, 
which bad long debaſed human nature, 
and 1 over the face of the earth the 
| teſt and moſt abſurd ſuperflitions, as 
E. before related, apd will farther appear 


Tha # 


did not - 4 ſooner than 
* 
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from many incidents in the hiſtories of 
Greece and Rome. | 


9237. Concerning the Neglect of Oratorical 
Numbers. — Obſervations upon Dr. TII- 
LOTSON 's Style. — The Care of the ancient 
Oraters with reſpe to Numerous Compoſi- 
tion, ſlated and recommended. In a Letter. 
The paſſage you quote is entirely in my 

ſentiments. I agree with that celebrated 

author and yourſelf, that our oratory is by 
no means in a ſtate of perfection; and, 
though it has much ſtrength and ſolidity, 
that it may yet be rendered far more po- 
liſhed and affecting. The growth, indeed, 
of eloquence, even in thoſe countries where 
ſhe flouriſhed moſt, has ever been exceed. 


ingly ſlow. Athens had been in poſſeſſion - 
o 


all the other polite improvements, long 
before her pretenſions to the perſuaſive arts 
were in any degree conſiderable; as the 
earlieſt orator of note among the Romans 
t a century 
before Tully. | 
That great maſter of perſuaſion, taking 
notice of this remarkable circumſtance, 
aſſigns it as an evidence of the ſuperior dif- 
ficulty of his favourite art. Poſſibly there 
may beſome truth in the obſervation : but 
whatever the cauſe be, the fact, I believe, 
is undeniable, Accordingly eloquence has 
by no means made equal ' advances, in 
our own country, with her fifter arts; 
and though we have ſeen ſome excellent 
poets, a.. a few painters, riſe up 
amongſt us, yet I know not whether our 
nation can ſupply us with a fingle orator 
of deſerved eminence. One cannot but be 
ſurpriſed at this, when it is conſidered, that 
we have a profeſſion ſet apart for the pur- 
poſes of perſuaſion, and which not only 
affords the moſt animating and intereſting 
topics of rhetoric, but wherein a talent of 
this kind would prove the likelieſt, per- 
haps, of any other, to obtain thoſe ambi- 
tious prizes which were thought to contri- 
bute ſo much to the ſucceſsful progreſs of 
ancient eloquence. | | 
Amopg the principal deſects of our 
Engliſh orators, their general diſregard of 
harmony has, I think, been the leaſt ob- 
ſerved. It would be injuſtice indeed to 
deny that we have ſome performances of 
this kind amongſt us tolerably muſical: 
but it muſt be acknowledged at the ſame 
time, that it is more the effect of accident 
than deſign, and rather a proof of the 
power of our language, than of the art of 
pur oratars. 5, 


_ * * 
— ” 


as upon 
huge a debt ſo freely forgiven, ſhould, 
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Dr. Tillotſon, who' is frequently men- 
tioned as having carried this ſpecies of 
eloquence to its higheſt perfection, ſeems 
to have had no ſort of notion of rhetorical 
numbers: and may I venture to add, 
without hazarding the imputation of an 
affected ſingularity, that I think no man 
had ever leſs pretenſions to genuine ora- 
tory than this celebrated preacher ? If any 
thing could raiſe a flame of eloquence in 
the breaſt of an orator, there is no occaſion 
upon which one ſhould imagine it would be 
more likely to break out, than in celebrat- 
ing departed merit; yet the two ſermons 
which he preached on the death of Mr. 
Gouge and Dr. Whichcote, are as cold 
and languid performances as were ever, 
perhaps, produced upon ſuch an animating 
ſubject. One cannot indeed but regret, 
that he, who abounds with ſuch noble and 
generous ſentiments, ſhould want the art 


of ſetting them off with all the advantage 
they deſerve; that the ſublime in morals 


ſhould not be attended with a ſuitable ele- 
vation of language. The truth however 
is, his words are frequently ill-choſen, and 
almoſt always ill-placed: his periods are 
both tedious and unharmonious; as his 
metaphors are generally mean, and often 
ridiculous. It were eaſy to produce num- 
berleſs inſtances in ſupport of this aſſer- 
tion. Thus, in his ſermon preached before 

ueen Anne, when ſhe was princeſs of 
| «nana he talks of ſqueezing a parable, 


thruſting religion by, driving a ſtrict bar- 


ain with God, ſharking ſhifts, &c.; and, 
7 king of the day of judgment, he de- 
tibes * world as cracking about our ears. 
I cannot however but acknowledge, in juſ- 
tice to the oratorical character of this moſt 


valuable prelate, that there is a noble ſim- 


plicity, in ſome few of his ſermons; as his 
excellent diſcourſe on finceritydeſerves to 
be mentioned with particular applauſe. 
But to ſhow his deficiency 1n the article 
I am conſidering at preſent, the following 
ſtricture will be ſufficient, among many 
others that might be cited to ſame 
purpoſe, * One might be apt,” ſays he, 


.* to think, at firſt view, that this parable 
% was over-done, and wanted ſomething 
.* of a due decorum; it being hardly cre- 


«* dible, that a man, after he had been ſo 
« mercifully and generouſly dealt withal, 
is humble requeſt to have ſo 


« whilſt. the memory of ſo much mercy 
« was freſh upon him, even in the very 
next moment handle his fellow-ſervant, 
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« who had made the ſame humble _ 
* to him which he had done to his lord, 
« with ſo much roughneſs and cruelty, for 
« ſo inconſiderable a ſum.” | 
This whole period (not to mention other 
objections which might juſtly be raiſed 
againſt it) 1s feta. | throughout; but the 
concluding members, which ought to have 
been particularly flowing, are moſt miſera- 
bly looſe and disjointed. If the delicacy 
of Tully's ear was fo exquiſitely refined, 
as not always to be ſatisfied even when he 
read Demoſthenes ; how would it have been 
offended at the harſhneſs and diſſonance of 
ſo unharmonious a ſentence ! an 
Nothing, perhaps, throws our eloquence 
at a greater diſtance from that of the an- 
cients, than this Gothic arrangement ; as 
thoſe wonderful effects, which ſometimes 
attended their elocution, were in all pro- 
e chiefly owing to their fill in 
muſical concords. It was by the charm of 
numbers, united with the ſtrength of rea- 
ſon, that Tully confounded the audacious 
Cataline, and filenced the eloqueut Hor- 
tenſius. It was this that deprived Curio 
of all power of recolle&ion, when he roſe - 
up to oppoſe that great maſter of enchant- 
ing rhetoric: it was this, in a word, made 
even Cæſar himſelf tremble ; nay, what is 
E 2 fe Cæſar alter 
is determined purpoſe, and acquit the man 
he had reſolved n | 
You will not ſuſpect that I attribute too 
much to the power of numerous compo- 
fition, when you recolle& the inſtance 
which Tully produces of its wonderful ef- 
feat. He {ok us, you may remember, 
in one of his rhetorical treatiſes, that he 


was himſelf a witneſs of its influence, as 


Carbo was once haranguing to the people. 
When that orator pronounced. the follow- 
ing ſentence, Patris dictum ſapiens, temeritas 


fili comprobavit, it was aſtoniſhing, ſays 


he, to obſerve the general . which 
followed that harmonious cloſe. A modern 
ear, perhaps, would not be much affect 
upon this occaſion: and, indeed, it is more 
than probable, that we are ignorant of the 
art of pronouncing that period with its 
genuine emphaſis and cadence. We are, 
certain, however, that the muſic of it con- 
ſiſted in the dichoree with which it is ter- 
minated : for Cicero himſelf aſſures us, tha 
if the final meaſure had been changed, and 
the words placed in a different order, their 
whole effect would have been abſolurely 
deſtroyed. 

This art was firſt introduced among the 

Greeks - 
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Greeks by Thraſymachus, though ſome of 
the admirers of Iſocrates attributed the in- 
vention to that orator. It does not appear 
to have been obſerved by the Romans till 
near the time of Tully, and even then it 
was by no means univerſally received. 
The ancient and leſs numerous manner of 
fition had till many admirers, who 
were ſuch enthuſiaſts to antiquity as to adopt 
her very defects. A diſpoſition of the ſame 
kind may, perhaps, prevent its being re- 
ceived with us; and while the archbiſhop 
ſhall maintain his authority as an orator, it 
is not to be expected that any great ad- 
vancement will be made 1n this ſpecies of 
eloquence. That ſtrength of underſtand- 
ing likewiſe, and ſolidity of reaſon, which 
is ſo eminently our national characteriſtic, 
may add ſomewhat to the difficulty of re- 
conciling us to a ſtudy of this kind ; as at 
firſt glance it may ſeem to lead an orator 
from his grand and principal aim, and 
tempt him to make a ſacrifice of ſenſe to 
ſound; It muſt be acknowledged, indeed, 
that in the times which ſucceeded the dif- 
ſolution of the Roman republic, this art 
was ſo perverted from its true end, as to 
become the fingle ſtudy of their enervated 
orators. Pliny the younger often complains 
of this contemptible o&-Qation ; and the 
polite author of that as % dialogue, 
which, with very little probability, is at- 
tributed either to Tacitus or Quinctilian, 
aſſures us it was the ridiculous boaſt of cer- 
tain orators, in the time of the declenſion 
of genuine eloquence, that their harangues 
were capable of being ſet to muſic, and 
ſung upon the Kage. But it muſt be re- 
membered, that the true end of this art 
Jam recommending, is to aid, not to ſuper- 
ſede reaſon; that it is ſo far from bein 
neceſlarily effeminate, that it not only ad 
race but ſtrength to the powers of per- 
uaſion. For this purpoſe Tully and 
QuinAilian, thoſe great maſters of nume- 
rous compoſition, have laid it down as a 
- fixed and 1avariable rule, that it muſt never 
appear the effect of labour in the orator ; 
that the tuneful flow of his periods muſt 
always ſeem the caſual reſult of their diſ- 
poſition ; and that it is the higheſt offence 
againſt the art, to weaken the expreſſion, 
in order to give a more muſical tone to the 
cadence.” In ſhort, that no unmeaning 
words are to be thrown in merely to fill up 
the requiſite meaſare; but that they muſt 
All Ain ſenſe as they improve in ſound. 


- 
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$ 238. Upon Grace in Writing. In 4 

Letter. 

When I mentioned Grace as eſſential in 
conſtituting a fine writer, I rather hoped 
to have found my ſentiments reflected back 
with a clearer light by yours, than ima- 
gined you would have called upon me to 
explain in form, what I only threw out by 
accident. To confeſs the truth, I know 
not whether, after all that can be ſaid to 


illuſtrate this uncommon quality, it muſt 


not at laſt be reſolved into the poet's neques 
monſtrare et ſentio tantùm. In caſes of this 
kind, where language does not ſupply us 
with proper words to expreſs the notions of 
one's mind, we can only convey our ſenti- 
ments in figurative terms: a defect which 
n:ceſfarily introduces ſome obſcurity. 

I will not, therefore, undertake to mark 
out with any ſort of iſion, that idea 
which I would expreſs by the word Grace: 
and, perhaps, it can no more be clearly 
deſcribed than juſtly defined. To give 
you, however, a general intimation of 
what I mean when I apply that term to 
compoſitions of genius, I would reſemble 
it to that eaſy air which ſo remarkably 
. bare certain perſons of a genteel 
and liberal caſt. It conſiſts not only in the 
particular beauty of ſingle parts, but ariſes 
from the general ſymmetry and conſtruc- 
tion cf the whole. An author may be juſt 
in his ſentiments, lively in his figures, and 
clear in his expreſſion; yet may have no 
claim to be admitted into the rank of 
finiſhed writers, Thoſe ſeveral members 
muſt be fo agreeably united as mutually 
to reflect beauty upon each other; their 
arrangement mult be ſo happily diſpoſed as 
not to admit of the leaſt tranſpoſition with- 
out manifeſt prejudice to the entire piece. 
The thoughts, the metaphors, the alluſions, 
and the Keton, ſhould appear eaſy and 
natural, and ſeem to ariſe like ſo many 
ſpontaneovs productions, rather than as the 
effects of art or labour. 

Whatever, therefore, is forced or affect- 
ed in the ſentiments; whatever is pompous 
or pedantic in the expreſſion, is the very 
reverſe of Grace. Her mien is neither 
that of a prude nor a coquet: ſhe is regular 
without formality, and ſprightly without 


being fantaſtical. Grace, in ſhort, is to good 


writing, what a proper light is to a fine pic- 
ture; it not only ſhews all the figures in their 
ſeveral proportions and relations, but ſhews 
them in the moſt advantageous manner. 
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As gentility (to reſume my former illuſ- 
tration) appears in the minuteſt action, and 
improves the moſt inconſiderable geſture ; 
ſo Grace is diſcovered in the placing even 
a ſingle word, or the turn of a mere exple- 
tive. Neither is this inexpreſſible quality 
confined to one ſpecies of compoſition only, 
but extends to all the various kinds; to the 
humble paſtoral as well as to the lofty epic; 
from the ſlighteſt letter to the moſt ſolemn 
diſcourſe, 

I know not whether Sir William Tem- 
ple may not be conſidered as the firſt of 
our proſe authors, who introduced a grace- 
ful manner into our language. At leaft 
that quality does not ſeem to have appear- 
ed early, or ſpread far, amongſt us. But 
whereſcever we may look fur its origin, it 
is certainly to be found in its higheſt per- 
fection in the eſſays of a gentlemen whoſe 
writings will be diſtin 4 ſo long as po- 
liteneſs and good- ſenſe have any admirers. 
That becoming air which Tully eſteemed 
the criterion of fine compoſition, and which 
every reader, he ſays, imagines ſo eaſy to 
be imitated, yet will find fo difficult to at- 
tain, is the prevailing characteriſtic of all 
that excellent author's moſt elegant per- 
formances. In a word, one may juſtly ap- 
ply to him what Plato in his allegorical 

nguage, ſays of Ariſtophanes; that the 
Graces, having ſearched all the world round 
for a temple wherein they might for ever 
dwell, ſettled at laſt in the breaſt of Mr. 
Addiſon. Fitzoſborne. 


$ 239. Concerning the Style of Hor ace, 
in his Moral Writings. In a Letter. 
Are you aware how far I may miſlead 
you, when you are willing to refign your- 
ſelf to my guidance, through the regions 
of criticiſm ? Remember, however, that I 


take the lead in theſe paths, not in confi- 


dence of my own ſuperior knowledge of 


them, but in compliance with a. requeſt, 


which I never yet knew how to refuſe. In 
ſhort, I give you my ſentiments, becauſe it 
is my ſentiments you require: but I give 
them at the ſame time rather as doubts 
deciſions. a rag 8 

After having thus acknowledged my in- 
ſufficiency for the office you have aſſigned 
me, I will venture to confeſs, that the poet 
who has ined over your approbation, has 
been far leſs ſucceſsful with mine, 1 have 
ever thought, with a very celebrated mo- 


dern writer, that 


Le vers le mieux rempli, la plus noble penſte, 


Ne peut plaire à Feſprit quand Foreille eſt bleſtce. 


Bolt zAu. 
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Thus, though I admit there is both wit 

in the raillery, and ſtrength in the ſenti- 
ments of your friend's moral epiſtle, it by no 
means falls in with thoſe notions I have 
formed to myſelf, concerning the eſſential 
requiſites in compoſitions of this kind. He 
ſeems, indeed, to have widely deviated 
from the model he profeſles to have had-in 
view, and is no more like Horace, than 
Hyperion to a Satyr. His deficiency in 
point of verſification, not to mention his 
want of elegance in the general manner of 
his poem, 1s ſufficient to deſtroy the pre- 
tended reſemblance. Nothing, in truth, 
can be more abſurd, than to write in poetĩ - 
cal meaſure, and yet neglect harmony; as, 
of all the kinds of falſe ſtyle, that which 
is neither proſe nor verſe, — I know not 
what inartificial combination of powerleſs 
words bordered with rhyme, is far, ſurely, 
the moſt inſufferable. 

But you are of opinion, I perceive (and 
it is an opinion in which you are not ſingu- 
lar) that a negligence of this kind may be 
juſtifjed by the authority of the Roman ſa- 
tiriſt : yet ſurely thoſe who entertain that 
notion, have not thoroughly attended ei- 
ther to the precepts or the practice of Ho- 
race. He has attributed, I confeſs, his ſa- 
tirical compoſition to the inſpiration of a 
certain Muſe, whom he diſtiaguiſhes b 
the title of the u pedeſtris: and it is this 
expreſſion which ſeems to have miſled the 
generality of his imitators. But though 
he will not allow her to fly, he by no means 
intends ſhe ſhould creep; on the contrary, 
it may be ſaid of the Muſe of Horace, as 
of the Eve of Milton, that | , 


— grace is in all her ſteps. 


That this was the idea which Horace 
himſelf had of her, is evident, not only 
from the general air which prevails in his 
Satires and Epiſtles, but from ſeveral ex- 
preſs declarations, which he lets fall in his 
"ts reſs through. them, Even when he 

eaks of her in his greateſt fits of mo- 

ſty, and deſcribes her as exhihited in his 
own moral writings, he particularly infiſts 
> the eaſe and harmony of her motions, 

hough he humbly. diſclaims, indeed, all 
pretenſions to the higher poetry, the acer 
Spiritus et vis, as he calls it; he repreſents 
his ſtyle as being governed by the tempera 
certa modoſgue, as flowing with a certain 
regular and agreeable cadence, - Accord- 
ingly, we find him particularly condemning 
his predeceſſor Lucilius for the difſonance 
of his numbers; and he profeſſes to have 
made the experiment, whether the _ 
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kind of moral ſubjects might not be treat- 
ed in more ſoft and eaſy meaſures : 

; id noſmet Lucilt ſeri 

— —— — naw eb ore negarit 


Verficulos natura magis factos et euntes 
Mollius ? 


The truth is, a tuneful — ” the _ 
prerogative of poetry, which he preten 
to claim to his — of this kind; and 
fo far is he from thinking it uneſſential, 
that he acknowledges it as the only ſepara- 
tion which diſtinguiſhes them from proſe. 
If that were once to be broken down, and 
the muſical order of his words deſtroyed, 
there would not he tells us, be the leaſt 
appezrance of poetry remaining. 
— etiam dizsjeQi membra poet. 
However, when he delivers himſelf in this 
humble train, he is not, you will obſerve, 
ſketching out a plan of this ſpeciesof poetry 
In general; bur ſpeaking merely of his own 
performances in particular, His demands 
Tiſe much higher, when he informs us 
what he expects of thoſe who would ſuc- 
ceed in compoſitions of this moral kind. 
He they not only requires flowing numbers 
but an expreſſion conciſe and unincumber- 
ed; wit exerted with good-breeding, and 
managed with reſerve; as upon ſome oc- 
caſions the ſentiments may be enforced 
with all the ſtrength of eloquence and 
Poetry : and though in ſome parts the piece 
may appear with a more ſerious and ſo- 
lemn caſt of colouring, yet, upon the 
whole, he tells us it muſt be lively and 
Tiant. This I take to be his meaning in 
the following paſlage : 
Eft brevitate opus, ut currat ſententia, neu ſe 
- - Imapediat verbis lafſas onerantibus aures; 
Et ſermone opus eſt modo rhetoris atque poe:z z 
Interdum vrbani, parcentis viribus aty Ro 


- Extenuantis eas conſulto.. 
Such, then, was the notion which Horace 
had of this kind of writing. And if there 
is any propriety in theſe his rules, if they 
are founded on the truth of tafte and art; I 
ſear. the 
Wy $ others of the ſame ſtamp (which 
have not however wanted admirers) muſt 
Inevitably fand condemned. The truth 
of it is, moſt of the pieces which are 
uſually produeed upon this plan, rather 
give one an image of Lucilius, than of 
Horace: the e ee ſown » 9 
e the awkward negligence of the fa- 
— of Scipio, for the caly air of the 
friend of Macenas. . , 


C 


: : * A 


example of Horace himſel 


his Satires and 


ſpeRt to the requi 


formance in queſtion, with 
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You will ſtill tell me, — that the 

is an unanſwer- 
able objection to the notion I have em- 
braced ; as there are numberleſs lines in 
Epiſtles, where the verſifi- 
cation is evidently neglected. But are you 
ſure, Hortenſius, that thoſe lines which 
ſound ſo unharmonious to a modern ear, 
had the ſame effect upon a Roman one? 
For myſelf, at leaſt, I am much inclined to 
believe the contrary : and it ſeems highly 
incredible, that he who had — to 
cenſure Lucilius for the uncouthneſs of his 
numbers, ſhould himſelf be notoriouſly 
guilty of the very fault againſt which he 
o ſtrongly exclaims. Moſt certain it is, 


that the delicacy of the ancients with re- 


ſpe& to numbers, was far ſuperior to any 


thing that modern taſte can pretend to; 
and that they diſcovered differences which 
are to us abſolutely imperceptible. To 
mention only one remarkable inſtance; a 
very ancient writer has obſerved upon the 
following verſe in Virgil, 

Arma virumque cano, Trojaz qui primus ab oris. 
that if inſtead of primus we were to pro- 
nounce it primis (is being long, * us 
ſhort) the entire harmony of the line 
would be deſtroyed. —But whoſe ear is 
now ſo exquiſitely ſenſible, as to perceive 
the diſtinction between thoſe two quanti- 
ties? Some refinement of this kind might 
probably give muſic to thoſe lines in Ho- 
race, which now ſeem ſo untuneable. 

In ſubjects of this nature it is not poſſible, 
perhaps, to expreſs one's ideas in any very 
preciſe and determinate manner, I wi 
only therefore in 2 obſerve, with re- 

ite ſtyle of theſe perform- 
ances, that it conſiſts in a natural eaſe of 
FREE, an elegant familiarity of phraſe, 
which though formed of the moſt uſual 
terms of language, has yet a grace and 


energy, no leſs ſtriking than that of a more 


elevated dition, There is a certain lively 
colouring uliar to compoſitions in this 
way, which, without being ſo bright and 
glowing as is neceflary for the higher "a 
try, is nevertheleſs equally remoyed from 
whatever appears harſh and dry. But — 
ticular inſtances will, perhaps, better illuſ- 
trate my meaning, than any thing I can 
farther ſay to explain it. There 1s ſcarce 
a line in the Moral Epiſtles of Mr. Pope, 
which 1. not be produced for this pur- 
poſe. I Chuſe however to lay before you 
the following verſes, not as preferring them 
to many others which might be get 


RE eb 


afford me an opportunity of comparin 
them with a * 0 of . ſame — 
lines, of which they are an imitation; and. 
by that means, of ſhewing you at one view 
what I conceive is, and is not, in the true 
manner of Horace: 

Peace is my dear delight—not Fleury's more; 

But touch me, and no miniſter fo ſore : 

Whoe'er offends, at ſome unlucky time, 

Slides into verſe, and hitches in a rhyme; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burden of ſome merry ſong. 


I will refer you to your own memory for 
the Latin paſſage, from whence Mr. Pop- 
has taken the general hint of theſe verſes; 
and content myſelf with adding a tranſla- 
tion of the lines from Horace by another 
hand: 

Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace ! 

But he who hurts me (nay, I will be heard) 

Had better take a lion by the beard z - 

His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 

By laughing crowds in rueful ballad ſung. 
There is a ſtrength and ſpirit in the former 
of theſe paſſages, and a flatneſs and 1an- 
guor in f latter, which cannot fail of be- 
ing diſcovered by every reader of the leaſt 
delicacy of diſcernment; and yet the words 
which compoſe them both are equally 
ſounding and fignificant, The rules then, 
which I juſt now mentioned from Horace, 
will point out the real cauſe of the different 
effects which theſe two paſſages produce in 
our minds; as the paſſages 
ſerve to confirm the truth and juſtice of 
the rules. In the lines of Mr, Pope, one 
of the principal beauties will be found to 
conſiſt 2 
whereas the ſentiments in the other are too 
— * incumbered with words. Thus for 


, 
Peace is my dear delight, 
is pleaſing, becauſe it is conciſe ; as, 
Behold me blameleſs bard, how fond of peace ! 
is in compariſon of the former, the verba 
onerantia aures. Another diſtinguiſh- 
ing perfection in the imitator of Horace, is 
that ſpirit-of gaiety which he has diffuſed 
through theſe lines, not to mention thoſe 
happy, though familiar, images of ſid! 
into verſe, and bitching in rhyme; whi 
can never be ſufficiently admired. But the 
tranſlator, on the contrary, has caſt too ſe- 
rious an air over his numbers, and appears 
with an emotion and earneſtneſs that diſap- 
points the force of his ſatire: _ / mY 


Nay, I will be heard, 
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from that inimitable ſatiriſt; but as they 


ſelves will 


the ſhortneſs of the expreſſion; 


has the mien of a man in a paſſion; an 
His eyes ſhall weep the folly of his tongue, 
though a good line in itſelf, is much too 
ſolema and tragical for the undiſturbed. 
pleaſantry of Horace. | 
But I need not enter more minutely into 


an examination of theſe es. The ge- 
neral hints I have Fad py this . 


will ſaffice to ſhew you wherein I imagine 


the true manner of Horace conſiſts. 
after all, perhaps, it ean no more be ex- 


plained, than acquired, by rules of art. It 


is what true genius can only execute, and 


pe juſt taſte alone diſcover. Fitzoſborne. 


$-240. Concerning the Criterion of Taſte. 
| In a Letter. - 

It is well, my friend, that the age of 

transformation is no more: otherwiſe I 

ſhould tremble for your ſevere attack upon 


the Muſes, and expect to ſee the ſtory of 


your metamorphoſis embelliſh the poetical 
miracles of ſome modern Ovid. But it is 
long ſince the fate of the Pierides has 
gained any credit in the world, and you 
may now, in full ſecurity, eontemn the di- 
vinities of Parnaſſus, and ſpeak irreverent- 
ly of the daughters of Jove bimſelf. You 
ee, nevertheleſs, how highly the Ancients - 
conceived of them, when they thus repre- 


ſented them as the offspring of the great 


father of gods and men. You reject, 1 
know, this article of the heathen creed: 
but I may venture, however, to aſſert, that 
philoſophy will confirm what fable has thus 
invented, and that the Muſes are, in ſtrict 
truth, of heavenly extraction. VS 1G 

The charms of the fine arts are, indeed, 


literally derived from the Author of all na- 


ture, and founded in the original frame 
and conſtitution of the human mind. Ac- 


_* cordingly, the general principles of taſte are 


common to our whole ſpecies, and ariſe - 
from that internal ſenſe of beauty which 


every man, in ſome at leaſt, evi- 
dently: No rational mind can be 
ſo wholly void of all eptions of this 


ſort, as to be capable of contemplating the 
various objects that ſurround him, with one 
equal coldneſs and indifference. There ate 
certain forms which muſt neceſſarily fill the 
ſoul with agreeable ideas; and ſhe is in- 
ſtantly determined in her approbation of 


them, previous to all reaſonings — : 
e 


their uſe and convenience. It is upon the 


general principles, that what is called fine 
taſte in — arts is founded; and conſe- 


quently is by no means ſo precarious and 
Þ uaſettled 
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unſettled an idea as you chuſe to deſcribe 
it. The truth is, taſte is nothing more 
than this univerſal ſenſe of beauty, render- 
ed more exquiſite by genius, and more cor- 
rect by cultivation: and it is from the ſim- 
ple and original ideas of this ſort, that the 
mind learns to form her judgment of the 
higher and more complex kinds. Accord- 
ingly, the whole circle of the imitative and 
oratorical arts is governed by the ſame ge- 
neral rules of criticiſm; and to prove the 
certainty of theſe with refpe& to any one 
of them, is to eſtabliſh their validity with 
regard to all the reft. I will therefore 
conſider the Criterion of Taſte in relation 
only to fine writing. 

Fach ſpecies of compoſition has its diſ- 
tinct perfections: and it would require a 
much larger compaſs than a letter affords, 
to prove their reſpective beauties to be de- 
rived from truth and nature; and conſe- 

uently reducible to a regular and preciſe 

ard. I will only mention therefore 
thoſe general properties which are eſſential 
to them all, and without which they muſt 
neceſſarily be defeQive in their ſeveral 
kinds. Theſe, I think, may be comprehend- 
ed under uniformity in the deſign, variety 
and reſemblance in the metaphors and ſi- 
militudes, together with propriety and har- 
* mony in the diftion. Now, ſome or all of 
theſe qualities conſtantly attend our ideas 
of beauty, and neceſſarily raiſe that agree- 
able perception of the mind, in what ob- 
ject ſoever they appear. The charms of 
fine compoſition then, are ſo far from ex- 
iſting only in the heated imagination of 
an enthuſiaſtic admirer, that they reſult 
from the conſtitution of nature herſelf. 
And perhaps the principles of criticiſm 


are as certain and indiſputable, even as 


thoſe of the mathematics. Thus, for in- 
ſtance, that order is preferable to confu- 
ſton, that harmony is more pleafing than 
diſſonance, with ſome few other axioms 
upon which the ſcience is built; are 
truths which ſtrike at once upon the mind 
with the ſame force of conviction, as that 
the whole is greater than any of its parts, 
or, that if from equals you take away 
equals, the remainder will be equal. And 
in both caſes, the propoſitions which reſt 
upon theſe plain and obvious maxims, 
ſeem equally capable of the ſame evidence 
of demonſtration. 

- Bat as every intellectual, as well as ani- 
mal, faculty is improved and ftrengthened 
by exerciſe; the more the ſoul exerts this 
her internal ſenſe of beauty upon any par- 


ticular object, the more ſhe will enlarge and 
refine her reliſh for that peculiar ſpecies, 
For this reaſon the works of thoſe y_ 
maſters, whoſe performances have been 
long and generally admired, ſupply a far- 
ther criterion of fine taſte, equally fixed 
and certain as that which is immediately 
derived from Nature herſelf. The truth 
is, fine writing is only the art of raiſing 
agreeable * de of the intellectual 
kind; and, therefore, as by examining 
thoſe original forms which are adapted to 
awaken this perception in the mind, we 
learn what thoſe qualities are which con- 
ſtitute beauty in general; ſo by obſerving 
the peculiar eonſtruction of thoſe cofnpo- 
ſitions of genius which have always pleaſ- 
ed, we perfect our idea of fine writing in 
rticular, It is this united approbation, 
in perſons of different ages and of various 
characters and languages, that Longinus 
has made the teſt of the true ſublime; 
and he might with equal juſtice have ex- 
tended the ſame criterion to all the infe- 
rior excellencies of elegant compoſition. 
Thus the deference paid to the perform- 
ances of the great maſters of antiquity, is 
fixed upon juſt and ſolid reaſons: it is 
not becauſe Ariſtotle and Horace have 
given us the rule of criticiſm, that we 
muſt ſubmit to their authority; it is becauſe 
thoſe rules are derived from works which 
have been diſtinguiſhed by the uninter- 
rupted admiration of all the more improv- 
part of mankind, from their earlieſt 
ce down to this preſent hour. 
or whatever, through a long ſeries of 
ages, has been univerſally eſteemed as 
beautiful, cannot but be conformable to 
our juſt and natural. ideas of beauty. 

The oppoſition, however, which ſome- 
times divides the opinions of thoſe whoſe 
judgments may be ſuppoſed equal and 
verſed, is urged as a powerful objection 
againſt the reality of a fixed canon of 
criticiſm: it is a f, you think, that 
after all which can be ſaid of fine taſte, it 
muſt ultimately be reſolved into the pecu- 
liar reliſh of each individual. But this 
diverſity of ſentiments will not, of itſelf, 
deſtroy the evidence of the criterion ; ſince 
the ſame effect may be produced by num- 
berleſs other cauſes. A thouſand acci- 
dental circumſtances may concur in coun- 
teracting the force of the rule, even allow- 
ing it to be ever ſo fixed and invariable, 
when left in its free and uninfluenced ſtate. 
Not to mention that falſe bias which part 
or perſonal diſlike may fix upon the _ 


this 


ſince 
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difficult to diſengage himſelf entirely from 
thoſe partial affections in favour of parti- 
cular beauties, to which either the general 


courſe of his ſtudies, or 1 caſt of 


his temper, may have rendered him moſt 
ſenſible. But as perfection in any works of 
genius reſults from the united beauty and 
propriety of its ſeveral diſtin& parts, and 
as it is impoflible that any human compo- 
fition ſhould poſſeſs all thoſe qualities-in 
their higheſt and moſt ſovereign degree; 
the mind, when ſhe pronounces judgment 
upon any piece of this ſort, is apt to de- 
cide of its merit, as thoſe circumſlances 
which ſhe moſt admires, either prevail or 
are deficient. Thus, for inſtance, the ex- 
cellency of the Roman maſters in paint- 
ing, conſiſts in beauty of deſign, nobleneſs 
of attitude, and delicacy of expreſſion ; but 
the charms of good colouring are want- 
2 On the contrary, the Venetian 
ſchool is ſaid to have neglected deſign a 
little too much; but at the ſame time has 
been more attentive to the grace and har- 
mony of well - diſpoſed lights and ſhades. 
Now it will be admitted by all admirers of 
this noble art, that no compoſition of the 
pencil can be perfect, where either of theſe 
qualities are abſent ; yet the moſt accom- 
pliſhed judge may be ſo particularly ſtruck 
with one or other of theſe excellencies, in 
. preference to the reſt, as to be influenced 
in his cenſure or applauſe of the whole ta- 
blature, by the predominancy or deficiency 
of his favourite beauty. Something of 
this kind (where the meaner prejudices 
do not operate) is ever, I am perſuaded, 
the occaſion of that diverſity of ſentences 
which we occaſionally hear pronounced by 
the moſt approved judges on the ſame 
piece. But this only ſhews that much cau- 
tion is neceſſary, to give a fine taſte its full 
And unobſtructed effect; not that it is in 
itſelf uncertain and precarious. 


| | Fitzoſborne. 
'$ 241. Reflections upon ſeeing My. Por x', 
| Houſe at Binfeld, 1 Letter. 
Your letter found me juſt upon my re- 

turn from an excurſion into Berkſhire, 
where I haye been paying a viſit to a 
friend, who is drinking the waters at Sun- 
ning-Hill, In one of my morning rides 
over that delightful country, I accidentall 
2 through a little village, which af- 
ſorded me much agreeable meditation; as 
in times to come, perhaps, it will be viſit- 
ed by the lovers of the polite arts, with 


the 


kind w 
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the moſt unprejudiced critic will find it 


as much veneration as Virgil's tomb, or 
any other celebrated ſpot of antiquity. 
The place I mean is Binkeld, where the 
Poet, to whom I am indebted (in common 
with every reader of taſte) for ſo much 
exquiſite entertainment, ſpent the earlieſt 
part of his youth. I will not ſeruple to 
confeſs, that I looked upon the {ſcene 
where he planned ſome of thoſe beautiful 
formances, which firſt recommended 
im to the notice of the world, with a de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm; and could not but 
conſider the ground as ſacred, that was 
impreſſed with the footſteps of a genius 
that undoubtedly does the higheſt honour 


to our age and nation. 


The ſituation of mind in which I found 
myſelf upon this occaſion, ſuggeſted to my 
remembrance a paſſage in Tully, which I 
thought I never ſo thoroughly entered into 

Pick of before. That noble author, 
in one of his philoſophical converſation- 
pieces, introduces his friend Atticus as 
obſerving the pleaſing effect which ſcenes 
of this nature are wont to have upon one's 
mind: « Movemur enim,” ſays that po- 
lite Roman, « neſcio quo —— locis ipſis, 
in quibus eorum, quos diligimus aut ad- 
« miramur, adſunt veſligia. Me quidem 
« jpſz illz noſtræ Athenz, non tam ope- 
« r1bus magnificis exquiſitiſque antiquo- 
« rum artibus delectant, quam recorda- 
« tione ſummorum virorum, ubi quiſque 
« habitare, ubi ſedere, ubi diſputare ſit 
« ſolitus,”? 

Thus, you ſee, I could defend myſelf 
by an example of 2 authority, were I 
in danger upon this occaſion of bein 
ridiculed as a romantic wu gs > But 
am too well acquainted with the refined 
ſentiments of Orontes, to be under - 
apprehenſion he will condemn the impreſ- 
ſions I have here acknowledged. On the 
contrary, 1 have often heard you mention 
with approbation, a circumſtance of this 

hich is related of Silius Italicus. 
The annual ceremonies which that poet 
performed at Virgil's ſepulchre, gave 
you a more favourable opinion of his 
taſte, you confeſſed, than any thing in his 
works was able to raiſe. | 

It is certain, that ſome of the greateſt 


names of antiquity have diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves, by the high reverence they 
ſhewed to the poetical character. Scipio, 
you may remember, defired to be laid in 
the ſame tomb with Ennius; and I am in- 
clined to pardon that ſucceſsful madman A- 
lexander many of his extravagancies, for the 

 Ppz - generous 
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penerous regard he paid to the memory of concezled to me with other common ob- 
Pindar, at the ſacking of Thebes. ſervers,  Fitzoſborne. 
There ſeems, indeed, to be ſomething 8 | 
in poetry that raiſes the profeſſors of that $ 242+ Concerning the Uſe of the Ancient 
very ſingular talent, far higher in the . Myrholegy in Modern Poetry, In a Let- 
eſtimation of the world in general, than #r- | | 
thoſe who excel in any — of the re- If there was any thing in any former 
fined arts. And accordingly we find that letter inconſiſtent with that eſteem which 
poets have been diſtinguiſhed by antiquity is juſtly due to the aneients, I deſire to re- 
with the moſt remarkable honours. Ihus tract it in this; and diiavow every expreſſion 
Homer, we are told, was deified at Smyr- which might ſeem to give precedency to 
na; as the citizens of Mytilene ſtamped the mocerns in works of genius. I am ſo 
the image of Sappho upon their public far indeed from entertaining the ſenti- 
coin: Anacreon received a ſolemn invita- ments you impute to me, that I have 
tion to ſpend his davs at Athens, and Hip- often endeavoured to account for that ſu- 
hus, the ſon ot. Piſiſtratus, fitted out periority which is ſo viſible in the compo- 
a ſplencid veſſel in order to traniport him -fitioas of their poets: and have frequently 
thither: and when Virgil came into the aſſigned their religion as in the number of 
theatre at Rome, the whole audience roſe thoſe cauſes, which probably concurred to 
up and ſaluted him, with the ſame reſpet give them this remarkable pre-eminence. 
as they would have paid to Auguſtus That enthuſiaſm which is ſo eſſential 
himſelf. to every true artiſt in the poetical way, 
Painting, one would imagine, has the was conſiderably heightened and enflamed 
- faireſt pretenſions of rivalling her ſiſter by the whole turn of their ſacred doc- 
art in the number of admirers; and yet, trines; and the fancied preſence of their 
where Apelles is mentioned once, Homer Muſes had almoſt as wonderful an effect 
is celebrated à thouſand times. Nor can upon their thoughts and language, as if 
- this be accounted for by urging that the they had been really and divinely inſpired. 
works of the latter are ſtill extant, while Whilſt all nature was ſuppoſed to ſwarm 
- thoſe of the former have periſhed long with divinities, and every oak and foun- 
- fince: for is not Milton's Paradiſe Loit tain was believed to be the refidence of 
more univerſally eſteemed than Raphacl's ſome preſiding deity; what wonder if the 
Cartoons ? poet was animated by the imagined influ- 
The truth, I imagine, is, there are ence of ſuch exalted ſociety, and found 
more who are natural judges of the har- himſelf tranſported beyond the ordinary 
mony of numbers, than of the grace of limits of ſober humanity ? "The mind when 
proportions. One meets with but few attended only by mere mortals of ſupe- 
who have not, in ſome degree at leaſt, a rior powers, is obſerved to riſe in her 
tolerable ear; but a judicious eye is a far ſtrength ; and her faculties open and en- 
more uncommon poſſeſſion. For as words large themſelves when ſhe acts in the view 
are the univerſal medium, which all men of thoſe, for whom ſhe has conceived a 
- employ in order to convey their ſentiments more than common reverence. But when 
to each other; it ſeems a juſt conſequence, the force of ſuperſtition moves in concert 
that they ſhould be more generally formed with the powers of imagination, and ge- 
for reliſhing and judging of performances nius is enflamed by devotion, poetry mult 
in that way: whereas the art of repre- fhiae out in all her brighteſt perfection and 
ſenting ideas by means of lines and co- ſplendor. 
lours, lies more out of the road of common Whatever, therefore, the philoſopher 
uſe, and is therefore leſs adapted to the might think of the religion of his country; 
taſte of the general run of mankind, it was the intereſt of the poet to be tho- 
I hazard this obſervation, in the hopes roughly orthodox. If he gave up his 
of drawing from you your.ſentiments upon cree I, he muſt renounce his numbers: and 
a ſubject, in which no man is more quali- there could be no inſpiration, where there 
fed to decide; as indeed. it is to the con- were no Muſes. This is ſo true, that it l 
verſation of Orontes, that I am indebted in compoſitions of the poetical kind aloe 
for the diſcovery of many refined delica- that the ancients ſeem to have the princt- 
cies in the imitative arts, which, without pal advantage over the moderns: in eve?) 
his judicious aſſiſtance, would hate lain other ſpecies of writing one might —— 
e | | perna 


a 
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| ps to aſſert, that theſe latter ages 

ve, at leaſt, equalled them. When 1 
ſay ſo, I do not confine myſelf to the pro- 
duQtions of our own nation, but compre- 
hend likewiſe thoſe of our neighbours: and 
with that extent the obſervation will poſſi- 
bly hold true, even without an exception 
in favour of hiſtory and oratory, 

But whatever may with juſtice be de- 
termined concerning that queſtion, it is 
certain, at leaſt, that the practice of all 
ſucceeding poets confirms the notion for 
which I am principally contending. 
Though the altais of Paganiſm have 
many ages fince been thrown down, and 
groves are no longer ſacred; yet the lan- 
guage of the poets has not changed with 
the religion of the times, but the gods of 
Greece and Rome are ſtill adored ia mo- 
dern verſe. Is not this a confeſſion, that 
fancy is enlivened by ſuperſtition, and that 
theancient bards catched their rapture from 
the old mythology ? I will own, however, 
that I think there is ſomething ridiculous 
in this unnatural adoption, and that a mo- 
dern poet makes but an aukward figure 
with his antiquated gods. When the Pa- 

n ſyſtem was ſanctioned b po prey be 
lief a piece of machinery of that kind, as 
it had the air of probability, afforded a 
very ſtriking manner of celebrating any 
remarkable circumſtance, or raiſing any 
common one. But now that this ſuperſti- 

tion is no longer ſupported by vulgar opi- 
nion, it has fol its principal grace and 
efficacy, and ſeems to be, in general, the 
moſt cold and unintereſting method in 
which a poet can work up his ſentiments, 
What, for inſtance, can be, more unaffect- 
ing and ſpiritleſs, than the compliment 
which Boileau has paid to Louis the XIVth 
on his famous paiſage over the Rhine ? 
He repreſents the Naiads, you may re- 
member, as alarming the god of that river 
with an account of the march of the 
French monarch ; upon which the river- 
god aſſumes the appearance of an old ex- 
3 commander, and flies to a 
Dutch fort, in order to exhort the garriſon 
to ſally out and diſpute the intended paſ- 
ſage. Accordingly they range themſelves 
in form of battle, with the Rhine at their 
head ; who, after ſome vain efforts, ob- 


ſerving Mars and Bellona on the fide of 


the enemy, is ſo terrified with the view of 
thoſe ſuperior disinities, that he moſt gal- 

ly runs away, and leaves the hero in 
res on of his banks, I know not 
b this may be reliſhed by critics, or 


juſtified by cuſtom; but as I am only men- 
tioning my particular taſte, I will acknow- 
ledge, that it appears to me extremely inz 
fipid and puerile. Py 8 

I have nat, however, ſo much of the 
ſpirit of Typhceus in me, as to make war 
upon the gods without reſtriction, and at- 
tempt to exclude them from their whole 
poetical dominions, To repreſent natural, 
moral, or intellectual qualities and affec- 
tions as perſons, and appropriate to them 
thoſe general emblems by which their 
powers and properties are uſually typified 
in Pagan theology, may be allowed as one 
of the moſt pleaſing and graceful figures 
of poetical rhetoric. When Dryden, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the month of May as 
to a perſon, ſays, 


For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours; 


one may conſider him as ſpeaking only in 
metaphor: and when ſuch ſhadowy beings 
are thus juſt ſhown to the imagination, and 


immediately withdrawn again, they cer- 


tainly have a very powerful effect. But I 


can reliſh them no farther than as figures 


only; when they are extended in any ſerious 
compoſition beyond the limits of metaphor, 
and exhibited under all the various — 


of real perſons, I cannot but conſider them _ 
as ſo many abſurdities, which cuſtom has 


unreaſonably patronized. Thus Spenſer, 
in one of his paſtorals, repreſents the god 
of love as flying, like a bird, from bough 
to bough. A ſhepherd, who hears a ruſt. 
ling among the buſhes, ſuppoles it to be 
ſome game, and accordingly diſcharges his 
bow. Cupid returns the hor, and after ſe- 
veral arrows had been mutually exchanged 
between them, the unfortunate ſwain diſ- 
covers whom it is he is contending with: 
but as he is endeavouring to make his 
eſcape, receives a deſperate wound in the 
heel. This fiction makes the ſubject of a 
very pretty idyllium . — od — Greek 
ts; yet is extreme t and diſguſtin 
hob is adopted by bar Britiſh bard. And 
the reaſon of the difference is plain : in the 
former it is ſupported by a popular ſuper- 
ſtition ; whereas no ſtrain of imagination 


can give it the leaſt air of probability, as it 


is worked up by the latter, 
Quodeunque mihi oſtendis fic, inere dulus — 
8 , ORs 


I muſt confefs, at the ſame time, that 
the inimitable Prior has introduced this 


fabulous ſcheme with ſuch uncommon 


grace, and has paid ſo many genteel com- 
Pp3 | pliments 
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2 to his miſtreſs by the aſſiſtance of 
ſenus and Cupid, that one is carried off 
from obſerving the impropriety- of this 
machinery, by the — addreſs with 
Which he manages it: and I never read 
his tender poems of this kind, without ap- 
Plying to him what Seneca ſomewhere ſays 
upon a ſimilar occaſion : Major ile g gui 
Judicium abſtulit, quam qui meruit. 

To ſpeak my ſentiments in one word, I 
would leave the gods in full poſſeſſion of 
allegorical and burleſque poems: in all 
others I would never ſuffer them to make 
their appearance in perſon and as agents, 
but to enter only in ſimile or alluſion. It 
is thus Waller, of all our poets, has moſt 
happily employed them: and his applica- 
tion of the ſtory of Daphne and Apollo 
will ſerve as an inſtance, in what manner 
the ancient mythology may be adopted 
with the utmoſt propriety and beauty. 

| Fitzoſborne. 
$ 243. On the Delicacy of every Author of 

Genius, with reſpedt to his own perform- 

ances, Ina Leiter. 


If the ingenious piece you communi- 
cated to me, requires any farther touches 
of your pencil, I muſt acknowledge the 
truth to be, what you are inclined to ſuſ- 
pect, that my friendſhip has impoſed upon 
my judgment. But though in the preſent 
inſtance your delicacy ſeems far too re- 
fined ; yet, in general, I muſt agree with 
you, that works of the moſt permanent 

ind, are not the effects of a lucky. mo- 
ment, nor ſtruck out at a ſingle heat. The 
beſt performances, indeed, have generally 
coſt the moſt labour; and that eaſe, which 


is ſo eſſential to ſine writing, has ſeldom 


been attained without repeated and ſevere 
corrections: Ludentis ſpeciem dabit et tor- 
 quebitur, is a motto that may be applied, I 

ele moſt ſucceſsful authors of genius. 
With as much facility as the numbers of 
the natural Prior ſeem to have flowed from 
him, they were the reſult (if I am not 
miſinformed) of much application : and a 
friend of mine, who u k to tran- 
r of the N 0 performances of 

5 enius that this, or perhaps an 

— can boaſt, has often affured — — 
there is not a ſingle line, as it is now pub- 
liſhed, which ſtands in conformity with 
the original manuſcript. The truth is, 


every ſentiment has its peculiar expreſſion, . 


and every word. its preciſe place, which 
do not always immediately preſent them- 
ſelves, and generally demand frequent trials, 


before they can be properly adjuſted; 
not to mention the more important dith- 
cuities, which neceſſarily occur in ſettling 
the plan and regulating the higher parts 
_ compoſe the ſtructure of a finiſhed 
work. 

Thoſe, indeed, who know what pangs 
it coſts even the moſt fertile genius to be 
delivered of a juſt and regular production, 
might be inclined, perhaps, to cry out with 
the moſt ancient of authors, Oh / that mine 
adverſary had written a book! A writer of 
refined taſte has the continual mortifica. 
tion to find himſelf incapable of taking en- 
tire poſſeſſion of that ideal beauty which 
warms and fills his imagination. His con- 
ceptions ſtill riſe above all the powers of 
his art, and he can but faintly copy out 
thoſe images of perfection, which are im- 
preſſed upon his mind. Never was any 
thing, ſays Tully, more beautiful than the 
Venus of Apelles, or the Jove of Phidias; 
= were they by no means equal to thoſe 

igh notions of beauty which animated the 

enĩuſes of thoſe wonderful artiſts. In the 
ame manner, he obſerves, the t maſ- 
ters of oratory imagined to themſelves a 
certain perfection of eloquence, which they 
could only contemplate in idea, but in 
vain attempted to draw out in expreſſion. 
Perhaps no author ever perpetuated his 
reputation, who could write up to the full 
ſtandard of his own judgment: and I am 
rſuaded that he, who upon a ſurvey of 
his compoſitions can with entire compla- 
cency pronounce them em will hardly 
find the world join with him in the ſame 
favourable ſentence, 

The moſt judicious of all poets, the in- 
imitable Virgil, uſed to reſemble his pro- 
ductions to thoſe of that animal, who, agree- 
ably to the notions of the Ancients, was 
ſuppoſed to bring forth her young into the 
world, a mere rude and ſhapeleſs maſs; he 
was obliged to retouch them again and 
again, he acknowledged, before they ac- 
quired their proper form and beauty. Ac- 
cordingly we are told, that after havin 
ſpent eleven years in compoſing his Eneid, 
he intended to have ſet apart three more 
for the reviſal of that glorious perform- 
ance. But being prevented by his laſt 
ſickneſs from giving thoſe finiſhing touches, 
which his exquiſite judgment conceived to 
be fill neceſſary, he directed his friends 
Tucca and Varius to burn the noblet 

that ever appeared in the Roman 


anguage. In the {ame ſpirit of delicacy, 
Mr. Dryden tells us, that had he take" 


more 
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more time in tranſlating this author, he 


might poſlibly have ſucceeded better: but 
never, he aſſures us, could he have ſucceed- 
ed ſo well as to have ſatisſied himſelf. 

In a word, Hortenſius, I agree with you, 
that there is nothing more difficult than to 
fill up the character of an author, who 
propoſes to raiſe a juſt and laſting admi- 
ration; who is not contented with thoſe 
little tranſient flaſhes of applauſe, which 
attend the ordinary race of writers, but 
conſiders only how he may ſhine out to 
poſterity ; who extends his views beyond 
the preſent generation, and cultivates thoſe 
productions which are to flourith in future 
_ What Sir William Temple obſerves 
of poetry, may be applied to every other 
work where taſte and imagination are con- 
cerned: « It requires the greateſt con- 
« traries to compoſe it; a genius both 
a 8 and ſolid; an expreſſion 
« both ſtrong and delicate. There muſt 
« be a great agitation of mind to invent, 
* a great calm to judge and correct: there 
« muſt be upon the ſame tree, and at the 
«« ſame time, both flower and fruit.” But 
though I know you would not value your- 
ſelf upon any performance, wherein theſe 
very oppoſite and very ſingular qualities 
were not conſpicuous: yet I muſt remind 
you at the ſame time, that when the file 
ceaſes to poliſh, it mult neceſſarily weaken. 
Vou will remember, therefore, that there 
is a medium between the immoderate cau- 
tion of that orator, who was three Olym- 
piads in writing a ſiagle oration; and the 


extravagant expedition of that poet, whoſe 


funeral pile was compoſed of his own num- 
berleſs productions. Fitzoborne. 


$ 244. Reflefions upon Style. In a Letter. 
The beauties of Style ſeem to be gene- 
Tally conſidered as below the attention both 
of an author and a reader. I know not, 
therefore, whether I may venture to ac- 
knowledge, that among the numberleſs 
graces of your late performance, I parti- 
cularly admired that ſtrength and elegance 
with which you have enforced and adorned 
the nobleſt ſentiments, | 
There was a time, however, (and it was 
a-period of the trueſt refinements) when 
an excellence of this kind was eſteemed in 
the number of the politeſt accompliſh- 
ments; as it was the ambition of ſome of 
the greateſt names of antiquity to diſtin- 


guiſh themſelves in the improvement of * as between ſeeing an object by the light 


their native tongue. Julius Cæſar, who 


-was not only the greateſt hero, but the 
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fineſt gentleman that ever, perhaps; ap- 
peared inthe world, was defirous of adding 
this talent to his other moſt ſhining endow- 
ments: and we are told he ſtudied the 
language of his country with much appli- 
cation: as we are ſure he poſſeſſed it in 
its higheſt elegance. What a loſs, Eu- 
phromus, is it to the literary world, that 
the treatiſe which he wrote upon this ſub- 
ject, is periſhed with many other valuable 
works of that age! But though we are 
deprived of the benefit of his obſervations, 
we are happily not without an inſtance of 
their effects; and his &wn memoirs will 
ever remain as the beſt and brighteſt ex- 
emplar, nbt only of true generalſhip, but 
of fine writing. He publiſhed them, in- 
deed, only as materials for the uſe of thoſe 
who ſhould be diſpoſed to enlarge upon that 
remarkable period of the Roman ſtory; yet 
the purity and grace fulneſs of his ſtyle were 
ſuch, that no judicious writer durſt attempt 
to touch the ſubject after him. 3 
Having produced fo illuſtrious an in- 
ſtance in favour of an art, for which I have 
ventured to admire you; it would be im- 
rtinent to add a ſecond, were I to cite a 
eſs authority than that of the immortal 
Tully. 'This noble author, in his dialogue 
concerning the celebrated Roman orators, 
frequently mentions it as a very high en- 
comium, that they poſſeſſed the elegance 
of their native language; and introduces 
Brutus as declaring, that he ſhould prefer 
the honour of being eſteemed the great 
maſter and improver of Roman eloquence, 
even to the glory of many triumphs. 
But to add reaſon to precedent, and to 
view this art in its uſe as well as its dig- 
nity; will it not be allowed of ſome im- 
portance, when it is conſidered, that elo- 
uence is one of the moſt conſiderable auxi- 
liaries of truth? Nothing indeed contri- 
butes more to ſubdue the mind to the force 
of reaſon, than her being ſupported by the 
powerful afliſtance of maſculine and vigo- 
rous oratory. As on the contrary, the moſt 
legitimate arguments may be diſappointed 
of that ſucceſs they deſerve, by being at- 
tended with a ſpiritleſs and enfeebled ex- 
preſſion. Accordingly, that moſt elegant 
of writers, the inimitable Mr. Addiſon, ob- 
ſerves, in one of his eſſays, that « there 
« js as much difference between compre- 
« hending a thought cloathed in Cicero's 
c language and that of an ordinary writer, 


« of a taper and the light of the ſun.” + 
It is ſurely then a very ſtrange conceit 
Pp4 '7 > 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems 
to think the pleaſure which ariſes from 
2 a well written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its ſource in the 
weakneſs 'and effeminacy of the human 
heart. A man muſt have a very uncom- 
mon ſeverity of temper indeed, who can 
find any thing to condemn in adding 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart b 
captivating the ear; in uniting roſes wit 
the thorns of ſcience, and joining pleaſure 
with inſtruction. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with 
a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that 
it prefers regularity to confuſion, and 
beauty to deformity. A taſte of this ſort 
is indeed ſo far from being a mark of any 
depravity of our nature, that I ſhould ra- 
ther conſider it as an evidence, in ſome 
degree, of the moral rectitude of its conſti- 
tution, as it is a prcof of its retaining ſome 
reliſh at leaſt of harmony and order. 

One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect, that 
certain writers amongit us had conſidered 
all beauties of this ſort in the ſame gloomy 
view with Malbranche: or, at leaſt, that 
they avoided every refinement in ſtyle, as 
unworthy a lover of truth and philoſophy, 
Their ſentiments are ſunk by the loweſt 
expreſſions, and ſeem condemned to the 
firſt curſe, of creeping upon the ground 
all the days of their life. Others, on the 
contrary, miſtake pomp for dignity; and, 
in order to raiſe their. expreſſions above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond 
common apprehenſions, eſteeming jt (one 
ſhould imagine) a mark of their genius, 

that it requires lome ingenuity to penetrate 
their meaning. But how few writers, like 
Eophronius, know to hit that true medium 
which lies between thoſe diſtant extremes ! 
How ſeldom do we meet with an author, 
whoſe expreſſions, like thoſe of my friend, 
are glowirg but not glaring, whoſe meta- 
Phors are natural but not common, whoſe 
riods are harmonious but not poetical ; 
in a word, whoſe ſentiments are well et, 
and ſhewn to the underſtanding in their 

trueſl and moſt advantageous luſtre. 

ON” Fitziftorne. 


58 245, On Thinking. In a Letter. 

If one would rate any particular merit 
according to its true valuation, it may be 
neceſſary, perhaps, to conſiders how. far it 
can be juſtly claimed by mankind in gene 
ral. 1 am ſure, at leaſt, when I read the 
very uncommon ſentimen:s of your laſt 


letier, I found their judicious author riſe 


than that of a thinking man. 


in my eſteem, by refleQing, that there is 
not a more ſingular character in the world, 
It is not 
merely having a ſucceſſion of ideas, which 
lightly ſcim over the mind, that can with 
any propriety be ſtiled by that denomina- 
tion. It is obſerving them ſeparately and 
ditinQly, and ranging them under their 
reſpedtive claſſes; it is calmly and ſteadily 
viewing our opinions on every fide, and 
reſolutely tracing them through all their 
conſequences arid connections, that conſti- 
tutes the man of reflection, and diſtin- 
guiſhes reaſon from fancy. Providence, 
indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any 
very conſiderable number of our ſpecies 
for an extenſive exerciſe of this higher 
faculty ; as the thoughts of the far greater 
part of mankind are neceſlarily reſtrained 
within the ordinary purpoſes of animal 
life. But even if we look up to thoſe wha 
move in much ſuperior orbits, and who 
have opportunities to improve, as well as 
leiſure to exerciſe, their underſtandings; we 
ſhall find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
exerted privileges of cultivated humanity, 
It is, indecd, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions to 
check its jaſt and free direction; but there 
are two principles, which prevail more or 
leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt men, that 
particularly contribute to keep this faculty 
of the ſoul unemployed: I mean, pride and 
indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
the tedious progreſſion of well-examined 
deductions, is conſidered as a reproach to 
the quickneſs of underſtanding ; as it is 
much too laborious a method for any but 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
reſolute activity of mind. For this reaſon, 
the greater part of our ſpecies generally 
chuſe either to ſeize upon their conclu- 
ſions at once, or to take them by rebound 
from others, as beſt ſuiting with their va- 
nity or their lazineſs. Accordingly Mr, 
Locke obſerves, that there are not ſo many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world as 
is generally imagined. Not that he thinks 
mankind are by any means uniform in 
embracing truth; but becauſe the majority 
of them, he maintains, have no thought or 
opinion at all about thoſe doctrines con- 
cerning which they raiſe the greateſt cla- 


mour, Like the common ſoldiers in an 
army, they follow where their leaders di- 
rect, without knowing, or even enquiring, 
into the cauſe for which they ſo warmly 

This will account for the flow ſteps b 


whic 
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which truth has advanced in the world, on 
one fide; and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 
which, at different- periods, have had an 
univerſal currency, on the other. For there 
is a ſtrange diſpoſition in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the ſame paths that 
have been traverſed by others, or to ſtrike 
out into the moſt devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will either 
totally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon only 
from the wild ſuggeſtions of an heated 
imagination. EG . 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe diviſions and animoſities which break 
the union both of public and private ſo- 
Cieties, and turn the peace and harmony 
of human intercourſe into diſſonance and 
contention. For while men judge and act 
by ſuch meaſures as have not been proved 
by the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they 
malt equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates 
both of their own conduct and that of 
others. | 

If we turn our view from active to con- 
templative life, we may have occaſion, 
perhaps to remark, that thinking is no leſs 
uncommon in the literary than the civil 
world. The number of thoſe writers who 
can, with any juſtneſs of expreſſion, be 
termed thinking authors, would not form 
a very copious library, though one were 
to take in all of that kind which both an- 


cient and modern times have produced. 


Neceſlarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a collection of this ſort, all critics} 
commentators, tranſlators, and, in ſhort, 
all that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature, that owe their 
exiſtence merely to the thoughts of others. 
I ſhould reje&, for the ſame reaſon, ſuch 
compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
Gellius: though it muſt be owned, indeed, 
their works have acquired an accidental 
value, as they preſerve to us ſeveral curi- 
ous traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
teemin gepiuſes likewiſe, who have pro- 
pagated the fruits of their ſtudies through 
a long ſeries of tracts, would have little 
pretence, I believe, to be admitted as wri- 
ters of reflection. For this reaſon I can- 
not regret the loſs of thoſe incredible 
numbers of compoſitions which ſome of the 
Ancients are ſaid to have produced: 


de bolt C rapido ferventius amni 
— nn ap — eſſe, libriſque 
— uftum propriis. Hos. 
Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 


bim three hundred volumes of his own 
works, wherein he had not inſerted a ſingle 
quotation ; and we have it upon the bam cg 
rity of Varro's own words, that he himſelf 
compoſed four hundred and ninety books, 
Seneca aſſures us, that Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote no leſs than four thou. 


ſand ; but Origin, it ſeems, was yet more 


prolific, and extended his performances 
even to fix thouſand treatiſes. It is obvi- 
ous to imagine, with what ſort of materials 
the productions of ſuch expeditious work- 


men were wrought up: ſound thought and 


well-matured reflections could have no 
ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe haſty per- 
formances, Thus are books multiplied, 
whilſt authors are ſcarce; and ſo much 
eaſier is it to write than to think ! But 
ſhall I not myſelf, Palamedes, prove an in- 
ſtance that it is ſo, if I ſuſpend any longer 
your own more important reflections, by 
interrupting you with ſuch as mine? 
Fitxeſborne. 
$ 246. Reflection: on the Advantages of 
Converſation. | 
It is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which [ lately 
enjoyed at —— ; as there is no part, 
perhaps, of ſocial life which affords more 
real ſatisfaction than thoſe hours which one 
es in rational and unreſerved conver- 
tion. The free communication of ſenti- 
ments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and ſpe- 
culative friends, ſuch as thoſe you gave me 
the opportunity of meeting, throws the 
mind into the moſt advantageous exerciſe, 
and ſhews the ſtrength or weakneſs of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviction 
n any other method we can employ. 
That * it is not good for man to be 
alone,” is true in more views of our ſpecies 
than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
reaſon, as well as 
The ſoul, when left entirely to her own 
ſolitary contemplations, is inſenſibly drawn 
by a ſort of conſtitutional bias, which ge- 
nerally leads her opinions to the fide of 
her inclinations. Hence it is that ſhe con- 
tracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors. 
But nothing is more likely to recover the 


warmth of impartial debate. Converſation 


opens our views, and gives our faculties a ' 


more vigorous play; it puts us upon turn- 


ing our notions on every ide, and holds: 
them up to a light that diſcovers thoſe la- 


tent 


lih to our manners. 


3 


: 


mind from this falſe bent, than the counter- 
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of the celebrated Malbranche, who ſeems 
to think the pleaſure which ariſes from 
peruſing a well written piece, is of the 
criminal kind, and has its ſource in the 
weakneſs 'and effeminacy of the human 
heart. A man muſt have a very uncom- 
mon ſeverity of temper indeed, who can 
find any thing to condemn in adding 
charms to truth, and gaining the heart by 
captivating the ear; in uniting roſes wit 
the thorns of ſcience, and joining plcaſure 
with inſtruction. 

The truth is, the mind is delighted with 
a fine ſtyle, upon the ſame principle that 
it prefers regularity to confuſion, and 

beauty to deformity. A taſte of this ſort 
zz indeed fo far from being a mark of any 
depravity of our nature, that I ſhould ra- 
ther conſider it as an evidence, in ſome 
degree, of the moral rectitude of its conſti- 
tution, as it is a prcof of its retaining ſome 
reliſh at leaſt of harmony and order. 

One might be apt indeed to ſuſpect, that 
certain writers amonglit us had conſidered 
all beauties of this ſort in the ſame gloomy 
view with Malbranche: cr, at leaſt, that 
they avoided every refinement in ſtyle, as 
unworthy a lover of truth and philoſophy, 
Their ſentiments are ſunk by the lowett 
expreſſions, and ſeem condemned to the 
firſt curſe, of creeping upon the ground 
all the days of their life. Others, on the 
contrary,. miſtake pomp for dignity; and, 
in order to raiſe their. expreſſions above 
vulgar language, lift them up beyond 
common apprehenſions, eſteeming jt (one 
ſhould imagine) a mark of their genius, 
that it requires lome ingenuity to penetrate 
their meaning. But how few writers, like 
Eophronius, . to hit that true medium 
which lies between thaſe diſtant exttemes ! 
How ſeldom do we meet with an author, 
whoſe expreſſions, like thoſe of my friend, 
are glowirg but not glaring, whoſe meta- 
phors are natural but not common, whoſe 
periods are harmonious but not portical ; 
in a word, whoſe ſentiments are well ſet, 
and ſhewn to the underſtanding in their 
trueſl and moſt advantageous luſtre. 

5 Fitz;fberne. 


5 245, On Thinking. In a Liter. 

If one would rate any particular merit 
according to its true valuation, it may be 
neceſſary, perhaps, to conſide how far it 
can be juſtly claimed by mankind in gene- 
ral. 1 am ſure, at leaſt, when I read the 
very uncommon ſentimen:s of your laſt 


letter, 1 found their judicious author riſe 


in my eſteem, by refleQing, that there is 
not a more ſingular character in the world, 


than that of a ng man. It is not 


merely having a ſucceſſion of ideas, which 
lightly ſkim over the mind, that can with 
any propriety be ſtiled by that denomina- 
tion. It is obſerving them ſeparately and 
ditinily, and ranging them under their 
reſpective claſſes; it is calmly and ſteadily 
viewing our opinions on every fide, and 
reſolutely tracing them through all their 
conſequences arid connections, that conſti- 
tutes the man of reflection, and diſlin- 
guiſhes reaſon from fancy. Providence, 
indeed, does not ſeem to have formed any 
very conſiderable number of our ſpecies 
for an extenſive exerciſe of this higher 
faculty ; as the thoughts of the far greater 
part of mankiud are neceſſarily reſtrained 
within the ordinary purpoſes of animal 
life. But even if we look up to thoſe wha 
move in much ſuperior orbits, and who 
have opportunities to improve, as well as 
leiſure to exerciſe, their underſtandings; we 
ſhall find, that thinking is one of the leaſt 
exerted privileges of cultivated humanity, 
It is, indeed, an operation of the mind 
which meets with many obſtructions to 
check its juſt and free direction; but there 
are two principles, which prevail more or 
leſs in the conſtitutions of moſt men, that 
particularly contribute to keep this faculty 
of the ſoul unemployed: I mean, pride and 
indolence. To deſcend to truth through 
the tedious progreſſion of well-examined 
deductions, is conſidered as a reproach to 
the quickneſs of underſtanding ; as it is 
much too laborious a method for any but 
thoſe who are poſſeſſed of a vigorous and 
reſolute activity 2 2 this 1 
the greater part of our ies generally 
— ne as ſeize — . 4 conclu- 
ſions at once, or to take them by rebound 
f-om others, as beſt ſuiting with their va- 
nity or their lazineſs. Accordingly Mr, 
Locke obſerves, that there are not ſo many 
errors and wrong opinions in the world as 
is generally imagined. Not that he thinks 
mankind are by any means uniform in 
embracing truth; but becauſe the majority 
of them, £ maintains, have no thought or 
opinion at all about thoſe doctrines con- 
cerning which they raiſe the greateſt cla- 


mour. Like the common ſoldiers in an 
army, they follow where their leaders di- 
rect, without knowing, or even N 
into the cauſe for which they ſo warmly 
contend. . : 4 
This will account for the ſlow ſteps by 


whic 
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which truth has advanced in the world, on 
one ſide; and for thoſe abſurd ſyſtems 
which, at different periods, have had an 
univerſal currency, on the other. For there 
is a ſtrange diſpoſition in human nature, 
either blindly to tread the ſame paths that 
have been traverſed by others, or to ſtrike 
out into the moſt devious extravagancies : 
the greater part of the world will either 
totally renounce their reaſon, or reaſon only 
from the wild ſuggeſtions of an heated 
imagination. WF" ne 

From the ſame ſource may be derived 
thoſe diviſions and animoſities which break 
the union both of public and private ſo- 
cieties, and turn the peace and harmony 
of human intercourſe into diſſonance and 
contention. For while men judge and act 
by ſuch meaſures as have not been proved 
by the ſtandard of diſpaſſionate reaſon, they 
malt equally be miſtaken in their eſtimates 
both of their own conduct and that of 
others. | 

If we turn our view from active to con- 
templative life, we may have occaſion, 
perhaps to remark, that thinking is no leſs 
uncommon in the literary than the civil 
world, The number of thoſe writers who 
can, with any juſtneſs of expreſſion, be 
termed thinking authors, would not form 
a very copious library, though one were 
to take in all of that kind which both an- 


cient and modern times have produced. 


Neceſſarily, I imagine, muſt one exclude 
from a colleQion of this ſort, all critics; 
commentators, tranſlators, and, in ſhort, 
all that numerous under-tribe in the com- 
monwealth of literature, that owe their 
exiſtence merely to the thoughts of others. 
I ſhould reje&, for the ſame reaſon, ſuch 
compilers as Valerius Maximus and Aulus 
Gellius: though it muſt be owned, indeed, 
their works have acquired an accidental 
value, as they preſerve to us ſeveral curi- 
ous traces of antiquity, which time would 
otherwiſe have entirely worn out. Thoſe 
teemin — — likewiſe, who have pro- 
pagated the fruits of their ſtudies through 
a long ſeries of tracts, would have little 
pretence, I believe, to be admitted as wri- 
ters of reflection. For this reaſon I can- 
not regret the loſs of thoſe incredible 
numbers of compoſitions which ſome of the 
Ancients are ſaid to have produced: 


fama eſt 1ibri 
r 


Thus Epicurus, we are told, left behind 
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him three hundred volumes of his own 


works, wherein he had not inſerted a ſingle 
quotation ; and we have it upon the — 
rity of Varro's own words, that he himſelf 
compoſed four hundred and ninety books, 
Seneca aſſures us, that Didymus the 
Grammarian wrote no leſs than four thou. 


ſand ; but Origin, it ſeems, was yet more 


prolific, and extended his performances 
even to fix thouſand treatiſes, It is obvi- 
ous to imagine, with what ſort of materials 
the productions of ſuch expeditious work- 


men were wrought up: ſound thought and 


well-matured reflections could have no 
ſhare, we may be ſure, in theſe haſty per- 
formances, Thus are books multiplied, 
whilſt authors are ſcarce; and ſo much 
eaſier is it to write than to think ! But 
ſhall I not myſelf, Palamedes, prove an in- 
ſtance that it is ſo, if I ſuſpend any longer 
own more important reflections, by 
interrupting you with ſuch as mine ? ; 
 Fitzoſborne, 
$ 246. Reflections on the Advantages of 
Converſation. | 5 
It is with much pleaſure I look back 
upon that philoſophical week which I lately 
enjoyed at ——— ; as there is no part, 
perhaps, of ſocial life which affords more 
real CeiafaQtion than thoſe hours which one 
mou in rational and unreſerved conver- 
tion. The free communication of ſenti- 
ments amongſt a ſet of ingenious and ſpe- 
culative friends, ſuch as thoſe you gave me 
the opportunity of meeting, throws the 
mind into the moſt advantageous exerciſe, 
and ſhews the ſtrength or weakneſs of its 
opinions, with greater force of conviction 
n any other method we can employ. 


That “ it is not good for man to be 


alone,” is true in more views of our ſpecies 
than one; and ſociety gives ſtrength to our 
reaſon, as well as 
The ſoul, when left entirely to her own 
ſolitary contemplations, is inſenſibly drawn 
by a ſort of conſtitutional bias, which 

nerally leads her opinions to the fide of 
her inclinations. Hence it is that ſhe con- 
tracts thoſe peculiarities of reaſoning, and 
little habits of thinking, which ſo often 
confirm her in the moſt fantaſtical errors. 
But nothing is more likely to recover the 


opens our views, and gives our faculties a 
more vigorous play; 1t puts us upon turn- 
ing our notions on ev 


tent 


lih to our manners. 


: 


mind from this falſe bent, than the counter- 
warmth of impartial debate. Converſation 


ſide, and holds 
them up to a light that diſcovers thoſe la- 


| 
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tent flaws which would probably have lain 
concealed in the gloom of unagitated ab- 
ſtraction. Accoreingly, one may remark, 
that moſt of thoſe wild doQrines, Which 
haye been let looſe upon the world, have 
generally owed their birth to perſons whoſe 
circumſtances or diſpoſitions have given 
them the feweſt opportunities of canvaſſing 
their reſpective ſyſtems in the way of free 
and friendly. debate. Had the authors of 
many an extravagant hypotheſis diſcuſſed 
their principles in private circles, ere they 
Had given vent to them in public, the ob- 
ſer vation of Varro had never, perhaps, been 
made, (or never, at leaſt, with ſo much juſ- 
tice) that « there is no opinion ſo abſurd, 
= but has ſome 1 or other to 
produce in its 1 

Upon this principle, I imagine, it is, that 
ſome of the fineſt pieces of antiquity are 
written in the dialogue-manner. Plato and 
Fully, it ſhould ſeem, thought truth could 
never be examined with more advantage 
thanamidft the amicable oppoſition of well 
regulated converſe. It is probable, indeed, 
that ſubjects of a ſerious and philoſophical 
kind were more frequently the topics of 
Greek and Roman — than they 
are of ours; as the circumſtances of the 
world had not yet given occaſion to thoſe 

adential reaſons which may now, per- 

ps, reſtrain a more free exchange of ſen- 
timents amongſt us. There was ſome- 
thing, likewiſe, in the very ſcenes them- 
ſelves where they uſually aſſembled, that 
almoſt unavoidably turned the ſtream of 
their converſations into this uſeful channel. 
Their rooms and gardens were generally 
adorned, you know, with the ſtatues of the 
greateſt maſters of reaſon that had then 
appeared in the world; and while Socrates 
or Ariſtotle ſtood in their view, it is no 
wonder their diſcourſe fell upon thoſe ſub- 
jects which ſuch animativg repreſentations 
would naturally ſuggeſt. It is probable, 
therefore, that many of thoſe ancient pieces 
which are drawn up in the dialogue-man- 
ner, were no imaginary converſations in- 
vented by their authors; but faithful tran- 
ſcripts from real life, And it is this cir- 
cumſtance, perhaps, as much as any other, 
which contributes to give them that re- 


markable advantage over the generality 
| of modern compoſitions which have been 


formed upon the ſame plan. I am ſure, at 
Jeaft, I could ſcarce name more than three 
or four of this kind which have appeared 
in our language worthy of notice. M 

lord 8 dury's dialogue, intitled “ The 


Moraliſts;“ Mr. Addiſon's upon Ancient 
Coins; Mr. Spence's upon the Odyſſey; 
together with thoſe of my very ingenious 
friend, Philemon to Hydaſpes; are, almoſt, 
the only productions in this way which have 
hitherto come forth amongſt us with ad- 
vantage. 'Theſe, indeed, are all maſter- 
pieces of the kind, and written in the true 
ſpirit of learning and politeneſs. 'The con- 
verſation in each of theſe moſt elegant per- 
formances is conducted, not in the uſual 
abſurd method of introducing one diſputant 
to be tamely ſilenced by the other; but in 
the more lively dramatic manner, where 
a juſt contraſt of characters is preſerved 
throughout, and where the ſeveral ſpeakers 
ſupport their reſpective ſentiments with all 
the ſtrength and ſpirit of a well-bred op- 
poſition. Fuzxoſborue, 
$ 247. On the Great Hiſtorical Ages. 

Every. age has produced heroes and 
politicians; all nations have experienced 
revolutions; and all hiſtories are nearly 
alike, to thoſe who ſeek only to furniſh 
their memories with facts; but whoſoever 
thinks, or, what is ſtill more rare, whoſo- 
ever has taſte, will find but four ages in the 
hiſtory of the world. Theſe four happy 
ages are thoſe in which the arts were car- 
ried to perfection; and which, by ſerving 
as the zra of the greatneſs of the human 
mind, are examples for poſterity. 

The firſt of theſe ages to which true 

glory is annexed, is that of Philip and 
Alexander, or that of a Pericles, a Demoſt- 
henes, an Ariſtotle, a Plato, an Apelles, a 
Phidias, and a Praxiteles; and this honour 
has been confined within the limits of an- 
cient Greece; the reſt of the known world 
was then in a ſtate of barbariſm. 
The ſecond age is that of Cæſar and 
Auguſtus, diſtinguiſhed likewiſe by the 
names of Lucretius, Cicero, Titus, Li- 
vius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Varro, and 
Vitruvius. 

The third is that which followed the 
taking of Conſtantinople by Mahomet II. 
Then a family of private citizens was ſeen 
to do that which the kings of Europe ought 
to have undertaken. The Medicis invited 
to Florence the Learned, who had been 
driven out of Greece by the Turks.—This 
was the age of Italy's glory. The _ 
arts had already recovered a new life in 
that country; the Italians honoured them 
with the title of Virtu, as the firſt Greeks 
had diſtinguiſhed them by the name of 
Wiſdom, Every thing tended. toward: 

perfection; 
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perfection; a Michael Angelo, a Raphael, 
a Titian, a Taſſo, and an Arioſto, flou- 
riſhed. The art of engraving was invent- 
ed; elegant architecture appeared again, as 
— 5 as in the moſt triumphant ages 
of Rome; and the Gothic barbariſm, which 
had disfigured Europe in every kind of 


production, was driven from Italy, to make 


way for good taſte. 

The arts, always tranſplanted from 
Greece to Italy, found themſelves in a 
favourable ſoil, where they inſtantly pro- 
duced fruit. France, England, Germany, 
and Spain, aimed in their turns to gather 
theſe fruits; but either they could not live 
in thoſe climates, or elſe they degenerated 
very faſt. 

Francis I. encouraged learned men, but 
ſuch as were merely learned men: he had 
architects; but he had no Michael Angelo, 
nor Palladio: he endeavoured in vain to 
eſtabliſh ſchools for painting; the Italian 
maſters whom he invited to France, raiſed 
no pupils there. Some epigrams and a few 
looſe tales, made the whole of our poe- 
try. Rabelais was the only proſe-writer in 
vogue, in the time of Henry II, 

n a word, the Italians alone were in 
poſſeſſion of every thing that was beauti- 


ful, excepting muſic, which was then but 


in a rude ſtate; and experimental philo- 
ſophy, which was every where equally un- 
now. 

Laſtly, the fourth age is that known by 
the name of the age of Lewis XIV. and is 
perhaps that which approaches the neareſt 
to perfection of all the four; enriched by 
the diſcoveries of the three former ones, it 
has done greater 2 7 in certain kinds 
than thoſe three together. All the arts, 
indeed, were not carried farther than under 
the Medicis, Auguſtus, and Alexander; 
but human reaſon in general was more im- 
proved. In this age we firſt became ac- 
quainted with ſound philoſophy. It may 
truly be ſaid, that from the laſt years of 
CardinalRichelieu'sadminiſtration till thoſe 
which followed the death of Lewis XIV. 
there has happened ſuch a general reyolu- 


tion in our arts, our genius, our manners, 


and even in our government, as will ſerve 
as an immortal mark to the true glory of 
our country. This happy influence has not 
been confined to France; it has communi- 
cated itſelf to England, where it has ſtirred 
up an emulation which that ingenious and 
deeply-learned nation ſtood in need of at 
that time; it has introduced taſte into Ger- 
many, and the ſciences into Ruſſia; it has 
4 


even re- animated Italy, which was lan- 
guiſhing ; and Europe is indebted for its 
politeneſs and ſpirit of ſociety, to the court 
of Lewis XIV. ä . 

Before this time, the Italians called all 
the people on this ſide the Alps by the 
name of Barbarians. It muſt be owned 
that the French, in ſome degree, deſerved 
this reproachful epithet, Our forefathers 
Joined the romantic gallantry of the Moors 
with the Gothic rudeneſs, They had hardly 
any of the agreeable arts amongſt them; 
which is a proof that the uſeful arts were 
likewiſe neglected; for, when once the 
things of uſe are carried to perfection, 
the tranſition is quickly made to the ele- 
gant and the agreeable; and it is not at 
all aſtoniſhing, that painting, ſculpture, po- 
etry, eloquence, and philoſophy, ſhould be 
in a manner unknown to a nation, who, 
though poſſeſſed of harbours on the Welt - 
ern ocean and the Mediterranean ſea, 
were without ſhips; and who, though 
fond of luxury to an exceſs, were hard- 
ly provided with the moſt common manu- 

res. 

The Jews, the Genoeſe, the Venetians, 
the Portugueſe, the Flemiſh, the Dutch, 
and the Engliſh, carried on, in their turns, 
the trade of France, which was ignoranc 
even of the firſt principles of commerce. 
Lewis XIII. at his acceſſion to the crown, 
had not a fingle ſhip; the city of Paris 
contained not quite four hundred thouſand 
men, and had not above four fine public 
edifices ; the other cities of the kingdom 
reſembled thoſe pitiful villages which we 
ſee on the other fide of- the Loire. The 


nobility, who were all ſtationed in the coun- 


try, in dungeons ſurrounded with dee 
ditches, oppreſſed the peaſant who culti- 
vated the land. The high roads were al- 
moſt impaſſable ; the towns were deſtitute 
of police; and the goverment had hardly 
any credit among foreign nations. 
We muſt acknowledge, that, ever fince 
the decline of the Carlovingian family, 
France had languiſhed more or leſs in this 
infirm ſtate, merely for want of the benefic 
of a good adminiſtration. | 
For a ſtate to be powerful, the 
mult either enjoy a li founded on the 
— 2 — authority muſt be fixed 
ond all oppoſition. In France, the 
ple were ſlaves till the reign of Philip Aw. : 
ſtus; the noblemen were tyrants till 
ewis XI.; and the kings, always employ- 
ed in maintaining their authority againſt 
their vaſſals, had neither leiſure to think 
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about the happineſs of their ſubjects, nor 
the pcwer of making them happy. 

Lewis XI. did a great deal for the regal 
power, but nothing for the happineſs or 
glory of the nation. Francis I. gave birth 
to trade, navigation, and all the arts: bat 
he was too unfortunate to make them take 
root in the nation during his time, fo that 
they all periſhed with him. Henry the 
Great was on the point of raiſing France 
from the calamities and barbariſms in which 
ſhe had been plunged by thirty years of 
diſcord, when he was aſſaſſinated in his 
capital, in the midſt of a people whom he 
had begun to make happy. The Cardinal 
de Richelieu, buſied in humbling the houſe 
of Auſtria, the Calviniſts, and the Gran- 
dees, did not enjoy a power ſuffic iently un- 
diſturbed to reform the nation; but he had 
at leaſt the honour of beginning this happy 
work. | 

Thus, for the ſpace of goo years, our 
enius had been almoſt always reſtrained 
under a Gothic government, in the midſt 


of divifions and civil wars; deſtitute of 


any laws or fixed cultoms; changing every 
ſecond century a language which ſtill con- 
tinued rude and untormed. The nobles 
were without diſcipline, and ſtrangers to 
eve thing but war and idleneſs: the clergy 
lived in diſorder and ignorance ; and 
common people without induitry, and ſtu- 
ified in their wretchednets. 

The French had no ſhare either in the 

great diſcoveries, or admirable inventions 


of other nations: they have no title to the 


diſcoveries of printing, gunpowder, glaſſes, 
teleſcopes, the ſector, compaſs, the air- 
pump, or the true ſyſtem of the univerſe : 
they were making tournaments, while the 


Portugueſe and Spaniards were diſcover- 


ing and conquering new countries from 
the eaſt to the weſt of the known world. 
Charles V. had already ſcattered the trea- 
ſores of Mexico over Europe, beſore the 
ſubjects of Francis I. had diſcovered the 
-uncoltivated country of Canada; but, by 
the little which the Frerch did in the be- 
ginning of the ſixteenth century, we may 
2 what they are capable of when properly 
conducted. Voltaire. 
4248. On the Conflitution of ENGLAND. 
ke every government there are three 
forts of power: the legiſlative; the exe- 
cutive, in reſpect to 2 on 
the law of nations; and the executive, in 


"> pg things that depend on the civil 


” 


throw his written accuſations. 


By virtue of the firſt, the prince or ma. 
— enacts temporary or perpetual 
aws, and amends or abrogates thole that 
have been already enaded. By the ſe. 
cond, he makes peace or war, ſends or re. 
ceives embaſſies, he eſtabliſhes the public 
ſecurity, and provides againſt invaſions. By 
the third, he puniſhes criminals, or deter- 
mines the diſputes that ariſe between in. 
dividuals, The latter we ſhall call the ju. 
diciary power, and the other ſimply the 
executive power of the ſtate, 

The political liberty of the ſubject is a 
tranquillity of mind, ariſing from the opi- 
nion each perſon has of his ſafety. In or- 
der to have this liberty, it is requiſite the 
government be ſo conſtituted as one man 
nced not to be afraid of another. 

When the legiſlative and executive 
powers are united 1n the ſame perſon, or in 


the ſame body of magiſtrates, there ean 


be no liberty; becauſe apprehenſions may 
ariſe, leſt the ſame monarch or ſenate ſhould 
enact tyrannical laws, to execute them in 
a tyrannical manner. 

Again, there is no liberty, if the power 

of judging be not ſeparated from the le. 

iſlative and executive powers. Were it 
joined with the legiſlative, the life and 
liberty of the ſubject would be expoſed to 
arbitrary controul ; for the judge would 
be then the legiſlator. Were ut joined 
to the executive power, the judge might 
behave with all the violence of an op ; 
preſſor. 

There would be an end of every thing, 
were the ſame man, or the ſame body, whe- 
ther of the nobles, or of the people, to ex- 
erciſe thoſe three powers, that of enacting 
Jaws, that of executing the public reſolu- 
tions, and that of judging crimes or 
differences of individuals. | 

Moſt kingdoms of Europe enjoy a mo- 
derate government, becauſe. the prince, 
who is inveſted with the two firſt powers, 
leaves the third to his ſubjects. In Turky, 
where theſe three powers are united in 
the Sultan's perſon, the ſubjects groan 
under the weight of a moſt frightful op- 
preſſion. , 

In the republics of Italy, where theſe 
three powers are united, there is leis li- 
berty than in our monarchies. . Hence their 
government is obliged to have recourſe to 
as violent methods for its ſupport, as even 


that of the Turks; witneſs the ſtate inqui- 


fitors at Venice, and the lion's mouth, into 
which every informer may at all hours 


What 
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manner preſcri 
a tribunal that ſhould laſt only as long as 


What a ſituation muſt the poor ſubject 
be in under thoſe republics! The ſame 
body of magiſtrates are poſſeſſed, as exe- 
cutors of the Jaw, of the whole power they 
have given themſelves in quality of legiſ- 
lators. They may plunder the ſtate by 
their general determinations ; and, as the 
have likewiſe the judiciary power in their 
hands, every private citizen may be ruined 
by their particular deciſions. 

The whole power is here united in one 
body; and though there is no external 
pomp that indicates a deſpatic ſway, yet 
the people feel the effects of it every mo- 
ment. 

Hence it is that many of the princes of 
Europe, whoſe aim has been levelled at 
arbitrary power, have conſtantly ſet out 
with uniting in their own perſons all the 
branches of magiſtracy, — all the great 
offices of ſtate. 3 

I allow, indeed, that the mere hereditary 
ariſtocracy of the Italian republics, does 
not anſwer exactly to the deſpotic power 
of the eaſtern princes. The number of 
magiltrates ſometimes ſoftens the power of 
the magiſtracy ; the whole bedy of the 
nobles do not always concur in the ſame de- 
ſigns; and different tribunals are erected, 
that temper each other. Thus, at Venice, 
the legiſlative power is in the Council, 
the executive in the Pregadi, and the ju- 
diciary in the Quarantia. But the miſ- 
chief is, that theſe different tribunals are 
compoſed of magiſtrates all belonging to 
the ſame body, which conſtitutes almoſt 
one and the ſame power. 

The judiciary power ought not to be 
given to a ſtanding ſenate; it ſhould be 


exerciſed by perſons taken from the body of 


the popes (as at Athens) at certain times 
of the year, and purſuant to a form and 
by law, in order to erect 


neceſlity requires. | 

By this means the power of judging, a 
power ſo terrible to mankind, not uy 
annexed to any particular ſtate or profeſ- 
ſion, becomes, as it were, inviſible. Peo- 
ple have not then the judges continually 

reſent to their view; they fear the office, 

t not the magiſtrate. 

In accuſations of a deep or criminal na- 
ture, it is proper the perſon accuſed ſhould 
have the privilege of chufing in ſome mea- 
ſure his judges, in concurrence with the 
law; or at leaſt he ſhould have a right 
to except againſt ſo great a number, that 
the remaining part may be deemed his own 


choice. 
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The other two powers may be given ra- 
ther to magiſtrates or permanent bodies, 
becauſe they are not exerciſed on any pri- 
vate ſubject; one being no more than the 
general will of the ſtate, and the other the 
execution of that general will. 


But though the tribunals ought not to 


be fixed, yet the, judgments ought, and to 
ſuch a degree as to be always conformable 
to the exact letter of the law. Were they 
to be the private opinion of the judge, 
eople would then live in ſociety without 
knowing exactly. the obligation it lays them 
under. . 

The judges ought likewiſe to be in the 
ſame tation as the accuſed, or in other 
words, his peers, to the end that he may 
not imagine he is fallen into the hands of 

rſons inclined to treat him with rigour. 

If the legiſlature leaves the executive 
power in poſſeſſion of a right to impriſon 
thoſe ſubjects who can give ſecurity for 
their Pars behaviour, there is an end of 
liberty; unleſs they are taken up, in order 
to anſwer without delay to a capital crime > 
in this caſe they are really free, being ſub- 
ject only to the power of the law. | 

But th6uld the legiſlature think itſelf in 
danger by ſome ſecret conſpiracy againſt 


the ſtate, or by a correſpondence with a 


foreign enemy, it might authoriſe the exe- 
cutive power, for a ſhort and limited time, 
to impriſon ſuſpected perions, who in that 
caſe would loſe their liberty only for a 
while, to preſerve it for ever, | 

And this is the only reaſonable method 
that can be ſubſtituted to the tyrannical 
magiſtracy of.the Ephori, and to the ſtate 
22 of Venice, who are alſo deſpo- 
tical, . 

As in a free ftate, every man who is 
ſuppoſed a free agent, ought to be his own. 
governor ; ſo the legiſlative power ſhould 
relide in the whole body 
But ſince this is impoſſible in large ſtates, 
and in ſmall ones is ſubject to many in- 


conveniences, it is fit the people ſhould act 


by their repreſentatives, what they cannot 


act by themſelves. 


The inhabitants of a particular town are 
much better acquainted with its. wants and 
intereſts, than with thoſe of other places; 
and are better judges of the capacity of 
their neighbours, of that of the reſt 
of their countrymen. The members there» 
fore of the legiſlature ſhould not be choſen 


from the general body of the nation; but 
it is proper, that in * conſiderable 


place, a repreſentative ſhou 


be elected by 
the inhabitants. 


The 


the people. 


The great advantage of repreſentatives 
is their — capable of diſcuſſing affairs. 


For this the people collectively are ex- 


might be ſtopt by a 


* * 


in ſo mean a ſituation, as to 
have no will of their own. 


tremely unfit, which is one of the greateſt 
inconveniences of a democracy. 

It is not at all neceſſary that the repre- 
fentatives, who have received a general in- 
ſtruction from their electors, ſhould wait to 
be particularly inſtructed in every affair, as 
is practiſed in the diets of 3 True 
it is, that by this way of proceeding, the 
ſpeeches of the deputies mightwith great- 


er iety be called the voice of the na- 


tion; but, on the other hand, this would 
throw them into infinite delays, would give 
each deputy a power of controlling the aſ- 


ſembly; and on the moſt urgent and preſ- 


fing occaſions, the ſprings of the natron 
gle caprice. 
Wen the deputies, as Mr. Sidney well 
obſerves, repreſent a body of people, as in 
Holland, they ought to be accountable to 
their conſtituents: but it is a different thing 
in England, where they are deputed by 
- boroughs. : 

All the inhabitants of the ſeveral diftrits 
ovght to have a right of voting at the elec- 
tion of a repreſentative, except ſuch as are 


One great fault there was in moſt of the 
ancient republics ; that the people had a 
right to active reſolutions, ſuch as require 
ſome execution; a _ of which they are 
abſolutely incapable. They 95 4 to have 
no hand in the government, but for the 
chuſing of repreſentatives, which is within 
their reach. For though few can tell the 
exact degree of men's capacities, yet there 
are none but are capable of knowing, in 
eneral, whether the perſon they chuſe is 
ter qualified than moſt of his neigh- 


- bours. ; > 
Neither ought the 5 — _ 
to be choſen for active reſolutions, for whi 


It is not ſo fit; but for the enacting of laws, 
or to ſee whether the laws already enacted 
be duly executed; a thing they are very 
capable of, and which none indeed but 
themſelves can properly perform. 

In a tate, there are always perſons diſ- 


tinguiſhed by their birth, riches, or ho- 


nours; but were they to be confounded 
with the common people, and to have ew 
the weight of a e vote like the reſt, 
the common liberty would be their ſla- 
very, and they would have no intereſt in 
ſupporting it, as moſt of the popular reſo- 
lations would be againſt them. The ſhare 


deemed to - 
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they have, therefore, in the legiſlature, 


ought to be proportioned to the other ad- 
vantages they have in the ſtate; which 
happens only when they form a body that 
has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes 
of the people, as the people have a right 
to put a — — theirs. 3 

he legiſlative power is therefore com- 
mitted * the bode the nobles, and to 
the body choſen to repreſent the people, 
which have each their aſſemblies and de- 
liberations apart, each their ſeparate views 
and intereſts. 

Of the three powers above-mentioned, 
the judiciary is in ſome meaſure next to no- 
thing. There remains therefore only two; 
and as thoſe have need of a regulating 
power to temper them, the part of the legt- 
ſlative body, compoſed of the nobility, is ex- 
tremely proper for this very purpoſe. 

The body of the nobility ought to be 
hereditary. In the firſt place it is fo in 
its own nature : and in the next, there 
mult be a conſiderable intereſt to preſerve 
its privileges ; privileges that in themſelves 
are obnoxious to popular envy, and of 
courſe, in a free ſtate, are always in dan- 


ger. 
But as an hereditary power might be 


_ tempted to purſue its own particular inte- 
reſts, and forget thoſe of the people ; it is 


—— that, where they may reap a ſingu- 
ar advantage from being corrupted, as in 
the laws relating to the ſupplies, they ſhould 
have no other ſhare in the legiſlation, than 
the power of rejecting, and not that of re- 
ſolving. ä : 

By the power of reſolving, I mean the 
right of ordaining by their own authority, 
or of amending what has been ordained 
by others. By the power of rejecting, I 
would be underſtood to mean the right of 
annulling a reſolution taken by another, 
which was the power of the tribunes at 
Rome. And though the perſon poſſeſſed 
of the privilege of rejecting may likewiſe 
have the right of approving, yet this ap- 
probation paſſes for no more than a decla- 
ration, that he intends to make no uſe of 
his privilege of rejecting, and is derived 
from that very privile ge. 

The executive power ought to be in the 


hands of a monarch : becauſe this branch 


of government, which has always need of 
expedition, is better adminiſtered by one 
than by many : whereas whatever depends 
on the legiſlative power, is oftentimes 


better regulated by many than by a ſingle 


perſon, 


But 


ut if there was no monarch, and the 
executive power was committed to a cer- 
tain number of perſons ſelected from the 
| legiſlative body, there would be an end 
then of liberty ; by reaſon the two powers 
would be united, as the fame perſons 
would actually ſometimes have, and would 
moreover be always able to have, a ſhare 
in both. 

Were the legiſlative body to be a con- 
fiderable time without meeting, this would 
likewiſe put an end to liberty. For one 
of theſe two things would naturally follow ; 
either that there would be no longer any 
legiſlative reſolutions, and then the ſtate 
would fall into anarchy; or that theſe re- 
ſolutions would be taken by the executive 
power, which would render it abſolute. 

It would be needleſs for the legiſlative 
body to continue always aſſembled. This 
would be troubleſome to the repreſenta- 
tives, and moreover would cut out too 
much work for the executive power, ſo as 
to take off its attention from executing, 
and oblige it to think only of defending its 
own prerogatives, and the right it has to 
Execute, 

Again, were the legiſlative body to be 
always aſſembled, it might happen to be 
kept up only by filling the places of the 
deceaſed members with new repreſenta- 
tives; and in that caſe, if the legiſla- 
rive body was once corrupted, the evil 
would be paſt all remedy. When different 
legiſlative bodies ſucceed one another, 
the people, who have a bad opinion of 
that which is actually fitting, may reaſon. 
ably entertain ſame hopes of the next: but 
were it to be always the ſame body, the 
people, upon ſeeing it once. corrupted, 
would no longer expect any good from its 
laws; and of courſe they would either be- 
come deſperate, or fall into a ſtate of in- 
dolence. 

The legiſlative body ſhould not aſſemble 
of itſelf. For a body is ſuppoſed to have 
no will but when it is aſſembled: and be- 
ſides, were it not to aſſemble unanimouſly 
it would be impoſſible to determine which 
was really the legiſlative body, the part 
* wp or the A And if 1 had a 
right to ue itſelf, it might happe 
never to 4 whic 1 
extremely dangerous in caſe it ſhould ever 
attempt to encroach on the executive 
power. Beſides, there are ſeaſons, ſome 
of which are more proper than others, for 
aſſembling the legiſlati ve body: it is fit 
therefore that the executive power ſhould 
. regulate the time of convening as well as 
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the duration of thoſe aſſemblies, accordi 


to the circumſtances and exigencies of ſtate 


known to itſelf, 

Were the executive power not to have 
a right of putting a ſtop to the encroach- 
ments of the legiſlative body, the latter 
would become deſpotic; for as it might 
arrogate to itſelf what authority it pleated, 


it would ſoon deſtroy all the other powers. 


But it is not proper, on the other hand, 
that the legiſlative power ſhould have a 
right to ſtop the executive. For as the 
executive has its natural limits, it is uſeleſs 
to confine it ; beſides, the executive power 
is generally employed in momentary ope- 
rations. . The power, therefore, of the 


Roman tribunes was faulty, as it put a ſtop 


not only to the 6 wrt but likewiſe to 
the execution itſelf; which was attended 
with infinite miſchiefsy, - 
But if the legiſlative power, in a free 
overnment, ought to have no right to 
p the executive, it has a right, br, ought 
to have the means of examining in 1 
manner its laws have been executed ; an 
advantage which this government has over 
that of Crete and Sparta, where the Coſmi 
and the Ephori gave no account of their 
adminiſtration, 
But whatever may be the iſſue of that 
examination, the legiſlative body ought 
not to have a power of judging the perſon, 
nor of courſe the conduct, of him who is 
intruſted with the executive power. His 
perſon ſhould be ſacred, becaule, as it is ne- 


ceſſary for the good of the ſtate to prevent 
y from rendering them- 
ſelves arbitrary, the moment he is accuſed 


the legiſlative 


or tried, there is an end of liberty. 
In this caſe the ſtate would be no longer 
a monarchy, but a kind of republican, 
though not a free government. 
the perſon intruſted with the executive 
wer cannot abuſe it without bad coun- 
— and ſuch as hate the laws as mini- 
ſters, though the laws favour them as ſub- 
jects; theſe men may be examined and 
puniſhed, An advantage which this go- 
vernment has over that of Gnidus, where 
the law allowed of no ſuch thing as calling 
the Amymonesꝰ to an account, even after 
their adminiſtration ; and therefore the 
ople could never obtain any ſatisfaction 
For the injuries done them. ; | 
„ Theſe were magiſtrates choſen annually by the 
le. See Stephen of Byzantium. 


+ It was lawful to accuſe the Roman magi- 


ſtrates after the expiration of their ſeveral offices, 


See Dionyl. Halicarn. I. 9. the affair of Genutius 


the tribune. 
Though, 


But as 


r — Alt 


—— 
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Though, in general, the judiciary power 
'ought not to 4 594 with any part Pf the 
legiſlative, 2 this is liable to three excep- 
tions, founded on the particular intereſt of 
| the party accuſed. | 
Y great are always obnoxious to po- 
lar envy ; and were they to be judged 
y the people, they might be in danger 
m their judges, and would mereover be 
deprived of the privilege which the meaneſt 
ſabjeQ is poſſeſſed of, in a free ſtate, of 
being tried by their peers. The nobility, 
for this reaſon, ought not to be cited be- 
fore the ordinary courts of judicature, but 
before that _ of the legiſlature which is 
compoſed of their own body. 
It is poſſible that the Jaw, which is clear- 
hted in one ſenſe, and blind in another, 
might in ſome caſes be too ſevere. But as 
we have already obſerved, the national 
judges are no more than the mouth that 
32 the words of the law, mere paſ- 
ve beings, incapable of moderating either 
its force or rigour. That part, therefore, of 
te legiſlative body, which we have juſt now - 
obſerved to be a neceſſary tribunal on ano- 
ther occaſion, is alſo a neceſſary tribunal 
in this; it belongs to its ſupreme authority 
to moderate hehe in favour of the law 
itſelf, by r fe the ſentence. 
It might alſo happen, that a ſubject in- 


"" crafted with the adminiliraion of public af. 


fairs, mightinfringe the rights of the people, 
and be guilty of crimes which the ordinary 


magiſtrates either could not, or would not 


puniſh. But in the legiſlative power 
cannot judge; and much leſs can it be a 
Judge in this particular caſe, where it re- 
preſents the party concerned, which is the 

ople. It can only therefore impeach: 
E before what court ſhall it bring its im- 

achment? Muſt it go and abaſe itſelf 


ore the ordinary tribunals, which are its 
inferiors, and being compoſed moreover of 


men who are choſen from the people as 
well as itſelf, will naturally be ſwayed by 
the authority of ſo powerful an accuſer ? 


No: in order to preſerve the dignity of 


the people, and the ſecurity of the ſuhject, 
the legiſlative part which repreſents the 
ple, muſt . is its charge before the 


egillative which repreſents the nobi- 
lity, who have neither the ſame intereſts 


nor the fame paſſions, 
Here is an advantage which this 
verument has over moſt of the ancient 


republics, where there was this abuſe, that. 


the people were at the- fame time both 
judge aud accuſer. 5 | 


5 


The executive power, purſuant to what 
has been already ſaid, ought to have a 
ſhare in the legiſlature by the power of 
rejecting, otherwiſe it would ſoon be ſtrip- 


pay of its prerogative, But ſhould the 
eg 


iſlative power uſurp a ſhare of the exe- 
cutive, the latter would be equally un- 
done. 

If the prince were to have a ſhare in 
the legiſlature by the power of reſolving, 
liberty would be loſt. But as it is neceſ- 
ſary he ſhould have a ſhare in the legiſla- 
ture, for the ſupport of his own preroga- 
tive, this ſhare muſt conſiſt in the power of 
rejecting. | 

The change of government at Rome 
was owing to this, that neither the ſenate, 
who had one part of the executive power, 


nor the magiſtrates, who were intruſted 


with the other, had the right of rejecting, 
oy was entirely lodged in the peo- 
ple. 

Here then is the fundamental conſtitu- 
tion of the government we are treating of. 
The legiſlative body being compoſed of 
two parts, one checks the other by the 
mutual privilege of rejecting: they are 
both checked by the exccutive power, as 
the executive is by the legiſlative. 

Theſe three powers ſhould naturally 
form a ſtate of repoſe or inaction, But as 
there is a neceſſity for movement ia the 
courſe of human affairs, they are forced to 
move, but ſtill to move in concert. 

As the executive power has no other 
part in the legiſlative than the privilege 
of rejecting, it can have no ſhare in the 
public debates. It is not even neceſſary 
that it ſhould propoſe, becauſe, as it may 
always diſapprove of the refolutions that 
ſhall be taken, it may likewiſe reje& the 
dec ſions on thoſe propoſals which were 
wade againſt its will. 

In fome ancient commonwealths, where 
public debates, were carried on by the 
people in a body, it was natural for the 
executive power to propoſe and debate 
with the people, otherwiſe their reſolutions 
muſt. have been attended with a ſtrange 
confuſion. F: | 

Were the executive power to ordain the 
raiſing of public money, otherwiſe than by 


gang 3t conſent, liberty would be at an 
end; becauſe it would become legiſlative 


in the moſt important point of legiſla- 

tion. i 
If the legiſlative power was to ſettle the 
ſubſidies, not from year to.year, but for 
: ever, 
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ever, it would run the riſk of loſing its 
liberty, becauſe the executive power would 
no longer be dependent ; and when once 
it was poſſeſſed of ſuch a tual right, 
it would be a matter of indifference, whe- 
ther it held it of itſelf, or of another. The 
ſame may be ſaid, if it ſhould fix, not from 


year to year, but for ever, the ſea and land 


forces with which it is to intruſt the exe- 
cutive power. | 

To prevent the executive power from 
being able to oppreſs, it is requiſite that 
the armies with which it is intruſted ſhould 
conſiſt of the people, and have the ſame 
ſpirit as the people; as was the caſe at 

ome till the time of Marius. Toobtain 
this end, there. are only two ways; cither 
that the perſons employed in the army 
ſhould have ſufficient property to anſwer 
for their conduct to their fellow-ſubjeRs, 
and be enliſted only for a year, as was cuſ- 
tomary at Rome: or if 


ſtanding arts compoſed chiefly of the 
moſt deſpicable part of the nation, the le- 
iſlative power ſhould have a right to diſ- 


d them as ſoon as it pleaſed; the ſol- 
diers ſhould live in common with the reſt 
of the people; and no ſeparate camp, bar- 
racks, or fortreſs, ſhould be ſuffered, 


When once an army is eſtabliſhed, it 


ought not to depend immediately on the 
legiſlative, but on the executive power; 
and this from the very nature of the thing; 
its buſineſs conſiſting more in acting than 
in deliberation. 8 
From a manner of thinking that pre- 
vails amongſt mankind, they ſet a higher 
value upon courage than timorouſneſs, on 
—_ than prudence, on ſtrength than 
counſel. Hence the army will ever de- 
ſpiſe a ſenate, and reſpect their on offi- 
cers. They will naturally flight the orders 


ſent them by a body of men, whom they 
| look upon as cowards, and therefore un- 
So that as 
ſoon as the army depends on the legiſla- 


_ worthy to command them. 


tive body, the 


vernment becomes a mi- 
litary one; 


if the contrary has ever 


happened, it has been owing to ſome ex- 
t is becauſe 


traordinary eircumſtances. 
the army has always kept divided; it is 
| e it was ed of ſeveral bodies, 


than Venice; ſhe might drown 


: 
. * 


ere ſhould be a2 


or ſtarve the revolted troops; for as they 
are not quartered in towns capable of fur. 


niſhing- them with neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 


this ſubſiſtence is of courſe precarious. 
Whoever ſhall read the admirable trea- 


tiſe of Tacitus on the manners of the Ger- 
mans, will find that it is from them the 


Engliſh have borrowed, the idea of their 


political government. This beautiful ſyſ- 


tem was invented firſt in the woods. 
As all human things have an end, the 
ſtate we are ſpeaking of will loſe its liberty, 


it will periſh. Have not Rome, Sparta, and 


Carthage periſhed? It will periſh when the 
legiſlative power ſhall be more corrupted 
than the executive. 

It is not my buſineſs to examine whether 
the Engliſh actually enjoy this liberty, or 
not. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve, that it is eſtabliſhed by their laws; 
and I enquire no further. | 

Neither do I pretend by this to.under- 
value other governments, nor to ſay that 
this extreme political liberty ought to give 


uneaſineſs to thoſe who have only a mo- 


derate ſhare of it. How ſhould I have any 
ſuch defi 


exceſs of reaſon is not always deſirable, 


and that mankind generally find their 


account better in mediums than in 
tremes? 

Harrington, in his Oc in- 
quired into the higheſt point of liberty to 
which the conſtitution of a ſtate may be 
carried. But of him indeed it may be ſaid, 


that for want of knowing the nature of 


real liberty, he buſied himſelf in purſuit 


of an imaginary one; and that he built a 
Chalcedon, though he had a Byzantium 


before his eyes.  Mentgquics. 


very of AMERICA. * 25 


» I, who think that even the 


ana, has alſo in- 


5249. Of Corvhsvs, and the Die- 


Its to be Wiebe of the Ne 


gueſe in the old world, that we are indebt- 


ed for the new; if we may call the conqueſt. 
of America an obligation, which proved ſo 
fatal to its inhabitants, and at times to the 


. 
- 


8 themſelves. 5 
Th is was doubtleſs the moſt important 


event that ever happened on our globe, 
one half of which had been hicherto Krane 


to the r. V 
e 


ſeemed abſorbed in this kind of new trea- 

tion. We fill} mention with reſpe&fel 

—— the names of 
4 


the uts, 
he Argonauts 


great or noble "before, © 


V 


: ! 


. 1 
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| who did not perform the hundredth part 
of what was done by the ſailors under 


Gama and Albuquerque. How many 


altars would have been rajſed by the 


ancients to a Greek, who had diſcover- 
ed America! and yet Bartholomew and 
Chriſtopher Columbus were not thus re- 
warded. ; 

Columbus, ſtruck with the wonderful 
expeditions of the Portugueſe, imagined 
that ſomething greater might be done; 


and from a bare inſpection of the map of 


our world, concluded that there muſt be 


another, which might be found by ailing 


always weft. He 


ad courage equal to 
his genius, or indeed ſuperior, ſeeing he 


had to ſtruggle with the prejudices of his 


contemporaries, and the repulſes of ſeveral 


' Princes to whom he tendered his ſervices, 


Genoa, which was his native country, 
treated his ſchemes as viſionary, and by 
that means loſt the only opportunity that 


could have offered of aggrandizing her 


power. Henry VII. king of England, who 


Was too greedy of money to hazard any 


on this noble attempt, would not liſten to 


| the propoſals made by Columbus's bro- 


ther; and Columbus himſelf was rejected 


by John II. of Portugal, whoſe attention 


was wholly employed _ the coaſt of 
Africa. He had no proſpect of ſucceſs in 
applying to the French, whoſe marine lay 


totally neglected, and their affairs more 


confuſed than ever, during the minority 


of Charles VIII. The emperor Maximi- 
lian had neither ports for ſhipping, money 


to fit out a fleet, nor ſufficient courage to 


Columbus to a 
country, or that 


engage in a ſcheme of this nature. The 
Venetians, indeed, might have undertaken 
it; but whether the natural averſion of the 
Genoeſe to theſe people would not ſuffer 
ly to the rivals of his 
e Venetians had no idea 


of any thing more important than the 


* 


= 


trade they carried on from Alexandria and 
in the Levant, Columbus at length fixed 
all his hopes on the court of Spain. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragon, and Iſa- 
bella, queen of Caſtile, had by their mar- 
riage united all Spain under one dominion, 


© excepting only the kingdom of Grenada, 


* * which was fill in the 
Moors; but which Ferdinand ſoon after 


3- 


% 


«<z * 


. 8 of Spain: which was afterwards 


4 * 
v. 


+ 


* 
* 


fefion of the 


took from them. The union of theſe two 
princes had prepared the way for the 


y Columbus; he was however 


RE 2 r 2 


un b 
obliged to undergo tight years of inceſſant 
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application, before Iſabella's court would 
conſent to accept of the ineſtimable benefit 
this great man offered it. | 'The bane of 
all great projects is the want of money. 
The Spaniſh court was poor; and the 

rior, Perez, and two' merchants, named 

inzono, were obliged to advance ſeven- 
teen thouſand ducats towards fitting out 
the armament. Columbus procured a pa- 
tent from the court, and at length ſet fail 
from the port of Palos in Andalufia, with 
three ſhips, on Auguſt 23, in the year 
1492. 

It was not above a month after his de- 

eee. from the Canary iflands, where he 

ad come to an anchor to get reſreſh- 
ment, when Columbus diſcovered the firſt 
iſland in America; and during this ſhort 
run, he ſuffered more from the murmurings 
and diſcontent of the people of his fleet, 
than he had done even from the refuſals of 
the princes he had applied to. This iſland, 
which he diſcovered, and named St. Sal- 
vador, lies about a thouſand leagues from 
the Canaries ; preſently after, he likewiſe 
diſcovered the Lucayan iſlands, together 
with thoſe of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, now 
called St. Domingo. 

Ferdinand and Iſabella were in the ut- 
moſt ſurprize to ſee him return, at the end 
of nine months, with ſome of the American 
natives of Hiſpaniola, ſeveral rarities from 
that country, and a quantity of gold, with 
which he orefonted'their majeſties. 

The king and queen made him ſit down 
in their preſence, coveted like a grandee of 
Spain, and created him high admiral and 
viceroy of the new world. Columbus was 
now every where looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary perſon ſent from heaven. Every 
one was vying who ſhould be foremoſt in 
aſſiſting him in his undertakings, and em- 
barking under his command. He ſoon ſet 
ſail again, with a fleet of ſeventeen ſhips. 
He now made the diſcovery of ſeveral other 
new iſfands, particularly the Caribbees and 
Jamaica. Doubt had been changed into 
admiration on his firſt voyage ; in this, ad- 
miration was turned into envy, 

He was admiral and viceroy, and to theſe 
titles might have been added that of the 
'benefaftor of Ferdinand and Iſabella. 
Nevertheleſs, he was brought home pri- 
ſoner to Spain, by judges who- had been 
purpoſely ſent out on board to. obſerve his 
conduct. As ſoon as it was known, that 
Columbus was arrived, the people ran in 
ſhoals to meet him, as the guardian _ 

; of 
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of Spain. Columbus was brought from 
the ſhip, and appeared on ſhore chained 
hands and feet. 
He had been thus treated by the orders 
of Fonſeca, biſhop of Burgos, the intendant 
of the expedition, whoſe ingratitude was as 
great as the other's ſervices, Iſabella was 
aſhamed of what ſhe ſaw, and did all in 
her power to make Columbus amends for 
the injuries done to him: however, he was 
not ſuffered to depart for four years, either 
becauſe they feared that he would ſeize 
upon what he had diſcovered for himſelf, 
or that they were willing to have time to 
obſerve his behaviour. At length he was 
ſent on another voyage to the new world ; 
and now it was, that he diſcovered the 


continent, at fix degrees diſlance from the 


uator, and ſaw that part of the coaſt on 
which Carthagena has been ſince built. 
At the time that Columbus firſt promiſed 
a new hemiſphere, it was inſiſted upon that 
no ſuch hemiſphere could exiſt; and after 
he had made the aQual diſcovery of it, it 
was pretended that it had been known long 
before. I ſhall not mention one Martin 
Behem, of Nuremberg, who, it is ſaid, 
went from that city to the ſtraits of Ma- 
ellan in 1990s with a patent from the 
cheſs of Burgundy, who, as ſhe was not 
alive at that time, could not iſſue patents. 
Nor ſhall I take notice of the pretended 
charts of this Martin Behem, which are 
ſtill ſhewn ; nor of the evident contradic- 
tions which diſcredit this ſtory : but, in 
ſhort, it was not pretended that Martin 
Behem had peopled America ; the honour 
was given to the Carthaginians, and a book 
of Ariſtotle was quoted on the occaſion, 
which he never wrote, Some found out 
a conformity between ſome words in the 


Caribbee and Hebrew languages, and did 


not fail to follow ſo fine an opening. 


Others were poſitive that the children of 


Noah, after ſettling in Siberia, paſſed from 


thence over to Canada on the ice; and that 


their deſcendants, afterwards born in Ca- 
nada, had gone and peopled Peru. Ac- 
cording to others again, the Chineſe and 
Japaneſe ſent colonies into America, and 
carried over lions with them for their di- 
verſion, though there are no lions either in 
China or Japan, In this manner have many 
learned men argued upon the diſcoveries 
made by men of genius, If it ſhould be 


\ aſked, how men firſt came upon the conti- 
nent of Ameriga? is it not eaſily anſwered, 
ers placed there by the ſame, 


es trees and graſs to grow? 


. 
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The 2 which Columbus made to 
ſome of thoſe who envied him the high 
reputation he had gained, is ſtill famous, 
Theſe people pretended that nothing could 
be more eaſy than the diſcoveries he had 
made; upon which he propoſed to them to 
ſet an egg upright on one of its ends ; but 
when they had tried in vain to do it, he 
broke one end of the egg, and ſet it up- 
right with eaſe. They told him any one 
could do that: How comes it then, replied 
Columbus, that not one among you thoughr 
of it? This ſtory is related of Brunelleſ- 
chi, who improved architecture at Florence 
many years before Columbus was born. 
Moſt bon mots are only the repetition of 
things that have been faid before. 
The aſhes of Columbus cannot be af- 
fected by the reputation he gained while 
living, in having doubled for us the works 
of the creation, But mankind delight to 
do juſtice tothe illuſtrious dead, either from 
a vain hope that they enhance thereby the 
merit of the living, or that they are na- 
turally fond of truth. Americo Veſpucci, 


whom we call Americus Veſpuſius, a mer- 


chant of Florence, had the honour of giv- 


ing his name to this new half of the globe, 


in which he did not poſſeſs one acre of 
land, and pretended to be the firſt who diſ- 
covered the continent. But ſuppoſing it 
true, that he was the firſt diſcoverer, the 


glory was certainly due to him, who had 


penetration and courage to undertake 
and perform the firſt voyage. Honour, as 
Newton ſays in his diſpute with Leibnitz, 
is due only to the firſt inventor; thoſe that 
follow after are only his ſcholars. Colum- 
bus had made three voyages, as admiral 
and viceroy, five years before Americus 
Veſpuſius had made one as a geographer, 
under the command of Admiral Ojeda; but 


this latter writing to his friends at Florence. 


that he had diſcovered a new world, they 
believed him on his word; and the citizens 
of Florence decreed, that a grand illumina- 


tion ſhould be made before the door of his 


houſe every three years, on the feaſt of All 
Saints. And yet could this man be faid to 
deſerve any honours, for happening to be 
on board a fleet that, in 2775 falled along 
the coaſt of Brazil, when Columbus had, 
five years before, pointed out the way to 
the reſt of the world ? 
There has lately appeared at Florence 
a life of this Americus Veſpuſins, which 


ſeems to be written with very little regard 


to truth, and without any concluſive rea- 
ning. Several French authors are there 
"LES: __ complained 
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complained of, who have done juſtice to 
Columbus's merit ; but the writer ſhould 
not have fallen upon the French authors, 
but on the Spaniſh, who were the firſt that 
did this juſtice. This writer ſays, that “he 
„will confound the vanity of the French 
« nation, who have always attacked with 
* impunity the honour and ſucceſs of the 
« Italian nation.” What vanity can there 
be in ſaying, that it was a Genoeſe who 
firſt diſcovered America? or how is the 
honour of the Italian nation injured m 
owning, that it was to an Italian, born in 
Genoa, that we are indebted for the new 
world? I purpoſely remark this want of 
equity, good. breeding, and good-ſenſe, as 
we have too many examples of it; and I 
muſt ſay, that the good French writers 
have in general been the leaſt guilty of this 
infufferable fault; and one great reaſon of 
their being ſo univerſally read throughout 
Europe, is their doing juſtice to all na- 
tions. "2 
The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, and of 
the continent, were a new race of men. 
They were all without beards, and were as 
much aſtoniſhe1 at the faces of the Spani- 
ards, as they were at their ſhips and artil- 


tery : they at firſt looked upon theſe new 


viſitors as monſters or gods, who had come 
out of the ſxy or the ſea, Theſe voyages, 
and thoſe of the Portugueſe, had now taught 
us how inconſiderable a ſpot of the globe 
our Europe was, and what an aſtoniſhin 
variety reigns in the world. Indoſtan was 
known to be inhabited by a race of men 
whoſe complexions were yellow. Ja Africa 
and Aſia, at ſome diitance from the equa- 
tor, there had been found ſeveral kinds of 
black men; and after travellers had pene- 
trated into America as far as the line, they 
met with a race of people who were tolera- 
bly white. The natives of Brazil are of 
the colour of bronze. The. Chineſe ſtill 
appear to differ entirely from the reſt of 
mankind, in the make of their eyes and 
noſes. But what is ſtill to be remarked is, 
that into whatſoever regions theſe various 
races are tranſplanted, their complexions 
never change, unleſs they mingle wich the 
natives of the country. The mucous 
membrane of the negroes, which is known 
to be of a black colout, is a manifeſt proof 
that there is a differential principle in each 
ſpecies of men, as well as plants. 
ant upon this principle, nature 


has formed the different degrees of genius, 


and the characters of nations, which are 


feldour known to change. Hence the no- 


groes are ſlaves to other men, and are pur- 
chaſed on the coaſt of Africa, like beaſts, 
for a ſum of money; and the vaſt multi- 
tudes of negroes tranſplanted into our 
American colonies, ſerve as ſlaves under a 
very inconſiderable number of Europeans. 
Experience has likewiſe taught us how 
great a ſuperiority the Europeans have 
over the Americans, who are every where 
eaſily overcome, and have not dared to 
attempt a revolution, though a thouſand 
to one ſuperior in numbers. 

This part of America was alſo remark. 
able on account of its animals and plants, 
which are not to be found in the other three 
parts of the world, and which are of fo 
great uſe to us. Horſes, corn of all kinds, 
and iron, were not wanting in Mexico and 
Peru; and among the many valuable com- 
modities unknown to the old world, cochi- 
neal was the principal, and was brought uz 
from tnis country. Its uſe in dying has 
now made us ſorget the ſcarlet, which for 
time immemorial had been the only thing 
known for giving a fine red colour. 

The importation of cochineal was ſoon 
ſucceeded by that of indigo, cacao, vahille, 
and thoſe woods which ſerve fer ornament 
and medicinal purpoſes, particularly the 

uinquina, or jeſuits bark, which is the only 
pecihc againit intermitting fevers. Na- 
ture has placed this remedy in the moun- 
tains of Peru, whilft ſhe had diſperſed the 
diſeaſe it cured through all the reſt of the 
world. This new continent likewiſe fur- 
niſhed pearls, coloured ſtones, and dia- 
monds. | 

It is certain, that America at preſent 
furniſhes the meaneſt citizen of Eu:ope 
with his conveniencies and pleaſures. The 
gold and filver mines, at their firſt diſco- 
very, were of ſervice only to the kings of 
Spain and the - merchants ; the reſt of the 
world was impoveriſhed by them, for the 
great multitudes who did not follow buſi- 
neſs, found themſelves poſſeſſed of a very 
ſmall quantity of ſpecie, in compariſon with 
the immenſe ſums accumulated by thoſe, 
who had the advantage of the firſt diſco- 
veries. But by degrees, the great quan- 
tity of gold and filver which was ſent from 
America, was diſperſed throughout all Eu- 
rope, and by paſſing into à number of 
hands, the diſtribution is become more 

ra The n= of commodities is like- 
wiſe increaſed in Europe, in proportion to 
the increaſe of ſpecie. 8 

To comprehend how the treaſures of 
America paſſed from the poſſeſſion of the 
"ds Spaniards 
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Spaniards into that of other nations, it will 
be ſufficient to conſider theſe two things: 
the uſe which Charles V. and Philip II. 
made of their money; and the manner in 
which other nations acquired a ſhare in the 
wealth of Peru. | 

. The emperor Charles V. who was always 
travelling, and always at war, neceſſarily 
diſperſed a great quantity of that ſpecie 
which he received from Mexico and Petru, 


| 23 Germany and Italy. When he 


ſent his ſon Philip over to England, to 
marry queen Mary, and take upon him 
the title of King of England, that prince 
depoſited in the tower of London twenty- 
ſeven large cheſts of filver in bars, and an 
hundred horſe-loads of gold and filver 
coin, The troubles in Flanders, and the 
intrigues of the league in France, coſt this 
Philip,, according to his own confeſſion, 
above three thouland millions of livres of 
our money, | 
The manner in which the gold and filver 
of Peru is diſtributed among all the peo- 
ple of Europe, and from thence 1s ſent to 
the Eaſt-Indies, is a ſurpriſing, though 
well known cycumſtance. By a ſtrict law 
enacted by Ferdinand and Iſabella, and af- 
terwards confirmed by Charles V. and all 
the kings of Spain, all other nations were 
not only excluded the entrance into any of 
the ports in Spaniſh America, but likewiſe 
from having the leaſt ſhare, directly or in- 
directiy, in the trade of that part of the 
world. Que would have imayined, that 
this law would have enabled the Spaniards 
to ſubdue all Europe; and yet Spain ſub- 
fiſts only by the continual violation of this 
very law, It can hardly furnich exports 
ſor America to the value of four millions; 
whereas the reſt of Europe ſometimes ſend 
over merchandixe to the amount of near 
fifty millions, This prodigious trade of 
the nations at enmity or in alliance with 
Spain, is carried on by the Spaniards them- 
ſelves, who are always faithful in their 
dealings with individuals, and always 
cheating their king. The Spaniards gave 
no ſecurity to. foreign merchants for the 
performance of their contracts; a mutual 
credit, without which there never could 
hive been any commerce, ſupplies the place 
of other obligations. | 
The manner in which the Spaniards for 
a long time conſigned the go'd and filver 
to foreigners, which was brought home by 
their galleons, was ſtill more ng. 
The Spaniard, who at Cadiz is properly 


factor for the foreigner, delivered the bul- 
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lion he received to the care of certain bra. 
voes, called Meteors: theſe, armed with 
piſtols at their belt, and a long ſword, car- 
ried the bullion in parcels properly mark- 
ed, to the ramparts, and flung them over 
to other meteors, who waited below, and 
carried them to the boats which were to re- 
ceive them, and theſe boats carried theta 
on board the ſhips in the road. Theſe me- 
teors and the factors, together with the 
commiſſaries and the guards, who never 
diſturbed them, had each a ſtated fee, and 
the foreign merchant was never cheated, 
The king, who received a duty upon this 
money at the arrival of the galleons, was 
likewiſe a gainer; ſo that, properly ſpeak- 
ing, the law only was cheated; a law which 
would be abſolutely uſeleſs if not eluded, 
and which, nevertheleſs, cannot yet be 
abrogated, becauſe old prejudices are al- 
ways the moſt difficult to be overcome 
amongſt men. 

The greateſt inſtance of the violation of 
this Jaw, and of the fidelity of the Spani- 
ards, was in the year 1684, when war was 
declared between France and Spain, His 
catholic majeſty endeavoured to ſeize up- 
on the effects of all the French in his 
kingdom; but he in vain ifſued edicts and 
admonitions, inquiries and excommunica- 
tions; not a ſingle Spaniſh factor would 
betray his French correſpondent, This 
fidelity, which does ſo much honour to the 


Spaniſh nation, plainly ſhews, that men 


only willingly obey thoſe laws, which they 

themſelves have made for the good of ſo- 

ciety, and that thoſe which are the mere 

effects of a ſovereign's will, always meet 
with oppoſition. 

As the diſcovery of America was at firſt 
the ſource of much good to the Spaniards, 
it afterwards occaſioned them many and 
conſiderable evils. One has been, 4 de- 
priving that kingdom of its ſubjects, by the 
great numbers neceſſarily required to peo- 
ple the colonies: another was, the infect- 
ing the world with a diſeaſe, which was be- 
fore known only in the new world, and par- 
ticularly in the iſland of Hiſpaniola. Se- 
veral of the companions of Chriſtopher 
Columbus returned home jafected with 
this contagion, which afterwards ſpread 
over Europe. It is certain, that this poi- 
ſon, which taints the ſprings of life, was 
peculiar to America, as the plague and the 
ſnall-pox were diſeaſes 9 ende- 
mial to the ſouthern parts of Numidia. 
We are not to believe, that the eating of 
human fleſh, practiſed by ſome of the 
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American ſavages, occaſioned this diſor- 
der. There were no cannibals on the 
iſland of Hiſpaniola, where it was moſt fre- 
you and inveterate ; neither are we to 
ſuppoſe, with ſome, that it proceeded from 
too great an exceſs of ſenſual pleaſures. 
Nature bad never puniſhed exceſſes of this 
kind with ſuch diſorders in the world; and 
even to this day, we find that a momentary 
indulgence, which has been paſſed for eight 
or ten years, may bring this cruel and 
ſhameful ſcourge upon the chaſteſt union, 

The great Columbus, after having built 
ſeveral houſes on theſe iſlands, and diſco- 
vered the continent, returned to Spain, 
where he enjoyed a reputation unſullied by 
rapine or cruelty, and died at Valladolid 
in 1506. But the governors of Cuba and 
Hiſpanio!a, who ſucceeded him, being per- 
ſuaded that theſe provinces furniſhed gold, 
reſolved to make the diſcovery at the price 
of the lives of the inhabitants. In ſhort, 
whether they thought the natives had con- 
ceived an implacable hatred to them; or 
that they were apprehenſive of their ſu- 

perior numbers; or that the rage of ſlaugh- 
ter, when once begun, knows no bounds, 
they, in the ſpace of a few years, entirely 
depopulated Hiſpaniola and Cuba, the for- 
mer of which contained three millions of 
inhabitants, and the latter above ſix hun- 
dred thouſand. : 

Bartholomew de la Caſas, biſhop of 
Chiapa, who was an eye-witneſs to theſe 
deſolations, relates, that they hunted down 
the natives with dogs. Theſe wretched 
ſavages, almoſt naked and without arms, 
were. purſued like wild beaſts in the fo- 
reſts, devoured alive by dogs, ſhot to 
death, or ſurpriſed and burnt in their habi- 
- . tations. - 

He farther declares, from ocular teſli- 
mony, that they frequently cauſed a num- 
ber of theſe miſerable wretches to be ſum- 
moned by a prieſt to come in, and ſubmit 
to the Chriſtian religion, and to the king 
of Spain; and that after this ceremony, 
which was only an additional a& of in- 
juſtice, they put them to death without the 
leaſt remorſe.— believe that De la Caſas 


has exaggerated in many parts of his rela- 


tion; but, allowing him to have ſaid ten 
times more than is truth, there remains 
enough to make us ſhudder with horror. 
It may ſeem ſurpriſing, that this maſ- 
ſacre of a whole race of men could have 
been carried on in the fight, and under 
the adminiflration of ſeveral religious of 
he order of St Jerome; for we know that 


Cardinal Ximenes, who was prime miniſler 
of Caſtile before the time of Charles V. 
ſent over four monks of this order, in qua- 
lity of preſidents of the royal council of 
the iſland. Doubtleſs they were not able 
to reſiſt the torrent ; and the hatred of the 
natives to their new maſters, being with 
juſt reaſon become implacable, rendered 
their deſtruction unhappily neceſſary. 
Voltaire. 


$ 250. The Influence of the Progreſs of 
Science on th: Manners and Character. 
of Men. 0 


The progreſs of ſcience, and the culti- 
vation of literature, had conſiderable effect 
in changing the manners of the European 
nations, and introducing that civility and 
refinement by which they are now diſtin- 
guiſhed. At the time when their empire 
was overturned, the Romans, though they 
had loſt that correct taſte which bas ren- 
dered the productions of their anceſtors the 
ſtandards of excellence, and models for 


imitation to ſucceeding ages, ſtill preſerved 


their love of letters, and cultivated the arts 
with great ardour. But rude Barbarians 
were ſo far from being ſtruck with any ad- 
miration of theſe unknown accompliſh- 
ments, that they deſpiſed them. hey 
were not arrived at that ſtate of ſociety, in 
which thoſe faculties of the human mind, 
that have beauty and elegance for their 
objects, begin to unfold themſelves. They 
were ſtrangers to all thoſe wants and de- 
fires which are the parents of ingenious in- 
vention ; and as they did not comprehend 
either the merit or utility of the Roman, 
arts, they deſtroyed the monuments of 
them, with induſtry not inferiorto that with 
which their poſterity have ſince ſtudied to 
preſerve, or to recover them. "The con- 


vulſions occafoned by their fettlement in 


the empire; the frequent as well as violent 
revolutions in every kingdom which they 
eſtabliſhed ; together with the intcrior de- 
ſects in the form of government which they 
introduced, baniſhed ſecurity and leiſure; 
prevented the growth of taſte or the culture 
of ſcience; and kept Europe, during ſe- 
veral centuries, in a ſtate of ignorance. 
But as ſoon ax liberty and independence 
began to be felt by every part of the com- 
mynity, and communicated ſome taſle of 
the advantages ariſing from commerce, 
from public order, and from pertoral ſe- 
curity, the human'mind became conſcious 
of powers which it did not formerly per- 
ceive, ard fond of occupations or r 
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of which it was formerly incapable. To- 
wards the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, WE diſcern the firſt ſymptoms of its 
awakening from that lethargy in which it 
had long been ſunk, and obſerve it turning 
with curioſity and attention towards new 
objects. | 
The firſt literary efforts, however, of 
the European nations, in the middle ages, 
were extremely ill-direted. Among na- 
tions, as well as individuals, the powers of 
imagination attain ſome degree of vigour 
before the intellectual faculties are much 
exerciſed in ſpeculative or abſtract diſqui- 
ſition. Men are poets before they are phi- 
loſophers. They feel with ſenſibility, and 
deſcribe with force, when they have made 
but little progreſs in inveſtigation or rea- 
ſoning. The age of Homer and of Heſiod 
long preceded that of Thales, or of So- 
crates. But unhappily for literature, our 
anceſtors, deviating from this courſe which 
nature points out, plunged at once into the 
depths of abſtruſe and metaphyſical en- 
uiry. They had been converted to the 
hriſtian faith ſoon after they ſettled in 
their new conqueſts: but they did not re- 
ceive it pure. The preſumption of men 
had added to the ſimple and inſtructive 
doctrines of Chriſtianity, the theories of a 
vain philoſophy, that attempted to pene- 
trate into myſteries, and to decide queſtions 
which the limited faculties of the human 
mind are unable to comprehend, or to re- 


ſalve. Theſe over curious ſpeculations were 


incorporated with the ſyſtem of religion, 
and came to be conſidered as the moſt eſ- 
ſential part of it. As ſoon, then, as cu- 
riolity prompted men to inquire and to 
reaſon, theſe were the ſubje&s which firſt 
preſented themſelves, and engaged their 
attention. The ſcholaſtic theology, with 
its infinite train of bold diſquiſitions, and 
ſubtile diſtinctions concerning points which 
are not the object of human reaſon, was 
the firſt production of the ſpirit of enquiry 
after it began to reſume tome degree of 
activity and vigour in Europe. 


It was not this circumſtance alone that 


gave ſuch a wrong turn to the minds of 
men, when they began again to exerciſe 
' talents which they had 6 long 9 
Moſt of the perſons who attempt 
vive literature in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, had received inſtruction, or de- 
rived their principles of ſcience from the 
Greeks in | ealtern emoire, or from the 


Arabians in Spain and Africa, Both theſe 
people, acute and inquiſitive to exceſs, cor- 


to re- 
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rupted thoſe ſciences which they cultivated. 

The former rendered theology a ſyſtem of 

ſpeculative refinement, or of endleſs con- 

troverſy. The latter communicated to 

a ſpirit of metaphyſical and fri- 
u 


volous ſubtlety. Miſled by theſe guides, 
the perſons who firſt applied to ſcience were 
involved in a'maze of intricate inquiries. 
Inſtead of allowing their fancy to take its 
natural range, and to produce ſuch works 
of invention as might have improved their 
taſte, and refined their ſentiments 3 inſtead 
of cultivating thoſe arts which embelliſh 
human life, and render it comfortable; 
they were fettered by authority ; they were 
led aſtray by example, and waſted the whole 
force of their genius in ſpeculations as un- 
availing as they were difficult. : 

But fruitleſs and ill-directed as theſe 
ſpeculations were, their novelty rouſed, 
and their boldneſs intereſted, the human 
mind. The ardour with which men pur- 
ſued theſe uninviting ſtudies was aſtoniſh- 
ing. Genuine philoſophy was never cul- 
tivated, in any enlightened age, with greater 
zeal. Schools, upon the model of thoſe. 
inſtituted by Charlemagne, were opened in 
every cathedral, and almoſt in every mo- 
naſtery of note. Colleges and univerſities 
were erected, and formed into communi- 
ties, or corporations, L by their 
own laws, and inveſted with ſeparate and 
extenſive juriſdiction over their own mem 
bers. A regular courſe of ſtudies was. 
planned. Privileges of great value were 
conferred on maſters and ſcholars. Aca- 
demical titles and honours of various kinds 
were invented, as a recompence for both. 
Nor was it in the ſchools alone that ſupe - 
riority in ſcience led to reputation and au- 
thority ; it became the object of reſpect in 
life, and advanced ſuch as acquired it to a 
rank of no inconſiderable eminence. Al- 
lared by all theſe advantages, an incredible. 
number of ſtudents reſorted to theſe new. 
ſeats of learning, and crowded with eager- 
neſs into that new path which was open to 
fame and diſtinftion © © 

But how conſiderable ſoever theſe firſt, 
efforts may appear, there was one circum-. 
ſtance which prevented the effects of them 
from being as extenſive as they ought to have 
been. All the languages in Europe, during 
the period under review *, were barbarqus. 
They were deſtitute of ha oe of force, 
and even of perſpicuity. No attempt had 

From the ſubverſion of the Roman empire to 
the beginning of the ſixteert i ceatury. ont] 
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been hitherto made to improve or to poliſh 
them. The Latin tongue was conſecrated 
by the church to religion. Cuſtom, with 
authority ſcarce leſs ſacred, had appropri- 
ated it to literature. All the ſciences cul- 
tivated in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies were taught in Latin, All the books 
with reſpe& to them, were written in that 
language. To have treated of any im- 
Ort ſubject ina modern language, would 
ave been deemed a degradation of it. 
'This confined ſcience within a very nar- 
row circle, The learned alone were ad- 
mitted into the temple of knowledge; the 
gate was ſhut againſt all others, who were 
allowed to remain involved in their former 
darkneſs and ignorance. | 


But though ſcience was thus prevented, 


during ſeveral ages, from diffuſing uſelf 
through ſociety, and its influence was cir- 
cumſcribed, the progreſs of it may be men- 
tioned, nevertheleſs, among the great cauſes 
which contributed to introduce a change 
of manners into Europe. That ardent, 
though ill- judged, ſpirit of inquiry, which 
I have deſcribed, occaſioned a fermentation 
mind, which put ingenuity and inven- 
tion in motion, and gave them vigour. It 
led men to a new employment of their fa- 
culties, which they found to be agreeable, 
as well as intereſting. It accuſtomed them 
to exerciſes and occupations which tended 
to ſoften their manners, and to give them 
ſome reliſh for thoſe gentle yirtues which 
are peculiar to nations among whom ſci- 
ence hath been cultivated with ſucceſs. 


$ 251. On the . 7 + 6 by the Lacs- 
" DZMONIANS and ATHENIANS 10 old 

Ic Mig Ace Tort ke 
e of ſome play . er in 


honour of the commonwealth, that an old 


gentleman came too late for a place ſuit- 
able to his ago and quality. Many of the 
young gentlemen, who obſerved the diffi- 
culty and confuſion he was in, made ſigns 
to him that they would accommodate him 
if he * N they fat * good 1 N 
buſtled throu e crowd acco ; 
but when he ee. the ſears to Which L 
was invited, the jeſt was, to ſit cloſe and 
expoſe ham as he ſtood, out of countenance, 
td the whole audience, The frolic went 
round all 1 N bas 
ole occafior re were alſo parti 
. aſſigned for foreigners: when the 
good. man fulked towards the boxes ap- 


: 
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pointed for the Lacedzmonians, that ho- 


neſt people, more virtuous than polite, roſe 
up all to a man, and, with the greateſt re- 
ſpeR, received him among them. The 
Athenians, being ſuddenly touched with a 
ſenſe of the Spartan virtue, and their own 
A gave a thunder of applauſe; 
and the old man cried out, « The Athe- 
«« nians underſtand what is good, but the 
« Lacedzmonians practiſe it.” 
Spectator. 


$ 252. On PzTvus and ARRIA. 
In the reign of Claudius, the Roman 
emperor, Arria, the wife of Czcinna Pztus, 


was an illuſtrious pattern of magnanimity 
and conjugal affection. 


It happened that her huſband and her 


ſon were both, at the ſame time, attacked 
with a dangerous illneſs. The ſon died. 
He was a youth endowed with every qua- 
lity of mind and perſon which could A 546 
him to his parents. His mother's heart 
was torn with all the anguiſh of grief; yet 
ſhe reſolved to conceal the diſtre fling event 
from her huſband. She prepared and con- 
ducted his funeral fo privately, that Pztus 
did not know of his death. Whenever ſhe 
came into her huſband's bed-chamber, ſhe 
pretended her ſon was better ; and, as of- 
ten as he inquired after his health, would 
anſwer, that he had reſted well, or had 
eaten with an appetite, When ſhe found 
that ſhe could no longer reſtrain her grief, 
but her tears were guſhing out, ſhe would 


leave the room, and, having given vent to 


her on, return again with dry eyes 
and 4 Pt ay as if ſhe bad [fe 
her ſorrow behind her at the door of the 
chamber. | 

Camillus Scribonianus, the governor of 
Dalmatia, having taken W. arms againſt 
Claudius, Pætus joined himſelf to his party, 
and was ſoon after taken priſoner, and 


brought ta Rome. When the guards were 


ing to put him on board the ſhip, Arria 

ought them that ſhe.might be permitted 
to go with him. * Certainly,” faid ſhe, 
« you cannot refuſe a man of conſular dig- 
« nity, as he is, a few attendants to wait 
upon him; but, if you will take me, I 
« alone will perform their office.” This 
favour, however, was refuſed ; upon which 
ſhe hired a ſmall fiſhing veſſel, and boldly 
ventured to follow the ſhip. 

Returning to Rome, Arria met the wife 
of Scribonianus in the emperor's palace, 
who preſſing her to diſcover all that ſhe 
knew of the inſurrection. What!“ = 
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ſhe, „ ſhall J regard thy advice, who ſaw 
« thy huſband murdered in thy very arms, 
« and yet ſurviveſt him?“ 

Pztus being condemned to die, Arria 
formed a deliberate reſolution to ſhare his 
fate, and made no ſecret of her intention. 
Thraſea, who married her daughter, at- 
tempting to diſſuade her from her purpoſe, 
amoug other arguments which he uſed, 
ſaid to her, Would you then, if my life 
« were to be taken from me, adviſe your 
« daughter to die with me?“ « Moſt cer- 

tainly I would,” ſhe replied, “if ſhe 
„ had lived as long, and in as much 
« harmony with you, as I have lived with 
« Pz;us.” | 

Perſiſting in her determination, ſhe ſouud 
means to provide herſelf with a dagger: 
and one day, when ſhe obſerved a more 
than uſual gloom on the countenance of 
Pztus, and perceived that death by the 
hand of the executioner appeared to him 
more terrible than in the field of glory 

2rhaps, too, ſenſible that it was chiefly for 

r ſake that he wiſhed to live—ſhe drew 
the dagger from her fide, and ſtabbed her- 
ſelf before his eyes. Then inſtantly pluck- 
ing the weapon from her breaſt, ſhe pre- 
ſented it to her huſband, ſaying, « My 
„ Pztus, it is not painful .“ Pliny. 


5 253. AnpoLonymus raiſed to the 


Government of S Don. 
The city of Sidon having ſurrendered 
to Alexander, he ordered Hephzftion to 
beſtow the crown on him whom the Sido- 
nians ſhould think moſt worthy of that ho- 
nour. Hephæſtion being at that time re- 
ſident with two young men of diſtinction, 
offered them the kingdom; but they re- 


fuſed it, telling him it was contrary to 
the laws of their country, to admit any one 


to that honour, who was not of the ro 
family. He then, having expreſſed hi 
admiration of their dilintereſted ſpirir, de- 
fired them to name one of the royal race, 
who might remember that he received the 
crown through their hands. Overlookin 
many who would have been ambitious: o 
this high honour, they made choice of Ab- 
dolonymus, whoſe fingular merit had rew- 


Ia the Tatler, No. 72, a fancy piece is drawn, 
founded on the principal fact in this tory, but 
wholly fictiious in the circumſtances of the tale. 
The author, miſtaking Czcinna Prætus for Thra- 
ſea Pztus, has accuſed even Nero unjuſtly ; charg- 
ing bim with an action which certainly 
to Claudius. See Pliny's Epiſtles, Bool iii. Ep. 

8 Caſſias, Lib. Is, ang Tacitus, Lib» xvi. 


_« for when I 


dered him conſpicuous even in the vale of 


obſcurity, Though cemotely related to the 
royal family, a ſeries of misfortunes had 
reduced him to the neceſſity of cultivating 
a garden, for a ſmall ſtipend, in the ſuburbs 
of the eity. 

While Abdolonymus was buſily employ- 
ed in weeding his garden, the two friends 
of Hephzſtion, bearing in their hands the 
enſigns of royalty, approached him, and 
ſaluted him king, informing him that Alex- 
ander had appointed him to that office; 
and 3 him immediately to exchange 
his ruſtic garb, and utenfils of huſbandry, . 
for the regal robe and ſceptre. At the 
ſame time, they urged him, when he ſhould 
be ſeated on the throne, and have a na- 
tion in his power, not to forget the 
3 condition from which he had been 
raiſed, 

All this, at the firſt, ap to Abdo- 
lonymus as an illuſion of the fancy, or aa 
inſult offered to his poverty. He requeſted | 
them not to trouble him farther "is their 
impertinent jeſts, and to find ſome other 
way of amuſing themſelves, which might 
leave' him in the peaceable enjoyment of 
his obſcure habĩtation.— At length, how- 
ever, they convinced him that they were 
ſerious in their propoſal, and prevailed upon 
him to accept the regal office, and accom- 


pany them to the e. 


No ſooner was be in poſſeſſion of the 
overnment, than pride and envy ereated 
im enemies, who whiſpered their murmurs 
in every place, till at laſt they reached the 
ear of Alexander; who, commanding the 
new-eleQed prince to be ſent for, required 
of him, with what temper of mind he had 
borne his poverty. Would to Heaven, 
replied Abdolonymus, that I may be able 
« to bear my crown with equal moderation: 
ſſeſſed little, I wanted no- 
thing: thele hands ſupplied me with 
« whatever I deſired. From this anſwer, 
Alexander formed ſo high an idea of his 
wiſdom, that he confirmed the choice which - 
had been made, and annexed a neighbour. 
ing province to the government of Sidon. 

Refegnation * the Emperor 
_ Crartss V. 3 

Charles reſolved to reſign bis kingdoms 
to his ſon, with a ſolemnity ſuitable to the 
i of the tranſaction; and to 594 

uch 
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form this laſt act of ſovereignty with 

formal pomp, as might leave an indelible 

impreſſion on the minds, not only of his 
ſubjects, 
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ſubjects, but of his ſucceſſor. With this 
view, he called Philip out of England, 
where the peevith temper of his queen, 
which increaſed with her deſpair of having 
iſſue, rendered him extremely unhappy ; 
and the jealouſy of the Engliſh left hi 
no hopes of obtaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having aſſembled the ſtates of the 
Low Countries, at Bruſſels, on the twenty- 
fifth of October, one thouſand five hundred 
and fifty-five, Charles ſeated himſelf, for 
the laſt time, in the chair of ſtate ; on one 
fide of which was placed his fon, and on the 
other his ſiſter, the queen of Hungary, re- 
gent of the Netherlands; with a ſplendid 
* Fetinue of the grandees of Spain, and 
Princes of the empire, ſtanding behind him. 
The prefident of the council of Flanders, 
by his command, explained, in a few words, 
his intention in calling this extraordinary 
meeting of the ſtates. He then read the 
inſtrument of reſignation, by which Charles 
ſurrendered to his ſon Philip all his terri- 
tories, juriſdiction, and authority in the Low 
Countries; abſalving his ſubjects there 
from their oath of allegiance to him, which 
he required them to transfer to Philip, his 
lawful heir, and to ſerve him with the ſame 
loyalty and zeal which they had manifeſted, 
during ſo long a courſe of years, in ſupport 
of his government. 

Charles then roſe from his ſeat, and 


leaning on the ſhoulder of the prince of 


Orange, becauſe he was unable to ſtand 
without ſupport, he addreſſed himſelf to the 
audience, and, from a paper which he held 
jn his hand, in order to aſſiſt his memory, 
he recounted with dignity, but without 
oftentation, all the great things which he 
had undertaken and performed ſince the 
commencement of his adminiſtration, He 
obſerved, that, from the ſeventeenth year 
of his age, he had dedicated all his thoughts 
and attention to public objects; reſerving 
no portion of his time for the indulgence 
of his eaſe, and very little for the enjoy- 
ment of private pleaſure : that, either in 
a pacific or hoſtile manner, he had viſited 


Germany nine times, Spain ſix times, France 
four times, Italy ſeven times, the Low Coun- 


tries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by 
ſea : that, while his health permitted him 
to diſcharge his duty, and the vigour of 
his conſtitution was equal, in any degree, 
to the arduous office of 8 ſuch ex- 
tenſive dominions, he never ſhunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue ; that 


of's 


now, when his health was broken, and his 
vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incur- 
able diſtemper, his growing infirmities ad- 
moniſhed him to retire; nor was he ſo fond 
of reigning, as to retain the ſceptre in an 
impotent hand, which was no longer able 
to protect his ſubjects, or to render them 
happy : that, inſtead of a ſovereign worn 


out with diſeaſes, and ſcarcely half alive, 


he gave them one in the prime of life, ac- 
cuſtomed already to govern, and who added 
to the vigour of youth, all the attention and 
ſagacity of maturer years: that if, during 


the courſe of a long adminiſtration, he had 


committed any material error in govern- 
ment; or if, under the preſſure of ſo many 
and great affairs, and amidſt the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to 
them, he had either neglected, or injured 
any of his ſubjects, he now implored their 
forgiveneſs : that, for his part, he ſhould 
ever retain a grateful ſenſe of their fidelity 
and attachment, and would carry the re- 
membrance of it along with him to the 
ro of his retreat, as his ſweeteſt conſo- 
ation, as well as the beſt reward for all 
his ſervices; and, in his laſt praye to Al- 
mighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
wiſhes for their welfare. 

Then, turning towards Philip, who fell 
on his knees, and kiſſed his father's hand, 
« If,” ſays he, “ I had left you by my 
« death, this rich inheritance, to which [ 
« have made ſuch large additions, ſome 
« regard would have been juſtly due to my 
« memory on that account: but now, when 
« I voluntarily reſign to you what I might 
« ſtill have retained, I may well expect 
« the warmeſt expreſſions of thanks on 
« your part. With theſe, however, I diſ- 
« pena; and ſhall conſider your concern 

or the welfare of your ſubjects, and your 
« love of them, as the beſt and moſt ac- 
«« ceptable teſtimony of your gratitude to 
* me. It is in your power, by a wiſe and 
« virtuous adminiſtration, to juſtify the 
« extraordinary proof which I this day 
85 give of my paternal affection; and to 

emonſtrate, that you are worthy of the 
« confidence which I repoſe in you. Pre- 
« ſerve an inviolable regard for religion ; 
« maintain the Catholic faith in its purity ; 
« let the laws of your country be ſacred in 
«« your eyes; encroach not on the rights 


„ and privileges of your people: and, if 


« the time thall ever come, when you ſhall 

« wiſh to enjoy the angela of private 

« life, may you have a fon endowed 2 
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“ ſuch qualities, that you can reſign your 
10 tre to him with as much ſatisfaction 
« as I give up mine to | + ae 

As ſoon as Charles had finiſhed this long 
addreſs to his ſubjects, and to their new ſo- 
vereign, he ſunk into the chair, exhauſted, 
and ready to faint with che fatigue of ſuch 
an extraordinary effort, During his diſ- 
courſe, the whole audience melted into 
tears; ſome, from admiration of his mag- 
nanimity ; others, ſoftened by the expreſ- 
fions of tenderneſs towards his ſon, and of 
love to his people; and all were affected 
with the deepeſt ſorrow, at looſing a ſove- 
reign, who had diſtinguiſhed the Nether- 
lands, his native country, with particular 
marks of his regard and attachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Charles, in an 
aſſembly no leſs ſplendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, reſigned to his 
ſon the crowns of Spain, with all the ter- 
ritories depending on them, both in the 
Old and in the New World. Of all theſe 
vaſt poſſeſſions he reſerved nothing to 
himſelf, but an annual penſion of a hun- 
dred thouſand crowns, to defray the char. 
ges of his* family, and to afford him a 

mall ſum for acts of beneficence and cha- 
rity. | 
The place he had choſen for his retreat, 
was the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, in the 
province of Eſtramadura. It was ſeated 
in a vale of no great extent, watered by 
a a ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing 
rounds, covered with lofty trees. From 
nature of the ſoil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it was eſteemed 
the moſt healthful and delicious fituation 
in Spain. Some months before his re- 
ſignation, he had ſent an architect thither, 
to add a new apartment to the monaſtery, 
for his accommodation; but he gave ſtrict 
orders, that the ſtyle of the building ſhould 
be ſuch as ſuited his preſent ſituation ra- 
ther than his former dignity, It conſiſted 
only of ſix rooms ; four of them in the 
form of friars* cells, with naked walls; 
the other two, each twenty feet ſquare, 
were hung with brown cloth, and furniſhed 
in the moſt ſimple manner. They were 
all on a level with the ground; with a 
door on one fide, into a garden, of which 
Charles himſelf had” given the plan, and 
which. he had filled with various plants, 
intending to cultivate them with his own 
hands, On the other fide, they commu- 
nicated with the chapel of the monaſtery, 


in de he was to perform his devotions. 


In this humble retreat, hardly ſuffcient 
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for the comfortable accommodation of a 
private gentleman, did Charles enter, with 
twelve domeſtics only. He buried there, 
in ſolitude and ſilence, his grandeur, his 
ambition, together with all thoſe vaſt pro- 
jets which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe, filling every 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror 
of his arms, and the dread of being ſab- 
jected to his power. | Raberions 


$ 255. An Account of Mu LY Mor vc. 


When Don Sebaſtian, king of Portugal. 
had invaded the territories of Muly Mo- 
luc, emperor of Morocco, in order to de- 


throne him, and ſet his crown upon the head 
of his nephew, Moluc was wearing away 


with a diſtemper which -he himſelf knew 
was incurable, However, he prepared for 


the reception of ſo formidable an enemy. 


He was indeed ſo far ſpent with his ſick- 


neſs, that he did not expect to live out the 
whole day, when the laſt decifive battle 


was given; but knowing the fatal conſe- 


quences that would happen to his children 


and people, in caſe he ſhould die before he 
put an end to that war, he commanded his 
principal officers, that if he died during 
the engagement, they ſhould conceal his 
death from the army, and that they ſhould 


ride up to the litter in which his corpſe 


was carried, under pretence of receiving 
orders from him as uſual. Before- the 
battle begun, he was carried through all 
the ranks of his army in an open litter, as 


they ſtood drawn up in array, encouraging 


them to fight valiantly in defence of their 
religion and country. Finding afterwards 
the battle to go againſt him, though he 
was very near his laſt agonies, he threw 


himſelf out of his litter, rallied his army, 


and led them on to the charge; which 


afterwards ended in a complete victory on 


the ſide of the Moors. He had no ſooner 
brought his men to the engagement, but 


finding himſelf utterly ſpent, he was again 


replaced in his litter, where laying his 
finger on his mouth, to enjoin ſecrecy to 


his officers, who ſtood about him, he died 


a few moments after in that poſture. 


Spectator. 
$ 256. An Account of VALENTINE a 


Unnion. 


At the fiege of Namur by the allies, 


there were in the ranks of the. company 


commanded by captain Pincent, in colonel. 


Frederic Hamilton's regiment, one Un- 


nion, a corporal, and one Valentine, a pri- 


vate 
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vate centinel : there happened between 
theſe two men a diſpute about an affair 
of love, which, upon ſome aggravations, 
grew to an irreconcileable hatred. Un- 
nion being the officer of Valentine, took 
all opportunities even to ſtrike his rival, 
and profeſs the ſpite and revenge which 
moved him to it. The centinal bore it 
without reſiſtance ; but frequently ſaid, he 
would die to be revenged of that tyrant. 
They had ſpent whole months in this 
manner, the one injuring, the other com- 
plaining; when, in the midſt of this rage 
towards each other, they were commanded 
upon the attack of the caſtle, where the 
corporal received a ſhot in the thigh, and 
fell; the French preſſing on, and he ex- 
petting to be trampled to death, called 
out to his enemy, Ah, Valentine! can 
you leave me here ?“ Valentine imme- 

iately ran back, and in the midit of a 
thick fire of the French, took the corporal 
upon his back, and brought him through 
all that danger as far as the abbey of Sal- 
fine, where a cannon ball took off his head : 
his -body fell under his enemy whom he 
was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
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And as their little ſtate came to be im- 
proved by additional numbers, by policy, 
and by extent of territory, and ſeemed 
likely to make a figure among the nations, 
according to the common courſe of things, 
the appearance of proſperity drew upon 
them the envy of the neighbouring ſtates ; 
ſo that the princes and people who bor- 
dered upon them, begun to ſeek occaſions 
of quarelling with them. The alliances 
they could form were but few: for moſt 
of the neighbouring ſtates avoided em- 
broiling themſelves on their account. The 
Romans, ſeeing that they had nothing to 
truſt to but their, own conduct, found it 
neceſlary to beſtir themſelves with great 
diligence, to make vigorous preparations, 
to excite one another to face their enemies 
in the field, to hazard their lives in de- 
fence of their liberty, their eountry, and 
their families. And when, by their va - 
lour, they repulſed the enemy, they gave 
aſſiſtance to their allies, and gained friend - 
ſhips by often giving, and ſeldom de- 
manding, favours of that ſort, They had, 
by this time, eſtabliſhed a regular form 
of government, to wit, the monarchical. 


forgot his wound, roſe up, tearing his hair, a ſenate, conſiſting of men ad- 


and then threw himſelf upon the bleedin 

carcaſs, crying, Ah Valentine ! was it 
for me; who have ſo barbarouſly aſed thee, 
that thou haſt died? I will not live after 
thee.” He was not by any means to be 
forced from the body, but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attended 
with tears by all their comrades who knew 
their enmity. When he was brought to a 
tent, his wounds were dreſſed by force; 
but the next day, ftill calling upon Valen- 
tine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he 
. died in the pangs of remorſe. T atler. 


$ 257. An Example of Hiſtorical Narra- 
p tion from SALLUST. 

The Trojans (if we may believe tradi- 
tion) were the firſt founders of the Roman 
conimonwealth ; who, under the conduct 
of Eneas, having made their eſcape from 
their own-ruined country, got to Italy, and 
there for ſome time lived a rambling and 
unſettled life, without any fixed place of 
people, who had neither Jaw nor regular 
government, but were wholly free from all 
rule or reſtraint. This mixed multitude, 
however, croyding together into one city, 
though originally different in extraction, 


language, and cuſtoms, united into one 
body, in a ſurpriſingly ſhort ſpace of time, 


abode, among the natives, an uncultivated 


vanced in years, and grown wiſe by ex- 
. ough infirm of body, con- 
ulted with their kings upon all important 
matters, and, on account of their age, 
and care of their country, were called fa- 
chers. Afterwards, when kingly power, 
which was _— eſtabliſhed for the 
preſervation of liberty, and the advantage 
of the ſtate, came to degenerate into law- 
leſs tyranny, they found it neceſlary to 
alter the form of government, ard to put 
the ſupreme power into the hands of two 
chief magiſtrates, to be held for one year 
only; be baf, this contrivance, to pre- 
vent the bad effects naturally ariſing from 
the exorbitant licentiouſneſs of princes, 
and the indefeaſible tenure by which they 
generally imagine they hold their ſove- 
reignty, &c. Gall, Bell. Catilinar. 


5 258. The Story - of Damon and 
PyTHIAS. 


Damon and Pythias, of the Pythago- 
rean ſect in philoſophy, lived in the time 
of e the tyrant of Sicily. Their 
mutual friendſhip was ſo ſtrong, that they 
were ready to die for one another. One 
of the two (for it is not known which) 
being condemned to death by the ty rant, 
obtained leave to go into his own country, 
to ſettle his affairs, on condition that = 

. other 


1 
p 
1 
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ether ſhould conſent to be impriſoned in 
his ſtead, and put to death for him, if he 
did not return before the day of execution. 
The attention of every one, and eſpecially 
of the tyrant himſelf, was excited to the 
higheſt pitch; as every body was curious 
to ſee what ſhould be the event of fo 
ſtrange an affair. When the time was al- 
molt elapſed, and he who was gone did 


not appear, the raſhneſs of the other, whoſe - 


ſanguine friendſhip had put him apon run- 
ning ſo ſeemingly deſperate a hazard, was 
univerſally blamed. Burt he ſtill declared, 
that he had not the leaſt ſhadow of doubt 


in his mind of his friend's fidelity. The 


event ſhewed how well he knew him. He 
came in due time, and ſurrendered himſelf 
to that fate, which he had no reaſon to 
think he ſhould eſcape; and which he did 
not deſire to eſcape by leaving his friend 
to ſuffer it in his place. Such fidelity ſof- 


tened even the ſavage heart of Dionyfius 


himſelf. He pardoned the condemned. 
He gave the two friends to one another ; 
and begged that they would take himſelf 


in for à third. Val. Max. Cic. 
5 259. The Story of Dioxrsius the 
Bras. 


Dionyſius the tyrant of Sicily, ſhewed 
how far he was from being happy, even 
whilſt he had abounded in riches, and all the 
pleaſures which riches can procure. Da- 
mocles, one of his flatterers, was compli- 
menting him upon his power, his treaſures, 


and the magnificence of his royal ſtate, 


and affirming, that no monarch ever was 
greater or happier than he. Have you 
« a mind, Damocles,” ſays the king, to 
< taſte this happineſs, and know: by ex- 
« perience, what my enjoyments are, of 
« which you have ſo high an idea?“ 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Up- 


on which the king ordered, that a royal 


banquet ſhould be prepared, and a gilded 
couch placed for him, covered with rich 
embroidery, and ſideboards loaded with 
gold and filver plate of immenſe value. 
”ages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered to wait on him at table; and to 
obey his commands with the greateſt rea- 
dineſs, and the moſt profound ſubmiſſion, 
Neither ointments, chaplets of flowers, 
nor rich perfumes were wanting. The 
table was loaded with the moſt exquiſite 
delicacies of every kind, Damocles fan- 
cied himſelf amongſt the gods. In the 
midſt. of all his happineſs, he ſees, let 


 filiat piety built upon it. 


as he lay indulging himſelf in ſtate, a glit- 
tering {word hung by a ſingle hair. The 
ſight of deſtruction thus threatening him 
from on high, ſoon put a ſtop to his joy 
and revelling. The pomp of his attend- 
ance, and the glitter of the carved plate, 
ve him no longer any. pleaſure. He 
reads to ſtretch forth his hand to the 
table. He throws off the chaplet of roſes. 
He haſtens to remove from his dangerous 
ſituation, and at laſt begs the king to re- 
ſtore him to his former humble condition, 
having no deſire to enjoy any longer ſuch 


' a dreadful kind of happineſs, 


Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 
$ 260. A remarkable Inſtauce of filial 
Duty, | 


The prætor had given up to the trium- 
vir a woman of ſome » condemned, 
for a capital crime, to be executed in the 
priſon, He who had charge of the exe- 
cution, in conſideration ot her birth, did 
not immediately put her to death. He 
even ventured to let her daughter have 
acceſs to her in priſon ; ra ſearch- 
ing her, however, 2s ſhe went in, leſt ſhe 
ſhould carry with her any ſuſtenance ; 
concluding, that in a few days the mother 
muſt of courſe periſh for want, and that 
the ſeverity of putting a waman of family 
to a violent death, by the hand of the 
executioner, might thus be avoided. Some 
days paſling in this manner, the triumvir 
began to wonder that the daughter ſtill 
came to viſit her mother, and could by no 
means comprehend, how the latter ſhoyld 
live ſo long. Watching, therefore, care- 
fully, what paſſed in the interview between 
them, he found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the life of the mother had been, all 
this while, ſupported by the milk of the 
daughter, who came to the priſon every 
day, to give her mother her breaſts to ſuck. 
The ftrange contrivance between them was 
repreſented to the judges, and procured a 
8 for the mother. Nor was it thought 
ufficient to give to ſa dutiful a daughter 
the forfeited life of her condemned mo- 
ther, but they were both maintained af. 
terwards by a penſion ſettled, on them for 
life, And the ground upon which the pri- 
ſon ſtood was conſecrated, and a temple to; 
What will not filial duty contrive, or 
what hazards will it not run, If it will p 


a daughter upon venturing, at the peril of 


| | her own life, to maintain her impriſoned; 
down from the roof exactly over his neck and condemned 


mother in fo, unuſual a 
mannera 


606 
manner! For what was- ever heard of 
more ſtrange, than a mother ſucking the 
breaſts of own daughter? It might 
even ſeem ſo unnatural as to render it 
doubtful whether it might not be, in ſome 
fort, wrong, if it were not that duty to 
parents 15 the firſt law of nature. 
Val. Max. Plin. 


& 261. | The Continence of Scirio ArRi- 


CANUS, 


The ſoldiers, after the taking of New 
Carthage, brought before Scipio a young 
lady of ſuch diſtinguiſhed beauty, that 
ſhe attracted the eyes of all wherever ſhe 
went. Scipio, by enquiring concerning 
ter country and parents, among other 
things learned, that ſhe was betrothed to 
Allucius, prince of the Celtiberians. He 
immediately ordered her parents and bride- 
3 to be ſent for. In the mean time 

e was informed, that the young prince 
was ſo exceſſively ec of his bride, 
that he could not ſurvive the loſs of her. 
For this reaſon, as ſoon as he appeared, 
and before he ſpoke to her parents, 
he took great care to talk with him. « As 
« you and I are both young,” ſaid he, 
« we can converſe together with greater 
freedom. When your bride, who had 
« fallen into the hands of my ſoldiers, 
* was brought before me, I was informed 
« that you loved her paſſionately ; and, in 
« truth, her perfect beauty lett me no 
« room to douke of it. If I were at liber- 
« ty to indulge a youthful paſſion, I 
« mean honourable and lawful wedlock, 
and were not ſolely engroſſed by the 
« affairs of my republic, I might have 
« hoped to have bcen pardoned my ex- 
« ceſſive love for ſo charming a miſtreſs. 
But as I am ſituated, and have it in my 
« power, with pleaſure I promote your 
«« happineſs. Your future ſpouſe has met 
* . civil and modeſt treatment from 


« me, as if ſhe had been amongſt her . 


. parents, who are ſoon to be yours too. 
© 1 have kept her pure, in order to have 
» it in my power to make you a preſent 
- « worthy of you and of me. The only 
« return I a 
that you will be a friend to the Roman 
people; and that if you believe me to 
44 — mo. of worth, as = ſtates _ 
* Spain erly experienced wy father 
"6 21 uncle to * ow may de there 
are many of Rome who reſemble us; 
and * are not a people in the 


of you for this favour is, 
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« univerſe, whom you ought leſs to defire 
4% to be an enemy, or more a friend, to 
« you or yours.” The youth, covered 
with bluſhes, and full of joy, embraced 
Scipio's hands, praying the immortal gods 
to reward. him, as he himſelf was not 
capable to do it in the degree he himſelf 
defired, or he deſerved. Then the pa- 
rents and relations of the virgin were 
called. 'They had brought a great ſum 
of money to ranſom her. But ſeeing her 
reſtored without it, they began to beg 
Scipio to accept that ſum as a preſent ; 
proteſting they would acknowledge it as a 
favour, as much as they did the reſtoring 
the virgin without injury offered to her. 
Scipio, unable to reſiſt their importunate 
ſolicitations, told them, he accepted it ; 
and ordering it to be laid at his feet, thus 
addreſſed Allucius : To the portion you 
« are to receive from your father-in-law, 


I add this, and beg you would accept it 


« as a nuptial preſent.” So he deſired 
him to take up 2 and keep it for 
himſelf. Tranſported with joy at the pre- 
ſents and honours conferred on him, he 
returned home, and expatiated to his coun- 
trymen on the merits of Scipio. There 
is come amongſt us,” ſaid he,“ a youn 

« hero, like the gods, who conquers all 
<« things as well by generoſity and bene- 
« ficence, as by arms.” For this reaſon, 
having raiſed troops among his own ſub- 
jects, he returned a few days after to Scipio 


with a body of 1400 horſe. Livy. 
5 262. The private Life of EullLius 
SC1P10, 


The taking of Numantia, which termi- 
nated a war that diſgraced the Roman 
name, completed Scipio's military exploits. 
Bat in order to have a more perfect idea 
of his merit and character, it ſeems that, 
after having ſeen him at the head of ar- 
mies, in the tumult of batrles, and in the 
pomp of triumphs, it will not be loſt labour 
to conſider him in the repoſe of a private 
life, in the midft of his friends, family, and 
houſehold. The truly great man ought to 
be ſo in all things. The magiſtrate, gene- 
ral, and prince, may conſtrain — — 
whilſt they are in a manner exhibitin 
themſelves as ſpectacles to the public, an 
appear quite different from what they 
really are. But reduced to themſelves, 


and without the witneſſes who force them 
to wear the maſk, all their luſtre, like the 
pamp of the theatre, often abandons them, 


aud 
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and leaves little more to be ſeen in 
them than meanneſs and narrowneſs of 
mind. : 
Scipio did not depart from himſelf in 
any reſpect. He was not like certain 
paintings, that are to be ſeen only at a 
diſtance: he could not but gain by a 
nearer view. The excellent education 
which he had had, through the care of his 
father Paulus Æmilius, who had provided 
him with the moſt learned maſters of thoſe 
times, as well in polite learning as the 
ſciences ; and the inſtructions he had re- 
ceived from Polybius, enabled him to fill 
up the vacant hours he had from public 
affairs profitably, and to ſupport the lei- 
ſure of a private life, with pleaſure and 
dignity, This is the glorious teſtimony 
given of him by an hiſtorian : Nobody 
« knew better how to mingle leiſure and 
action, nor to uſe the intervals of reſt 
« from public buſineſs with more elegance 
« and taſte. Divided between arms and 
« books, between the military labours of 
« the camp, and the peaceful occupations 
« of the cloſet, heeither exerciſed his body 
in the dangers and fatigues of war, or 
« his mind in the ſtudy of the ſciences “.“ 
The firſt Scipio Africanus uſed to ſay, 
Thathe was never leſs idle, than when at 


lelſure, Vor leſs alone, than when alone. 


A fine ſaying, cries Cicero, and well wor- 
thy of that great man. And it ſhews that, 
even when inactive, he was always em- 


| cps and that when alone, he knew 


ow to converſe with himſelf. A very 
extraordinary diſpoſition in perſons ac- 
cuſtomed to motion and agitation, whom 
leiſure and ſolitude, when they are reduced 
to them, plunge into a diſguſt for every 
thing, fill with melancholy ; ſo that 
they are diſpleaſed in every thing with 
themſelves, and fink under the heavy bur- 
den of having nothing to do. This ſay- 
ing of the firſt Scipio ſeems to me to ſuit 
the ſecond ſtill better, who having the ad- 


vantage of the other by being educated in 
the ſciences, 


a taſte for polite learning a 
found in that a. great reſource againſt the 
inconvenience of which we have been 
ſpeaking, Beſides which, having uſually 
Polybius and Panztius. with him, even in 


the field, it'is eaſy to judge that his houſe 
Was open, in times of 
learned. Every body knows, that the 
comedies of Terence, the moſt accom- 
pliſhed work of that kind Rome ever pro- 


ce, to all the 


„ ' Vellcjus Paterculus. 


duced, for natural elegance and beauties, 
are aſcribed to him and Lzlius, of whom 
we ſhall ſoon ſpeak. It was publicly 
enough reported, that they aſſiſted that 

oet in the compoſition of his pieces ; and 
— himſelf makes it an honour to 
him in the prologue to the Adelphi, 1 
ſhall undqubtedly not adviſe any body, and 
leaſt of all perſons of Scipio's rank, to 
write comedies. But on this occaſion, let 
us only conſider taſte in general for let- 
ters, Is there a more ingenuous, a more 
affecting pleaſure, and one more worthy 
of a wiſe and virtuous man, I might per- 


haps add, or one more neceſſary to a mi- 


litary perſon, than that which reſults from 
reading works of wit, and from the con- 
verſation of the learned? Providence 
thought fit, according to the obſervation 
of a Pagan, that he ſhould be above thoſe 


trivial pleaſures, to which perſons without - 


letters, knowledge, curioſity, and taſte for 
reading, are obliged to give themſelves 


up. 
Taue kind of pleaſure, ſtill more ſen - 
fible, more warm, more nataral, and more 


implanted in the heart of man, conſtituted 


the greateſt felicity of Scipio's life; this 
was that of friendſhip ; a pleaſure ſeldom 
known by great perſons or princes, be- 
cauſe, generally loving only themſelves, 
they do not deſerve to have friends.” How- 
ever, this is the moſt grateful tie of human 
ſociety ; ſo that the poet Ennius ſays with 

reat reaſon, that to live without friends: 
is not to live. Scipio had undonbtedly a. 

eat number of them, and thoſe very 


illuſtrious: but I ſhall ſpeak here only of 


Lælius, whoſe probity and prudence ac- 
quired him the ſurname of the Wile. 
Never, perhaps, were two friends bet- 


ter ſuited to each other than tkoſe great 
men. They were almoſt of the ſame age, 


and had the ſame inclination, benevolence 
of mind, taſte for learning of all kinds, 
principles of government, and zeal far the 
public good. Scipio, no doubt, took place 
in point of military glory ; but Lzlius did 
not want merit of that kind; and Cicero 
tells us, that he ſignalized himfelf very 
much in the war with Viriathus. As 0 
the talents of the mind; the ſuperioriry, in 
reſpect of eloquence, ſeems to have been 


given to Lzlius ; though Cicero does not 


agree that it was due to him, and ſays, 
that Lælius's ſtyle ſavoured more of 
ancient manner, and had ſomething leſs 
agreeable in it than that of Scipio. 
Let us hear Lzlius himſelf (that is the 


words 


— N — 


— — 


—— — — —U 


| ſhip we 
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words Cicero puts into his mouth) up 

the ſtrict union which ſubſiſted between 
Scipio and him. As for me,” ſays Lz- 
lius, of all the gifts of nature or fortune, 
there are none, I think, comparable to 


* the happineſs of having Scipio for my 


« friend. I found in our friendſhip a per- 
« fe& conformity of ſentiments iu reſpect 
„to public affairs; an inexhauſtible fund 
« of counſels and ſupports in private life; 


with a tranquillity and delight not to be 


« expreſſed. I never gave Scipio the 
« leaſt offence, to my knowledge, nor 
« ever heard a word eſcape him that did 
«« not pleaſe me. We had but one houſe, 
« and one table at our common expence, 
the frugality of which was equally the 
« taſte o In war, in travelling, in 
the country, we were always together. 
« [ do not mention our ſtudies, and the 
* attention of us both always to learn 


«ſomething; this was the employment of 


« all our leiſure hours, removed from the 
« fight and commerce of the world.” 
Is there any thing comparable to a 
friendſhip like that which Lælius has juſt 
ibed? What a conſolation is it to 
have a ſecond ſelf, to whom we have no- 
thing ſecret, and in whoſe heart we may 
pour out our. own with perfect effuſion ! 
Could we taſte proſperity ſo ſenſibly, if we 
had no one to ſhare in our joy with us? 
And what a relief is it in adverſity, and 


the accidents of life, to have a friend ſtill 


more affected with them than ourſelves ! 


What bighly exalts the value of the friend-. 
peak of, was its not being ſound- 


ed at all upon intereſt, but ſolely upon 
eſteem for each other's virtues. «© What 
« occaſion,” ſays Lzlius, « could Scipio 


*  « haveof me? Undoubtedly none; nor I 
.« of him. But my attachment to him was 


« the effect of my high eſteem and admi- 
« ration of his virtues; and his to me aroſe 


from the favourable idea of my character 


« and manners. The friendſhip increaſed 
« afterwards upon both ſides, by habit and 


« commerce. We both, indeed, derived 


great advantages from it; but thoſe 


, were not our view, when we began to 
the famous embaſſy of 

Scipio Africanus into the Eaſt and Egypt, 
better than here; we ſhall ſee the 1iame. 
_ taſte of fimplicity and modeſty, as we have 
juſt been repreſenting in his private life, R 
- ſhine out in it. It was a maxim with 


I cannot place 


Romans, frequently to. ſend ambaſſadors 


- to their allies, to take cognizance of their 


of ſo powerful a 


affairs, and to accommodate their differ- 
ences. It was with this view that three 
illuſtrious perſons, P. Scipio Africanus, 
Sp. Mummius, and L. Metellus, were ſent 
into Egypt, where Ptolemy Phyſon then 


py the moſt cruel tyrant mentioned 


in hiſtory. They had orders to go from 
thence to Syria, which the indolence, and 
afterwards the captivity of Demetrius Ni. 
canor amongſt the Parthians, made a prey 
to troubles, factions, and revolts. They 
were next to viſit Aſia Minor and Greece; 
to inſpect into the affairs of thoſe countries; 
to inquire into what manner the treaties 
made with the Romans were obſerved; 
and to remedy, as far as poſſible, all the 
diſorders that ſnould come to their know - 
ledge. They acquitted themſelves with 
ſo much equity, wiſdom, and ability, and 
did ſuch great ſervices to thoſe to whom 
they were ſent, in re-eſtabliſhing order 
amongſt them, and in accommodating 
their differences, that, when they return- 
ed to Rome, ambaſladors arrived there 
from all the parts in which they bad been, 
to thank the ſenate for having ſent perſons 
of ſuch great merit to them, whoſe wiſdom 
and goodneſs they could not ſufficiently 
commend. . 

The firſt place to which they went, ac- 
cording to their inſtructions, was Alexan- 
dria. The king received them with great 
magni As for them, they affected 
it ſo little, that at their entry, Scipio, who 


was the richeſt and moſt powerful perſon 


of Rome, had only one friend, the philoſo- 
pher Panætius, with him, and five domeſ- 
tics. His victories, ſays an ancient writer, 
and not his attendants, were conſidered; 
and his perſonal virtues and qualities were 
eſteemed in him, and not the glitter of gold 
and ſilver. a p ; 

Though, during their -whole ſtay in 
Egypt, the king cauſed their table to be 
covered with the moſt exquiſite proviſions 
of every kind, they never touched any but 
the moſt ſimple and common, deſpiſing all 
the reſt, which only ſerve to — the 
mind and enervate the body. But, on 
ſuch occaſions, ought not the ambaſſadors 


equipages ? This was not the taſte of the 


omans, that is, of the people that, 


the _ among all nations of the earth, thought 
is moſt juſtly of true greatneſs and ſolid 
glory ol ute | 


Nollin. 
$ 263. 


te as Rome to have 
ſuſtained its reputation of majeſty in a 
foreign nation, by appearing in public 


with a numerous train magnificent 
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Punctuation is the art of marking in 
writing the ſeveral pauſes, or reſts, be- 
— raps and the parts of ſentences, 
according to their 22 or pro- 
portion, as they are expreſſed in a juſt and 
accurate pronunciation. 

As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyl- 
lables and words, of which ſentences con- 
fit, are marked by letters; ſo the reſts and 
pauſes, between ſentences and their parts, 
are marked by Points. 

But, though the ſeveral articulate ſounds 
are pretty fully and exactly marked by 
letters of known and determinate power ; 
yet the ſeveral pauſes, which are uſed in a 

pronunciation of diſcourſe, are very 
imperfectly expreſſed by Points. 

or the — degrees of connexion 
between the ſeveral parts of ſentences, 
and the different pauſes in a juſt pronun- 
ciation, which expreſs thoſe degrees of 
connexion according to their proper value, 
admit of great variety; but whole 
number of Points, which we have to ex- 
preſs this variety, amounts only to four. 

Hence it is, that we are under a neceſ- 
fity of expreſſing pauſes of the ſame quan- 
tity, on different occaſions, by different 
Points; and more frequently, of expreſſing 

auſes of different quantity by the ſame 

oĩnts. 

So that the doctrine of Punctuation 


muſt needs be very imperfect: few preciſe 
rules can be given which will hold with- 


out exception in all caſes; but much muſt 
be left to the judgment and taſte of the 
Writer. 6 

On the other hand, if a greater number 
of marks were invented to expreſs all the 


poſſible different pauſes of pronunciation; 
the doctrine of them would be very per- 


plexed and difficult, and the uſe of them 
T 


| It remains, therefore, that we be content 
with the rules of PunQuation, laid down 
with as much exactneſs as the nature of 


| the ſubject will admit: ſuch as may ſerve 


for a general direction, to be accommo- 
dated to different occaſions; and to be 


ſupplied, where deficient, by the writer's 


ud t. 

The ſeveral degrees of connexion be- 
tween ſentences, and between their prin- 
cipal conſtructive parts, Rhetoricians have 
conſidered under the following diſtinctions, 
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as the moſt obvious and remarkable: the 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Com- 


ma. 

The Period is the whole ſentence, com- 
plete in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 
full and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 
conſtruction with a ſubſequent ſentence. 

The Colon, or Member, is a chief con- 
ſtructive part, or greater diviſion, of a ſen- 
tence. | 2 

The Semicolon or Half. member, is a 
leſs conſtructive part, or ſubdiviſion, of a 
ſentence or member. 

A ſentence or member is again ſubdi- 
vided into Commas, or Segments; which 
are the leaſt conſtructive parts of a ſentence 
or member, in this way of conſidering it; 
for the next ſubdivifion would be the feſo- 
lution of it into phraſes and words. 

The Grammarians have followed this 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- 
propriated to each of theſe diſtinctions its 
mark, or point; which takes its name 
from the part of the ſentence which it is 
employed to diſtinguiſh : as follows : 

The "ng 28 

The Colon . 

The Semicolon \ ** thus marked. 
The Comma Et, 

The proportional quantity, or time, of 
the points, with reſpe& to one another, is 
determined by the following general rule : 
The Period is a pauſe in quantity or dura- 
tion double of the Colon: the Colon. is 
double of the Semicolon; and the Semi- 
colon is double of the Comma. $0 that 
they are in the ſame proportion to one 
another, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 
Crotchet, and the Quaver, in mugc. The 
preciſe quantity, or duration, of each panſe * 
or note cannot be defined ; for that varies 
with the time: and both in diſcourſe and 
muſic the ſame compoſition may be re- 
hearſed in a quicker or a flower time: but 
in muſic the proportion between the notes 
remains ever the ſame; and in diſcourſe, 
if the doctrine of Punctuation were exact, 
the proportion between the pauſes would 
be ever invariable. | 

The Points then being deſigned to ex- 

ſs the pauſes, which depend on the dif- 
, degrees of connexion between ſen- 
tences, and between their principal conſtruc- 
tive parts; in order to underſtand the mean- 


= . 


ing of the Points, and to know how to apply 


them properly, we muſt conſider the nature 
of a — as divided into its principal 
conſtructive parts, and the degrees of con- 

Rr nexion 
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nexion between thoſe parts upon which 
ſuch diviſion of it depends. 

To begin with the leaſt of theſe princi- 
pal conſtructive parts, the Comma. In 


order the more clearly to determine the 
proper application of the Point which 


marks it, we muſt diſtinguiſh between an 
imperfe& phraſe, a ſimple ſentence, and a 
compounded ſentence. 

An imperfe& phraſe contains no aſſer- 
tion, or does not amount to a propoſition 
or ſentence, 

A ſimple ſentence has but one ſubject, 
and one finite verb. | 

A compounded ſentence has more than 
one ſubject, or one finite verb, either ex- 
preſſed or underſtood: or it conſiſts of two 
or more ſimple ſentences connected to- 
gether. ä 
In a ſentence, the ſubject and the verb 
may be each of them accompanied with 
ſeveral adjuncts; as the object, the end, 
the circumſtances of time, place, manner, 
and the like; and the ſubject or verb may 
be either immediately connected with them, 
or mediately; that is, by being connected 
with ſome thing, which is connected wich 
ſome other; and ſo on. 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
or the verb in a different manner, they are 
only ſo many imperſect phraſes; and the 
ſentence is ſimple. 

A ſimple ſentence admits of no point, 
by which it may be divided, or diltinguiſh- 
ed into parts. | 

If the ſeveral adjuncts affect the ſubject 
r the verb in the {ſame manner, they may 
be reſolved into ſo many ſimple ſentences; 
the: ſentence then becomes compounded, 
and ĩt muſt be divided into its parts by 
Points, f 
For, if there are ſeveral ſubjects belong- 
ing in the ſame manner to one verb, or ſe- 
veral verbs belonging in the ſame manner 
to one ſubject, the ſubjects and verbs are 
ſtill to be accounted equal in number: for 
every verb muſt have its ſubject, ard every 
ſubject its verb; and every one of the ſub- 
jets, or verbs, ſhould or may, have its 
point or diſtinction. WITS 
1 58 Examples ; <234 #549 
The paſſion for praiſe produces excel - 
lent effects in women of ſenſe.””* Addiſon, 
SpeQ. Ne 73, In this ſentence paſfion is 
the ſubject, and produces the verb; each of 
which is accompanied and connected with 
its adjuncts. The ſubject is not paſſion in 
general, but a particular paſſion deter- 


mined by its adjunct of ſpecification, as we 


may call it; the paſſion for praiſe. So 


likewiſe the verb is immediately connected 


with its object, excellent effets ; and medi- 


ately, that is, by the intervention of the 
word e's with women, the ſubje in 
which theſe effects are produced; which 
again is connected with its adjunct of ſpe- 
ciſication; for it is not meaned of women 
in general, but of women of ſenſe only. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the verb 
is connected with each of theſe ſeveral ad- 
juncts in a different manner; namely with 
Hecks, as the object; with women, as the 
{ubje& of them; with euſe, as the quality 
or characteriſtic of thoſe women. The ad- 
juncts therefore are only ſo many imper- 
fect phraſes; the ſentence is a ſimple ſen. 
tence, and admits of no point, by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts, 

The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo 
very vehement in the fair ſex, produces ex- 
cellent effects in women of ſenſe,” Here 
a new verb is introduced, accompanied with 
ad juncts of its own; and the ſubject is re- 
peated by the relative pronoun which. It 
now becomes a compounded ſentence, 
made up of two ſimple ſentences, one of 
which is inſerted in the middle of the 
other; it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed 
into its component parts by a point placed 
on each fide of the additional ſentence. 

« How many inſtances have we [in the 
fair ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ! 
How many ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
the education of their children, care of 
their families, and love of their huſbands; 
which are the great qualities and atchieve- 
ments of women · kind; as the making of 
war, the carrying on of traffic, the ad- 
miniſtration of jultice, are thoſe by which 


.men grow famous, and get themſelves a 


name!” Jbid. | 

In the firſt of theſe two ſentences, the 
adjuncts chaſtity, fidelity, devotion, are con- 
nected with the verb by the word inflances 
in the ſame manner, and in effect make ſo 
many diſtin& ſentences : © how many in- 
ſtances have we of chaſtity! how many 
inſtances have we of fidelity! how many 
inſtances have we of devotion !“ They 
muſt therefore be ſeparated from one ano- 
ther by a point. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the adjuncts, A education of their children, 
&c.” in the former part of the next ſen- 


tence : as likewiſe of the ſeveral ſubjects, 


« the making of war, &c,” in the latter 
part; which have in effect each their ** 
| or 


t,, > pug 
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for each of theſe * is an atchievement by 
L 


which men grow famous!” 


As ſentences themſelves are divided into 
ſimple and -compounded, ſo the members 
of ſentences may be divided likewiſe into 
ſimple and compounded members: for whole 
ſentences, whether ſimple or compounded, 
may become members of other ſentences 
by means of ſome additional connexion. 
imple members of ſentences cloſely 
connected together in one ES 


member, or ſentence, are diſtinguithed or 


ſeparated by a Comma: as in the fore- 
going examples. | 


; 


$0 likewiſe, the cafe abſolute; nouns in 


oppoſition, when confilting of many terms; 
the 2 with ſomething depending on 
it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by the Comma: 
for they may be reſolved into ſimple mem- 


rs. 
When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 
the noun, anſwering to the vocative caſe 


in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma, 
Examples | 


6 This ſaid, He form'd thee, Adam; thee, O man, 
Duſt of the ground.“ 


« Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 
Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.“ 
Milton. 


Two nouns, or two adjectives, con- 
nected by a ſingle Copulative or Diſ- 
junctive, are not ſeparated by a point: but 
when there are more than two, or where 
the conjunction is underſtood, they mult 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. 

Simple members connected by relatives, 
and comparatives, are for the moſt part, 
diſtinguiſhed by a Comma : but when the 
members are ſhort in comparative ſen- 
tences; and when two members are cloſely 
connected by a rela tive. reſtraining the ge- 
neral notion of the ant cedent to a particu- 


lar ſenſe; the pauſe becomes almoſt inſen- 
ſible, and the Comma is better omitted. 2 7 


Examples: 


« Raptures, tranſports, and extaſids, are 
the rewards which they confer : ſighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 


. offerings which are paid to them.“ 


Addiſon, ibid. 


% Gods partial, changeful onate, unjuſt 
Whole attr.butes wee rage, ones or — 


Pope. 


there would 


What is ſweeter than honey? and what 
is ſtronger than a lion?“ | 8 


A circumſtance. of importance, hog 
no more than an imperfect phraſe, may 
ſet off with a Comma on each fide, to give 
it greater force and diſtinction. | 


3 94s Example: * 
„The principle may be defective or 
faulty; but the conſequences it produces 
are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed,” 


A member of a ſentence, whether fim- 
ple or compounded, that requires a greater 

pauſe than a Comma, yet does not of itſelf 
make a complete ſentence, — is followed 

by ſomething cloſely depending on it, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Semicolon. 


Example: 

« But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of our ſpecies in 
every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing is 
more deſtructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly,” 

; Addijon, ibid. 

Here the whole ſentence 1s divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon; each of which 

rts is a compounded member, divided 
into its ſimple members by the Comma. 

A member of a ſentence, whether ſimple 
or compounded, which of itſelf would make 
a complete ſentence, and ſo requires a 

reater pauſe than a Semicolan, yet is fol- 
— by an additional part making a more 
full and perfect ſenſe, may be diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a Colon. | 


| Example: | 
« Were all books reduced to their 
quinteſſence, many a bulky author would 
make his 4 ago in a E paper: 
| ſcarce any ſuch thing in 
nature as a folio: the works of an age 


would be contained on a few ſhelves : not 


to mention millions of volumes that would 
be utterly annihilated.” Addiſon, Spect᷑. 
Ne 124. | 

e. the whole ſentence is divided into 
four parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of 
which are compounded members, each di- 
vided by a Comma ; the ſecond and third 
are ſimple members. | ZING 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a 
greater pauſe is ſtill neceſſary; a Colon 

Rrz may 


may be employed, though the ſentence be 
incomplete. 5 | 

The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when 
_ an example, or a ſpeech, is introduced. 

When a ſentence is ſo far perfectly finiſh- 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction 
with the following ſentence, it is marked. 
with a Period. 

In all caſes, the proportion of the ſeve- 
ral points in reſpect to one another is rather 
to be regarded, than their ſuppoſed pre- 


Ciſe quantity; or proper office, when taken 


y. 5 

Beſides the points which mark the 
in diſcourſe, there are others which denote 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- 
reſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 
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The In 


terrogation point,) thus ?. 
The Exclamation point, * 
— g marked = 


The Interrogation and Exclamation 
Points are ſufficiently explained by their 
names: they are indeterminate as to their 
quantity or time, and — be equivalent 
in that reſpe to a Semicolon, a Colon, or 
a Period, as the ſenſe require They 
mark an elevation of the voice. 


The Parentheſis ingloſes in the body of 
a ſentence a member inſerted into it, which 
is neither neceſſary to the ſenſe, nor at all 
affects the conſtruction. It marks a mo- 
derate depreflion of the voice, with a pauſe 
greater than a Comma, Lowth, 
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